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PART  1 


INTRODUCTION 
The  Problem 

Public  Law  94-142  is  widely  heralded  as  the  most  significant  legisla- 
tion ever  to  come  out  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  support  of 
handicapped  persons.    Its  proponents  argue  that  it  establishes  access  to 
a  free  and  appropriate  public  education,  in  the  context  of  education  for 
all,  as  a  right  of  handicapped  persons.    And  certainly  its  major  elements 
receive  wide  support,  as  principles,  from  both  professional  and  lay 
communities.    But  when  these  same  principles  are  operational ized,  and 
especially  when  regulatory  guidelines  are  laid  down,  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  perceived  as  onerous  mandates.    A  goal  displacement  quietly 
occurs  in  which  compliance  takes  precedence  over  quality;  getting  the 
job  done  by  the  book  becomes  more  important  than  meeting  the  spirit  of 
the  legislation.    At  least,  so  it  is  widely  suspected  to  be. 

Rural  communities  have  been  especially  suspect,  and,  research  seems 
to  sugyest,  not  without  reason.    Investigators  such  as  Kelge  (1980)  and 
blaschke  (1979)  have  identified  a  number  of  constraints  that  apparently 
make  it  even  more  difficult  for  rural  communities  than  others  to  implement 
P.L.  94-142,  as  for  example: 

*  enormous  distances,  often  exacerbated  by  weather. 

*  problems  in  recruiting  and  retaining  competent  staff. 

*  lack  of  supportive  social  and  medical  services. 

*  cultural  differences,  especially  strong  feelings  of  local 
autonomy. 

*  inability  to  mount  adequate  in-service  training. 

*  sparcity  of  handicapped  youngsters,  especially  low  incidence 
handicapped,  that  militates  jgainst  efficient  program  operation. 

*  childfind  overload. 

*  tendency  of  rural  parents  to  defer  to  the  initiatives  of  the 
school . 

*  inadequate  funding  and  resource  scarcity  generally. 

Indeed,  these  constraints  are  so  powerful  that  many  rural  school 
districts  have  found  it  literally  impossible  to  mount  programs  individually 
that  are  even  minimally  responsive  to  P.L.  94-142.    Virtually  all  such 
systems  throughout  the  country  have  opted  to  involve  themselves  in  some 
form  of  cooperative  or  collaborative  organization— the  exact  form  of 
which  is  of  course  dependent  upon  the  covering  laws  of  the  state  in 
which  the  system  is  located.    Many  reasons  have  been  advanced  to  account 
for  this  movement,  from: 
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*  the  very  mundane:    school  districts  form  consortia  because 
many  small  rural  districts  could  not  otherwise  qualify  for  the 
$7,500  minimum  entitlement  provision  of  P.L.  94-142;  tc 

*  the  very  altruistic:    school  districts  form  consortia  because 
they  believe  they  will  be  better  able  to  meet  the  spirit  of 
P.L.  94-142  and  provide  better  services  to  handicapped  youngs- 
ters; to 

*  the  more  like'iy  and  realistic:    school  districts  form  consortia 
because  of  resource  scarcity,  especially  in  light  of  the 
requirements  of  the  law;  and/or  in  order  to  achieve  economies 
of  scale  (very  few  rural  schools  have  sufficient  numbers  of 
students  to  develop  a  comprehensive,  specialized  program  for 
the  handicapped  and  operate  it  efficiently);  and/or  because 
the  scarcity  of  competent,  certified  personnel  requires 
"doubling  up"  in  order  to  utilize  this  scarce  resource 
efficiently. 

Whatever  one  may  choose  to  believe  about  motivation  for  collaboration, 
two  things  are  very  clear:    the  movement  is  widespread,  and  it  is  little 
understood  whether  as  d  phenomenon  in  special  education  or  more  generally. 
As  is  pointed  out  in  the  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory's 
1980  literature  review: 

Although  collaborative  efforts  in  education  and  other 
human  services  hold  rich  potential  rewards,  the  more  relevant 
current  literature  cautions  that  collaborative  success  will 
occur  only  if  we  clearly  understand  the  potential  barriers  and 
the  requirements  for  successful  ventures.    The  literature  also 
acknowledges  that  we  have  just  begun  to  pay  attention  to  the 
nature  and  characteristics  of  the  collaborative  process.  As 
Hall  arid  Nord  appropriately  comment,  "...  not  all  collabora- 
tive relationships  are  the  same;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very 
little  is  understood  about  how  to  establish  and  maintain 
working  relationships  between  fomial  organizations."  (pp. 
14-15) 

The  major  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  add  an  increment  to  existing 
knowledge  abou  collaborative  efforts,  and  in  particular,  those  efforts 
directed  at  the  implementation  of  P.L.  94-142  in  rural  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Field  Study  Research  Questions 

The  original  N IE-promulgated  Request  for  Proposal  to  which  this 
research  was,  ultimately,  the  response,  posed  certain  questions  to  guide 
the  field  portion  of  the  study.    As  will  become  clear  in  the  section  on 
methodology  which  follows,  the  design  which  was  actually  utilized  was 
open-ended  (an  emergent  design)  in  order  to  permit  a  variety  of  initially 
unforeseen  but  clearly  important  considerations  to  be  dealt  with. 
Nevertheless  the  RFP  questions  were  sufficiently  broad  that  it  was 
possible  to  use  them  as  overall  guides.    This  report  will  subsequently 
deal  with  these  questions  in  essentially  unchanged  form,  although  some 


alterations  have  been  made  in  the  interest  of  coherence,  uniformity,  and 
logic. 

Organizational /Governance  Issues 

1.  Describe  the  membership  and  structure  of  the  cooperative  arrangement, 
how  local  agencies  become  members  o»*  obtain  services,  and  what  the 
incentives  and  disincentives  are  for  participation.    What  factors 
influence  board  support  of  membership? 

2.  Describe  the  governance  structure  in  terms  of  composition  and  role 
of  the  board  of  directors,  the  roles  of  any  advisory  committees 
which  exist  for  special  education  services,  or  other  means  by  which 
local  agency  personnel  or  the  public  are  involved  in  decision-making. 

3.  Describe  the  major  sources  of  funding  for  special  education  services 
and  for  the  unit  as  a  whole. 

4.  Describe  the  relationship  of  the  multi-district  organization, 
similar  units  within  the  state,  and  the  SEA. 

Service  and  Delivery  Mechanism  Issues 

1.  Describe  the  types  of  special  education  services  available,  and  how 
they  are  provided  to  students  with  different  types  and  levels  of 
handicapping  conditions. 

2.  How  are  services  monitored  from  the  perspectives  of  both  the  LEA 
and  the  intermediate  agency?   What  monitoring  patterns  appear  most 
effective  given  the  contexts  of  the  particular  sites? 

3.  What  are  the  procedures  for  hiring,  training,  and  organizing  personnel 
for  intermediate  agencies?   What  is  the  administrative  relationship 
among  IEU  staff,  LEA  staff,  and  programs  offered? 

4.  How  are  parental  involvement  and  due  process  provisions  carried  out 
within  an  intermediate  agency? 

5.  What  are  the  provisions  for  related  services  in  intermediate  agencies? 
Is  there  a  relationship  between  general  health  care  and  social 
resources  available  in  rural  communities  and  the  extent  and  quality 

of  special  services  provided  handicapped  students? 

6.  How  are  the  service  costs  allocated  to  member  LEAs? 
Effectiveness  and  Impact  Issues 


1.  Assess  any  evidence  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  services  delivered 
by  the  cooperative  mechanisms  in  terms  of  the  major  requirements  of 
P.L.  94-142. 

2.  Describe  the  perceptions  of  school  personnel,  parents,  community 
leadership,  and  other  relevant  actors  of  the  costs  and  benefit?  of 
the  collaborative  arrangement. 
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3.     Describe  any  equity  issues  involved  in  the  operation  of  the  multi- 
district unit,  such  as  distance  or  travel  time  for  different  local 
districts  to  obtain  services,  impact  of  the  funding  or  cost  formula 
utilized,  ability  of  member  or  non-member  districts  to  obtain 
equivalent  services  within  a  given  state. 

Overview 

The  remainder  of  this  technical  report  is  divided  into  six  parts, 
as  follows: 

Part  II:    Methods.    The  general  methodology  that  was  followed  in 
this  case  study  portion  of  the  investigation  was  that  of  naturalistic 
inquiry  as  outlined  by  Guba  (1978,  1981)  and  Guba  and  Lincoln  (1981, 
1982).    Since  this  approach  differs  in  fundamental  ways  from  the  pre- 
dominant paradigm  typically  found  in  educational  research,  more  than 
usual  attention  is  paid  to  its  rationale  and  application.    A  case  is 
made  in  this  part  for  this  choice  of  paradigm. 

Part  III:    Procedures.    This  part  is  concerned  with  the  actual 
operations  followed  in  carrying  out  the  study.    Considerations  of  site 
selection,  arrangements  for  the  actual  site  visits,  data  analysis, 
preparation  of  the  case  studies,  field  checks  of  their  content,  and 
trustworthiness  issues  are  discussed.    Included  also  is  a  section  dealing 
with  problems  generated  by  the  naturalistic  method. 

Part  IV:    Results.    The  target  issues  and  questions  are  used  as  the 
focus  for  examining  the  data  resulting    from  the  five  separate  case 
studies. 

Part  V:    Generality  of  Findings.    As  will  be  seen,  the  problem  of 
generalization  Is  related  to  one  of the  key  assumptions  of  naturalistic 
inquiry;  hence  the  topic  of  generality  of  findings  takes  on  a  special 
caste.    The  findings  are  examined  from  the  perspective  of  identifying 
those  parameters  that  can  be  used  by  readers  who  might  wish  to  make 
applications  elsewhere. 

Part  VI:    Conclusions  and  Policy  Recommendations.    The  major  policy 
recommendations  emanating  from  the  overall  study  (including  the  research 
synthesis)  are  made  in  Volume  2  of  the  final  report  series.    In  this 
part  those  policy  questions  clearly  raised  by  the  field  study  data  are 
described,  and,  insofar  as  solutions  have. been  found  to  exist  in  the 
sites,  these  are  included. 

The  Appendix:    The  Five  Separate  Case  Studies.    The  individual  case 
studies  are  included  in  unabridged  fom  as  Appendices  C  through  S  (Volumes 
II  and  III).    These  cases  may  be  used  by  the  reader  in  several  ways: 

a.  As  background  reading  for  an  understanding  of  the  remainder 
of  this  report. 

b.  As  a  "data  oank"  against  which  the  validity  of  the  report 
and  the  assertions  made  in  it  may  be  checked--a  kind  of 
reader  "audit." 
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As  a  source  of  ideas  for  applications  in  other  settings. 
The  reader  with  this  purpose  in  mind  is  urged  to  select 
that  case  whose  context  is  most  similar  to  his  or  her  own 
and  rely  primarily  on  it,  rather  than  to  look  for  general- 
izations across  all  cases  that  might  hold  anywhere.  The 
latter  perspective,  the  reader  will  appreciate  after 
reading  P~rt  II  on  methods,  is  epistemological ly  suspect 
and  unsafe. 


PART  II 


METHODS 

The  methods  used  in  the  fiela  study  portion  of  this  investigation 
are  those  of  the  naturalistic  paradigm  or  niodel  of  inquiry.    Since  this 
model  is  somewhat  unconventional,  and,  in  some  ways,  at  sharp  issue  with 
the  prevailing,  dominant,  or  conventional  model  of  research,  it  is 
useful  to  devote  some  time  at  the  beginning  to  a  c^scussion  of  why  the 
naturalistic  model  was  chosen  and  why  it  is  thoucnt  to  be  superior  to 
the  conventiona1  model  for  the  purposes  addressed  in  this  particular 
investigation.    Briefly,  the  argument  is  this:    that  there  is  emerging, 
not  only  in  educational  research  but  in  virtually  every  discipline 
imaginable,  a  new  paradigm  of  thought  whose  epistemological  assumptions 
are  very  different  from  those  of  the  past  (the  reader  nay  find  it  conven- 
ient to  imagine  that  the  entire  conceptual  world  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
paradigm  revolution  in  the  sense  that  the  tern  has  been  popularized  by 
Kuhn,  1962);  that  the  methodological  assumptions  undergirding  the  dominant 
paradigm  of  inquiry  are  more  consistent,  or  more  resonant  with,  the 
older  mode  of  thought  than  with  the  newer;  that  therefore  a  mode  of 
inquiry  more  resonant  with  emergent  concepts  i«r  required;  and  that  the 
so-called  naturalistic  paradigm  provides  a  better  fit— a  higher  degree 
of  resonance  (but  by  no  means  perfect  resonance)— than  the  conventional 
paradigm.    To  put  it  another  way,  newer  ways  of  coi.-eptualizing  the 
world  require  mcdes  of  inquiry  that  are  consistent  with  and  rest  on  the 
same  set  of  basic  assumptions.    Otherwise,  to  draw  ,\n  analogy,  we  may 
find  ourselves  pursuing  the  problems  of  chemistry  with  the  methods  of 
alchemy. 

The  Emergent  Paradigm  of  Thought  and  Belief 

Julienne  Ford,  in  her  whimsical  but  powerful  book,  Paradigms  and 
Fairy  Tales  (1975),  makes  the  point  that  when  one  describes  something  as 
""true,"  one  might  intend  four  different  meanings  of  "truth."    T1  is 
meta-physical  truth,  the  set  of  basic  beliefs  which  we  take  for  granted 
in  a  shared  way.    Because  T,  truths  represent  the  ultimate  benchmark 
against  which  everything  else  will  be  tested,  they  cannot  themselves 
be  tested,  for,  if  there  were  something  ...ore  fundamental  against  wnich  a 
test  might  be  made,  then  that  more  fundamental  entity  would  become  .the 
basic  belief  whose  truth  T,  must  be  taken  for  granted.    No  T1  truth  can 
ever  be  either  proven  £r  falsified,  Ford  points  out. 

T2  is  ethical  truth,  a  truth  based  on  interpersonal  trust;  thus  one 
scientist  accepts  the  cata  proferred  by  another  because  of  the  interper- 
sonal trust  they  share,     T3  is  logical  truth,  that  is,  an  assertion  or 
predicate  can  be  shown  to  be  T,  if  it  is  logical 1 y  or  mathematically 
consistent  with  some  other  assertion  o>*  predicate  known  to  be  tru*  or 
with  some  basic  belief,  that  is,  a  T^   T4  is  empirical  truth,  tnat  is, 


The  wisdom  of  taking  T2  on  faith  is  all  too  frequently  called  into 
Question,  however,  as  we  discover  that  one  or  another  well-known  scientist 
has  "fudged"  his  or  her  data. 
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an  assertion  or  predicate  that  is  found  to  be  consistent  with  "nature" 
(or,  as  Ford  puts  it,  "is  found  to  preserve  the  appearances").    It  might 
be  noted  in  passing  that  the  conventional  paradigm  requires  stating 
assertions  or  predicates  which  can  ba  shown,  logically  or  mathectatical ly, 
to  be  Tv  and  testing  them  empirically  to  determine  if  they  are  T4.  A 
further  presumption  of  the  conventional  paradigm  is  that  when  the  asser- 
tions or  predicates  (commonly  called  hypotheses)  are  reduced  (T3)  from  a 
theory,  they  are  chosen  in  ways  that  will  subject  the  theory  to  the 
maximum  risk  of  falsification  (Popper,  1968),  and  that,  if  found  to 
"preserve  the  appearances,"  they  will  add  (inductively)  to  the  credibi- 
lity of  the  theory. 

But  the  reader  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  whether  one 
operates  within  this  conventional  paradigm  or  any  other  paradigm,  under- 
girding  each  of  them  is  a  set  of  basic  beliefs  that  are  taken  to  be  T1 
and  which  cannot  be  proven  either  true  or  false.    Thi~  set  of  basic 
beliefs  can  be  thought  of  as  representing  a  particular  set  of  glasses 
through  which  the  world  can  be  viewed,  but  these  glasses  have  the  peculiar 
property  that,  while  they  may  enhance  the  clarity  with  which  some  things 
can  be  viewed,  they  make  it  utterly  impossible  to  view  certain  others. 
Each  paradigm,  so  to  speak,  sets  certain  constraints  on  the  thinker;  to 
get  outside  the  system  requires  the  use  of  a  di f ferent  paradigm. 

Peter  Schwartz  and  James  Ogilvy,  in  a  brilliant  monograph  entitled, 
The  Emergent  Paradigm:    Changing  Patterns  of  Thought  and  Belief  (1979), 
have  analyzed  the  set  of  basic  beliefs  that  has  characterized  human 
thought  in  the  past;  and,  by  drawing  upon  a  variety  of  disciplines 
including  physics,  cnemistry,  brain  theory,  ecology,  evolution,  mathematics, 
philosophy,  politics,  psychology,  linguistics,  religion,  consciousness, 
and  the  arts,  proposed  a  new  set  of  parameters  that  characterize  emergent 
thought,  that  is,  the  emergent  paradigm.    These  terms,  old  and  new,  are 
summarized  in  Table  Z.    Some  quotations  below  illustrate  the  meaning 
which  they  ascribe  to  these  terms: 

1 .  From  simple  to  r _      x : 

The  cask  of  mo        .wledge  processes  has  been  to  reduce 
that  which  is  studied  to  its  elements  and  simplest  re- 
^tionships.    These  are  called  fundamentals  and  basic 
laws.  .  .  .    We  can  no  longer  treat  the  actual  word  as 
simple:  .  .  .  diversity,  interaction;  and  open  systems 
are  tht  nature  of  things.    The  world  is  composed  of 
diverse  things,  all  of  which  interact;  and  it  is  in 
principle  impossible  to  separate  a  thing  from  its 
interactive  environment,    (pp.  10-12) 

2.  From  hierarchy  to  heterarchy. 

The  old  conception  of  order  was  hierarchical;  there 
exists  a  "pecking  order,"  a  chain  of  command,  higher-  and 
lower-order  principles,  and  so  on.   Th*  emergent  order  is 
hierarchical.   There  may  be  vertical  -rderings.  but 
there  are  many  on  a  comparable  levil ;  there  1s  no  one 
person,  principle,  or  object  at  the  top  of  everything. 
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TABLE  1 

CHANGES  IN  BASIC  BELIEFS- 
CONVENTIONAL  VS.  EMERGENT  PARADIGM* 


Conventional  Paradigm 

Emergent  Paradigm 

From: 

Toward: 

Simple 

Complex 

Hierarchy 

Heterarchy 

Mechanical 

Holographic 

Determinate 

Indeterminate 

Linearly  Causal 

Mutually  Causal 

Assembly 

Morphogenesis 

Objective 

Perspective 

*Based  on  Schwartz  and  Ogilvy  (1979) 


There  may  be  many  peaks  to  these  pyramids,  and  which  one 
comes  into  play  and  its  relationship  to  the  others  depend 
on  the  situation*    (p.  13) 

From  mechanical  +.o  holographic. 

The  relationships  among  parts  were  once  found  in  an- 
alogies to  simple  machines  such  as  the  lever.    ...  A 
more  useful  metaphor  may  be  the  hologram.    With  the 
holographic  metaphor  come  several  important  attributes. 
We  find  that  the  image  in  the  hologram  is  created  by  a 
dynamic  process  of  interaction  and  differentiation.  We 
find  that  information  is  distributed  throughout—that  at 
each  point  information  about  the  whole  is  contained  in 
the  part*    .  •  .  everything  is  interconnected  ...» 
having  been  generated  by  the  same  dynamic  process  and 
containing  the  whole  1n  the  part.    (pp.  13-14) 

From  determinate  to  indeterminate. 

The  success  of  the  mechanistic  description  of  the  actual 
world  gave  a  strong  foundation  to  the  argument  for  a 


deterministic  view  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Those  simplistic 
notions  were  laid  to  rest  by  Heisenberg's  Indeterminacy 
Principle,  which  tells  us  that  (1)  at  a  subatomic  level 
the  future  state  of  a  particle  is  in  principle  not 
predictable,  and  (2)  that  act  of  experimentation  Zo  find 
its  state  will  itself  determine  the  observed  state. 
Qualitatively,  the  implication  of  this  is  that  there  are 
no  causal  linkages  between  past,  present,  and  future; 
rather,  in  complex  systems  possibilities  can  be  known  but 
precise  outcomes  cannot  be  predicted.    It  means  that 
ambfguity  about  the  future  is  the  state  of  nature,    (p.  14) 

5.  From  linear  toward  mutual  causality. 

The  indeterminacy  in  nature  is  mirrored  in  the  evolution 
of  causal  models.    The  simplest  causal  model  is  linear; 
that  is,  a  simple  action  always  leads  to  the  same 
predictable  result.    Thermodynamics  introduced 
probabilities  into  causality  .  .  •  •    Cybernetics  gave  us 
feedback,  but  with  a  concentration  on  negative  feedback. 
.  .  .    Such  a  system  tends  toward  stability.    The  new 
paradigm  adds  positive  feedback,  which  means  that  the 
feedback  signal  from  B  affects  A  in  a  fashion  such  that  A 
tends  to  increase  B.    In  the  simplest  and  most  negative 
form  that  is  called  a  vicious  circle.    However,  when  it 
is  of  mutual  benefit  for  both  A  and  B,  then  it  is  like 
symbiosis.    Both  A  and  B  evolve  and  change  together,  each 
affecting  the  other  in  such  a  way  a*  to  make  the 
distinction  between  cause  and  effect  meaningless,    (p.  14) 

6.  From  assembly  toward  morphogenesis. 

Our  old  metaphor  for  change  is  that  of  a  construction 
project.    We  have  components  being  assembled  according  to 
a  plan  with  a  predictable  outcome  ....    [But]  if  a 
system  is  complex  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  open  to  external 
inputs,  then  it  can  change  morphogenetical'y.    A  new 
form,  unpredioted  by  any  of  its  parts,  can  arise  in  such 
a  system.    .  .  .  However,  not  just  any  form  is  possible. 
The  components  constrain,  but  they  do  not  determine  the 
exact  form.  ...    The  requirements  for  morphogenesis  are 
diversity,  openness,  complexity,  mutual  causality,  and 
indeterminacy.    When  these  conditions  exist,  we  have  the 
ingredients  for  qualitative  change.    That  process  can  be 
described  reasonably  rigorously  by  Rene  Thorn1 s 
catastrophe  theory,    (p.  14) 

7.  From  objective  toward  perspective. 

Until  this  century,  we  were  taught  to  believe  that  the 
way  to  know  about  the  world  was  to  stand  outside  it 
somehow  and  observe  it  objectively.    We  assumed  that  our 
mental  processes,  our  experimental  instruments,  and  our 
disciplines  were  neutral.    But  we've  discovered  that  none 
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of  these  are  neutral  to  the  world.  ...     If  objectivity 
is  an  illusion,  is  subjectivity  the  only  alternative?  We 
suggest  that  perspective  is  a  more  useful  concept. 
Perspective  connotes  a  view  at  a  distance  from  a 
particular  focus.    Where  we  look  from  affects  what  we 
see.    This  means  that  any  one  focus  or  observation  gives 
only  a  partial  result;  no  single  discipline  -Jver  gives  a 
complete  picture,    (p.  15) 

These  seven  terms,  then— complexity,  heterarchy,  holographic, 
indeterminacy,  mutual  causality,  morphogenesis,  and  perspective—describe, 
Schwartz  and  Ogilvy  assert,  the  major  parameters  or  characteristics  or 
axioms  of  the  emergent  paradigm.    Their  analysis  is  too  well  bolstered 
by  allusion  to  the  many  fields  on  which  they  draw  to  brook  many  objections. 
And  che  fact  that  vanguard  thinking  in  all  of  these  disciplines— from  so 
many  perspectives— should  converge,  is  compelling  and  impressive. 

•  Schwartz  and  Ogilvy  go  on,  in  their  monograph,  to  discuss  the 
implications  of  the  "new"  way  of  thinking  for  a  variety  of  practical 
areas:    mechanisms  of  change,  the  individual,  society,  politics,  science 
and  techr.ilogy,  and  business  (with  separate  treatment  of  management, 
personnel,  markets,  products,  regulation  and  public  attitudes,  and 
goals).    Surprisingly,  they  do  not  deal  explicitly  with  the  area  of 
research  niethodology.    But  this  area  of  application  is  of  course  extremely 
important.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  old.  paradigm  of  inquiry, 
perhaps  best  characterized  as  positivistic,  served  researchers  operating 
from  the  o]d.  paradigm  of  thought  very  well.    The  way  of  thinking  about 
the  world  and  the  way  of  inquiring  into  it  proceeded  from  parallel 
assumptions ;  they  were  resonant,  as  it  were.    But  if  the  new  paradigm  of 
thought  is  now  to  become  predominant,  is  it  not  necessary  to  devise  a 
parallel  new  paradigm  of  inquiry? 

The  Paradigm  of  Naturalistic  Inquiry 

While  a  paradigm  that  approximates  the  requirements  for  a  new 
paradigm  has  been  known  and  utilized  for  more  than  a  half-century— the 
ethnographic— it  is  only  during  the  past  decade  (more  or  less)  that  it 
has  emerged  as  a  serious  competitor  to  the  conventional  paradigm  in  the 
social  sciences  such  as  psychology  and  sociology.    The  new  paradigm  is 
often  mistakenly  characterized  as  the  qualitative  paradigm,  or  the  case 
study  paradigm,  but  neither  of  these  designations  captures  the  full 
significance  of  the  fact  that  it  essentially  proceeds  fran  a 
fundamentally  different  oncological  and  epistemological  perspective.  A 
good  deal  more  is  at  stake  than  merely  the  nature  of  the  daua  to  be 
collected  or  the  form  of  reporting  to  be  used. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  investigation  we  have  leaned  heavily  on 
the  exposition  of  the  naturalistic  paradigm  offered  by  Guba  (1978,  1981) 
and  Guba  and  Lincoln  (1981,  1982).    Their  description  of  the  assumptions 
undergirding  the  dominant  paradigm  agree  essentially  with  those  offered 
by  other  authors  (Douglas,  1976;  Ford,  1975;  Hesse,  1980;  Brewer  and 
Collins,  1981;  Reason  and  Rowan,  1981).    In  their  analysis,  the  essential 
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differences  between  the  axiom^  of  the  conventional  and  naturalistic 
paradigms  are  five  in  number: 

1.  Ti_     ture  of  reality: 

Conventiona1  version:    There  is  a  single,  tangible  reality 
fragme;itable  into  independent  variables  and  processes,  any  of 
which  can  be  studied  independently  of  the  others;  inquiry  can 
converge  onto  this  reality  until,  finally,  it  can  be  predicted 
and  controlled. 

Naturalistic  version:    There  are  iiultiple,  intangible  reali- 
ties  which  can  be  studied  only  whol istical ly;  prediction  and 
control  are  unlikely  outcomes  although  some  level  of 
understanding  can  be  achieved. 

2.  The  inquirer-object  (or  respondent)  relationship: 

Conventional  version:    The  inquirer  is  able  to  maintain  a 
discrete  distance  between  himself  and  the  object  of  inquiry. 

Naturalistic  version:    The  inquirer  and  the  object  interact  to 
influence  one  another;  especially  is  this  mutual  interaction 
present  when  the  object  of  inquiry  is  another  human  (respondent). 


3.     The  nature  of  truth  statements: 


Conventional  version:    The  aim  of  inquiry  is  to  develop  a 
nomthetic  body  of  knowledge;  this  knowledge  is  best  encap- 
sulated in  generalizations  which  are  truth  statements  of 
enduring  value  that  are  context-free;  the  stuff  of  which 
generalizations  are  made  is  similarities  among  units. 

Naturalistic  version:    The  aim  of  inquiry  is  to  develop  an 
idiographic  body  of  knowledge;  this  knowledge  is  best  encap- 
sulated in  a  series  of  "working  hypotheses"  that  describe  the 
individual  case;  differences  are  as  inherently  interesting  as 
(and  et  times  more  so  than)  similarities. 

4.     Attribution/explanation  of  action: 

Conventional  version:    Every  action  can  be  explained  as  the 
result  (effect)  of  a  real  cause  that  precedes  the  effect 
temporally  (or  is  at  least  simultaneous  with  it). 

Naturalistic  version:    An  action  nay_  be  explainable  in  terms 
"of  multiple  interacting  factors,  events,  and  processes  that 
shape  it  and  are  part  of  it;  inquirers  can,  at  best,  establish 
plausible  inferences  about  the  patterns  and  webs  of  such 
shaping  in  any  given  case. 


lJhe  presentation  here  is  essentially  that  found  in  Guba  and 
Lincoln,  1982. 
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5.     The  role  jf  values  in  inquiry: 


Conventional  version:    Inquiry  is  value-free  and  can  be 
guaranteed  to  be  so  by  virtue  of  the  objective  methodology 
which  is  employed. 

Natu  'alistic  version:    Inquiry  is  value  bound  in  at  least  five 
ways: 

0   through  the  inquirer's  values,  which  influence  such 
things  as  the  choice  of  a  problem,  the  methods 
employed,  etc. 

0    through  the  choice  of  paradigm  (for  example, 
conventional  vs.  naturalistic). 

0    through  the  choice  of  substantive  theory. 

0   through  the  values  that  inhere  in  the  context  (the 
community,  the  respondents,  etc.). 

0   through  conflicts  or  reinforcements  among  any  of  the 
above  (dissonant  or  resonant  values).    (The  argument 
of  this  Methods  section  so  far  may  be  understood  to 
be  dealing  with  this  question:    the  need  to  select 
any  inquiry  paradigm  whose  assumptions  are  resonant 
with  the  ontological  assumptions  involved.) 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report  to  justify  these  axioms  as 
more  valid  for  guiding  20th  Century  inquiry  than  those  of  the  conventional 
paradigm;  the  interested  reader  is  referred  particularly  to  Guba  and 
Lincoln  (1982).    What  is  of  import  here  is  that  the  naturalistic  axioms 
are  at  once  more  consistent  (resonant)  with  the  Schwartz  and  Ogilvy 
seven  parameters  as  well  as  better  supported  by  them  than  the  conven- 
tional axioms.    So  for  example: 

On  reality:    the  naturalistic  paradigm  is  supported  by  the  ideas  of 
complexity  (systems  and  organisms  cannot  be  separated  from  their  environ- 
ments because  their  meaning  and  their  very  existence  depends  on  their 
interactions  with  other  systems  and  organisms;  as  systems  and  organisms 
become  more  complex,  they  develop  unique  properties— the  whole  is  more 
than  the  sum  of  the  parts;  systems  and  organisms  cannot  be  decomposed- 
fragmented— into  individual  elements— parts— because  their  unique  systemic 
and  organic  properties  transcend  the  elements— parts);  of  heterarchy 
(the  order  we  experience  is  a  function  of  the  activity  of  ordering 
performed  by  the  mind;  all  apparently  "real"  orders  are  also  determined 
by  a  mental  ordering  activity);  of  holography  (information  is  distributed 
throughout  the  system  rather  than  being  concentrated  at  specific  points; 
at  each  point  information  about  the  whole  is  contained  in  the  part; 
everything  is  interconnected);  of  mutual  causality  (the  universe  in  an 
interconnected  network,  an  indivisible  whole);  and  of  perspective  (where 
and  how  cne  looks  at  systems  and  organisms  affects  what  will  be  seen; 
the  knower's  perspective  is  crucial  in  determining  what  is  known;  any 
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one  focus  of  observation  provides  only  one  perspective,  so  that  no 
discipline  gives  a  complete  picture  and  all  knowledge  is  at  best  partial; 
one  form  of  knowledge  or  method  cannot  be  reduced  into  another). 

On  inquirer-object  (respondent)  relationship:    the  naturalistic 
paradian:  is  supported  by  the  ideas  of  indeterminacy  (there  is  a  reciprocal 
relationship  between  the  knower  and  the  known;  the  nature  of  the  observa- 
tion process  affects  the  results,  so  that  measurements  are  determined  by 
the  relationship  between  the  observer  and  the  observed);  and  of  perspective 
(where  and  how  one  looks  at  systems  and  organisms  affects  what  will  be 
seen;  the  knower's  perspective  is  crucial  in  determining  what  is  known; 
knowledge  is  protected  not  by  abstracting  Trom  all  perspective— the 
claim  for  objectivity—but  by  balancing  multiple  perspectives  to  constrain 
bias--the  claim  for  fairness). 

On  the  nature  of  truth  statements:    the  naturalistic  paradigm  is 
supported  by  the  ideas  of  comp1exity~Tholism  is  vindicated  over  atomism 
and  diversity  over  uniformity);  of  heterarchy  (different  individuals 
tend  to  experience  the  same  order  because  all  rational  creatures  order 
experience  using  the  same  intrinsic  categories— a  shared  paradigm);  of 
holography  (what  is  detected  in  any  part  must  characterize  the  whole), 
of  indeterminacy  (in  complex  systems  and  organisms,  future  possibilities 
can  be  known  Eut  precise  outcomes  cannot  be  predicted,  that  is,  predict- 
ability is  replaced  by  probability);  by  mutual  causality  (to  completely 
understand  a  system  or  organism  requires  knowing  its  history,  which 
cannot  be  completely  known  from  its  present  condition;  mutual  causality 
in  complex  systems  and  organisms  tends  to  produce  unpredictable  results); 
and  of  morphogenesis  (change  is  not  only  continuous  and  quantitative  but 
discontinuous  and  qualitative). 

On  attribution/explanation  of  action:    the  naturalistic  paradigm  is 
supported  by  the  ideas  of  heterarchy  (structures  of  systems  and  organisms 
operate  heterarchically,  creating  a  net  of  mutual  constraints  and  influences); 
of  holography  (everything  is  interconnected);  of  indetermi nacy  (not 
everything  is  possible  but  among  the  possibilities  choices  do  affect 
outcomes);  of  mutual  causality  (there  is  a  complex  of  mutually  interacting 
''causes'1  leading  to  a  particular  outcome;  the  universe  is  an  interconnected 
network,  an  indivisible  whole);  and  of  morphogenesis  (new  and  complex 
systems  and  organisms  arise  out  of  old  through  a  complex  process  that 
amplifies  deviation  through  reciprocal  causality— positive  feedback  and 
feedforward— and  through  interactions  with  the  surrounding  environment; 
fluctuations  in  a  system  or  organism  interact,  affecting  each  other  and 
mutually  causing  wholly  new  systems  and  organisms  to  arise;  more  highly 
ordered  systems  and  organisms  are  produced  from  less  highly  ordered, 
simple  systems  and  organisms  so  that  order  can  arise  even  from  disorder; 
components  constrain  but  do  not  determine  emergent  form  in  morphogenetic 
change). 

On  the  role  of  values  in  inquiry:    the  naturalistic  paradigm  is 
supported  by  the  ideas  of  perspective  (where  and  how  one  looks  at  systems 
and  organisms  affects  what  will  be  seen;  the  knower's  perspective  is 
crucial  in  determining  what  is  known;  what  we  believe  about  systems  and 
organisms  determines  much  of  what  we  see— believing  is  seeing;  knowledge 
is  protected  not  by  abstracting  from  all  perspectives—the  claim  of 
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objectivity— but  by  balancing  multiple  perspectives  to  constrain  bias-- 
the  claim  of  fairness;  publicly  shared  reality  is  not  unchanging,  i.e., 
objective— what  is  taken  to  be  reality  shifts  as  shared  paradigms  shift; 
the  concept  of  paradigm  shift— itself  a  kind  of  pespectival  reorientation- 
opens  the  possibility  of  an  almost  limitless  proliferation  of  research 
programs  based  on  widely  different  assumptions). 

The  present  study  may  be  conceived  as  c  ,e  of  those  "new"  research 
programs  based  on  different  assumptions.    By  now  it  should  be  clear  that 
the  selection  of  the  new  inquiry  paradigm  as  the  basis  for  this  research 
is  neither  random  nor  whimsical;  nor  has  the  paradigm  been  selected 
simply  because  a  case  study  (or  qualitative)  approach  might  provide  a 
useful  complement  to  those  approaches  that  have  been  or  may  be  carried 
out  in  mort  conventional  ways.    THE  PARADIGM  OF  NATURALISTIC  INQUIRY  HAS 
BEEN  SELECTED  BECAUSE  IT  REP    SENTS  THE  BEST  FIT,  PROVIDES  THE  GREATEST 
RESONANCE,  IS  MOST  CONGENIAl    0  EMERGENT,  VANGUARD  WAYS  0^  VIEWING  THE 
WORLD  THAT  HAVE  BEGUN  TO  CHmACTERIZE  VIRTUALLY  EVERY  MAJOR  BASIC  AND 
APPLIED  DISCIPLINE  EXTANT. 

Implications  for  the  Hoing  of  Inquiry 

Advocates  of  naturalistic  inquiry  of  course  cannot  do  research 
armed  only  with  a  different  set  of  undergirding  assumptions  or  basic 
beliefs.    But  this  set  of  axioms  does  have  enormous  implications  for  how 
research  is  actually  carried  out.    In  this  section  we  propose  to  indicate 
some  o*  the  more  important  implications  of  this  paradigm  for  actual 
research  operations.    The  importance  of  these  modes  will  be  more  fully 
appreciated  as  this  study  is  described  in  greater  detail  in  subsequent 
sections  of  this  technical  report. 

We  shall  discuss  thirteen  characteristics  of  operational  naturalistic 
inquiry.    These  characteristics  can  be  justified  in  two  ways:    (1)  by 
their  logical  dependence  on  the  axioms  the  undergird  the  system,  and  (2) 
by  ^heir  coherence  one  with  another.    These  thirteen  characteristics  in 
fact  display  a  synergism  such  that,  once  one  is  selected,  the  others 
more  or  less  fall  into  line.    Some  attempt  will  be  made  in  the  para- 
graphs that  follows  to  demonstrate  these  claims. 

With  respect  to  the  axioms: 

Characteristic  1:    Natural  Setting.    N  (the  Naturalist)  elects  to 
carry  out  research  in  the  natural  setting  or  context  of  the  entity  which 
he  proposes  to  study  because:    his  ontology  suggests  that  realities  are 
multiple  wholes  which  cannot  be  understood  in  isolation  from  their 
rontexts  nor  can  they  be  fragmented  for  separate  study  of  parts  (the 
whole  is  more  than  the  sum  of  the  parts);  because  he  believes  that  the 
very  act  of  observation  will  influence  what  is  seen,  and  he  prefers  his 
own  interaction  to  take  place  with  the  enti ty-in-context  for  fullest 
understanding;  because  he  believes  that  context  is  crucial  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  a  finding  may  have  meaning  in  some  other  context  for 
fullest  understanding;  because  he  believes  the  context  is  crucial  in 
deciding  whether  or  not  a  finding  may  have  meaning  in  some  other  context 
as  well;  because  he  believes  in  complex  mutual  shaping  rather  than 
linear  causation  and  therefore  feels  he  must  see  the  pheonomenon  in  its 
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full-scale  influential  (force)  fis'id;  and  because  contextual  value 
structures  are  at  leas,  partly  determinative  of  what  will  be  found. 


Characteristic  2:    Emerge.it  Design.    N  elects  to  allow  the  research 
design  to  emerge  (flow,  cascade,  unfold)  rather  than  to  construct  it 
a  priori  because  U  is  inconceivable  that  he  could  know  enough  ahead  of 
time  aUout  the  many  multiple  realities  to  devise  the  design  adequately; 
because  he  knows  that  what  will  emerge  is  a  function  of  his  interaction 
with  the  phenomenon  which  is  largely  unpredictable  in  advance;  because 
he  cannot  know  suffici  ell  the  patterns  of  mutual  shaping  that 

are  likely  to  exist;  ar.  jecause  the  various  value  systems  involved 
(including  his  own)  interact  in  unpredictable  ways  to  influence  the 
outcome. 

Characteristic  3:    Human  Instrument.    N,  elects  to  use  himself  and 
other  humans  as  the  primary  data-gathering  Instruments  (as  opposed  to 
paper  and  pencil  or  brass  instruments)  because  it  would  be  virtually 
impossible  to  build  a  non-human  instrument  with  sufficient  adaptability 
to  encompass  the  variety  of  realities  to  be  encountered;  because  he 
understands  that  all  instruments  interact  with  respondents  and  objects 
but  that  only  the  human  instrument  is  capable  of  grasping  and  evaluating 
the  meaning  of  that  differential  interaction;  because  the  intrusion  of 
instruments  intervenes  in  the  mutual  shaping  of  other  elements  and  that 
shaping  can  be  appre     ted  and  evaluated  only  by  a  human;  anj  because 
all  instruments  are  value-based  and  interact  with  local  values  but  only 
the  human  is  in  a  position  to  identify  and  take  into  account  (to  some 
extent)  those  resulting  biases. 

Characteristic  4:    Qualitative  Methods.   N.  elects  qual itative 
methods  over  quantitative  because  they  are  more  adaptable  to  dealing 
with  multiple  (and  less  aggregatable)  realities;  because  such  methods 
expose  more  directly  the  nature  of  the  transaction  between  investigator 
and  respondent  (or  object)  and  hence  make  easier  an  assessment  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  phenomenon  is  described  (or  biased  by)  the  investi- 
gator's own  posture;  and  because  qualitative  methods  are  more  sensitive 
to  and  adaptable  to  the  many  mutually-shaping  influences  and  value 
patterns  that  may  be  encountered. 

Characteristic  5:    Utilization  of  Tacit  Knowledge.    N.  argues  for 
the  legitimation  of  tacit  (intuitive,  felt)  knowledge  in  addition  to 
propositional  knowledge  (knowledge  expressible  in  language  form)  because 
often  the  nuar.ces  of  the  multiple  realities  can  be  appreciated  only  in 
this  way;  because  much  of  the  interaction  between  investigator  and 
respondent  or  object  occurs  at  this  level;  and  because  tacit  knowledge 
mirrors  more  fairly  and  accurately  the  value  patterns  of  the  investigator 
himself. 


Hofscadter  (1979)  points  out  that  adaptability  and  perfectabil ity  stand 
in  close  trade-off  to  one  another--ths  more  perfect  an  instrument  is, 
the  less  adaptable.    The  human,  far  from  perfect,    n  virtually  infinitely 
adaptable. 
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Characteristic  6:    Grounded  The.ory.    H  prefers  to  have  his  guiding 
substantive  theory  emerge  from  (be  grounded  in)  the  data  because  no 
a  priori  theory  could  possibTy  encompass  the  multiple  realities  that  are 
likely  to  be  encountered;  because  believing  is  seeing  and  N, wishes  to 
enter  his  transactions  with  respondents  as  neutrally  as  possible  ; 
because  a  priori  theory  is  likely  to  be  built  on  a  priori  generalizations 
which,  while  they  may  make  nomothetic  sense,  may  provide  a  poor  idio- 
graphic  fit  to  the  situation  encountered;  because  the  mutual  shapings 
found  in  a  particular  context  may  be  explicable  only  in  terms  of  the 
contextual  elements  found  there;  and  because  grounded  theory  is  most 
likely  to  be  responsive  to  contextual  values  (and  not  merely  to  investi- 
gator values). 

Characteristic  7:    Inductive  Data  Analysis.    N  prefers  inductive 
(to  deductive)  data  analysis  because  that  process  is  more  likely  to 
identify  the  multiple  realitites  to  be  found  in  those  data;  because  such 
analysis  is  more  likely  to  make  the  investigator-respondent  (or  object) 
interaction  explicit,  recognizeable,  and  accountable;  because  this 
process  is  more  likely  to  describe  the  setting  fully  and  make  decision;, 
about  transferability  to  other  settings  easier;  because  inductive  data 
analysis  is  more  likely  to  identify  the  mutually  shaping  influences  that 
interact;  and  because  values  can  be  an  explicit  part  of  the  analytic 
structu re. 

Characteristic  8:    Purposive  Sampling.    N.  is  likely  to  eschew 
random  or  representative  sampling  in  favor  of  purposive  or  theoretical 
sampling  because  he  thereby  increases  the  scope  or  range  of  data  exposed 
and  increases  the  likelihood  that  the  full  range  of  multiple  realitites 
will  be  uncovered;  and  because  purposive  sampling  can  be  pursued  in  ways 
that  will  maximize  the  investigator's  ability  to  devise  grounded  theory 
that  takes  adequate  account  of  local  conditions  (for  possible  transfer- 
ability), local  mutual  shapings,  and  local  values. 

Characteristic  9:    Problem-determined  Boundaries.    N.  is  more  likely 
to  set  boundaries  to  his  inquiry  on  the  basis  of  the  emergent  problems 
(rather  than  on  the  basis  of  a  priori  or  theoretical  specification) 
because  that  permits  the  multiple  realities  to  define  the  problem  (rather 
than  preconceptions);  because  problem  setting  can  be  more  closely  mediated 
by  the  investigator-problem  interaction;  because  boundaries  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  set  without  intimate  contextual  knowledge  including 
knowledge  about  the  mutually  shaping  factors  involved;  and  because 
problems  .ia\«i  no  meaning  in  any  event  in  abstraction  from  the  local  (and 
investigator)  value  systems. 

Characteristic  10;    Idiographic  Interpretation.    N.  is  inclined  to 
i nte rpret  his  data  (including  drawing  conclusions)  idi ogra phical ly  (in 
terms  of  the  particulars  of  the  case)  rat..er  than  nomothetical  ly  (in 
terms  of  law-like  generalizations)  because  different  interpretations  are 
likely  to  be  meaningful  for  different  realities;  and  because  inter- 
pretations depend  so  heavily  for  their  validity  on  local  particulars 


That  is,  in  open-minded  but  not.  empty-headed  fashion. 
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including  the  particular  investigator-respondent  (or  object)  interaction, 
the  contextual  factors  involved,  the  local  mutually-shaping  factors 
influencing  one  another,  and  the  local  (as  well  as  investigator)  values* 

Characteristic  11:    Tentative  Application.    H  is  likely  to  be 
tentative  (hesitant)  about  making  broad  application  of  his  findings 
because  realities  are  multiple  and  different;  because  the  findings  are 
to  some  extent  dependent  upon  the  particular  interaction  between  investi- 
gator and  respondents  (or  object)  which  may  not  be  duplicated  elsewhere; 
because  the  extent  to  which  the  findings  may  be  applicable  elsewhere 
depends  on  the  empirical  similarity  of  sending  and  receiving  contexts; 
because  the  particular  "mix"  of  mutually-shaping  influences  may  vary 
markedly  from  setting  to  setting;  and  because  value  systems,  especially 
contextual  values,  may  be  sharply  at  variance. 

Characteristic  12:    Case  Study  Reporting  Mode.    H  is  likely  to 
prefer  the  case  study  reporting  mode  (over  the  scientific  or  technical 
report)  because  it  is  more  adapted  to  a  description  of  the  multiple 
realities  found  at  any  given  site;  because  it  is  adaptable  to  demon- 
strating the  investigator's  interaction  with  the  site  and  consequent 
biases  that  may  result  (reflexive  reporting);  because  it  provides  the 
basis  for  both  individual  "naturalistic  generalizations"  (Stake,  1980) 
and  transferability  to  other  sites  (thick  description);  because  it  can 
picture  the  value  positions  of  investigator,  substantive  theory,  metho- 
dological paradigm,  and  local  contextual  values* 

Characteristic  13:    Special  Criteria  for  Trustwortniness.    N  is 
iikely  to  find  the  conventional  trustworthiness  criteria  (internal  and 
external  validity,  reliability,  and  objectivity)  appropriate  in  principle 
but  inconsistent  with  the  axioms  and  procedures  of  naturalistic  inquiry; 
hence  he  is  likely  to  define  new  (but  analogous)  criteria  and  devise 
operational  procedures  for  applying  them.    More  will  be  said  of  these 
criteria  and  methods  in  a  later  section;  here  it  is  simply  worth  noting 
that  the  conventional  criterion  of  internal  validity  fails  N_  because  it 
implies  an  isomorphism  between  research  outcome  and  a  single,  tangible 
reality  onto  which  inquiry  can  converge;  that  the  criterion  of  external 
validity  fails  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  basic  axiom  concerning 
generalizability;  that  the  criterion  of  reliability  fails  because  it 
requires  absolute  stability  and  repl icabili ty,  neither  of  which  is 
appropriate  for  a  paradigm  based  on  emergent  design;  and  that  the 
criterion  of  objectivity  fails  because  the  paradigm  openly  admits  investi- 
gator-respondent (or  object)  interaction  and  the  role  of  values.  The 
case  will  later  be  made  that  there  exist  subscitute  criteria  (credibility, 
transferability,  dependability,  and  conf irmabil ity) ,  and  corresponding 
empirical  procedures,  that  adequately  (if  not  absolutely)  affinn  the 
trustworthiness  of  naturalistic  approaches. 

With  respect  to  synergism  among  the  characteristics: 

A  second  basis  for  claiming  that  the  above  list  of  thirteen  charac- 
teristics is  justifiable  for  naturalistic  inquiry  is  the  fact  that  they 
display  a  remarkable  coherence  and  inter-dependence.    A  simple  illustration 
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will  suffice  to  make  the  point  that  each  is  a  raison  d'etre  for  the 
others,  and  the  exclusion  of  any  one  of  them  would  seriously  damage  the 
others: 

In  doing  research  from  a  naturalistic  perspective,  N  is  forced  i..co 
the  natural  setting  because  he  cannot  specify,  without  an  a  priori 
theory  or  hypotheses,  what  is  important  to  control  or  even  to  study. 
Until  he  has  spent  some  time  in  the  setting  he  cannot  specify  his  problem 
even  in  a  rudimentary  form,  or  bound  it.    He  could  not  design  a  contrived 
study  because  he  would  not  know  what  to  contrive  or  control.    If  theory 
is  to  oe  grounded  in  data,  those  data  must  first  be  located  and  analyzed 
inductively.    Since  N  cannot  specify  the  precise  form  of  the  data  to  be 
sought,  he  must  fall  back  on  an  open-ended,  adaptive  instrument:  the 
human  being,  who,  like  the  "smart  bomb,"  can  identify  and  hone  in  on 
(purposefully  sample)  the  target  without  having  been  precisely  pre-pro- 
grammed to  strike  it.    Humans  find  certain  data  collection  means  more 
congenial  than  others;  they  tend  toward  the  use  of  qualitative  methods 
that  "extend"  human  senses:    seing,  hearing,  and  tacit  "sixth  sensing" 
that  lead  one  to  observation,  interview,  documentary  analysis,  and  the 
like.    These  methods  result  in  insights  and  information  about  the  sending 
context  so  that  the  extent  of  transferability  and  applicability  in  some 
other  receiving  context  may  be  judged.    No  aggregations,  no  generali- 
zations, no  cause-effect  statements  can  emerge  but  only  idiographic 
interpretations;  hence,  there  is  an  air  of  tentativeness  surrounding  any 
proposed  application.    Finally,  the  case-study  mode  lends  itself  well  to 
the  full  description  that  will  be  required  to  encompass  all  of  these 
facets  and  make  possible  understanding  on  the  part  of  a  reader  (building 
on  his  own  tacit  knowledge  and  making  "naturalistic  generalizations" 
possible).    Judgments  about  the  trustworthiness  of  such  a  process  cannot 
be  made  with  conventional  criteria;  criteria  devised  especially  for  and 
demonstrably  appropriate  to  naturalistic  inquiry  are  required. 

The  present  study  was  carried  out  with  all  of  these  implications  in 
mind.    The  remainder  of  this  report  assumes  that  the  reader  is  familiar 
with  their  meaning.    The  reported  research  should  be  judged  on  the  basis 
of  its  conformity  to  these  principles  and  its  satisfaction  of  appropriate 
traustworthiness  criteria.    The  reader  is  not  required  to  agree  with  the 
naturalistic  paradigm  but  only  to  understand  its  implications.  Responsive 
(and  responsible)  criticism  can  take  only  one  of  two  forms: 

*  to  assert  that  the  work  was  carried  out  in  ways  inconsistent 
with  the  naturalistic  axioms  and  their  implications;  or 

*  to  assert  that  the  axioi~3  themselves  are  invalid  on  some 
grounds. 

Criticisms  of  the  first  kind  are  empirical  in  nature  and  require  support 
by  reference  to  the  research  operations  and  findings.    Criticisms  of  the 
second  kind  are  metaphysical  and  probably  have  no  place  except  in  epis- 
temological  discussions.    Or,  to  return  to  where  we  began,  with  Julienne 
Ford,  criticisms  of  the  first  kind  are  directed  toward  issues  of  T, 
(logical  truth)  and  T4  (empirical  truth)  while  criticisms  of  the  second 
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kind  are  directed  toward  T,.    And  as  Ford  has  so  eloquently  argued, 
basic  beliefs  cannot  be  demonstrated  1%;  they  can  only  be  accepted  or 
rejected.    But  of  course,  they  cannot  De  demonstrated  False1  either! 
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PART  III:  PROCEDURES 


This  Part  outlines  the  operational  procedures  used  in  carrying  out 
the  field  study  portion  of  the  research.    A  number  of  matters  are  covered, 
inc:uding:    design  update,  site  selection,  arrangements  for  the  three 
visits  made  to  each  site,  data  analysis,  drafting  the  case  study,  internal 
and  field  site  reviews  of  the  draft,  and  steps  taken  to  assure  trustworth- 
iness or  tne  data.    A  final  section  outlines  a  number  of  methodological 
problems  that  arose  because  of  the  application  of  the  naturalistic 
paradigm,  and  makes  suggestion,  on  how  to  handle  them  in  future  research. 

The  Design  Update 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  HIE  project  officer,  the  research 
staff  prepared  an  updated  version  of  the  research  plan  (submitted  July 
2,  1981)  that  would  take  account  of  two  developments  that  had  occurred 
since  submission  of  the  original  proposal:    (1)  nr  '  concepts  and  informa- 
tion that  had  emerged  as  a  result  of  dealing  with  the  clarification 
questions  raised  by  NIE,  and  (2)  advances  in  thinking  on  the  part  of 
project  staff  regarding  the  means  of  application  of  the  naturalistic 
paradigm. 

In  this  so-called  Revved  Plan,  the  purpose  of  the  study  was  described 
as  being  two-fold:    "To  increase  our  knowledge  of  how  special  education 
services  are  delivered  through  a  variety  of  inter-agency  mechanisms,  and 
to  draw  together  findings  on  rural  district  implementation  of  P.L. 
94-142  from  a  variety  of  other  completed  and  ongoing  studies."  The 
first  purpose  was  to  b<*  addressed  through  the  field  studies  and  the 
second  through  the  rese*. :h  synthesis  activities.    So  far  as  the  field 
studies  portion  wis  concerned,  the  Revised  Plan  suggested  that  it  would 
be  bounded  by  three  elements:    the  parameters  of  the  problem  under 
study,  the  initial  stipulations  of  the  sponsor  of  the  study  (i.e.,  NIE), 
and  "the  emergent  design  or  recycling  process  common  to  all  naturalistic 
inquiry." 

The  parameters  of  the  problem  were  discussed  along  five  dimensions: 
special  education  prior  to  P.L.  94-142;  rural  education  (including 
especially  geography  and  financing);  rural  special  education;  inter-agency 
collaboratives;  and  the  change/innovation  process.    Initial  sponsor 
stipulations  were  taken  to  be  thos*  included  in  the  RFP  as  well  as 
others  generated  in  conversations  between  the  research  staff  and  the  NIE 
project  officer.    The  question:  of  interest  resulting  from  all  of  the 
preceding  are  essentially  those  outlined  in  Table  J.  of  Part  l_.  Changes 
arising  because  of  the  emergent  design  could  of  course  not  be  stipulated 
in  advance  (although  they  will  become  clear  in  the  remainder  of  this 
Part). 

The  Revised  Plan  contained,  in  addition  to  the  above,  detailed 
discussion  of  site  selection  requirements  and  criteria,  the  methodological 
stance  of  the  research  (essentially  as  reviewed  in  Part  II  of  this 
report),  and  the  processes  to  be  utilized  for  the  research  synthesis  and 
policy  implications  elements  (which  are  not  germane  to  this  technical 
report).    A  final  section  dealt  with  management  issues. 
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Before  settling  on  the  features  of  the  research  outlined  in  the 
Revised  Plan,  the  staff  determined  to  submit  it  for  the  consideration  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee.     Sections  of  the  Plan  were  sent  to 
committee  members  in  late  July,  1981,  in  preparation  for  the  meeting 
held  in  Lawrence  on  August  20-21,  1981.    Members  were  asked  to  critique 
the  Revised  Plan  as  well  as  to  prepare  position  statements  in  relation 
to  one  or  more  of  several  topical  sessions  to  which  they  were  assigned. 
For  example,  the  National  Rura1  Project  (NRP)  addressed  Perspectives  on 
Rural  Special  Education,  Collaborative  Arrangements,  and  P.L.  94-142  in 
Rural  States;  and  the  Stanford  Researcn  Institute  (SRI)  addressed 
Perspectives  on  Rural  P.L.  94-142,  Organizational  Change  and  Innovation, 
and  P.L.  94-142  in  Rural  Cooperatives. 

The  two  day  discussion  resulted  in  a  good  deal  of  clarification  of 
concepts  both  on  the  part  of  NAC  members  and  the  project  staff,  but 
focused  almost  entirely,  when  it  came  to  suggestions  for  operational 
stj?s,  on  the  site  selection  process.    Indeed,  the  single  follow-up  task 
resulting  from  the  meeting  was  concerned  entirely  with  identification  of 
criteria  for  site  selection;  this  task  will  be  reviewed  in  the  section 
on  "Site  Selection"  that  follows.    F«-ent1al ly,  then,  the  research 
design  as  outlined  in  the  Revised  Plan  was  affirmed  and  ratified  as  the 
initial  point  of  departure  for  the  field  study  work. 

Site  Selection 

Five  sites  were  finally  included  in  the  study.    While  the  original 
RFP  called  only  for  five  sites,  the  Revised  Plan  amended  that  number  to 
eight— a  sizeable  overestimate  of  what  would  be  possible,  as  it  turned 
out.    Numbers  were  again  reduced  through  negotiations  with  the  NIE 
project  officer  (and  through  him,  with  the  NIE  fiscal  officer)  as  it 
became  apparent  that  eight  sites  were  beyond  the  resources  of  the  project; 
first  to  seven,  then  to  six,  and  finally  back  to  the  original  five 
sites. 


The  members  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  were:    Dr.  Doris  Helge, 
Murray  State  University,  Director  of  the  National  Rural  Project;  Dr. 
Clifford  Howe,  Chairman,  Division  of  Special  Education,  the  University 
of  Iowa;  Dr.  James  Jess,  Superintendent,  Cal  Community  Schools,  Latimer, 
Iowa;  Mr.  Lloyd  Lockwood,  Director,  Central  Kansas  Educational  Coopera- 
tive, Salina,  Kansas;  Dr.  Cecil  Miskel,  then  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Policy  and  Administration,  University  of  Kansas,  and  currently 
Dean,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Utah;  Dr.  Judy  Schrag,  Assistant 
Superintendent,  Special  Services,  Office  of  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Washington;  Dr.  Marian  Stearns,  SRI  Ii  srnational, 
Menlo  Park,  California;  Dr.  Anne  R.  Wright,  SRI  International,  Menlo 
Park,  California;  Dr.  Noble  Gividen,  Director,  Southeast  Arkansas 
Educational  Cooperative,  Monticello,  Arkansas;  Dr.  Yvonna  S.  Lincoln, 
Department  of  Educational  Policy  and  Administration,  University  of  Kansas. 
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The  question  of  site  selection  was,  as  it  turned  out,  the  most 
troublesome  of  the  methodological  questions  faced  by  the  research  staff. 
Case  research  is  often  attacked  c.i  the  grounds  that  it  results  cannot  be 
generalized  precisely  because  a  small  number  of  sites  can  hardly  be 
claimed  to  be  representative  of  anything.    The  project  staff  had  to 
overcome  this  bias,  from  its  well  wishers  (including  themselves)  as  well 
as  from  its  critics,  in  order  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  natural- 
istic paradigm  that  had  been  adopted.    That  paradigm  not  only  takes  a 
disinterested  posture  with  respect  to  representativeness  but  makes  a 
strong  statement  against  generalization  (in  the  usual  sense).  The 
sampling  was  to  be  purposeful ,  not  statistical.    The  major  issue  thus 
became  to  determine  carefully  just  what  the  purpose  of  sampling  was  to 
be. 

Michael  Quinn  Patton,  in  his  discussion  of  purposive  (or  theoretical) 
sampling  (Qualitative  Evaluation  Methods,  Sage,  1930,  p.  105  ff.)  suggests 
that  there  are  at  least  six  types  of  such  sampling:    sampl ing  extreme 
or  deviant  cases,  when  the  purpose  is  to  obtain  information  about  unusual 
cases  that  may  be  particularly  troublesome  or  enlightening;  sampling 
typical  cases,  when  the  purpose  is  to  avoid  rejection  of  information  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  known  to  arise  from  special  or  deviant  cases; 
maximum  variation  sampling,  when  the  purpose  is  to  document  unique 
variations  that  have  emerged  in  adapting  to  different  conditions; 
sampling  critical  cases,  when  the  purpose  is  to  permit  maximum  appli- 
cation of  information  to  other  cases  because,  if  it's  true  of  critical 
cases,  it  is  also  likely  to  be  true  of  all  other  cases;  sampling  politi- 
cally important  or  sensitive  cases,  when  the  purpose  is  to  attract 
attention  to  the  study;  and  convenience  sampling,  when  the  purpose  is  to 
save  time,  money,  or  effort. 

r    eemed  apparent  to  the  staff  that  bcth  maximum  variation  sampl- 
ing and  critical  case  sampling  might  appropriately  serve  the  objectives 
of  the  study  as  proposed.    *n  order  to  manage  critical  case  sampling, 
however,  critical  cases  havo  to  be  identified,  and  the  bases  for  labeling 
them  "critical *  must  be  precisely  determined.    Neither  of  these  conditions 
could  be  met  given  the  present  state  of  knowledge.    For  maximum  variation 
sampling,  on  the  other  hand,  the  only  information  required  is  the  status 
of  sampling  units  with  respect  to  variable  factors  of  interest.  Given 
these  considerations,  the  staff  fixed  upon  maximum  variation  sampling  as 
the  preferred  mode,  and  turned  its  attention  to  the  identification  of 
the  factors  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Before  turning  to  a  consideration  of  these  factors,  however,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  if  maximum  variation  is  to  be  achieved,  it  is 
important  to  select  sites  serial ly,  that  is,  not  to  select  later  sites 
until  earlier  ones  have  not  only  been  identified  by  at  least  preliminarily 
explored.    When  site  Vs  characteristics  are  well  known,  for  example, 
site  I  can  be  selected  to  pose  as  great  a  contrast  to     as  possible,  and 
so  on.    Time  precluded  the  selection  of  eight  sites  (as  originally 
intended)  in  full  serial  order,  that  is,  one  at  a  time,  but  it  was 
decided  to  select  one  site;  then,  when  it  had  been  explored,  to  select 
sites  2  and  2»  then  sites  4  and  5#  culminating  with  sites  £,      and  &  at 
the  en(L    As  noted,  only  five  «Ues  were  finally  included,  but  they  were 
selected  serially  in  the  order  1:2-3:4-5. 


Selection  Factors .    The  staff  began  on  this  task  in  a  twofold 
manneT:    by  searching  relevant  literature,  and  by  involving  a  group  of 
knowledgeable  consultants.    Of  special  utility  among  items  in  the  litera- 
ture were  H.  S.  Davis's  Educational  Service  Centers  in  the  U.S.A.  (New 
Haven,  Connecticut:    Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education,  1976); 
the  four  volume  report  published  by  Stephens  Associates  (1979)  which 
included:    Education  Service  Agencies:    Status  and  Trends,  The  Establish- 
ment and  Abolition~bf  a  Statewide  System  of  Education  service  Agencies: 
The  Kentucky  Experience,  Factors  Influencing J,ocal  Education  Agency 
Participation  in  the  Programs  and  Services  of  Education  Service  Agencies 
in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  Ma^or  Policy  Issues  Surrounding  the  Education 
Service  Agency  Movement  and  a  Proposed  Research  and  Development  Agenda; 
the  study  conducted  by  the  National  Association  of  State  Directors  of 
Special  Education,  State  Profiles  in  Special  Education  (Washington, 
D.C.:    The  Association,  1977);  the  study  conducted  by  SRI  International, 
Local  Implementation  of  P,L,  94-142;    First  Year  Report  of  a  Longitudinal 
Study  (Menlo  Park,  CA:    SRI  International,  1980);  and  the  report  by 
Doris  Helge,  "Problems  in  Implementing  Comprehensive  Education  Programming 
in  Rural  Areas"  (Exceptional  Children,  47,  7,  1981).    Consultants  involved 
by  mail  or  telephont  at  this  juncture  included  Noble  Gividen,  Director, 
Southeast  Arkansas  Educational  Cooperative,  Monticello,  Arkansas,  who 
had  been  a  senior  advisor  to  the  Stephens  series  of  studies  cited; 
Thomas  Schultz,  NIE  project  officer;  James  Siantz,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Special  Education;  Walter  Turner,  American  Association  of  School  Admini- 
strators, who  had  conducted  a  study  of  P.L.  94-142  concerns  for  that 
organization;  and  Anne  Wright,  director  of  the  SRI  project  named  above. 

A  preliminary  list  of  factors  was  drawn  up  based  on  inputs  from 
these  sources  which  was  presented  to  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
(NAC)  at  its  meeting  on  August  20-21,  1982.    The  list  contained  factors 
such  as  ruralness  (geography  and  demographics),  degree  of  similarity 
between  existing  state  legislation  and  P.L.  94-142,  education  service 
agency  (ESA)  structure  and  collaborative  history,  state  legislation 
relating  to  ESAsr  and  ESA  demographics.    This  preliminary  11st  formed 
the  basis  for  the  [JAC's  discussion  but  did  not  lead  to  any  final  conclu- 
sions.   Instead,  a  task  was  devised  for  the  NAC  to  carry  out  subsequent 
to  the  meeting  to  provide  further  data  for  making  the  selection  decision. 
NAC  members  were  asked  to:    (1)  Imagine  that  they  were  director  of  an 
ESA  and  had  before  them  the  stack  of  already  completed  case  studies 
emanating  from  this  study.    On  the  basis  of  what  factors  would  they 
decide  which  to  read,  that  is,  what  would  they  perceive  as  most  relevant 
to  their  interests?    (2)  Imagine  a  range  of  other  possible  consumers  of 
these  reports,  e.g.,  LEA  superintendents,  psychologists,  university  pro- 
fessors.   On  what  bases  would  these  other  audiences  select  reports  to 
read?   These  two  listings  were  returned  to  the  research  staff  for  proces- 
sing. 


From  these  inputs,  that  is,  literature  searches,  consultant  advice, 
NAC  meeting  discussions,  and  responses  to  the  NAC  post-meeting  task, 
eight  global  factors  were  identified  as  most  salient.    These  may  be 
sorted  into  two  groups.    Group  1  deals  with  national  or  stats  level 
factors,  and  includes:    the  section  of  the  country,  the  type  of  ESA 
permitted  or  required  under  state  law,  access  to  the  stcte,  and  the 
nature  of  the  stated  funding  pattern.   The  second  group  deals  with 
site-level  factors,  and  includes:    "ruralness,"  ESA  demographics,  ESA 
funding  pattern,  and  access  to  the  LEA. 

Factors  of  access  were  of  course  determined  prior  to  making  entre' 
to  any  particular  site.    These  factors,  at  both  state  and  local  levels, 
were  thus  used  simply  as  screens;  sites  (or  states)  which  it  was  believed 
would  not  permit  access  were  not  considered.     With  respect  to  the  other 
factors,  efforts  were  made  to  secure  contrasts  between  sites  in  accordance 
with  the  purposive  sampling  principle  of  maximum  variation. 

No  doubt  the  comparability  of  the  sites  could  be  better  judged  if 
the  reader  had  knowledge  of  their  identity.    Although  in  several  cases 
site  directors  would  have  preferred  having  their  identity  made  public, 
because  they  were  convinced  that  their  sites  were  exemplary,  nevertheless 
good  research  ethics  demand  that  they  remain  anonymous. 

Procedures  for  First  Visit  to  Each  Site 

Each  of  the  five  sites  was  scheduled  for  three  visits.    The  first, 
designated  Site  Visit  1  or  SV-1.  was  intended  to  provide  an  orientation 
and  overview  for  the  site,  building  an  initial  familiarity,  providing 
the  team  an  opportunity  to  collect  documents  for  analysis,  and  paving 
the  way  for  Site  Visit  1  (which  usually  followed  SV-1  by  about  two 
months).    During  SV-2  the  issues  that  had  emerged  from  SV-1  data  and 
accompanying  documents  were  more  fully  explored.    A  draft  of  the  case 
study  for  that  site  was  prepared  in  the  time  interval  between  SV-2  and 
Site  Visit  2,  which  did  not  occur  until  the  second  year  or  about  eight 
months  after  SV-2.    SV-3  served  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  member-checking 
the  draft  (see  the  section  on  trustworthiness,  below,  for  a  full  expli- 
cation  of  the  member  check)  and  for  collection  of  whatever  additional 
information  was  needed  to  close  gaps  in  the  data.    Site  visit  teams 
typically  consisted  of  two  persons,  although  Site  £i  was>  visited  by  all 
research  team  members  in  order  to  have  a  common  base  of  experience. 

In  this  section  we  shall  describe  the  procedures  relative  to  SV-1; 
these  were  substantially  identical  for  all  five  sites.    The  procedures 
for  SV-2  and  SV-3  will  be  described  in  subsequent  sections. 

Initiating  contact  and  gaining  entre.    Once  a  site  had  been  tentatively 
identified  by  apply  the  criteria  or  the  preceding  section  and  determining 
the  likelihood  of  accessibility  from  knowledgeable  informants  (which  in 
all  cases  except  Site  1  included  relevant  personnel  from  the  state's 


*It  should  be  noted  that  no  state  or  site  actually  contacted  refused 
access. 
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department  of  public  instruction),  telephone  contact  with  made  by  the 
Principal  Investigator  with  the  ESA  Director.    The  nature  of  the  study 
was  explained  and  the  cooperation  of  the  Dire:tor  solicited.    In  several 
cases  the  Director  felt  that  he  needed  approval  of  his  board  and  in 
those  cases  such  approval  was  sought.    In  the  end,  all  five  contacted 
sites  agreed  to  cooperate  fully. 

When  such  initial  entre  had  been  gained,  the  ESA  Director  was  asked 
to  supply  certain  background  documents  which  would  give  the  research 
staff  some  initial  acquaintance  with  the  operations  of  the  ESA.    So  for 
example,  the  state  plan  mandated  under  P.L.  94-142  was  systematically 
requested,  as  were  any  other  documents  such  as  program  descriptions, 
staff  rosters,  evaluation  reports,  public  relations  brochures,  and  the 
like  which  the  Director  cared  to  share.    Analysis  of  these  documents 
gave  the  staff  some  initial  insights  into  the  ESA's  operation  and  made 
it  possible  to  pinpoint  the  personnel  with  whom  interview  contact  would 
1  ikely  be  useful . 

As  soon  as  feasible,  actual  dates  for  the  visit  were  arranged.  The 
typical  first  site  visit  occupied  three  days,  beginning  with  a  protocol 
conversation  with  the  Director  and  ending  with  a  debriefing  session  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  to  which  the  Director  was  free  to  invite 
anyone  he  thought  appropriate. 

Sampling  Respondents.    Prior  to  the  actual  site  visit,  project 
staff  furnished  to  the  Director  a  list  of  respondents  whom  they  wished 
to  interview.    Key  personnel  such  as  assistant  director,  director  of 
special  education,  master  teacher,  school  psychologist,  budget  officer, 
and  the  like  were  scheduled  by  name  (when  they  existed);  in  other  cases, 
role  types  were  named  and  it  was  left  to  the  Director  to  choose  the 
actual  persons.    So  for  example,  if  the  ESA  utilized  itinerant  teachers, 
the  respondent  list  would  contain  a  slot  for  such  a  person,  but  the 
Director  could  choose  the  actual  respondent.    In  general,  persons  repre- 
senting all  classes  of  ESA  personnel  (including  paraprofessionals),  LEA 
employees  who  had  special  education  duties,  regular  teachers  and  admini- 
strators who  related  to  handicapped  youngsters,  LEA  superintendents, 
members  of  LEA  and  ESA  boards,  and  parents  were  included  in  these  "open11 
categories.    Once  at  the  site,  the  research  team  made  an  effort  to 
identify  other  persons  who  ought  to  be  interviewed  because  of  their 
special  characterises,  e.g.,  an  especially  advocacy-oriented  parent, 
a  teacher  who  militantly  opposed  the  idea  of  mainstreaming,  a  parent 
who  felt  aggrieved  and  was  threatening  to  sue  the  ESA.    The  intent  in 
sampling  with  the  sites  was  the  same  as  the  intent  at  the  site  level, 
that  is,  to  maximize  the  information  obtained  so  as  to  develop  as  broad  and 
deep  an  understanding  of  the  ESA  as  possible. 

Consent  Forms.    Project  staff  were  acutely  sensitive  to  their 
ethical  and  legal  responsibility  to  gain  ful ly- informed  consent  from 
respondents  prior  to  interviewing  them.    Two  consent  forms  were  developed 
and  are  appended  to  this  report  as  Appendices  £  and  G.    Both  forms  were 
developed  by  a  member  of  the  research  staff  who  holds  a  law  degree,  and 
were  approved  by  the  Human  Subjects  Committee  and  the  University  Attorney 
at  the  University  of  Kansas.    The  first  of  these  forms  provided  background 
information  on  the  project,  indicated  that  procedures  to  be  used  to 
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safeguard  materials  in  project  files,  assured  the  respondent  that  anonymity 
would  be  maintained  (although  reminding  the  respondent  that  no  absolute 
guarantee  of  anonymity  could  be  given  because  locals  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  situation  might  be  able  to  make  judicious  guesses  about  the 
source  of  certain  kinds  of  information),  and  gave  the  respondent  the 
right  to  withdraw  at  any  time  without  prejudice  (ownership  of  respondent 
data  in  effect  remained  with  the  respondent).    Signing  this  form  effec- 
tively gave  permission  to  be  interviewed  and  to  have  the  resulting  data 
used  without  attribution.    The  second  form,  about  which  the  respondent 
could  make  an  independent  decision,  permitted  the  staff  to  attribute 
remarks  if  it  chose  to  do  so.    Blocks  of  consent  forms  were  sent  to  the 
Director  so  that  respondents  could  read  and  sign  them  in  advance  of  the 
site  visit;  in  instances  in  which  advance  sign-off  had  not  occurred, 
respondents  were  asked  to  read  and  sign  the  form(s)  at  the  time  of  the 
actual  interview. 

Logistics.    Carrying  out  a  site  visit  is  an  impossibility  without  a 
variety  of  logistical  arrangements  and  supports.    Travel  arrangements  to 
the  sites  (air  schedules,  car  rentals,  hotel  accommodations)  were  made 
by  project  support  staff  through  travel  agents.    Once  on  site,  local 
travel  was  accomplished  by  a  combination  of  University  cars  (for  one 
site),  personal  autos  (for  one  site),  rental  autos  (for  four  sites),  and 
transportation  provided  by  the  host  ESA  (one  site). 

Site  visits  always  began  with  a  protocol  conference  between  team 
members,  the  ESA  Director,  and  whomever  else  the  ESA  Director  cared  to 
involve.    A  good  many  activities— virtually  all  document  collection  and 
a  goodly  number  of  the  interviews- -were  conducted  at  the. headquarters  of 
the  ESA,  either  because  the  interview  respondents  were  based  there 
(e.g.,  the  Director,  the  school  psychologist,  an  itinerant  teacher)  or 
because  it  was  as  convenient  to  have  the  interviewee  come  to  that  facility 
as  anywhere  else  (e.g.,  a  parent,  an  ESA  board  member).    But  many  of  the 
interviews  and  some  document  collection  were  carried  out  in  member  LEA 
facilities— the  Superintendent's  office,  the  school  building  in  which  an 
EMR  resource  room  was  located,  the  vocational  school  to  which  selected 
handicapped  youngsters  were  bussed,  for  example. 

Despite  advance  planning  many  schedule  adjustments  had  to  be  made 
on  site.    Persons  scheduled  for  interview  became  ill  and  so  were  unavail- 
able.   Inclement  weather  slowed  travel  time  between  facilities  so  that 
time  slippage  occurred.    Interviews  were  at  times  unproductive  and  were 
terminated  early.    And  so  on.    Whenever  possible,  adjustments  were 
made— persons  of  similar  characteristics  substituted,  times  or  locations 
rearranged,  new  locations  included.    In  other  cases,  the  time  was  profit- 
ably used  by  the  team  members  in  reviewing  documents  that  had  been 
acquired  or  "cleaning  up"  field  notes. 

Whenever  possible,  team  members  ate  lunch  together  to  compare  notes 
and  make  adjustment  decisions.    Often  during  this  period  a  person  designated 
as  liaison  to  the  team— typically  the  Director's  secretary- -was  enlisted 
to  rearrange  the  schedule  and/or  to  contact  new  respondents.  These 
liaison  persons  proved  to  be  invaluable  assets,  and  indeed,  the  teams 
could  not  have  functioned  in  tf*e  field  without  ^hem.    It  was  to  these 
people  that  the  members  also  turned  for  routine  assistance  such  as 
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getting  copies  of  documents  that  could  not  he  moved,  dealing  with  the 
airlines  to  reschedule  flights,  and  the  like. 

Team  members  prepared  a  "kit"  of  materials  to  take  with  them  into 
the  field.    Included  in  the  kit  were  informational  items  such  as  local 
personnel  rosters  and  maps,  and,  when  available,  basic  demographic  data 
for  the  ESA  and  its  member  systems.    Data  collection  and  manipulation 
materials— notepads  for  use  in  interviews,  3X5  cards  onto  which  interview 
notes  and  informational  items  from  documents  could  be  abstracted  as  time 
to  do  so  became  available,  pens  and  pencils,  were  included,    basics  such 
as  staplers  (and  staple  pullers)  and  transparent  tape  were  not  overlooked. 
Finally,  the  kit  contained  the  journals  for  each  team  member  in  which 
entries  were  made  daily. 

The  importance  of  adequate  advance  logistical  arrangements  cannot 
be  overemphasized,  nor  can  the  need  for  adaptability.    Murphy's  law 
holds  no  less  for  sites  than  for  anything  else.    It  is  well  to  be  prepared. 

Interviewing.1    Interviewing  was  the  basic  mode  of  data  collection 
for  the  research.    During  SV-1  team  members'  skills  as  interviewers  were 
tested  as  at  no  other  time,  for  this  site  visit  was  orientational  and 
hence  the  interviewing  was  most  unstructured  and  open-ended.    The  utility 
of  the  human-as  instrument  could  not  have  been  more  clearly  demonstrated. 

While  it  is  an  oversimn^cation,  interviews  may  be  viewed  as  basically 
of  two  kinds:    those  in  whicn  the  interviewer  knows  what  it  is  he  or  she 
doesn't  know  and  so  can  form  specific  questions  to  find  it  out;  and 
those  in  which  the  interviewer  does  not  know  what  he  or  she  doesn't 
know,  and  hence  cannot  be  specific,  in  the  questioning  process.    In  the 
latter  case  it  is  important  to  uncover  informants  who  not  only  have  the 
answers  to  questions  but  also  know  what  questions  are  important  to  ask. 
The  interviewer  must  take  the  posture  of  learner;  he  or  she  says,  in 
effect,  "Tell  me  what  questions  I  ought  to  ask,  and  then  answer  them  for 
me."    It  was  the  latter  situation  that  the  team  members  found  themselves 
in  during  Site  Visit  1}  during  later  site  visits,  it  should  be  noted, 
the  former  situation  was  more  closely  approximated,  and  questions  could 
become  much  more  specific. 

Accordingly,  the  protocol  for  SV-1  interviews  was  very  open-ended. 
During  this  site  visit  it  was  more  important  to  identify  useful  informants 
than  to  know  specifically  what  to  ask  them.    The  interview  proceeded 
through  a  number  of  phases,  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.     Introduction  and  warmup.    During  this  phase  the  interviewer 
would  remind  the  respondent  of  the  purpose  of  the  study,  and,  if  consent 
forms  had  not  already  been  read  and  Signed,  would  walk  the  respondent 
through  this  step.    Then,  both  to  get  the  respondent  accustomed  to 
speaking  freely,  as  well  as  to  "warm  up"  his  or  her  mind  with  respect  to 
the  substance  to  be  discussed,  some  personal  "grand  tour"  questions  were 

asked.    Examples  are,  "How  did  you  come  to  be  a  ?"  Or, 

"What's  a  typical  day  like  for  you  around  here?" 


See  Appendix  B  for  a  table  of  interviewees. 
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2.  Delineation  of  roles  and  responsibil i ties*    Since  it  was 
important  to  understand  the  particular  perspective  of  the  informant,  the 
next  series  of  questions  dealt  with  a  description  of  the  informant's 
role  in  the  organization  and  the  responsibilities  he  or  she  bore*  It 
was  also  important  to  acquire  some  sense  of  the  informant's  career 
aspirations.    Typical  questions  were:    "Just  what  do  you  do  here?11 
"What's  the  nature  of  your  job?"    "What  are  you  responsible  for?" 
"Where  are  you  going  from  here?" 

3.  Delineation  of  relationships.    At  this  point  it  usually  became 
possible  to  delve  into  the  respondent's  relationships  with  other  persons 
in  and  out  of  the  ESA.    A  description  of  such  relationships  begins  to 
give  a  sense  of  how  the  organization  operates,  what  it  channels  cf 
communication  are,  and  how  accountability  works.    Example  questions  are: 
"Who  do  you  answer  to?"    "For  whom  are  you  responsible?"    "What  expecta- 
tions are  held  for  you,  and  by  whom?"    "How  do  you  communicate  with 
these  others?"    "How  are  disputes  or  conflicts  settled?" 

4.  Delineation  of  issues.    By  this  time  in  the  interview  the 
informant  was  typically  quite  Involved  and  ready  to  deal  with  more  sub- 
stantive issues.    (Respondents  not  involved  at  this  point  were  further 
stimulated  with  additional  genaral  questions  as  above,  or,  in  a  very  few 
cases,  the  interview  was  terminated.)   The  point  of  this  phase  of  the 
interview  was  to  have  the  respondent  identify  as  many  issues  (however  he 
or  she  personally  felt  about  them)  as  possible.    Some  sample  questions: 
"What  do  you  think  are  the  big  problems  that  keep  the  (ESA)  from  doing 
as  well  as  it  might?"    "What  are  some  of  the  things  that  get  in  your  way 
personally?"    "What  are  some  of  the  factors  that  make  it  hard  for  you  to 
do  your  job?"    "Easy  for  you  to  do  your  job?" 

5.  Dealing  with  issues*    When  the  respondent  had  volunteered  as 
many  issues  as  he  or  she  could  think  of,  the  interviewer  moved  on  to 
explore  each  issue  in  detail.    If,  *or  example,  the  respondent  had 
mentioned  a  lack  of  adequate  diagnostic  services,  the  interviewer  might 
say,  "Among  the  things  you  mentioned  as  troublesome  is  the  lack  of 
adequate  diagnostic  services.    How  do  you  get  around  that  problem?  What 
do  you  do  about  it?   What  ought  to  be  done  about  it?" 

Certain  issueSjhad  previously  been  identified  by  the  research  team 
from  prior  studies,   or,  in  the  case  of  later  site  visits,  from  the 
earlier  ones.    When  all  the  interviewee-identified  issues  had  been 
explored,  the  interviewer,  to  whatever  extent  time  permitted,  introduced 
those  a  priori  issues  (assuming  they  were  not  already  included  among 
those  volunteered  by  the  respondent)  and  sought  an  opinion.  Questions 
relating  to  weather,  travel  time  and  distance,  socialization  of  ESA  staff 
into  the  normal  routines  of  the  LEAs  served,  and  the  like  were  included. 
After  a  few  interviews  had  been  conducted,  issues  identified  by  earlier 
respondents  but  not  raised  by  the  respondent  being  interviewed  were  also 
introduced  for  comment  and  reaction.    In  this  way  the  interviews  became 


This  use  of  issues  from  the  literature  is  one  example  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  research  synthesis  materials  developed  by  the  staff  were 
used  symbiotically  with  the  field  studies. 
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more  focussed  over  time,  and  the  insights  of  one  respondent  could  be 
checked  by  others.  Confidence  in  the  data  could  thus  be  built  up  as  the 
site  visit  progressed. 

Most  interviews  were  scheduled  for  a  one  hour  period.    Some  inter- 
views were  terminated  in  less  than  that  time  because  they  proved  to  be 
unproductive.    In  some  instances,  interviews  were  scheduled  for  only  30 
or  45  minutes  to  fit  the  requirements  of  the  respondent.  Interviews 
with  more  "elite"1  respondents,  for  example,  the  ESA  Director,  were 
often  scheduled  more  open-endedly,  since  the  interviewer  needed  to  have 
whatever  time  was  necessary  to  pursue  all  issues  that  emerged.  In 
several  instances  interviews  proved  to  be  so  productive  that  the  inter- 
viewer elected  to  go  on  with  them  (to  whatever  extent  the  respondent 
permitted)  until  the  information  forthcoming  had  been  exhausted,  even  if 
subsequent  interviews  had  to  be  rescheduled  as  a  result. 

At  the  end  of  each  interview,  the  interviewer  attempted  to  summarize 
and  "feed  back"  to  the  respondent  the  main  points  that  had  been  made. 
This  summary  served  multiple  purposes:    as  an  initial  "member  check" 
(see  below)  on  what  had  been  said,  as  a  stimulus  to  the  respondent  to 
recall  other  items  of  useful  information,  and  as  a  means  of  "getting  the 
respondent  on  record"  about  what  had  been  said. 

The  staff  early  on  made  the  decision  not  to  tape-record  interviews. 
While  there  are  many  advantages  to  such  recording,  for  example,  an 
unimpeachable  data  source,  completeness,  opportunity  to  review  as  often 
as  needed  to  be  certain  that  all  essential  information  had  been  abstracted, 
opportunity  for  subsequent  review  for  non-verbal  clues  such  as  significant 
pauses,  raised  voice,  and  the  like,  it  was  felt  that  these  advantages 
were  more  than  offset  by  the  disadvantage  of  respondent  distrust.  While 
the  teams  were  to  be  on  site  on  three  occasions  over  a  one-year  period, 
and  so  could  expect  to  build  up  some  relationships  of  trust,  a  total  of 
nine  days  is  hardly  sufficient  to  support  the  claim  of  sufficient  engage- 
ment and  persistent  observation  needed  to  develop  these  relationships  to 
an  optimum  level.    It  was  more  important,  it  was  felt,  to  keep  the 
interviews  informal  and  relaxed,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  infor- 
mation, than  to  record  everything  under  circumstances  that  would  reinforce 
the  respondent  in  an  attitude  of  suspicion  and  anxiety. 

Accordingly,  the  interviewers  relied  entirely  upon  what  hand  written 
notes  they  could  take  during  the  interview  itself.    Obviously  not  every 
item  could  be  recorded,  and  hence  the  possiblity  of  some  selective  bias 
exists.    However,  the  interviewers  attempted  to  record  all  key  ideas, 
even  if  only  in  shorthand  form.    These  notes  could  be  fleshed  out  follow- 
ing the  interview  so  that  they  could  be  readily  understood  later.  The 
taking  of  hand  written  notes,  it  should  be  appreciated,  offers  some 
advantages  that  the  tape  recording  does  not,  as  for  example:    making  it 
possible  to  record  questions,  insights,  or  comments  not  directly  stated 


The  term  "elite"  is  used  in  the  sense  of  Dexter  (Elite  and  Specialized 
Interviewing.  Evanston,  II:  Northwestern  University  Press,  1970)  to 
denote  respondents  with  specialized  knowledge. 
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by  the  respondent  but  which  were  stimulated  in  the  interviewer's  mind  by 
the  interaction;  to  record  non-verbal  cues  that  the  interviewer  happened 
to  note,  especially  those  that  were  at  variance  with  what  was  being 
publicly  stated;  to  refer  back  to  information  given  earlier  for  clari- 
fication or  redirection,  as  called  for  by  the  flow  of  the  interview;  and 
to  facilitate  summarizing  for  the  terminal  member- check.    The  decision 
f  use  hand  written  notes  rather  than  tape  recordings  is  thus  by  no 
means  a  one-sided  trade-off. 

Document  collection.   As  has  already  been  noted,  numbers  of  key 
documents  were  collected  by  mail  prior  to  SV-1;  these  were  typically 
perused  sufficiently  well  in  advance  of  the  visit  to  "furnish  the  site 
visitors'  minds"  about  the  setting  they  were  about  to  study.    But  in 
addition,  many  other  documents  were  collected  on  site.    Typically,  the 
Director  of  the  ESA  would  have  available  other  relevant  materials  that 
he  could  not  send  by  nail  but  which  he  was  amendable  to  having  copied 
and  being  carried  off.    Other  documents  would  be  mentioned  by  Interview 
respondents  as  important  sources,  and  in  such  cases,  they  were  asked  for 
copies.    In  some  cases  these  documents  could  remain  in  the  possession  of 
the  staff;  1n  other  cases  the  staff  was  authorized  to  copy  them  at  their 
University  offices  and  retu     them  by  mall.    Some  documents  could  be 
consulted,  and  notes  made  at    t  their  contents,  but  the  reports  themselves 
could  be  neither  removed  nor  copied.    In  general,  the  staff  attempted  to 
err  on  the  side  of  commission  rather  than  omission;  it  was  better  to 
collect  materials  which  subsequently  turned  out  to  be  irrelevant  or 
unimportant  than  to  make  111-informed  decisions  on  site  about  importance 
that  later  were  regretted.    As  a  result,  the  staff  sometimes  felt  like 
"pack-rats,"  carrying  away  anything  and  everything  which  they  could  in 
good  conscience  remove. 

Journal  entries.    In  accordance  with  certain  suggestions  by  Lincoln 
(1981),  the  staff  resolved  to  develop  "rsflexive  journals"  with  entries 
of  five  types  made  in  five  different  (and  separate)  sections  of  the 
journal : 

1.     A  log  of  developing  perceptions.    This  log  began  with  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  each  site  visitor  pnor  to  visiting  the  site  for  the 
first  time  1n  which  the  staff  member  recorded  his  or  her  expectations 
about  what  would  be  found  at  that  site.    This  statement  was  intended  as 
a  partial  check  on  the  observer's  own  biases;  if,  after  visiting  the 
site,  he  or  she  produced  a  report  that  contained  only  (or  little  more 
than)  corroborations  of  those  expectations,  one  would  be  justified  in 
presuming  that  he  or  she  was  not  very  open  to  actual  site  data.  The 
staff  members  were  expected  to  acid  entries  about  their  changing  insights 
and  affect  over  time,  as  their  familiarity  with  the  site  grew;  the  log 
would,  presumably,  provide  a  record  of  the  site  visitor's  growth  in  the 
setting.    In  practice,  this  journal  turned  out  not  to  be  very  useful, 
mostly  because  the  actual  contact  with  a  particular  site  was  sporadic 
rather  than  sustained,  and  because  staff  members  could  not  sort  out 
impressions,  Insights,  and  affects  gained  from  one  site  from  those 
gained  at  another  site.    While  such  a  journal  might  in  principle  be 
useful  for  sites  at  which  an  observer  remained  for  sustained  periods,  it 
was  found  not  to  be  particularly  useful  in  this  case. 
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2.  A  Tog  of  day-to-day  procedures.    This  log  was  entered  on  a 
daily  basis  by  each  site  visitor  to  record  the  day's  activities,  more  or 
less  in  diary  form.    It  provided  both  a  legal  trail  of  contacts  made 
(should  that  ever  become  an  issue)  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  oudit 
trail  that  might  be  examined  by  a  post-study  auditor  (see  below  for  a 
description  for  the  audit  function). 

3.  A  methodological  log.    In  this  log  were  recorded  all  methodo- 
logical decisions  and  decision  points  which  influenced  the  final  design 
of  the  study.    Since  the  design  was  emergent,  decisions  would  be  made 
from  time  to  time  that  would  redirect  or  refocus  the  study.    In  order  to 
keep  track  of  these  decisions,  both  for  the  guidance  of  the  staff  and 
the  use  of  a  subsequent  auditor,  this  journal  was  kept  by  the  Principal 
Investigator;  at  the  time  of  writing  of  this  technical  report  (which 
also  depends  heavily  on  it),  it  occupied  some  three  loose-leaf  binders 
of  materials.    Some  sense  of  the  scope  of  entries  can  be  had  by  noting 
just  two  extreme  examples:    a  record  of  a  telephone  call  with  an  infor- 
mant that  added  several  possible  factors  to  be  considered  in  the  site 
sampling  plan,  and  a  copy  of  the  Revised  Research  Plan  submitted  to  NIE 
which  formulated  the  staff's  design  Ideas  some  six  months  into  the 
project. 

4.  A  log  of  day-to-day  introspections.    This  log  was  intended  to 
represent  some  dimensions  of  the  persons-as-instruments  who  were  actually 
engaged  in  doing  the  research.    If  it  is  important  to  know  about  the 
nature  and  properties  of  paper-and-pencil  or  brass  instrumentation  in 
conventional  research,  so  is  it  important  to  know  about  the  properties 

of  human  instruments  in  naturalistic  research.    In  this  log,  staff 
members  recorded,  in  diary  form,  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings  about 
the  research,  the  site,  the  people,  or  any  other  factor  that  appeared  to 
be  influencing  them.    The  intent  was  to  parallel  (roughly)  the  kind  of 
introspective  reflection  found  in  such  self-reports  as  Wax  (1971)  or 
Reinharz  (1S78).    This  log,  like  the  log  of  developing  perceptions  (#  1 
above)  turned  out  not  to  be  useful  for  roughly  the  same  reasons. 

5.  A  log  of  developing  insights  and  hypotheses.    It  was  expected 
Lhat  i:i  this  log  each  site  visitor  would  record  the  hypotheses  that 
began  to  emerge  in  his  or  her  mind  while  actually  carrying  out  the 
mechanics  of  a  site  visit  or  during  related  data  analysis  activities. 
It  was  presumed  that  these  hypotheses  could  be  pursued  in  subsequent 
activities  of  the  same  site  visit  or  in  subsequent  visits.    This  techni- 
que, while  reported  to  be  quite  useful  to  lone  field  researchers  (Douglas, 
1976;  Reinharz,  1978;  Wax,  1971),  did  not  prove  to  be  so  in  the  present 
case  precisely  (as  it  turned  out)  because  of  the  frequent  opportunities 
for  staff  to  exchange  ideas  face-to-face  (see  below).    These  team  inter- 
actions effectively  precluded  the  need  for  this  type  of  journal. 

Other  activities.    While  on  site  the  research  team  made  every 
effort  to  remain  open  to  the  setting  and  its  features  by  engaging  in  a 
variety  of  other  activities,  often  serendipitously,  that  happened  to 
present  themselves.    Some  of  these  were  relatively  formal,  as  for  example, 
attendance  at  a  meeting  of  the  ESA  board  which  might  take  place  during 
the  site  visit,  or  looking  on  at  a  teacher  training  session.    But  more 
informal  activities  were  also  in  included,  such  as  engaging  clerical 
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personnel  in  conversation,  eating  in  local  restaurants  and  chatting  with 
waitresses  and  fellow  diners,  studying  bulletin  board  displays  or  decora- 
tive features  of  offices,  or  taking  notice  of  physical  characteristics: 
the  nature  of  the  land,  the  kinds  of  crops  standing  in  the  fields,  the 
architecture  of  the  towns,  and  the  like.    All  of  these  activities,  while 
not  yielding  "data"  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  helping  the  team  to 
sense  the  ambience  of  the  setting  and  to  develop  its  store  of  tacit 
knowledge  about  it.    The  reader  may  judge  from  a  reading  of  the  case 
studies  whether  this  store  of  tacit  knowledge  played  a  major— and  impor- 
tant—role in  the  way  that  the  cases  were  developed. 

On-site  team  interactions.    As  much  of  the  site  visit  work  occurred 
in  formal  anu  informal  interactions  between  site  visit  team  members  as 
between  team  members  and  local  respondents.    This  close  interaction  is  a 
virtual  requirement  of  a  paradigm  that  relies  on  an  emergent  design, 
since  each  step  of  the  process  is  dependent  on  the  preceding  steps. 
When  more  than  one  researcher  is  involved,  it  is  essential  that  they 
communicate  frequently  in  order  that  the  design  should  unfold  in  similar 
ways  for  all  of  them. 

Team  members  made  every  effort  to  eat  all  tnree  meals  together  as 
well  as  to  meet  more  formally  each  evening  to  review  the  day's  work. 
The  breakfast  meeting  was  typically  devoted  to  recalling  agreements 
about  how  to  carry  on  that  day  and  easing  the  inevitable  tensions  for 
one  another  that  arise  at  the  prospect  of  spending  the  next  eight  to  nine 
hours  in  intense  contact  with  informants.    The  lunch  period  was  devoted 
to  a  quick  exchange  of  information  about  the  morning's  work  in  the  event 
that  something  might  have  occurred  that  would  lead  to  alterations  in  the 
afternoon's  schedule.    The  evening  meal  was  devoted  to  relaxation  and 
mutual  catharsis.    It  is  impossible  to  overstress  the  need  for  such  an 
experience  at  the  end  of  a  hectic  day  of  interviewing  persons  all  of 
whom,  whether  hostile  or  friendly,  demand  one's  close  attention. 

The  real  work  of  interaction  took  place  in  the  evening.  Usually 
the  team  members  would  spend  a  few  moments  making  entries  in  their  logs; 
this  work  would  recall  the  day's  activities  and  prime  their  minds  for 
the  discussion  to  follow.    A  variety  of  matters  might  be  considered. 
Both  team  members  would  typically  have  developed  some  new  hypotheses  or 
insights  about  the  situation  which  had  to  be  traded,  discussed,  and 
either  scheduled  for  further  attention  or  discarded.    One  or  the  other 
of  the  team  might  have  uncovered  new,  important  or  curious  information, 
which  needed  to  be  further  checked  (triangulated;  see  below).  Certain 
documents  might  have  come  to  attention  which  needed  to  be  traced  and 
copied.    Certain  equipment  or  installations,  e.g.,  a  computer  facility 
being  developed  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  IEP  "boilerplate,"  or  a 
media  facility  or  a  vocational  educational  laboratory  with  unusual 
features,  might  have  been  discovered  which  should  be  examined.    And  so 
on.    Such  emergent  features  were  built  into  the  schedule  for  the  next 
day— a  step  which  might  require  having  the  local  liaison  person  get  on 
the  telephone  early  next  morning  to  rearrange  schedules. 

These  interactions  were  especially  crucial  during  SV-1,  because  it 
was  during  this  visit  that  the  team  became  oriented  to  "what  it  did  not 
know"  and  focussed  its  efforts  in  those  directions.    In  subsequent  site 
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visits  the  information  to  be  collected  was  much  more  clearly  pinpointed, 
and  far  fewer  adjustments  were  needed.    Without  this  close  interaction 
between  team  members  much  of  the  value  of  SV~1  would  not  have  been 
realized.    Fortunately  the  contingency  had  been  foreseen,  so  that  schedul- 
ing arrangements  allowed  both  for  this  team  interaction  and  for  the 
adjustments  which  would  inevitably  need  to  be  made  subsequently.  Naive 
site  visitors  are  likely  to  overlook  the  importance  of  such  arrangements, 
or  assume  that  all  needed  interactions  can  be  easily  disposed  of  in  a 
few  minutes  stolen  here  or  there.    Such  a  misjudgment  can  be  devastating 
to  the  work  of  the  team. 

Debriefing.    Each  site  visit  was  terminated  with  a  so-called  debrief- 
ing session  arranged  with  the  ESA  Director,  who  was  privileged  to  manage 
the  session  in  whatever  way  he  construed  as  most  productive.    For  example, 
ne  chose  who  would  be  in  attendance,  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  it,  and, 
to  some  extent,  the  substance  to  be  covered.    The  ostensible  purpose  for 
this  debriefing  was  as  a  courtesy  to  local  respondents  who  had  given  of 
their  time  and  energy  and  so  deserved  an  opportunity  to  "ask  some  questions 
back."    It  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  matter  of  protocol. 

But  of  course  both  sides  (as  it  turned  out)  had  additional  agendas 
that  were  pursued  during  these  sessions.    From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
site  visit  team,  the  debriefing  session  also  served  these  functions:  as 
an  opportunity  for  member-checking  certain  key  hypotheses  and  insights 
that  had  been  developed  (see  below);  as  a  source  of  new  or  additional 
information  (as  the  participants  were  stimulated  by  the  discussion  to 
further  recall,  or  to  challenge  or  counter  the  information  provided); 
and. as  a  mechanism  for  anxiety  reduction  (locals  almost  always  interpreted 
the  site  visit  as  an  evaluation  despite  the  assurance  of  team  members  to 
the  contrary;  evaluations  inevitably  breed  anxiety)  that  would  pave  the 
way  for  a  more  productive  and  cooperative  Site  Visit  Z. 

For  local  respondents,  the  debriefing  session  served  additional 
functions  as  well:    to  solicit  from  the  team  some  initial  feedback  about 
what  they  had  seen  ("its  useful  to  us  to  see  ourselves  through  the  eyes 
of  outsiders")  and  what  they  thought  most  deserving  of  comment,  whether 
positive  or  negative  (evaluations  were  solicited  even  if  not  intended); 
and  the  opportunity  to  provide  clarifications  to  the  team  lest  they 
depart  with  a  "wrong  impression"  or  an  "incomplete  picture." 

The  actual  content  of  the  debriefing  sessions  varied  from  site  to 
site.    When  only  the  ESA  Director  was  present,  the  discussion  was  more 
informal;  when  more  than  one  person  was  present,  the  meeting  had  fewer 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  conversation  and  more  of  those  of  a  formal 
report.    In  all  cases  the  debriefing  began  with  a  short  presentation 
from  team  members  that  covered  the  "highlights"  of  what  they  had  seen; 
thereafter  the  discussion  moved  in  whatever  directions  the  participants 
desired.    When  the  director  was  the  sole  participant,  he  set  the  agenda 
entirely  in  terms  of  his  own  interests,  but  when  multiple  respondents 
were  involved,  they  often  became  engaged  in  voicing  different  opinions 
so  that  the  site  team  members  found  themselves  in  the  role  of  moderators 
rather  than  "targets." 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  debriefing  sessions  were  useful  on 
both  sides,  serving  multiple  purposes  simultaneously  while  also  fulfill- 
ing protocol  requirements.    Respondents  and  site  team  members  emerged 
from  these  meetings  less  as  protagonists  than  as  colleagues  in  a  common 
research  effort  which  both  had  helped  to  shape.    While  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  clain  that  this  research  project  is  an  instance  of 
participative  research  (sometimes  also  called  dialogic  or  endogenous 
research;  see  Reason  and  Rowan,  1981),  it  is  clear  that  the  debriefing 
gave  local  participants  that  opportunity  to  gain  a  better  perspective  on 
research  airm>  and  to  make  a  significant  contribution  toward  shaping  the 
inquiry  effort. 

Analyzing  Site  "isit  1  Data 

Interview  and  observational1  data  collected  from  sit'    Isics  were 
analyzed  in  essentially  three  steps:    unitizing,  individual  categorizing, 
and  team  categorizing.    The  results  of  this  analysis  were  used  in  twn 
ways:    as  items  to  be  considered  in  the  writing  of  the  case  study,  and 
as  sources  for  further  questions  to  be  pursued  during  Site  Visit  2. 

Unitizing.    The  essential  purpose  of  the  unitizing  step  is  to 
identify  and  record  essential  units  of  information.    The  definition  of 
unit  is  relatively  straightforward:    a  unit  is  a  single  pi'p.e  of  informa- 
tion able  to  stand  by  itself,  i.e..,  interp  3table  in  the  absence  of  any 
additional  information.    Such  a  unit  may  b~  a  simple  sentence  (e.g., 
"Respondent  indicates  she  s 'tends  about  10  hours  a  week  traveling  from 
school  to  school,")  or  as  mich  as  a  paragraph  (e.g.    "Respondent  believes 
that  there  are  essentially  ;  iree  reasons  why  itinerant  teachers  are  not 
accepted  as  a  'memi     of  the  family'  in  the  schools  in  which  they  serve. 

(1)  because  they  a     jxcused  from  the  normal  routines  tiiat  characterized 
teachers'  lives,  s»  n  as  lunchroom  or  playground  duty  or  club  sponsor 

(2)  because  they  are  seen  as  'experts'  whose  utilization  by  a  regular 
teacher  implies  an  inability  of  that  regular  teacher  to  solve  his  own 
problems  (a  kind  of  incompetence);  end  (3)  because  they  carry  a  kind 
stigma  which  attaches  itself  to  the  students  whom  they  serve.")  In 
either  case,  the  material  in  the  unit  is  completely  self-explanatory, 
but  if  a  portion  of  the  unit  were  to  be  removed,  the  remained.*  would  be 
rendered  uninterpretable,  seriously  compromised,  or  significantly  altered. 

The  process  of  unitizing  was  carried  out  by  each  t?am  member  inde- 
pendently.   The  data  source  (field  note  or  interview  note),  was  carefully 
read,  a  sentence  at  a  time.    The  researcher  would  then  ask  himself  or 
herself  whether  the  information  contained  ir  that  sentence  was  in  any 
sense  relevant  to  the  broad  mission  of  the  research;  if  it  was  deemed  to 
be,  it  was  entered  (in  sufficiently  full  language  so  that  anothe"*  person 
would  be  able  to  understand  it)  on  a  3X5  card.    The  general  rule  followed 
was  tc  include  everything  that  the  researcher  believed  to  be  in  any  way 
relevant;  it  is  easy  to  reject  irrele»ant  material  later  but  impossible 


Documents  were  used  primarily  as  background  and  support  mate  i'Js; 
their  analysis  was  accomplished  chiefly  through  an  indexing  jvocess 
(see  "Drafting  the  Case  Study,"  below). 
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to  recapture  relevant  material  that  is  not  recorded.  Each  card  was 
coded  in  several  ways: 


*  a  designation  for  the  interview  number  from  which  th2  item  was 
drawn,  plus  a  page  or  paragraph  designation,  so  that  the 
context  of  the  item  could  be  readily  determined,  should  that 
become  important; 

*  a  designation  for  the  type  of  respondent,  for  example,  teacher, 
school  psychologist; 

*  a  designation  for  the  site  (1  -  5);  and 

*  a  designation  for  the  number  of  the  site  visit  (1,  2,  or  3). 

The  typical  yield  from  the  field/interview  notes  of  an  individual 
team  member  was  between  200  and  300  unit  cards. 

Individual  categorizing.    The  essential  purpose  of  the  categorizing 
process  1s  to  bring  those  cards  relating  to  the  same  content  together 
into  a  loose  taxonomy.    The  process  is  essentially  an  analytic-inductive 
one,  but  it  1s  rule-guided,  although  the  ru^es  emerge  as  part  of  the 
categorization  process.    Of  course,  1t  1s  possible  to  devise  multiple 
category  systems  that  will  equally  well  account  for  the  unitized  cards; 
the  purpose  of  this  step  1s  not  to  discover  the  set  of  categories  that 
definitely  encompasses  the  units  but  a^  set  that  handles  the  unit  cards 
reasonably  well.    What  is  meant  by  "reasonably  well"  is,  essentially, 
that  an  auditor  would  subsequently  agree  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
category  system  (see  below). 

The  process  that  was  used  1s  virtually  identical  to  the  "method  of 
constant  comparisons"  described  by  Glaser  and  Strauss  (1968),  although 
the  purpose  1s  somewhat  different.    They  describe  a  method  for  "discover- 
ing grounded  theory,"  that  is,  a  theory  that  will  adequately  account  for 
V  -  data  that  have  been  collected.    The  complete  method  of  constant 
comparisons  therefore  includes  some  steps  leading  to  the  s^acif ication 
of  a  theory;  these  steps  were  not  utilized  here  because  theory  development 
was  not  a  purpose  of  the  present  study.    However,  the  first  steps  of  the 
present  research  could  not  be  distinguished  operationally  from  those 
proposed  by  Glaser  and  Strauss.    Most  particularly,  it  should  be  noted, 
the  steps  that  were  taken  are  not  subject  to  criticisms  of  writers  like 
Ford  (1975)  and  Hesse  (1980),  who  object  to  grounded  theory  because  of 
the  well-known  hazards  of  induction  and  the  essential  underdetermination 
of  theory  Inductively  derived  (there  are  always  multiple  theories  that 
equally  well  "fit  the  facts";  there  1s  a  serious  question  whether  facts 
ar3  not  themselves  already  "theory- laden"  so  that  the  process  described 
by  Glaser  and  Strauss  may  be  tautological). 

Essentially,  the  steps  are  somewhat  as  follows: 

Select  the  first  card  from  the  pile  of  unit  cards  (which  are 
presumably  piled  in  more  or  less  haphazard  fashion).    Read  the 
card  and  note  its  content.    This  first  card  represents  the 
first  entry  in  the  first,  and  yet  to  be  named,  category. 
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2.  Select  the  second  card  and  read  its  content.   Make  a  deter- 
mination whether  the  second  card  "looks  like"  the  first,  that 
is,  has  content  essentially  similar.    If  so,  place  the  second 
card  on  the  first  and  proceed.    If  not,  the  second  card  repre- 
sents the  first  entry  in  the  second,  and  yet  unnamed,  category. 

3.  Continue  on  with  successive  cards.    For  each  card  decide 
whether  it  is  a  "look  alike"  with  cards  already  placed  into  a 
common  category  or  whether  it  represents  a  new  category. 
Proceed  accordingly. 

As  the  process  continues  in  this  fashion,  new  categories  will 
emerge  rapidly  at  first,  but  the  rate  of  discovery  will  begin  to  diminish 
sharp ?.y  after  50-60  cards  have  been  processed.    At  this  point  also, 
certain  of  the  categories  of  "look-alikes"  will  have  a  substantial 
number  of  cards  in  them,  say,  eight  to  ten.    With  these  categories 
proceed  as  folic**: 

4.  Take  up  cards  that  have  been  placed  in  a  "look-alike"  category. 
Attempt  to  formulate  a  rule  that  would  help  in  determining 
whether  a  new  card  belongs  in  this  category  or  not.    To  put  1t 
another  way,  during  this  step  attempt  to  translate  the  tacit 
knowledge  that  has  led  the  sorter  to  judge  the  cards  as  "look- 
alikes"  into  the  propositional  language  of  a  rule  for  classi- 
fication. 

5.  Continue  with  Step  3  above,  and  with  Step  4  as  new  categories 
begin  to  approach  critical  size,  until  canTs  have  been  exhausted. 
It  will  probably  be  the  case  that  early  efforts  to  formulate 
rules  will  prove  to  be  inadequate,  and  new  rules  will  be 
developed  as  experience  with  each  provisional  category  accumulates. 

6.  When  a  provisional  category  system  has  evolved,  re-read  all 
cards  to  be  certain  that  they  now  fit  into  the  categories  in 
which  they  were  provisionally  placed.    During  this  reading, 
however,  the  placement  decision  should  be  entirely  determined 
by  the  rule  and  not  by  the  cards'  look-alike  quality.  The 
researcher  must  be  able  to  assert,  at  the  end,  that  each  card 
in  the  deck  was  passed  through  the  same  judgmental  net  and  was 
assigned  by  rule,  and  not  merely  appearance. 

7.  Provisionally  name  each  category. 

8.  Review  th?  entire  category  system  that  has  emerged.  Examine 
the  categories  carefully  for  relationships;  it  is  possible 
that  certain  categories  might  be  subsumable  under  others;  that 
some  categories  are  unwieldy  and  should  be  subdivided  further; 
and  that  some  categories  are  missing,  a  fact  that  is  made 
evident  by  the  logic  of  the  category  system  as  a  whole.  (For 
example,  if  the  category  system  has  a  subset  of  cards  dealing 
with  due  process  involvement  in  IEP  development,  it  would  be 
immediately  evident  if  some  class  of  persons  who  ought  to  be 
involved,  parents,  say,  were  n;.ver  mentioned  by  respondents.) 
Also  examine  the  categories  for  completeness;  it  is  probably 
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the  case  that  the  scope  of  information  for  some  categories  is 
much  more  complete  than  for  others.    Missing,  incomplete,  or 
otherwise  unsatisfactory  categories  may  be  immediately  earmarked 
for  follow-up  during  Site  Visit  I. 

The  number  of  categories  that  emerged  for  a  given  site  was  typically 
on  the  order  of  40  to  50;  the  following  examples  are  indicative  of  the 
kinds  of  categories  that  might  have  been  found  at  some  particular  site: 

0  Space/Facilities 

reasons  why  LEA*  are  reluctant  to  provide  space. 

.nultiple  SPED  teachers  using  one  room. 

an  examrle  of  a  space  problem  with  the  ED  program. 

3  Transportation 

scheduling  and  distance 
other  problems 

0  Staff  retention/recruitment 
ESA  strategies  for  hiring 
hiring  problems 
why  staff  leave 
burnout 

0  The  ED  program 

retention  and  recruitment  of  teachers  (crcss-reference 

with  previous  category) 
the  ED  population 
evaluation  of  the  ED  program 
need  for  ED  proggram 

transportation  of  ED  pupils  (cross-reference  with  transporta- 
tion above) 
parental  inputs  and  reactions 

0  Unanticipated  consequences 
stigma 

general  slowdown  to  accommodate  mainstreanied  youngsters 
misclassification  of  children 
salary  differential  for  teachers 

0  ESA  board  operation 

roles  and  responsibilities  of  boar  members  and  superin- 
tendents 

board  meeting  procedures 

perceptions  by  board  members  of  the  ESA 

attitudes  of  bo";rd  members  toward  the  ESA  and  special 
education 

The  above  11st  1s  of  course  very  incomplete  but  1t  provides  a 
flavor  of  the  kinds  of  categories  that  emerged  from  the  SV-1  data. 

Team  categorizing.    The  categorizing  steps  outlined  in  the  preceedlng 
paragraphs  were  carried  out  by  each  team  member  Individually.  Following 
their  completion  of  this  task,  a  team  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose 
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of  combining  the  individual  categories  into  a  mutually  agreed  upon 
master  set.    At  these  meetings,  the  lead  researcher  for  the  site  would 
select  one  of  his  categories,  indicate  its  title,  and  stipulate  the  rule 
by  which  he  had  classified  the  Included  Items.    The  other  researcher(s) 
would  look  over  their  own  categories,  and  if  they  had  developed  one  like 
that  announced  (as  was  very  frequently  the  case),  the  cards  would  be 
combined  and  the  rule  adjusted  to  suit  the  separate  formulations. 
(Sometimes  as  a  result  of  this  adjustment  a  few  of  the  cards  from  one  or 
another  individual  sort  had  to  be  removed  or  reassigned.)    The  process 
was  continued  until  all  categories  had  been  accounted  for.    This  master 
set  was  then  accepted  as  the  base  for  subsequent  steps,  most  particularly, 
Site  Visit  2.    Additional  information  needed  to  flesh  out  a  category  (or 
to  explore  a  missing  category  suggested  by  the  logic  of  the  set)  was 
noted  and  built  into  the  interview  guides  for  Site  Visit  2. 

Procedures  for  Second  Visit  to  Each  Site 

Site  Visit  1  was  intended  to  provide  an  orientation  and  overview  to 
the  site,  and  tc  lead  to  the  development  of  a  series  of  questions  that 
would  be  pursued  during  Site  Visit   2.    In  this  section  we  describe  the 
procedures  customarily  used  during  that  second  visit  jSV-2). 

The  data  for  Site  Visit  1^  were  processed  in  the  manner  explicated 
in  the  preceding  section.  From  that  step  a  number  of  products  emerged 
that  were  basic  to  SV-2: 

1.  A  list  of  issues  to  be  more  fully  explored. 

2.  Missing  and  incomplete  categories  of  information  as  high-lighted 
by  the  categories  that  had  evolved. 

3.  Identified  conflicts  or  inconsistencies  1n  the  data  that 
needed  to  be  resolved. 

In  addition,  a  complete  openness  to  new  information  was  mairtalned. 
It  could  by  no  means  be  assumed  that  all  of  the  basic  matters  of  relevance 
had  been  detected  during  SV-1,  so  that  all  that  would  be  required  during 
SV-2  was  patching  up  around  the  edges.    The  research  team  had  no  delusions 
about  the  comparative  simplicity  of  SV-2  as  compared  to  SV-1;  they  were 
prepared  to  uncover  at  least  as  much  new  information  on  the  second  visit 
as  on  the  first.    It  is  a  tenet  of  the  naturalistic  paradigm  that  Inquiry 
can  be  expted  to  diverge  ra'  t  than  converge;  good  inquiry  always 
raises  more  questions  than  U  answers.    The  longer  inquiry  proceeds,  the 
more  questions  that  are  unearthed. 

Nevertheless,  planning  for  SV-2  began  with  the  residual  questions 
stemming  from  SV-1.  When  those  questions  had  been  identified,  it  became 
possible  to  name  the  individuals  (or  classes  of  individuals)  who  would 
be  in  a  position  to  answer  them.  Thus,  while  the  intent  of  respondent 
sampling  in  SV-1  had  been  to  generate  as  broad  a  sample  as  possible  to 
allow  for  maTTmum  variation,  respondent  sampling  in  SV-2  was  intended  to 
generate  a  sample  that  could  be  expected  to  be  maximally  knowledgeable 
about  the  matt?rs  to  which  the  team  elected  to  direct  its  attention. 
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The  details  of  SV-2  arrangements  were  handled  in  ways  virtually 
identical  to  SV-1.    Entre  had  already  been  assured,  and  it  was  possible 
to  negotiate  directly  with  the  Director  of  the  ESA  to  identify  the 
sample  and  make  all  requisite  field  arrangements.    Consent  forms  were 
provided  for  those  respondents  who  had  not  participated  in  SV-1;  for  the 
latter,  the  earlier  consent  forms  covered  the  necessary  contingencies. 

The  major  difference  between  SV-2  and  SV-1  was  in  the  form  of  the 
interview  protocols.    Whereas  the  latter  had  been  very  open-ended,  those 
for  SV-2  were  much  more  structured.    Separate  protocols  were  devised  for 
specific  informants;    hus,  one  form  was  devised  for  the  Director,  one 
for  the  school  psychologist,  one  for  itinerant  teachers,  and  so  on,  as 
the  local  situation  dictated.    For  example,  the  following  protocol  was 
generated  for  regular  teachers  at  Site  #1  who  had  special  education 
youngsters  mainstreamed  in  their  classes: 

Paperwork 

1.  Who  bears  the  responsibility  for  the  goals  and  objectives 
listed  on  the  IEP? 

2.  Are  IEPs  used  in  any  way  to  judge  your  performance?  Even 
informally? 

3.  How  much  time  do  you  spend  on  paperwork  related  to  the  IEP? 

4.  is  the  IEP  (once  written)  used  for  instruction?   What  is 
main  purpose?   How  often  do  you  refer  to  it? 

5.  Do  SPED  teachers'/ESA's  suggestions  regarding  IEP  format/ 
contents  carry  much  weight?  Would  directives  from  the  SEA 
carry  more  weight? 

Transportation 

1.     How  does  the  fact  that  itinerants  have  to  travel  affect  the 
services  you  get  from  them? 

Recruitment/Retention 

1,     How  are  teachers  who  live  outside  the  county  viewed? 

In  addition  to  such  specific  information,  respondents  in  SV-2  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  provide  other  information.    For  example,  if  new 
developments  had  taken  place  since  SV-1,  the  team  was  anxious  to  know 
about  them.    Any  additional  information  which  had  occurred  to  respondents 
previously  Interviewed  about  anything  that  they  had  said  was  solicited. 
New  respondents  were  treated  very  much  like  SV-1  respondents  had  been  in 
that  they  were  asked  open-ended  questions  and  given  an  opportunity  to 
free-associate  to  the  Issues  they  sensed.    And  of  course,  new  documents 
coming  to  the  attention  of  the  research  team  were  collected  before. 
Team  Interactions  were  scheduled  as  during  SV-1  to  continuously  redirect 
the  SV-2  efforts. 
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SV-2  ended,  as  had  SV-1,  with  a  debriefing  session.    In  general, 
whatever  steps  had  been  taken  during  SV-1  at  a  particular  site  were 
duplicated  at  SV-2;  for  example,  if  the  debriefing  during  SV-1  had  taken 
place  with  the~DT?ector  only,  that  same  process  tended  to  be  repeated  in 
SV-2.    Roughly  the  same  purposes  were  served  and  the  same  benefits 
benefits  emerged  during  this  debriefing  as  in  the  earlier  one. 

Analyzing  Site  Visit  2  Data 

The  SV-2  data  were  unitized  and  categorized  using  the  same  procedures 
that  had  been  followed  in  SV-1.    Now,  however,  the  categories  that  had 
emerged  from  the  SV-1  data,  and  that  had  been  mutually  agreed  upon  that 
had  emerged  from  tne""SV-l  data,  and  that  had  been  mutually  agreed  upon 
by  the  research  team,  were  available  to  guide  the  individual  categoriza- 
tion process.    Of  course,  the  SV-2  data  sometimes  required  the  establish- 
ment of  new  categories,  or  adjustments  in  the  old.    Individual  team 
members  made  note  of  these  indicated  changes;  they  were  then  discussed 
during  the  team  categorization  step  and  adjustments  were  made  by  mutual 
agreement. 

Drafting  the  Case  Study 

SV-1  and  SV-2  provided  the  basic  information  from  which  the  case 
studies  were  drafTed.    The  case  study  was  developed  between  SV-2  and  the 
third  site  visit;  it  was  the  major  purpose  of  SV-3  to  obtain  respondent's 
reactions  (member-check;  see  below)  to  the  draft  prior  to  a  final  revi- 
sion.   Each  case  was  developed  by  a  single  author  who  had  been  a  site 
visitor  for  both  SV-1  and  SV-2. 

Writing  the  five  case  studies  turned  out  to  be  the  major  task  of 
the  project;  it  required  more  man-hours  overall  for  case  development 
than  had  been  invested  in  field  work  and  subsequent  data  analysis  activi- 
ties combined. 

Indexing  the  materials.    The  first  step  in  writing  any  case  study 
was  to  organize  the  materials  on  which  it  would  be  based:    the  unitized 
and  categorized  data  cards,  and  the  variety  of  relevant  documents  which 
had  been  collected.    To  accomplish  this  organization  implied  the 
development  of  detailed  indexes  of  cards  and  documents.    The  former  was 
a  relatively  easy  task,  since  the  card  categories  were  all  named  and 
numbered;  so  for  example,  the  first  few  categories  of  cards  for  Site  #1 
were  as  follows: 

1.  Perceptions  of  the  ESA. 

1.1  Satisfaction  with  the  quality  of  services. 

1.2  Equivocal  satisfaction. 

1.3  Concerns  about  services. 

2.  Retention/recruitment. 

2.1  General  issues. 

2.2  Personal  strategies  for  coping. 

2.3  ESA  strategies. 
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2.4  Hiring  problems. 

2.5  Why  staff  leave. 

2.6  Burnout. 


3.     Perceptions  of  the  school  psychologist. 

3 . 1  Rol es/res  pons  i  bi 1 i  ties . 

3.2  Positive  strategies. 

3.3  Comparisons  with  former  psychologists. 

3.4  Weaknesses. 

The  set  of  card  categories  numbered  58  for  this  site;  each  was  subdivided 
into  relevant  categories  as  exemplified  above. 

The  indexing  task  for  documents  was  much  more  complex.    The  number 
of  documents  available  f^r  a  site  was  usually  quite  large,  and  decisions 
had  to  be  made  about  each  one's  relevance  for  the  task  in  order  to  keep 
everything  within  manageable  bounds.    When  those  selections  had  been 
made,  each  retained  document  was  indexed  completely  if  it  was  systemati- 
cally relevant  or  partially  if  not.    For  example,  for  Site  fL9  eight 
items  (or  collections)  were  indexed  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
including: 

0  the  state  education  directory. 

0  the  state  statistical  abstract. 

0  the  state  P.L.  94-142  annual  plan  (two  years). 

0  the  operational  manual  issued  by  the  ESA. 

0  a  bound  volume  of  newsletters  issued  by  the  ESA. 

0      a  collection  of  documents  that  had  been  compiled  prior  to  the 
site  visits  into  a  single  "informational  folder." 

0      a  collection  of  special  items  gather  by  individual  team  members 
on  site  and  bound  into  a  folder. 

0      selected  documents  (brochures,  proposals,  forms,  reports, 
etc.)  that  had  been  compiled  into  an  "odds  and  ends"  folder. 

The  first  uf  these  documents,  the  state  education  directory,  was 
indexed  for  only  two  items  of  information  relating  to  the  network  of 
ESAs  in  the  state;  the  operational  manual    was  indexed  for  24  items, 
each  with  multiple  subparts.    Others  were  indexed  at  intermediate  levels. 

Generating  an  overall  outline.    The  second  step  in  writing  the  case 
study  involved  generating  an  overall  outline  as  detailed  as  it  could  be 
made  at  the  outset.    The  outline  was  itself  organized  into  three  major 
parts:    description,  problems/issues,  and  "lessons  to  be  learned."  The 
intent  was,  first,  to  give  the  reader  a  "feel"  for  what  the  site  was 
like;  second,  to  introduce  him  or  her  to  the  problems  and  issues  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  the  local  participants;  and  third,  to  tease  out 
lessons  that  might  be  learned  from  the  local  experience. 


So  for  example,  the  overall  outline  (omitting  sub-categories)  for 
the  bite  #i  case  study  as  originally  projected  included: 

A.  Introduction. 

B.  Demography. 

C.  Goals/objectives/needs. 

D.  Organization/Governance. 

E.  Targets  (ideal;  planned). 

F.  Pupils  served  (actual). 

G.  Functions/Operations. 


1. 

Client  processing. 

2. 

Instructional  programs. 

3. 

Non-instructional  projects. 

4. 

Support  services. 

5. 

In-service  training. 

6. 

Development. 

7. 

Mon  i  tori  ng/eval uat i on . 

8. 

Due  process/parental  involvement. 

9. 

Publ ic  relations/communications. 

10. 

Managing  political  factors. 

H.  Facilities. 

I.  Staff. 

1.  Certificated. 

2.  Paraprofessional. 

J.  Funding. 

K.  Logi  stics/schedul i  ng. 

L.  Relationships. 

M.  Constructions  fof  the  ESA  by  various  stakeholding  groups). 

N.  Making  changes. 

The  above  categories  were  deemed  necessary  to  provide  the  "thick  descrip- 
tion" which  naturalistic  inquirers  believe  to  be  essential  in  describing 
a  local  context.    There  followed: 

0.     Major  problems/issues  and  solutions  (if  any). 

1.  Local  autonomy. 

2.  Staffing  recruitment  and  retention. 

3.  Interpretation  of/compliance  with  P.L.  94-142. 
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4. 

Transportation. 

5. 

Contextual  constraints. 

6. 

Space/facilities. 

7. 

Paperwork. 

8. 

Resources. 

9. 

Minorities. 

10. 

Referral  judpents. 

11. 

Inefficient  logistics. 

12. 

Itinerants. 

13. 

Artificial  division  of  EMRs  into  self-contained  rooms  and 

LDs  into  resource  rooms. 

14. 

Staffing  (handicapped). 

15. 

The  IEP. 

16. 

Stigma. 

17. 

Slowdown  to  accommodate  the  mainstreamed. 

P.     Lessons  to  be  learned  (this  section  was  not  detailed  further 
in  the  initial  outline  pending  writing  of  earlier  portions;  in 
effect,  this  section,  like  the  design  in  general,  was  expected 
to  "emerge"). 

This  provisional  outline  was  submitted  to  the  entire  research  team 
for  comment  and  suggestions.    In  this  case  minimal  changes  were  proposed; 
in  other  cases  the  changes  were  more  dramatic. 

Cross-referencing  materials  to  outline.    The  third  step,  following 
provisional  agreement  on  the  outline,  was  to  cross-index  the  data  cards 
and  documents  to  the  several  proposed  sections.    This  was  accomplished 
by  reviewing  each  outline  item  against  each  Item  of  the  indexes,  and 
noting  on  the  former  the  location  of  pertinent  rraterials.    So  for  example, 
the  portion  of  the  outline  dealing  with  organization/governance  (D 
above)  was  indexed  as  follows: 

1.  Overall  organization.    B4.1,  M9,  C39.3. 

2.  Description  of  the  members— number,  type,  special  character- 
istics.   B4.6,  SED  i  &  2,  SA  1. 

3.  Governance  (particularly  the  nature  of  the  Board).    B4.3  & 
4.4,  M2  &  3;  C38,  C39.6,  C51. 

4.  Decision  processes.    C39.4,  C39.5. 

5.  Legal  status.  M4. 

6.  State,  SEA  context  information.    0E5,  Sp. 

7.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  membership  for  LEAs.  C8. 

8.  Functions  other  than  SPED  performed  by  the  ESA.  SED2. 

9.  Nature  of  the  contractual  agreement.    M5  &  11,  NL3,  0E  4d  &  7, 
C39.1,  C39.2. 
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10.     Communication.  C39.4. 


The  designation  "C"  always  referred  to  one  of  the  card  categories; 
thus,  C39.3  indicates  category  39.3  among  the  cards.    The  other  designa- 
tors indicate  various  documents,  as  for  example,  "B"  indicated  the 
informational  folder,  "M"  the  operational  manual,  "SED"  the  state  educa- 
tion directory,  "SA"  the  state  statistical  abstract,  "OE"  the  odds  and 
ends  folder,  "SP"  the  state  P.L.  94-142  plan,  and  "NL"  the  newsletter 
volume. 

Conventions  governing  the  writing.    When  these  various  indexing  and 
cross-referencing  tasks  had  been  completed,  it  was  possible  to  begin  the 
actual  writing.    In  carrying  out  this  task  several  conventions  were 
fol lowed: 

1.  The  writing  was  to  be,  so  far  as  could  be  managed,  informal. 
The  task  of  the  writer  was  to  portray  the  ESA  from  the  perceptive  of  the 
local  participants,  "seeing  the  world  through  their  eyes,"  as  it  were. 
The  writing  should  be  sufficiently  detailed  so  that  if  a  reader  were 
suddenly  to  be  transported  to  the  site,  he  or  she  would  experience  a 
feeling  of  "deja  vu,"  of  having  been  there  before  and  being  intimately 
experienced  with  it. 

2.  Confidentiality  and  anonymity  were  to  be  scrupulously  honored. 
This  task  turned  out  to  be  so  troublesome  that  serious  questions  were 
raised  whether  it  was  possible  or  even  desirable  to  maintain  this  standard. 
It  can  be  argued,  after  all,  that  persons  engaged  in  publicly  supported 
activities  involving  children  ought  to  be  willing  to  stand  up  to  public 
scrutiny.    So  for  example,  Robert  Stake,  in  his  case  study  (1982)  of  the 
AIR-conducted  evaluation  of  the  Federally-supported  Cities-in-Schools 
Project,  suggests  in  a  footnote: 

Most  of  my  colleagues  would  anonymize  as  many  people, 
programs,  and  places  as  they  could.    Exposure  regularly  leads 
to  undervaluing.    To  an  important  extent,  personalistic  detail 
such  as  I  have  provided  is  demeaning.    I  regret  that.  My 
model  is  not  the  journalistic  expose.    Nevertheless,  I  have 
rejected  anonymization  because  it  limits  reader  opportunity  to 
combine  new  information  with  that  already  held.    And  here, 
where  millions  in  public  money  were  spent  for  a  small  program, 
and  three-quarters  of  a  million  more  for  the  evaluation, 
arguments  for  privacy  seem  unpersuasi ve. 

But  of  course  the  present  study  was  not  an  evaluation;  moreover, 
the  research  staff  had  an  obligation  to  anonymization  because*  of  the 
commitments  that  had  been  made  in  the  consent  forms.    But  applying  the 
principle  soon  produced  two  problems: 

V 

a.     The  problem  of  internal  anonymity.    Two  considerations 
militated  against  preservation  of  anonymity  with"  local  participants. 
First,  the  locals  possessed  too  much  tacit  knowledge  of  the  situation 
and  of  one  another  to  render  observations  anonymous.    They  would  easily 
be  ible  to  detect  which  agency,  or  which  person,  was  being  referred  to, 
even  if  the  names  were  changed.    Second,  locals  were  to  be  called  upon 
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during  Site  Visit  3  for  member-check  purposes;  they  would  be  asked  if  the 
document  was  credible  in  their  eyes.    Too  much  alteration  in  names  or 
circumstances  would  render  their  judgments  moot.    It  was  essential  that 
an  appropriate  balance  be  struck.    Accordingly,  it  was  decided  that  in 
the  early  drafts  that  would  be  used  during  SV-3,  the  names  of  individuals 
would  not  be  used  and  the  names  of  towns  would  sometimes  be  changed,  but 
the  names  of  program  elements  would  not.    After  the  SV-3  member  check, 
further  changes  would  be  made  in  all  elements  that  had  not  been  previously 
altered.    It  should  be  recognized  that  the  deletion  of  names  would 
nevertheless  not  protect  one-of-a-kind  role  incumbents,  e.g.,  the  ESA 
Director  or  the  school  psychologist  (if  there  were  only  one). 

b.     The  problem  of  external  anonymity.   A  second  issue  had  to 
do  with  the  maintenance  of  anonymity  for  the  site  with  persons  not 
intimately  acquainted  with  it.    Clearly  it  was  not  important  for  general 
readers  to  know  that  a  particular  site  was  in  a  particular  state,  although 
it  might  be  important  to  know  the  characteristics  of  that  state.  The 
general  rule  evolved  that  no  item  of  information  should  be  Included  in  a 
case  study  that  was  not  essential  for  understanding  the  operation  of  the 
ESA  being  studied.   Moreover,  all  references— state  names,  map  configura- 
tions, physical  features,  were  to  be  altered  or  disguised  so  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  (but  of  course  not  impossible  for  a  determined 
sleuth)  to  discover  the  actual  location  of  the  site. 

An  interesting  problem  related  to  the  preservation  of  external 
anonymity  surfaced  when  it  was  discovered  that  several  of  the  ESA  direc- 
tors were  anxious  to  have  their  programs  publicized.    They  were  convinced 
that  they  were  operating  exemplary  programs  and  would  have  been  pleased 
to  have  their  accomplishments  openly  recognized.    However,  since  anonymity 
was  guaranteed  in  the  original  agreements  with  sites,  and  not  all  sites 
wished  to  "go  public,"  ti.e  principle  of  anonymity  was  maintained  with 
the  practical  constraints  outlined  in  the  last  few  paragraphs. 

3.  The  writing  was  to  be  neither  evaluative  nor  Interpretative 
except  in  those  sections  explicitly  intended  for  such  purposes,  that  is, 
the  sections  dealing  with  problems  or  issues  and  with  "lessons  to  be 
learned."    That  guideline  did  not  preclude  noting  evaluations  or  inter- 
pretations made  by  respondents,  but  these  are  data,  not  team  reflections. 
Nevertheless,  in  a  new  instances  it  was  felt  that  evaluative  or  inter- 
pretative statements  by  the  case  study  writer  should  be  inserted  in 
order  to  provide  balance.    In  such  cases,  the  convention  was  adopted  of 
underlining  the  statements  to  make  it  clear  to  the  reader  that  he  was 
being  exposed  to  the  team's  thinking  and  not  that  of  respondents. 

4.  A  complete  "audit  trail"  was  to  be  inserted  into  the  case  so 
that  an  auditor  might  subsequently  be  able  to  trace  any  statements  back 
to  the  original  data  on  which  they  were  based.   The  function  of  the 
auditor  will  be  explained  in  a  subsequent  section  on  trustworthiness; 
suffice  it  here  to  say,  however,  that  that  function  cannoc  be  discharged 
in  the  absence  of  an  "audit  trail,"  a  concept  not  dissimilar  to  the 
audit  trail  in  fiscal  accounting.    Accordingly,  draft  (but  not  published) 
versions  of  the  case  were  documented  in  the  right  hand  margins  of  the 
pages  with  consecutive  numbers  which  led  the  auditor  to  appropriate 
supporting  notes.    So  for  example,  the  number  that  appears  in  the  right 
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margin  of  this  paragraph  would  lead  an  auditor  to  note  number  206,  in 
which  he  would  find  the  base  references  necessary  to  support  the  state- 
ments of  the  paragraph,  e.g.,  C22.5,  M6,  0E4.2.    Thus,  the  auditor 
presumably  would  find  supporting  material  in  card  category  22.5,  opera- 
tional manual  item  6,  and  "Odds  and  Ends"  folder  item  4.2. 

5.     The  case  would  officially  end  at  the  termination  of  Site  Visit 
#  2.    Considerable  time  periods  (or  the  order  of  eight  months)  typically 
intervened  between  SV-2  and  SV-3;  there  usually  were  many  developments 
during  this  period  that  would  have  the  effect  of  altering  statemants 
made  in  the  case.    The  team  determined,  however,  that  it  could  not 
continuously  update  the  case,  not  was  such  updating  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  research.    Yet  it  was  felt  that  readers  might  be  inte- 
rested in  the  outcomes  of  some  situations  that  were  necessarily  left 
hanging  in  the  case  report  itself.    Rather  than  rewriting  the  case,  it 
was  decided  to  append  an  epilog  in  which  such  later  information  (usually 
collected  during  SV-3)  could  be  included.    The  reader  would  gain  some 
satisfaction  but  thTresearch  team  would  not  be  faced  with  the  onerous 
task  of  continuous  revisions.    Of  course,  the  reader  would  necessarily 
have  to  draw  out  the  implications  of  the  developments  on  his  or  her  own. 

Integrating  themes  drawn  from  the  research  synthesis.    Since  a 
parallel  project  task  involved  articulating  the  data  of  the  case  studies 
with  the  major  themes  abstracted  from  the  research  literature  (and 
reported  in  Volume  ,3  of  this  series),  it  was  important  that  the  case 
study  writers  were  as  informed  as  possible  about  what  those  themes 
were—at  least  insofar  as  the  synthesis  work  had  uncovered  them  by  the 
time  the  case  was  written.    Without  such  knowledge  the  case  study  writer, 
in  making  selections  about  what  to  include  and  exclude  from  the  case, 
might  inadvertently  make  a  series  of  choices  that  would  render  later 
comparisons  moot.    Attempts  were  made  therefore  to  provide  provisional 
versions  of  the  research  synthesis  to  the  case  study  workers  in  a  timely 
fashion.    So  for  example,  prior  to  the  development  of  Case  Study  l_t  the 
case  study  writer  was  furnished  an  outline  of  major  elements  relating  to 
such  matters  as  implementation/innovation/change  efforts,  research 
touching  on  P.L.  94-142  (including  interpretations  of  the  law,  implemen- 
tation data,  and  experience  based  on  other  major  educational  laws), 
information  about  rural  life  in  general  .  ,.u  rural  education  in  particular 
(including  rural  implementation  of  P.L.  94-142),  and  the  operation  and 
effectiveness  of  cooperativ  .  entities,  including  ESAs. 

The  case  study  writer  wac  also  furnished  with  a  set  of  summary 
statements  that  represented  the  staff's  best  thinking  about  the  implica- 
tions of  the  findings,  as  follows: 

1.  There  are  predictable  problems  with  implementing  top-down 
external  mandates  of  any  type. 

2.  Mandates/innovations  imposed  on  schools  are  particularly 
troublesonfi  because  of  the  nature  of  schools  as  organizations. 

3.  The  result  is  that  the  intent  (goal)  of  the  mandate  is  trans- 
lated into  something  the  system  can  bear.    The  final  defining 
of  the  mandate  comes  at  the  street  level  regardless  of  what 
steps  to  tighten  up  are  taken  above. 
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4.  P.L.  94-142  is  particularly  hard  to  implement  because  it  is  so 
sweepingly  different  from  past  practice,  it  fails  to  consider 
local  capacity,  it  is  underappropriated,  and  many  essential 
features  are  missing. 

5.  On  a  national  level  P.L.  94-142  implementation  suffers  because 
of  I,  Zf  3,  and  4^  above. 

6.  Rural  schools  are  having  all  the  general  problems  implementing 
the  law  plus  problems  that  are  specific  to  the  rural  context. 

7.  ESAs  have  emerged  in  rural  areas  partly  as  a  response  to  P.L. 
94-142.    They  are  necessary  to  rural  schools  to  be  able  to 
even  come  close  to  compliance,  but  they  are  not  sufficient  to 
overcome  all  the  difficulties  posed  in  1^  -  £  above. 

8.  The  very  nature  of  ESAs  and  their  role  in  working  cooperative- 
ly across  LEAs  causes  problems.    Collaboration  is  not  well 
understood,  although  some  ESAs  deal  more  effectively  with 
problems  and  are  better  at  fostering  collaboration  than  others. 

9.  States  differ  as  to  their  approach  to  and  recognition  of  ESAs. 
ESAs  very  in  power,  structure,  and  wealth.    All  of  these 
impact  effectiveness  but  effectiveness  is  enhanced  by  a  good 
match  between  the  operation  of  the  ESA  and  the  local  context. 

10.  Rural /small  schools  suffer  from  the  generic  94-142  implementa- 
tion problems.    In  addition,  they  suffer  because  of  rural  con- 
straints that  make  compliance  even  more  difficult.  Services 
cost  more  and  typically  there  are  fewer  resources  to  start 
with. 

11.  Even  so,  services  to  the  general  special  education  population 
(ED,  LD,  MR)  which  rely  on  the  relationships  between  regular 
and  special  education  staff  do  not  appear  to  be  different 
across  rural  sites  nor  between  rural  and  more  urban  sites. 
One  exception  is  the  sometimes  more  restrictive  placement  of 
students  due  to  the  unavailability  of  some  services  on  a 
home-school  or  even  home-LEA  basis. 


Now  it  must  be  stressed  that  the  purpose  of  providing  these  research 
outlines  and  summary  statements  was  not  to  sensitize  the  case  study 
writer  to  data  that  would  verify  or  TaTsify  them  but  to  provide  him  with 
inclusion/  exclusion  guidelines.    It  seemed  important  not  to  eliminate 
infonnation  that  related  to  or  bore  on  these  syntheses,  in  whatever 
fashion.    Thus,  when  the  time  came  to  relate  the  synthesis  to  the  field 
sites  more  formally  (Volume  3  of  this  series  of  reports),  the  raw  material 
for  that  task  would  be  available.    It  should  also  be  recalled  that  the 
staff  were  inclined  fo  discount  existing  research  somewhat  because 
virtually  all  of  it  had  been  carried  out  within  a  conventional  and  not  a 
naturalistic  framework.    The  staff  was  prepared  to  be  skeptical,  but  did 
not  want  to  eliminate  possibly  relevant  materials  ^ut  of  hanc.  The 
development  of  the  research  summaries  protected  the  existing  research 
from  the  staff's  depradations  as  much  as  it  protected  the  staff  from 
being  overly  constrained  by  "what  was  already  known." 
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Of  course  these  early  syntheses  underwent  considered  I?  change  as 
the  staff's  knowledge  of  the  research  literature,  as  well  as  its  sophis- 
tication in  interpreting  it,  grew.    The  reader  may  judge  new  muc  by 
comparing  the  materials  cited  above  with  the  contents  of  Volume  3. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  very  useful  guides  to  *he  case  study  writers  and 
rejresented  a  major  nedge  against  the  risk  of  writing  the  cases  ^n  ways 
that  would  make  their  later  articulartion  with  the  research  literate 
impossible. 

Developing  questions  for  Site  Visit  3.    The  major  purpose  of  SV-3 
was  to  engage  l^cal  participants  in  testing  the  case  stjdy  draft  for 
accuracy  and  credibility,    but  as  the  reader  will  no  doubt  already  have 
guessea,  the  task  of  writing  the  case  quickly  expos  informational 
loopholes;  places  where  additional  new  or  supporting  data  were  needed 
but  were  lacking.    As  the  writing  of  the  case  progressed,  the  case  study 
writer  kept  a  systematic  record  of  thesb  questions,  and  suggested  persons 
at  the  site  who  might  be  able  to  answer  them.    A  secondary  purpose  of 
SV-3  was  thus  to  seek  out  these  informants  ««id  put  the  questions  to 
them. 

These  questions  seemed  to  take  two  forms.    First,  there  were  situa- 
tions in  wnich  the  case  study  writer  was  able  to  piece  together  available 
i  'formation  into  a  "story  line"  which,  on  its  face,  seemed  reasonable, 
b*z  about  whi.    the  case  study  writer  was  unsure.    Sometimes  several 
facts  seemed  to  be  missing;  at  other  times  conflicting  facts  were  avail- 
able beUeen  which  the  case  study  writer  could  not  :hoose  on  available 
grounds.    Usually  in  such  instances  the  story  was  written  in  what  seeme  1 
to  the  writer  the  most  probable  line.    Once  on  site,  it  was  hoped, 
specific  informants  could  be  asked  about  details,  and/or  a  reader  of  the 
draft  who  happened  to  possess  relevant  information  would  note  discrepancies 
and  make  his  or  her  information  available.    Second,  there  wire  situations 
in  which  it  was  obvious  to  the  writer  that  he  was  missing  basic  infor- 
mation; typically,  a  bracketed  note  was  inserted  in  the  draft  acknowledging 
the  failing  rnd  appealing  to  the  local  readers  for  clarification. 

Abs tractinq  problems/is sues  and  generating  lessons  to  be  learned. 
Once  tRe' descriptive  part  of  the  case  had  %e*n  written,  the  writer 
tuned  to  the  development  of  the  sections  dealing  with  problems/issues 
and  Wessons  to  be  learned.    The  former  emerged  ;n  a  fairly  straightfor- 
ward way;  a  major  thrust  of  the  interviews  had,  after  all,  been  an 
identification  and  discussion  of  such  matters  from  the  respondents1 
point  of  view.    The  very  descriptions  of  the  local  situation  often  made 
it  plain  what  the  problems  were,  and  eve^y  attempt  was  made  to  "fore*;  dow" 
them  in  the  descriptive  writing  sr  that  the  ultimate  reader  would  be 
-"primed"  for  their  later  discussion. 

Generating  lessons  to  be  learned  turned  out  to  be  somewhat  more 
difficult.    An  early  decision  that  had  to  be  made  was  whether  to  focus 
on  those  problems  that  cuuld  be  counted  as  exclusively  "rural-  in  charac- 
ter or  whether  to  include  those  that  could  also  i*i  found  in  non-rural 
settings.    The  need  for  that  decision  was  abortej  when   t  was  discovered 
that  there  were  no  exclusively  non-rural  problems  but  simply  problems 
that  could  be  exacerbated  in  rural  settings.    Another  decision  revolved 
on  the  question  of  whether  any  lessons  that  might  be  deduced  from  the 
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data  ought  to  be  included  or  only  those  about  which  some  kind  of  policy 
recommendation  could  and  would  be  made.    That  question  involved  the 
research  team  in  lengtmy  discussions  about  the  nature  of  policy;  and 
whether  it  was  the  learnt  function  to  make  policy  recommendations  or 
simply  raise  those  matters  about  which  some  kind  of  policy  statements 
seemed  to  be  important.    The  team  finally  resolved  the  issue  by  noting 
that  lessons  could  not  be  linked  directly  to  policy;  that  the  mature  of 
the  link  depended  on  whether  one  was  talking  about  p^licv-in-intention 
(for  example,  the  goals  or  objectives  or  standing  dec  "  ons  of  a  policy- 
making  group  such  as  a  board),  poh'cy-in-implementation  (for  example, 
the  operational  definitions  made  of  the  policy-in-intention  by  those 
agents  who  were  responsible  for  carrying  them  out--*ometimes  called 
"street-level  bureaucrats,"  Lipsky,  1980),  or  policy-in-experience  (for 
example,  a  deduction  by  a  parent  that  an  ESA  has  no  intention  to  mount, 
say,  a  TMR  program  because  the  ESA  personnel,  finding  it  impossible  to 
locate  an  agency  that  could  provide  adequate  serv  ^s  for  youngsters  of 
that  type,  delayed  implementation  altogether),    "ussons"  finally  came 
to  be  seen  simply  as  broad  guidelines  or  operational  principles  that  one 
might  deduce  from  the  case  experience,  without,  nowever,  implying  that 
policies  could  or  should  be  derived  from  them.    In  fact,  however,  the 
lessons  turned  out  to  be  an  important  source  for  the  policy  statements 
made  in  Volume  ±  of  this  report  series. 

Internal  Review  and  Kevision  of  the  Case  Study 

The  draft  of  the  case  study  was  subjected  to  a  stringent  internal 
review  from  both  the  other  visitor(s)  to  the  site  was  well  as  from  other 
research  team  members.    Both  the  form  and  the  substance  of  the  (iraft 
were  carefully  critiqued. 

With  respect  to  substance,  a  number  of  items  received  explicit 
attention.    First,  those  team  members  who  had  visited  the  site  reviewed 
the  report  from  the  pespective  of  their  own  experience:    did  the  case 
"feel  right"  to  those  who  had  been  there?   Did  the  report  square  with 
their  own  recollections  of  the  facts,  and  if  not,  could  references  be 
found  in  the  field  notes  either  to  support  or  refute  the  material  in 
question?   Since  the  writer  had  typically  left  a  detailed  audit  trail 
such  cross  checks  were  greatly  simolified.    Second,  the  material  was 
reviewed  from  the  persepctive  of  chose  member*  of  the  team  who  were 
specialists  in  special  education  (not  all  were).    If  the  draft  had  ueen 
prepared  by  someone  other  than  a  special  education  specialist,  did  it 
represent  thinking  that  would  "feel  right"  to  those  readers  who  knew  the 
field  well?    Criticisms  on  this  criterion  ranged  from  the  trivial  (e.g., 
never  uss  labels  such  as  EMR  or  ED  alone;  always  follow  them  with  words 
like  "pu,ils"  or  "youngsters")  to  the  critical  (e.g.,  just  what  is  the 
implication  of  the  term  "FARE"  in  Public  Law  94-142?).    Third,  the  draft 
was  reviewed  from  the  perspective  of  retaining  anonymity.    Was  the 
writing  such  that  (so  far  as  possible)  both  internal  and  external  anony- 
mity were  protected?   Finally,  the  writing  was  reviewed  to  be  certain 
that  evaluations,  judgments,  or  interpretations  that  appeared  in  it 
either  represented  those  of  respondents  (and  were  then  properly  documented) 
or  were  underlined  as  a  cue  to  the  reader  that  the  documents  originated 
with  the  team. 
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With  respect  to  form,  the  draft  was  critiqued  both  for  organization 
and  for  style.    The  fiction  of  the  "naive  but  sophisticated  reader"  was 
used  as  a  point  of  reference;  if  such  a  reader  were  likely  to  be  confused, 
then  a  revision  was  called  for. 

As  a  result  of  this  internal  review  process  each  case  study  was  put 
through  multiple  drafts;  and,  in  one  case,  a  shift  in  authorship. 

Procedures  for  Third  Visit  to  Each  Site 

The  third  site  visit  was  planned  to  accomplish  two  purposes:  (1) 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  participant  member  check,  and  (2)  to 
collect  additional  information  needed  to  fill  in  holes  or  round  out  data 
in  the  case  study.    The  first  of  these  purposes  is  a  me.jor  trustworthiness 
technique  characteristic  of  naturalistic  inquiry  (see  below);  the  proce- 
dures used  in  the  present  study  were  specially  developed  to  meet  this 
criterion,  and  hence  will  be  spelled  out  in  some  detail. 

Selecting  the  Review  Committee.    The  major  participants  in  the 
member  check  process  were  constituted  into  a  local  Review  Committee 
which  received  the  case  study  draft  in  advance  of  SV-3  and  who  offered 
their  comments  (in  the  main)  through  the  feedback  mechanism  of  an  all -day 
review  meeting. 

The  members  of  the  Review  Committee  were  selected  by  a  complex 
process  that  involved  decisions  both  on  the  part  vf  the  research  team 
and  of  the  local  ESA  director.    Several  considerations  were  taken  into 
account: 

1.  The  members  were  selected  to  be  representative  of  certain 
basic  "roles"  or  "stakeholding  audiences,"  e.g.,  regular  and  special 
education  teachers,  administrators,  parents,  ESA  governing  board  members. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  audiences  represented  depended  somewhat  on  local 
circumstances;  thus,  if  the  ESA  operated  a  program  involving  itinerant 
teachers,  the  itinerants  would  be  considered  a  special  group  of  stakeholders. 
These  stakeholder  groups  had  all  been  represented  among  those  respondents 
interviewed  during  the  first  and  second  site  visits. 

2.  One  representative  from  each  of  the  stakeholding  audiences  was 
selected  by  the  research  team  from  among  those  persons  interviewed 
during  SV-1  and/or  SV-2.    In  making  this  selection  the  team  emphasized 
the  openness,  insight,  and  articulateness  of  the  respondent  during  the 
earlier  interview  as  the  primary  basis  for  selection;  the  intent  was  to 
include  persons  who  could  be  counted  on  to  make  a  fair  and  incisive 
judgment  about  the  case.    A  second  person  from  each  stakeholding  audience 
was  selected  by  the  Director  (on  whatever  bases  he  chose)  from  among 
persons  who  had  not  been  interviewed  during  SV-1  or  2. 

3.  Efforts  were  made  to  include  representatives  from  as  many  of 
the  member  LEAs  as  possible.    Directors  were  asked  to  make  their  choices 
•rom  LEAs  different  from  those  selected  by  the  research  team. 

4.  As  many  different  perspectives  as  possible  were  included. 
Team  choices  were  in  part  guided  by  recollections  (aided  by  fielc.  lotes) 
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of  the  actual  perspectives  represented  by  each  respondent.  Directors 
were  asked  also  to  keep  this  criterion  in  mind.    For  example,  tbs  instruc- 
tions to  the  Director  concerning  Reveiw  Committee  selection  stated,  "If 
our  choice  of  principal  is  very  supportive  of  special  education,  choose 
for  your  principal  someone  who  is  not  supportive  or  less  supportive." 

5.     Efforts  were  made  to  select  only  those  respondent"  who  had 
resided  in  the  area  and  worked  in  the  system  long  enough  to  rave  developed 
informed  and  reliabl*  opinions.    Directors  were  also  asked  to  keep  this 
criterion  in  mind,  although  it  was  suggested  that  they  try  to  balance 
off  long-time  residents  among  those  selected  by  the  research  team  with 
relative  new.  comers  but  who  had  been  in  the  area  for  at  least  a  year. 

Delivery  of  Pre-Visit  Packet.   A  week  to  ten  days  before  the  site 
visit  was  scheduled,  a  packet  of  materials  was  sent  to  the  Director  for 
distribution  to  the  Review  Committee  members  as  well  as  to  certain 
special  respondents  (described  below).    The  packet.contained  a  copy  of 
the  case  study  draft  for  each  reviewer/respondent,    letters  of  instruc- 
tions for  reviewers,  consent  statements  tailored  to  the  special  task  at 
hand,  and  reviewer's  comment  sheets. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  reviewers  has  been  placed  in  Appendix 
H.    The  reviewers  were  instructed  in  this  letter  to  read  the  case  and 
comment  about  certain  items  of  interest  to  the  research  team,  including 
errors  of  fact,  errors  of  Interpretation,  missing  information,  missing 
interpretations,  places  where  anonymity  had  been  compromised,  and  the 
extent  to  which  certain  qualifiers  such  as  "many,"  "most,"  "some,"  and 
the  like  had  validity  in  the  situations  where  they  were  used  (e.g.,  is 
the  statement,  "Most  teachers  feel  that  ma inst reamed  youngsters  are 
stigmatized  when  they  are  pulled  out  of  their  regular  classes  into 
resource  rooms,"  valM?   What  percent  of  teachers  would  probably  feel 
that  way?).    Comments  could  be  made  in  any  one  of  three  ways:    using  the 
reviewer's  comment  sheets,  which  provided  space  in  which  the  reviewer 
could  record  the  page  and  and  line  number  and  write  in  a  comment;  writing 
the  comments  directly  on  the  case  study  draft,  in  the  margins;  or  making 
notes  which  could  be  used  during  the  day-long  committee  meeting  during 
SV-3  (see  below). 

The  consent  statements  were  tailored  to  fit  the  reviewing  rather 
than  the  interviewing  situation  (as  had  been  the  case  with  consent  ferns 
for  SV-1  and  2).    Two  forms  were  devised;  one  for  use  with  persons 
selected  by  tFe  research  team  who  had  previously  been  interviewed,  and 
one  for  reviewers  who  had  not  participated  earlier.    The  former  essen- 
tially extended  the  consent  given  earlier;  the  latter  went  into  more 
detail  about  project  purposes.    Both  forms  had  two  places  for  signature; 
one  consenting  to  be  a  reviewer,  and  the  second  (which  need  not  be 
signed)  giving  permission  to  quote  comments  If  the  research  team  wished 
to  do  so.    Copies  of  both  forms  are  included  as  Appendix  U 


The  cover  sheet  earned  the  recipient  that  the  draft  was  for  his  or  her 
eyes  only,  and  that  to  make  it  available  to  anyone  else  constituted  a 
breach  of  confidentiality  for  which  the  reviewer  would  be  solely 
responsible. 
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.The  comment  sheets  included  two  columns  in  which  the  reviewer  could 
record  page  and  line  numbers  of  items  about  which  he  or  she  wished  to 
comment,  and  a  blank  space  in  which  comments  could  be  recorded. 

These  forms  were  called  for  during  the  all-day  meeting. 

The  All -Day  Meeting.    A  full-day  review  session  was  held  with  the 
Review  Committee  during  the  first  day  of  SV-3,  usually  after  a  short 
protocol  visit  with  the  Director.    The  committee  assembled  in  the  ESA 
headquarters.    Their  travel  expenses  were  reimbursed  from  the  research 
budget,  as  were  replacement  costs  for  thc^e  persons  who  were  unable  to 
attend  unless  substitutes  took  over  their  normal  duties  (e.g.,  classroom 
teachers) . 

Following  the  introductions,  the  agenda  for  the  typical  meeting 
took  the  following  form: 

1.  A  brief  reminder  of  the  purposes  of  the  study. 

2.  An  overview  of  the  research  methodology  employed,  including 
statements  about  the  use  of  the  member  check  as  a  trustworth- 
iness criterion.    The  review  committee's  role  was  explained. 

3.  An  orientation  to  the  review  process  to  be  followed. 

a.  Three  levels  ot  feedback  would  be  entertained,  in  order: 
(1)  a  judgment  of  overall  credibility  reached  through 
consensus— if  the  case  study  was  not  found  to  be  credible, 
overall,  there  would  be  no  point  in  pursuing  the  matter 
further;  (2)  statements  about  major  concerns  or  issues 
that  had  emerged  in  reviewers1  minds— it  was  anticipated 
that  these  would  have  been  recorded  on  the  reviewer's 
comment  sheets  and  could  be  systematically  treated;  and 
(3)  statements  about  factual  errors  that  had  been  detected 
—it  was  assumed  that  these  too  would  have  been  recorded 
and  would  be  easy  to  check  even  if  time  precluded  discus- 
sion during  the  review  session  itself. 

b.  Three  levels  of  agreement  would  be  entertained:    (1)  com- 
plete consensus  on  some  judgment,  whether  positive  or 
negative  to  the  case;  (2)  split  consensus,  in  which  some 
subgroup  would  maintain  one  judgment  and  other  subgroup(s) 
might  maintain  others,  possibly  but  not  necessarily  in 
conflict;  (3)  consensus  of  most  of  the  group  with  dissent 
from  one  or  two  members.    The  three  situations  were 
intended  to  accommodate  instance  in  which  the  Review 
Committee  could  agree,  was  seriously  divided,  or  mostly 
agreed  but  with  a  strong  minority  opinion. 

c.  Anonymity  concerns  would  be  taken  up  at  a  special  point 
in  the  agenda  to  be  certain  that  this  contingency  wa* 
covered  to  everyone's  satisfaction. 

d.  Time  permitting,  the  Review  Committee  would  be  polled 
about  the  meaning  of  certain  qualifiers  (e.g.,  most, 
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many,  a  few)  that  appeared  in  the  text.    These  qualifiers 
were  identified  on  a  special  form  to  be  used  if  the 
agenda  proceeded  to  this  point. 

4.  Following  the  above  explanations,  the  Review  Committee  moved 
through  the  three  levels  of  feedback.    A  judgment  of  overall 
credibility  was  first  solicited,  followed  by  statements  of 
concerns  and  issues,  and  finally  factual  errors.    Time  per- 
mitting, questions  of  anonymity  and  the  meaning  of  qualifiers 
were  also  pursued.    This  session  was  interrupted  for  lunch 
(usually  catered  in  to  avoid  a  major  time  loss  for  a  lunch 
break)  and  continued  until  the  agreed-upon  adjournament  time 
was  reached,  usually  four  p.m. 

5.  Adjournament  was  preceded  by  statements  of  thanks  and  the 
collection  of  comment  sheets  and  other  notes  from  those  who 
elected  to  turn  them  in. 

Interviews  with  Special  r-spondents.    During  the  second  day  of 
SV-3,  the  site  visitors  interviewed  certain  previously  ciesignated  special 
respondents  who  fell  into  one  of  two  classes:    MeliteM  respondens  who, 
by  virtue  of  their  positions,  could  be  expected  to  have  unusual  vantage 
points  for  critlqueing  the  craft,  and  "knowledgeable"  respondents  who 
were  expected  to  be  able  to  answer  all  or  some  of  the  SV-3  questions. 
The  elite  respondents  always  included  the  ESA  Director  and  several  LEA 
superintendents.    It  would  have  been  possible,  of  course,  to  include 
these  persons  as  members  of  the  Review  Committee,  but  it  was  decided  to 
deal  with  them  individually  for  two  reasons,  first,  because  they  could 
not  be  expected  to  devote  a  full  day's  time  to  the  member  check  activity, 
and  second,  because  if  present  it  was  likely  that  they  would  dominate 
the  proceedings,  virtually  excluding  the  possibility  of  responses  from 
persons  considerable  lower  in  the  status  hierarchy.     The  knowledgeable 
respondents  were  selected  because  they  were  known  to  be  so  from  previous 
interviews  or  because,  by  virtue  of  the  offices  they  filled,  they  could 
be  expected  to  have  the  special  knowledge  required. 

Both  the  elite  respondents  ard  the  knowledgeable  respondents  were 
asked  to  make  any  responses  they  wished  to  the  draft,  although  of  course 
this  was  the  major  order  of  business  with  the  elites  but  not  with  the 
knowledgeables.    Similarly,  the  elite  respondents  were  also  asked  those 
questions  about  which  they  were  knowledgeable  even  though  this  was  not 
the  major  order  of  business  with  them  (except  for  the  Director). 

In  a  few  instances,  the  interview  respondents  made  references  to 
new  documents  that  bore  on  the  issues  at  hand;  these  documents  were 
systematically  collected  and  processed  in  ways  similar  to  those  used 
during  SV-1  and  2.    It  was  also  the  case  that  during  the  pre-arranged 
interviews  attention  was  sometimes  called  to  other  unplanned  respondents 
who  might  have  special  information;  interviews  were  scheduled  with  these 
individuals  as  time  permitted. 


The  site  visitors  were  not  always  successful  in  excluding  these  superord 
inate  figures  from  the  review  session. 
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Debriefing,    "  final  debriefing  session  in  the  style  of  SV-1  and  2 
was  held  with  the  Director  and  whomever  he  designated  to  attend* 

Final  Revision  of  the  Case  Study 

Upon  return  from  the  field,  all  of  the  materials  that  had  been 
gathered  were  turned  over  to  the  case  study  writer,  who  a^ays  had  been 
one  of  the  SV-3  field  team.    These  materials  included:    all  reviewer 
forms  that  had  been  turned  in;  all  those  taken  during  the  review  session; 
and  information  relating  to  the  special  questions,  arranged  in  the  forms 
of  answers  to  the  questions  as  deduced  f v Dm  interview  responses.  New 
information  was  also  systematically  provided;  that  information  was  used 
in  the  development  o*  the  epilogs  previously  described.    The  writer 
revised  the  case  study  accordingly,  and,  after  a  final  review  and  critique 
by  research  team  members,  the  case  was  put  aside  to  await  further  analysis 
and  comparison  with  other  cases  later. 
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Trustworthiness 


Naturalistic  studies  are  frequently  attacked  because  of  their 
presumed  lack  of  trustworthiness--their  purported  inability  to  measure 
up  to  the  traditional  standards  of  rigor,  usually  given  as  internal 
•  litfity,  external  validity,  reliability,  and  objectivity.    Guba  (1931. 
has  proposed  means  whereby  the  trustworthiness  o.e  such  inquiries  can  be 
substantiated  in  a  convincing  way.    To  do  so,  he  has  proposed,  first, 
counterpart  criteria  for  the  four  traditional  criteria,  and  second, 
particular  procedures  that  can  be  used  to  establish  that  each  of  the 
counterpart  criteria  has  been  satisfied  at  a  reasonable  level. 

Counterpart  Criteria.    The  need  for  counterpart  criteria  becomes 
clear  when  one  recognizes  that  the  traditional  criteria  are  appropriate 
only  within  the  eplstemologlcal  framework  that  characterizes  conventional 
inquiry.    Conventional  Inquirers  assert  that  they  can  claim  internal 
validity  for  a  study.lf  Its  results  are  Isomorphic  to  the  reality  they 
purport  to  describe.     But  when  reality  is  assumed  to  be  multiple  and 
intangible,  as  1s  the  case  with  naturalists,  what  can  such  a  criterion 
meun?   Conventional  Inquirers  assert  that  they  can  claim  external  validity 
if  the  study  1s  carried  out  under  conditions  of  probability  sampling. 
But  when  sampling  1s  done  purposlvely/theoretlcally,  and  indeed,  when  a 
basic  axiom  of  naturalist  eplstemo logy  denies  the  possibility  of  generali- 
zation (a  synonym  for  external  validity),  what  can  that  criterion  mean? 
Conventional  Inquirers  feel  that  they  can  claim  reliability  for  a  study 
whose  results  are  stable  and  repHcable,  but  when  designs  are  emergent 
and  different  Investigators  may  elect  to  carry  out  a  study  along  different 
lines,  what  are  we  left  with?   Conventional  inquirers  feel  that  they  can 
claim  objectivity  for  a  study  if  there  is  a  layer  of  "objective"  instru- 
mentation interposed  between  the  Inquirer  and  the  object(s)  of  inquiry. 
But  when  the  chief  instrument  1s  the  Inquirer  himself  or  herself,  does 
not  that  view  of  objectivity  dissolve? 

To  deal  with  these  dilemmas,  Guba  has  suggested  that  while  the 
basic  questions  to  which  these  criteria  of  rigor  are  addressed  are 
meaningful  in  naturalistic  as  well  as  in  conventional  Inquiry,  the 
particular  operational  forms  of  the  criteria  need  to  be  replaced.  The 
basic  questions  are  simply  these: 

1.     The  question  of  "truth"  value.    How  can  one  establish  confidence 
in  the  "truth"  of  the  findings  of  a  particular  inquiry  for  the 
respondents  with  which  and  the  context  in  which  the  inquiry 
was  carried  out? 


One  may  note  in  passing  that  1t  1s  impossible  to  demonstrate  external 
validity  if  the  criterion  1s  isomorphism,  because,  to  do  so,  one  would 
need  to  know  what  external  reality  is  like.    But  1f  one  already  knew 
that,  there  would  be  no  need  to  do  a  study  of  it.    Conventional  inquirers 
are  thus  hoist  on  their  own  petards.    They  get  around  this  dilemma  by 
asserting  that  their  studies  are  aimed  at  falsification  and  not  at 
verification,  an  approach  which  is  not  only  unconvincing  but  rarely 
pursued  in  practice. 
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2.  The  question  of  applicability.    How  can  one  determine  the 
degree  to  which  the  findings  of  a  particular  inquiry  may  have 
applicability  in  other  contexts  or  with  other  respondents? 

3.  The  question  of  consistency.    How  can  one  determine  whether 
the  findings  of  an  inquiry  would  be  consistently  repeated  if 
the  inquiry  were  replicated  with  the  same  (or  similar)  respon- 
dents in  the  same  (or  similar)  context? 

4.  The  question  of  neutrality.    How  can  one  establish  the  degree 
to  which  the  findings  of  an  inquiry  are  a  function  of  charac- 
teristics of  respondents  and  context  and  not  of  the  biases, 
motivations,  interests,  and  perspectives  of  the  inquirer? 

Guba  proposes  that  the  conventional  criteria  be  replaced  with  four 
new  terms  that  have  a  better  fit  with  naturalistic  epistemology;  these 
he  has  named,  respectively,  credibility  (in  place  of  internal  validity), 
transferability  (in  place  of  external  validity),  dependability  (in  place 
of  reliability),  and  confirmability  (in  place  of  objectivity).  While 
space  precludes  a  full  presentation  of  Guba's  justifications  for  these 
substitutions  here,  they  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows. 

The  concept  of  isomorphism  between  findings  and  reality  as  a  means 
for  establishing  internal  validity  is  retained,  but,  since  the  realities 
are  multiple  and  "exist"  in  the  minds  of  respondents,  the  isomorphism  to 
be  sought  is  between  findings  and  the  participants'  mental  constructions. 
If  the  inquirer's  data  are  found  by  participants  to  have  such  isomorphism, 
they  will  be  credible  to  them;  hence  credibility  is  the  major  criterion 
for  truth  value. 

While  the  possibility  of  generalization  is  denied  in  principle  by 
naturalistic  epistemology,  that  axiom  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  findings  from  one  situation  will  never  be  applicable  to  another. 
The  question  of  the  degree  of  applicability  is,  however,  an  empirical 
matter;  it  depends  on  the  degree  of  similarity  between  the  sending  and 
the  receiving  contexts.    What  is  "true"  in  one  context  may,  be  true  in 
another  (transferable  to  it)  if.  the  two  contexts  are  substantially 
similar  on  those  factors  that  matter.    The  criterion  thus  becomes  transfer- 
ability; the  degree  to  which      is  met  cannot  be  determined  once-and-for- 
all  but  only  in  relation  to  pa»  icular  sending-receiving  contexts. 

While  naturalists  are  as  concerned  as  conventional  inquirers  about 
the  possibility  of  undependable  changes  that  may  occur  within  a  study, 
they  are  not  ready,  as  are  the  conventionalists,  to  ascribe  all  change 
to  error.    Since  changes  may  occur  by  deliberate  intent,  as  Tor  example, 
when  an  emergent  design  is  given  a  somewhat  different  direction  as  a 
resuv;  of  new  information,  one  vould  not  wish  to  charge  that  change  off 
to  unreliability.    Guba  has  proposed  the  concept  of  dependability  to 
include  not  only  the  more  or  less  random  (or  error  induced)  instabilities 
that  conventionalists  mean  to  include  in  the  concept  of  unreliability, 
but  also  the  more  deliberate  changes  that  are  inquirer-induced.  Error- 
induced  change  must  be  guarded  against  and  prevented  whenever  possible, 
while  inquirer-induced  change  must  be  accounted  for. 
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Finally,  naturalists,  understanding  that  values  play  an  inevitable 
part  in  inquiry  and  that  inquirers  and  respondents  always  interact, 
prefer  not  to  place  the  onus  of  neutrality  on  the  objectivity  of  the 
investigator  but  on  the  confirmability  of  the  data,  a  position  which 
Scriven  espoused  in  1972.    The  nature  of  the  inquirer's  values  and  the 
degree  or  intensity  of  his  or  her  interaction  with  respondents  is  no 
longer  the  issue;  instead  one  asks  whether  the  data  produced  are  confirm- 
able.    Thus  data  confinnability  and  not  investigator  objectivity  becomes 
the  key  issue  to  be  resolved. 

Operational  techniques  for  meeting  the  trustworthiness  criteria. 
If  the  four  substitute  criteria  can  be  accepted  as  reasonable,  the  next 
question  which  must  be  confronted  is  the  means  whereby  credibility, 
transferability,  dependability,  and  confirmability  can  be  established. 
Guba  (1981)  lists  a  variety  of  techniques  for  each  criterion,  noting, 
however,  that  not  all  techniques  are  equally  weighty,  nor  is  it  likely 
that,  because  of  time  and  resource  constraints,  all  would  ever  be  applied 
in  the  same  study.    His  suggestions  are  these; 

1.     With  respect  to  credibility: 

0    Use  of  prolonged  engagement— sufficiently  extended  periods 
of  observation/interaction  to  overcome  distortions  produced 
by  the  researcher's  presence  and  to  develop  adequate 
perceptions. 

0   Use  of  persistent  observation— intense  focusing  on  those 
aspects  of  the  situation  most  characteristic  or  pervasive 
of  it. 

0    Peer  debrief ing— sharing  and  explicating  perceptions, 
feelings,  and  proposed  next  actions  with  uninvolved  peers 
as  an  aid  to  planning,  understanding,  and  catharsis,  and 
to  provide  a  source  of  challenge  for  developing  views,, 

0   Triangulation—pitting  a  variety  of  data  sources,  investi- 
gators, perspectives  (theories),  and  methods  aoMnst  one 
another  in  order  to  cross-check  data  and  interpretations. 

0   Collection  of  referential  adequacy  material s— collecting 
documents,  films,  videotapes,  audio  recordings,  and  other 
"raw"  or  "slice-of-life"  data  items  to  be  stored  (archived) 
for  later  use  as  touchstones  against  which  interpretations 
can  be  tested. 

0   Member  checks— continuously  testing  data  and  interpretations 
with  members  of  the  various  groups  and  audiences  fror:  which 
data  are  solicited.    The  process  of  member  checks  is  asserted 
by  Guba  to  be  the  single  most  important  technique  for  estab- 
lishing credibil  ity. 

0  Structural  corroboration  or  coherence—checking  the  finished 
report  to  be  certain  there  are  no  internal  conflicts  or  con- 
tradictions. 
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2.     With  respect  to  transferability: 


0   Theoretical /purposive  sampling— maximizing  the  scope  and 
range  of  information  gathered  and  hence,  illuminating  the 
factors  most  necessary  to  take  into  account  when  comparing 
two  contexts  for  similarity. 

0   Thick  description— furnishing  full  and  dense  descriptions 
which  will  provide  a  substantial  basis  for  similarity 
judgments. 

3.  With  respect  to  dependability: 

0    Overlap  methods— using  two  or  more  methods,  each  with  parti- 
cular  weaknesses,  in  tandem  (overlapped)  in  such  a  way  that 
the  weaknesses  c*  one  are  compensated  (overcome)  by  tte 
strengths  of  another;  a  kind  of  triangulation. 

0    Stepwise  replication— analogous  to  the  "split-half11  approach 
in  determining  test  reliability,  dividing  the  team  of  researchers 
into  two  parts,  each  of  which  will  deal  separately  with  data 
sources  which  have  also  been  halved. 

0    Dependability  audit—using  an  external  auditor  to  examine  an 
"audit  trair  maintained  by  the  investigator  (in  much  the  same 
way  that  a  fiscal  auditor  examines  the  audit  trail  provided 
by  the  accountant  whose  work  he  is  to  certify)  to  determine 
whether  the  research  processes  fall  within  the  domain  of 
acceptable  professional  practice. 

4.  With  respect  to  confirmability: 

0   Triangulation— as  that  concept  was  defined  above  under 
credibility.    Both  credibility  and  confirmability  may  be 
served  by  triangulating  sources,  investigators,  perspec- 
tives, and  methods. 

0  Reflexivity— self  monitoring,  in  which  investigator  makes 
a  serious  effort  to  expose  his  or  her  own  biases  and  predis- 
positions; to  uncover  himself  or  herself  as  an  instrument  and 
to  describe  instrumental  characteristics  in  the  same  way  that 
a  conventional  inquirer  might  speak  about  the  characteristics 
of  his  or  her  paper-and-pencil  instruments. 

0    Confirmability  audit— using  an  external  auditor  to  establish 
the  relation  between  the  inquirer's  claims  and  interpretations 
and  the  actual  raw  data,  just  as  a  fiscal  auditor  seeks  to 
establish  the  validity  of  journal  entries  in  terms  of  support- 
ing documents  such  as  vouchers,  billings,  or  even  special 
inquiries  of  original  respondents;  the  "other  shoe"  of  the 
dependability  audit  that  verifies  product. 
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The  Present  Study  and  Trustworthiness.    Serious  efforts  were  made 
in  the  present  study  to  carry  out  the  operational  procedures  suggested 
by  (iuba,  but  of  course  it  was  not  possible  to  do  all  of  them.    Nor  is  it 
the  case  that  the  responses  that  were  made  were  as  good  as  one  might 
have  hoped.    Yet  it  seems  likely  that,  given  the  procedures  that  were 
carried  out,  the  present  study  can  be  said  to  have  a  sufficiently  high 
degree  of  trustworthiness  to  be  acceptable  on  its  merits.    A  brief 
discussion  of  how  the  study  utilized  each  of  these  criteria  will  make 
the  point. 

1.     With  respect  to  credibility. 

0   Prolonged  engagement  was  not  as  characteristic  of  the  study 
as  had  initially  been  hoped.    Nevertheless,  it  is  the  case  that  each 
site  was  visited  on  three  separate  occasions  over  the  course  of  \  year, 
and  that  at  least  two  investigators  were  present  for  each  visit.  Sixteen 
man-days  of  actual  site  time  is  typical  for  each  site.    Thus  the  amount 
of  contact  is  not  trivial,  nor  is  the  nature  of  the  contact  superficial. 
Both  sides  had  sufficient  time  and  opportunity  to  feel  one  another  out, 
to  get  comfortable,  and  to  sense  out  key  elements. 

0   Persistent  observation  was  quite  well  attended  to.  Even 
during  SV-1  salient  characteristics  were  identified  early  on  that  became 
immediate  targets  for  intensive  study.    Virtually  all  of  SV-2  was  shaped 
to  focus  on  concerns  and  issues  that  had  emerged  in  SV-1. SV-3  was 
utilized  to  extend  certain  areas  in  which  doubt  remained  or  data  were 
deficient. 

0   Peer  debriefing. was  not  carried  out  with  uninvolved  peers, 
but  with  fellow  research  team  members.    Except  for  the  first  visit  to 
Site  #  1,  only  two  research  team  members  vlsisted  a  site  at  any  one 
time.   The  other  research  team  members,  while  certainly  not  impartial, 
were  nevertheless  "naive"  with  respect  to  a  particular  visit  and  could 
play  the  peer  debriefing  role  1n  sympathetic  if  not  entirely  disinterested 
fashion.    It  seems  likely  that  the  catharsis  and  planning  aspects  of 
peer  debriefing  were  accomplished,  but  it  is  dubious  whether  understanding 
was  advanced  as  much  as  one  might  normally  expect.    Nor  is  1t  likely 
that  the  positions  of  the  researchers  were  as  challenged  as  they  might 
(or  would)  nave  been  outsiders  1n  the  debriefing  role. 

0   Triangulation  was  a  major  focus  of  effort.    A  variety  of 
points  of  view  about  issues  were  explored  by  the  expedient  of  using 
respondents  drawn  from  different  stakeholder  groups.    Documents  were 
used  as  a  sacond  point  of  reference.    In  some  cases  observations,  e.g., 
of  classrooms  and  board-meetings,  were  utilized  to  augment  what  had  been 
learned  1n  other  ways.    Non-verbal  cues  were  exploited  as  a  base  for 
reinforcing  or  questioning  Information  gathered  verbally.  Different 
investigator  perspectives  challenged  one  another  during  site  interchanges 
and  later  data  analyses.    Special  education  perspectives  were  challenged 
by  those  team  members  who  had  more  generallst  backgrounds.    In  general, 
the  rule  was  followed  that  no  "fact"  was  cited  unless  it  could  be  corrobo- 
rated from  at  least  two  sources  or  1t  had  been  Introduced  by  a  respondent 
whose  expertise  could  not  be  questioned  on  •'.he  matter  at  hand,  e.g.,  the 
Director  on  a  question  of  how  the  annual  budget  was  formulated. 
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0   Referential  adequacy  materials  were  not  collected,  largely 
because  they  were  unavailable  as  normal  residues  of  site  activity  and 
because  the  time  on  site  militated  against  their  systematic  collection. 

0   Member  checks,  viewed  as  the  most  Important  technique  for 
establishing  credibility,  were  assiduously  carried  out:    from  interview 
to  Interview  on  a  given  day;  from  the  respondents  of  one  day  with  those 
of  another;  at  the  end  of  each  Interview  with  the  respondent  who  had 
provided  1t;  during  the  debriefing  sessions  that  terminated  each  site 
visit;  and  of  course  with  the  elaborate  processes  of  SV-3,  which  have 
already  been  described  in  detail. 

0   Structural  corroboration  and  coherence  were  verified  by  the 
processes,  first,  of  requiring  team  agreement  on  categorizing  steps 
carried  out  as  part  of  the  data  analysis  for  each  site,  and,  particularly, 
through  the  steps  Involved  1n  critlquelng  and  revising  draft  cases 
internally. 

2.  With  respect  to  transferability; 

0   Theoretical  or  purposive  sampling  were  carried  out  both 
with  respect  to  site  selection  and  respondent  selection  within  sites. 
Of  the  various  ways  1n  which  such  sampling  may  occur,  the  research  team 
elected  to  pursue  a  course  that  would  lead  to  maximum  variation— the 
type  of  sampling  likely  to  expose  the  widest  array  of  information  and 
situations. 

0   Thick  description  1s  easily  documented  through  the  medium 
of  the  case  studies  themselves,  each  of  which  constitutes,  in  a  sense,  a 
"thick  description"  of  the  site  which  1t  covers.    It  will  be  recalled 
that  readers  of  the  cases  who  wanted  to  find  elements  that  could  be 
transferred  into  their  own  contexts  were  urged  to  find  that  case  which 
seemed  to  them  most  like  their  own  situations;  empirical  similarity 
between  sending  and  receiving  contexts  is  the  key.    Conversely,  no 
attempt  1s  made  1n  the  cases  or  1n  this  report  to  derive  generalizations 
which  are  applicable  to  all  rurals  ESAs. 

3.  With  respect  to  dependability; 

0  Overlap  methods  were  used  only  minimally.    For  example, 
nonverbal  (body  language)  cues  were  used  in  tandem  with  interviews  for 
reinforcement,  and  observation,  which  emphasizes  the  here-and-now,  was 
used  1n  tandem  with  Interviewing,  1n  which  the  respondent  can  range 
backward  and  forward  1n  time.    But  1t  would  be  an  overstatement  to  argue 
that  overlap  methods  characterized  the  present  study. 

0   Stepwise  replication  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  used.  It 
1s  the  case  that  each  site  was  visited  by  a  team  of  at  least  two  persons, 
that  team  members  operated  Individually  1n  the  field  but  shared  insights 
on  a  ually  basis  and  redirected  their  next  days'  activities  by  mutual 
agreement,  and  that  serious  discrepancies  1n  their  conclusions  were 
mutually  checked  out  with  later  respondents  or  other  data  sources.  But 
no  systematic  effort  was  made  to  keep  their  work  separate,  nor  could 
meaningful  comparisons  be  made  at  this  point  1n  time  between  the  data 
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and  interpretations  of  individual  team  members.    The  possibility  existed 
but  was  not  exploited. 

0  A  dependability  audit  was  carried  out  and  is  the  backbone 
of  the  team's  claim  to  having  produced  a  dependable  study.    The  auditor 
was  Dr.  Valerie  Janesick,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  SUNY,  Albany, 
a  nationally  known  qualitative  methodologist.    A  short  vita  is  attached 
to  her  report  which  is  included  as  Appendix  J..    The  audit  took  place  in 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  on  May  17-19,  1983,  and  tended  to  follow  the  algorithm 
for  such  audits  previously  developed  by  Halpern  (1983).    The  major 
thrust  of  this  approach  is  to  confirm  both  dependability  and  confirmability; 
the  algorithm  requires  the  auditor  to  check,  with  respect  to  the  former, 
th2  appropriateness  of  all  methodological  decisions,  the  degree  of 
evident  inquirer  bias,  and  the  utility  of  the  overall  design  and  imple- 
mentation steps.    With  respect  to  confirmability,  the  algorithm  requires 
the  auditor  to  check  for  groundedness  of  findings,  logic  of  inferences, 
utility  of  category  structure,  degree  of  evident  inquirer  bias,  and 
nature  of  accommodation  strategies. 

The  auditor  was  oriented  to  the  Special  Education  1n  Rural  America 
project  at  an  opening  three-hour  session  on  May  17.    This  orientation 
included  a  discussion  of  the  parallel  research  synthesis  work  and  a 
description  of  the  variety  of  product  reports  to  be  produced.  The 
Halpern  algorithm  was  reviewed  and  the  auditor  was  lamiHarlzed  with  the 
variety  of  audit-trail  materials  that  had  been  developed  for  the  project. 
These  materials  included  all  field  notes  of  interviews;  all  documents 
collected  for  each  site  that  had  figured  in  the  development  of  the  case 
studies;  *he  decks  of  three-by-five  cards  that  had  been  developed  for 
each  site  onto  which  information  from  interviews  (and  at  times,  from 
documents)  had  been  unitized;  the  category  systems  that  had  been  devised 
from  the  cards;  all  theoretical  notes  (working  hypotheses,  hunches, 
concepts)  that  had  been  developed;  findings  and  conclusions  as  represented 
in  the  five  cases  and  the  draft  technical  report;  drafts  of  research 
syntheses;  methodological  notes  detailing  the  nature  of  emergent  methodo- 
logical decisions  and  the  reasons  for  them;  audit  trail  notes  (as  found 
in  the  draft  case  margins  and  appendices);  personnal  notes  as  kept  in 
journals;  and  the  RFP  and  proposal  (with  related  documents).    The  auditor 
worked  Individually  with  the  materials  on  May  18  and  19;  the  formal 
audit  period  ended  with  a  one-hour  debriefing  with  the  project  team  by 
the  auditor. 

The  auditor's  report  is  included  as  Appendix  A.    As  will  be  seen, 
the  report  finds  the  study  to  be  both  dependable  and  confirmable.  The 
interested  reader  will  wish  to  consult  the  detailed  statement;  however, 
in  the  interest  of  reporting  on  methodological  aspects  here,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  auditor  found  the  audit  trail  and  accompanying  materials 
completely  satisfactory  for  the  purposes  to  which  she  wished  to  put 
them.    Her  comment,  at  the  debriefing,  was  that  she  "stood  in  awe  of  the 
system  [the  project  staff]  had  devised." 
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4.     With  respect  to  conf irmability: 


0    Trianqulation  was  carried  out  as  described  in  the  section 
on  credibility;  data  were  clearly  determined  by  external  forces  and 
sources. 

0  Reflexivity  was  practiced  as  noted  in  the  earlier  section 
on  journal  entries,  but  did  not  result  in  a  very  satisfactory  outcome, 
for  the  reasons  noted  here. 

0    \  confirmability  audit  was  conducted  simultaneously  with 
the  dependability  audit  as  detailed  above.    The  auditor's  statement 
(Appendix  <J)  contains  attestation  appropriate  to  this  trustworthy  test. 

Notes  or  Methodological  Issues 

Part  II  of  this  report  outlined  in  some  detailed  the  nature  of  t'e 
paradign  f**"  lowed  1n  this  study  as  well  as  Its  implications  for  the 
research  operations  that  would  be  followed.    Heedless  to  say,  the  applica- 
tion of  this  pcradlgm  is  still  not  very  well  understood.    The  purpose  of 
this  section  1s  to  Indicate  some  of  the  issues  that  arose  duM  ig  the 
conduct  of  this  study,  and,  where  possible,  to  make  some  suggestions  for 
how  the  issue  might  be  better  handled  by  other  researchers  applying  this 
same  paradigm  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances.    The  *1rst  portion 
of  the  section  1s  devoted  to  the  more  practical  issues  arid  the  second  to 
t.  e  more  theoretical. 

Some  Practical  Issues 

1.     Contract/paradigm  disjunctions.    The  present  study  was  earned 
out  under  the  terms  of  a  contract  with  the  national  Institute  of  Education, 
Department  of  Education,  which  has  well  established  contract  procedures 
carefully  monitoreo  by  a  contracts  officer,  whose  only  concern  is  that 
contract  specifications  are  adhered  to  and  deliverables  submitted  on 
schedule.    Such  a  process  is  entirely  appropriate  for  normal  contracts 
as,  for  example,  for  military  hardware  or  office  equipment.    It  is 
feasonably  appropriate  for  research  carried  out  within  the  conventional 
paradigm,  with  its  a  p/iorl  specification  of  theory  and  hypotheses,  its 
carefully  developed  design,  and  its  entirely  predictable  data  collection 
and  analysis  techniques.    But  its  utility  for  a  study  carried  out  natural- 
istically  is  highly  questionable.    Since  the  design  of  such  a  study  is 
by  definition  emergent,  a  number  of  difficulties  arise  at  once. 

cirst,  it  is  Impossible  to  develop  a  "Scope  of  Work"  statement  that 
conforms  to  typical  RFP  requirements.    Sampling,  for  example,  cannot  be 
specified  in  the  usual  way,  nor  can  instrumentation  (other  than  that  the 
instrument  will  likely  be  a  hi  man  being— a  fact  that  is  by  itself  repugnant 
to  conventionally  oriented  monitors).    A  precise  work  schedule,  milestone 
events  (or  times),  precise  data  analysis  procedures,  and  innumerable 
other  features  of  the  work,  are  equally  difficult  to  specify.    Yet  the 
RFP  that  purportedly  calls  for  a  naturalistic  (or  qualitative  or  case 
study)  approach  may  at  the  same  time  specify  due  dates  for  designation 
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of  the  sample,  may  insist  that  interview  questions  be  outlined  beforehand 
and  perhaps  even  submitted  to  uMB  for  approval,  and  so  on.    Clearly  such 
requirements  are  inconsistent  witn  the  tenets  of  naturalism. 

Second,  since  the  RFP  requires  that  some  Scope  of  Work  statement  be 
provided,  it  seems  likely  that  the  statement  will  be  written  simply  out 
of  the  need  for  compliance  rather  than  as  &  serious  effort  to  delineate 
the  design.    If  one  literally  cannot  tell  1n  advance  1n  what  form  the 
clesign  will  finally  emerge  or  when  its  several  steps  will  have  been 
completed,  but  is  nevertheless  compelled  to  provide  one,  the  Scope  of 
Work  statement  can  at  best  be  a  placeholder.    That  is  not  to  say  that 
writers  of  naturalistic  proposals  will  not  shape  the  Scope  of  Work 
statement  to  accord  as  nearly  as  possible  with  what  will  be  done,  but  to 
sugges*  that  even  best  efforts  in  that  direction  will  necessarily  fall  short. 
Hence  chere  will  need  to  be  continuing  adjustments  1n  the  work  plan— its 
form,  content,  means,  and  timing,  requiring  continuing  negotiations  with 
the  program  officer  and  through  him  or  her,  with  the  contracts  officer. 
Given  the  conventional  perspective,  these  frequent  requests  for  changes 
will  likely  be  interpreted  as  mere  meander! ngs  and  vacuous  vacillations 
that  cannot  be  condoned.    Resistance  rather  than  cooperation  1s  the 
likely  response  of  responsible  monitors.    Each  succeeding  request  is 
greeted  with  greater  skepticism  and  unresponsiveness.    The  worst  conse- 
quence of  this  state  of  affairs  is  that  the  researcher  1s  influenced  to 
stay  on  a  "safe"  course;  to  disregard  his  or  her  Insights  and  to  carry 
out  the  study  within  bounds  already  set  rather  than  to  define  new  bounds, 
however  imperative  1t  may  appear  to  do  so.    In  short,  the  very  creativity 
with  which  the  research  act  is  presumed  to  be  endowed  is  stultified  by 
the  disjunctions  existing  between  contract  procedures  and  naturalistic 
efforts. 

Kor  should  it  be  assumed  that  these  disjunctions  have  cnly  such 
"theoretical"  effects.    A  third  and  very  major  consequence  has  to  do 
with  fiscal  allocations;  these  are  specified  in  the  contract  and  are 
tied  closely  to  the  Scope  of  Work  statement.    If  the  work  program  changes, 
must  not  the  fiscal  allocations  also  be  chan.id?   But  obtaining  permission 
tj  reallocate  funds  1s  even  mor*»  difficult  than  gaining  endorsement  for 
a  programmatic  change— the  latter  usually  involves  only  the  program 
officer  but  the  former  Involves  the  fiscal  officer  as  well.    And  of 
course  program  changes  without  fiscal  changes  are  meaningless.    To  be 
sure,  th°.  contracting  agency  needs  to  maintain  some  control  over  the 
funds  it  expends,  but  in  the  case  of  naturalistic  research,  what  appear 
to  be  normal  modes  of  control  are  wllaly  out  of  joir t. 

Finally,  since  RFPs  art  usually  envisioned  as  encompassing  a  parti- 
cular task  whose  parameters  are  known,  1t  1s  not  unreasonable,  in  conven- 
tional inquiry,  to  set  a  termination  point  that  coincides  with  the 
design.    At  some  point  1n  time  the  questions  should  have  been  answered, 
the  hypotheses  tested,  and  so  on.    3ut  this  posture  does  not  take  account 
of  the  fact  that  naturalistic  inquiry  diverges— raises  more  questions 
than  it  answers— rather  than  converges  on  some  specifiable  outcome.  The 
termination  point  of  a  naturalistic  "nquiry  1s  always  arbitrary;  the 
research  could  always  fruitfully  continue.    The  feeling  of,  "If  only  I 
had  Known  then  who*:  I  know  now,"  is  common  to  naturalistic  inquirers. 
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The  end  always  feels  more  like  a  beginning.    One  1s  reminded  of  commence- 
ment speakers  who  like  to  tell  graduates  that  they  stand  at  the  beginning, 
not  the  end.    Or  of  the  motto  Inscribed  on  the  facade  of  the  National 
Archives  1n  Washington,  "The  Past  1s  Prologue"  (which  a  cab  driver  many 
years  ago  told  the  writer  meant,  "You  ain't  seen  nuttln'  yet!).  Reports 
of  naturalistic  inquiry  tend  to  have  an  "unfinished"  (and  unsatisfying) 
feel  to  their  recipients,  who  have  been  expecting  definitive  findings 
and  unarguable  recommendations.    Naturalistic  inquirers  do  not  aspire  to 
such  conclusions.    They  do  not  visualize  knowledge  as  a  map  with  certain 
areas  remaining  to  be  explored;  1f  1t  were  so,  then  one  might  believe 
that,  sooner  or  later,  everything  could  and  would  be  known--the  map 
would  be  completely  filled  1n.    Rather  they  represent  knowledge  with  the 
metaphor  of  the  earth  1n  space.    The  earth  represents  the  known,  and  the 
surrounding  soace  the  unknown.    As  the  size  of  the  earth— the  known- 
increases,  the  amount  of  the  unknown  with  which  it  is  in  contact  also 
increases— and  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  known.    Good  research  always 
raises  more  questlnns  than  1t  answers.    Its  results  cannot  simply  be 
aggregated  Into  the  already  known;  1t  may,  1n  fact,  produce  a  morphogenetic 
change  that  puts  people's  minds  into  quite  different  channels  than 
before.    Writers  of  RFPs  need  to  recognize  the  tentativeness  of  natural- 
istic research,  and  contract  and  program  officers  need  to  display  a 
willingness  to  accept  the  researcher's  indeterminate  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
as  a  valid  outcome  of  inquiry. 

If  the  National  Institute  of  Education  or  any  other  Federal  or 
non-Federal  funding  agency  1s  serious  about  encouraging  naturalistic 
studies,  the  present  form  of  the  RFP  must  be  substantially  altered.  Of 
course  such  changes  require  the  concurrence  not  only  of  program  officers 
but  of  contracts  officers  as  well.    It  seems  unlikely  at  the  time  of 
this  writing  that  the  Federal  bureaucracy  will  quickly  move  to  such  an 
open  posture,  but  1n  fairness,  1t  doe?  not  seem  likely  that  any  other 
funding  agency  will  soon  move  1n  that  direction  either.    Yet  a  more  open 
ended  attitude  1s  essential.    The  new  paradigm  of  thought  and  belief 
requires  a  new  paradigm  of  inquiry*  and  the  new  paradigm  of  Inquiry 
requires  a  new  paradigm  of  support. 

A  final  word:    it  will  be  easy  to  dismiss  the  preceding  paragraphs 
as  the  self-serving  pleadings  of  a  group  of  researchers  who  no  longer 
wish  to  be  bound  by  the  norral  requirements  of  accountability.  The 
reader  is  reminded  of  two  things,  however.    First,  the  pleadings  are  not 
concocted  out  of  thin  air;  they  have  their  roots  in  a  powerful  paradigm 
which  has  promise  of  providing  a  better  fit  to  emergent  patterns  of 
thought  and  belief  than  Its  predecessors.    Second,  the  adherents  of  this 
paradigm  are  not  unmindful  of  the  requirements  of  trustworthy  research, 
as  their  preoccupation  with  procedures  like  member  checks  and  external 
audits  amply  attests.    It  is  not  the  absence  of  accountability  for  wMcn 
they  plead  but  a  new  form  of  accountability  that  is  consistent— resonant 
—with  their  basic  ontologlcal  position. 

2.     Design  problems.    To  say  that  a  design  1s  "emergent"  covers  a 
multitude  of  thoughts  and  actions.    Designs  do  not  of  course  emerge  out 
of  the  woodwork;  they  do  not  present  themselves  to  the  inquirer  with  a 
"Here  I  am;  use  me  as  you  will"  attitude.    Designs  must  be  pulled  out  of 
the  context,  the  data,  and  the  problem  by  the  researcher  who  expends  a 
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considerable  amount  of  thought  and  energy  to  get  that  task  completed. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  dilemmas  he  or  she  must  confront: 

0   Deciding  on  the  sample  of  data  sources  to  be  tapped— sites, 
respondents,  documents,  and  so  on.    We  have  noted  Patton's  categorization 
of  different  ways  to  select  samples  purposefully,  and  suggested  that  the 
choice  made  in  any  situation  depends  on  the  purpose  of  the  study.  In 
the  present  case  two  different  modes  might  have  been  used;  the  choice 
between  them  was  made  on  the  practical  grounds  of  what  data  were  available. 
Moreover,  the  sample  that  is  finally  selected  may  to  a  considerable 
extent  rest  on  judgments  not  of  the  researcher  but  of  parties  at  the 
research  site  (e.g.,  ESA  Directors)  who  cannot  be  said  to  be  completely 
disinterested.    Unknown  biases  may  be  built  into  the  selection  process. 
Of  course,  the  naturalistic  researcher  believes  that  if  normal  methods 
of  checks  and  balances  are  used— triangulation,  seeking  out  respondents 
who  have  very  different  views  from  those  already  expressed,  recycling 
sites  and  informants— that  the  probabilities  of  exposing  such  biases 
(except  in  the  event  of  an  unlikely  massive  conspiracy)  are  high. 
Nevertheless  it  does  not  pay  to  be  naive  about  such  matters;  so  long  as 
the  possibility  of  bias  exists,  and  there  are  some  advantages  to  someone 
somewhere  in  keeping  information  from  the  researcher  (or  providing  only 
biased  information),  it  is  essential  to  continue  probing. 

0    Dealing  with  time  line  slippages.    Because  of  the  emergent 
nature  of  the  design,  time  estimates  made  at  any  point  may  prove  to  be 
quite  wrong.    The  problem  in  relation  tc  design  is  not  that  contractual 
obligations  may  have  to  be  altered  (that  problem  has  already  been  dealt 
with  in  the  preceding  section)  but  that  arrangements  with  sites  may  have 
to  be  postponed  or  otherwise  altered.    Dates  of  site  visits  are  pushed 
back;  delivery  of  materials,  e.g.,  case  studies  to  member  checkers,  is 
delayed  or  the  time  available  for  their  inspection  is  foreshortened;  and 
so  on.    It  is  wise  for  the  researcher  to  be  flexible  about  such  matters, 
to  anticipate  that  they  will  happen,  and  to  be  adaptable  in  responding 
to  the  contingencies  so  raised.    Host  important,  the  researcher  should 
not  develop  guilt  about  his  or  her  own  failures;  such  slippages  are  a 
normal  and  expected  part  of  naturalistic  research  and  not  necessarily  a 
sign  of  incompetence.    It  is  useful  to  recall  that  well-known  corollary 
to  Murphy's  Law:    things  always  take  longer  than  they  do.    Or,  the  first 
90  percent  of  the  work  takes  the  first  ninety  percent  of  the  project 
time;  the  other  10  percent  of  the  work  takes  the  other  90  percent  o*  the 
time! 

0   Providing  time  during  which  reflection  can  occur  and  appro- 
priate decisions  about  how  to  develop  the  design  can  be  made.    There  is 
a  perpetual  time  conflict  between  the  activities  of  planning  and  doing. 
In  conventional  research,  planning  is  (theoretically)  done  in  advance; 
once  the  project  moves  into  the  field,  all  that  is  left  is  the  doing. 
But  the  naturalistic  researcher  faces  a  planning/doing  conflict,  which 
becomes  especially  acute  while  on  site.    The  activities  of  Day  2  may 
literally  depend  on  the  outcorj  of  the  acti'ities  of  Day  1— but  those 
cannot  be  known  until  Day  Ms  over.    When  then  can  thi  planning  take 
place?   The  answer  of  course  is  during  that  time  when  normal  persons 
eat,  play,  and  sleep.    It  is  not  surprising  that  naturalists  feel  per- 
petually fatigued!    The  same  problem  occurs  between  site  visits.  What 
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is  to  be  done  during  Site  Visit  2  depends  on  the  outcomes  of  Site  Visit 
I.   And  while  decisions  need  not  be  made  overnight,  they  must  be  made  in 
the  interval  between  SV-1  and  SV-2--and  so  on.    And  that  interval  is 
never  long  enough  either,  it  seems.    Again,  the  most  important  requirement 
for  overcoming  this  hurdle  is  awa reness  that  it  will  be  encountered,  and 
chat  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  researcher's  incompetence  but  the  normal 
state  of  affairs. 

0    Arriving  at  an  appropriate  fc    s  for  the  study.    It  is  not 
only  the  design  which  is  emergent  in  a  naturalistic  study,  but  the 
problem  as  well.    Indeed,  critics  of  naturalistic  inquiry  frequently 
suggest  that  such  research  is  mindless  because  it  does  not  commence  with 
a  well-defined  problem  in  the  same  way  as  does  (purportedly)  conventional 
inquiry.    It  is  one  thing,  for  example,  to  say,  in  a  study  such  as  this, 
"Prev.ous  research  shows  that  rural  sites  suffer  from  certain  problems; 
indeed,  one  can  provide  a  list.    Now  let's  see  whether  our  actual  site 
observations  bear  out  these  earlier  findings."    It  is  quite  another  to 
say,  "Let's  observe  the  site  for  a  time  to  determine  what  its  unique 
dynamics  are.    Then  we  can  focus  on  those  as  the  basis  for  the  rest  of 
the  study."    It  is  of  course  the  latter  position  that  was  taken  here. 
Thus  SV-1  was  very  open-ended  precisely  to  permit  uncovering  things  "we 
didn't  know  we  didn't  know"  while  SV-2,  and  to  a  more  limited  extent, 
SV-3,  were  directed  toward  more  intense  studies  of  those  now-identified 
dynamics.    The  naturalistic  inquirer  must  resist  the  press  for  premature 
closure— a  press,  we  may  note,  set  up  not  only  by  the  contractual  factors 
we  have  already  reviewed  but  by  the  researcher's  own  intolerance  of 
ambiguity  and  need  for  closure.    Patience  is  the  prime  off-settin^ 
factor. 

0    Evolving  a  decision-making  process.    If  designs  are  to 
emerge,  decisions  about  next  steps  must  be  taken  from  time  to  time. 
Unless  a  definite  process  has  been  decided  on,  the  design  will,  as  its 
critics  often  charge,  emerge  haphazardly.   Moreover,  not  all  team  members 
will  be  equally  aware  of  *he  design  decisions  that  havs  been  made,  nor 
of  their  implications  'or  their  own  work.    In  the  present  study,  techni- 
ques such  as  evening  meetings  in  the  field,  team  categorization  decisions 
once  back  home,  common  critiqueing  of  evolving  question  lists  for  next 
site  visits  and  of  ca«2  study  drafts,  systeratic  journal  entries,  and 
the  like,  all  helped  with  this  problem.    Critical  is  the  establishment 
of  some  mechanism  for  dealing  with  these  decisions  and  then  adhering 
closely  to  it. 

0    Resisting  changes  that  ought  not  to  be  made.    A  final 
design-related  problem  has  to  do  with  knowing  when  not  to  alter  or 
extend  a  design.    For  example,  in  the  present  study  there  was  a  constant 
press  to  incorporate  in  the  pluns  for  Site  2  what  had  been  learned  from 
Site  1.    rt*ne  of  these  lessons  could  be  fruitfully  applied;  for  example, 
at  Site  *,  *  great  deal  was  learned  about  how  to  schedule  efficiently 
that  couTd  be  applied  at  Site  2.    But  the  temptation  is  to  aoply  not 
only  formal  but  substantive  lessons,  e.g.,  if  transportation  was  a 
problem  at  Site  I  It  also  is  at  Site  2,  and  ought  to  be  investigated. 
It  was  important  to  allow  Site  2  to  evolve  on  its  o\  i.    Similarly,  much 
was  learned  from  the  research  synthesis,  and  the  temptation  always 
existed  to  test  the  conclusions  of  the  literature  in  the  sites  that  were 
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visited.    While  there  U  ,iuch  to  be  gained  from  bringing  together  the 
results  of  the  research  synthesis  with  the  field  study  data,  it  is 
crucial  that  the  field  data  not  be  collected  with  the  syntheses  in  mind; 
Use  a  connection  is  forcibly  made  that  ought  perhaps  not  be  there.  Of 
course,  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  a  researcher  to  "cleanse  his  or 
her  mind"  of  what  is  already  known;  nor  should  this  statement  be  inter- 
preted as  a  plea  for  adopting  a  "know-nothing"  attitude.    It  does  suggest, 
however,  that  the  researcher  needs  to  remain  acutely  conscious  of  his  or 
her  responsibility  to  pennit  data  to  emerge  rather  than  to  hunt  them. 
Believing  is  seeing;  it  is  easy  to  be  deluded  into  finding  once  again 
what  is  already  known. 

3.     Problems  in  the  field.    In  conventional  research  most  of  the 
problems  which  the  inquirer  is  likely  to  encounter  will  confront  him  or 
her  while  seated  in  an  office;  the  problems  are  mostly  worked  out  on 
paper,  with  a  computer  program,  or,  now  and  then,  with  a  telephone  call. 
Naturalistic  researchers  are  not  so  blest,  for  their  way  of  doing  research 
requires  face-to-face  contact  with  respondents  on  their  turf.    And  once 
you  are  out  there,  numbers  of  problems  emerge;  some  examples: 

c    Gaininn  entre.    Gaining  entre  is  almost  entirely  a  political 
matter.    There  is  typically  no  way  to  force  :n  agency  or  an  individual 
to  be  cooperative;  there  can  be  a  major  hiatus  between  getting  in  the 
door  and  getting  what  you  need.    One  problem  of  entre  was  solved  in  the 
present  project  by  extensive  consulting  with  knowledgeable  informants 
about  sites  that  were  open  to  research;  only  such  sites  were  contacted. 
To  say  that  no  site  that  was  contacted  refused  to  cooperate  is  not  a 
very  impressive  victory. 

But  of  course  gaining  entre  at  the  highest  level  of  the  organization, 
in  this  case  from  the  Director  and  sometimes,  the  Board   does  not  mean 
that  entre  will  also  be  automatically  extended  at  every  other  level. 
For  example,  the  ESAs  typically  were  composed  of  multiple  sub-units, 
each  with  its  own  gatekeeper,  and  the  LEAs  involved  each  had  their  own 
extensive  organizational  structure.    Entering  a  building  to  interview  an 
itinerant  ESA  teacher  did  not  obviate  the  need  for  a  protocol  visit  to 
the  principal,  for  example,  who  might  just  decide  that  he  really  wanted 
to  sit  in  on  the  interview,  or  that  the  teacher  was,  after  all,  unavail- 
able at  that  time. 

Dealing  effectively  with  gate-keepers  who  can  deny  or  extend  entre 
may  be  the  single  most  important  skill  that  the  naturalistic  inquirer 
needs  to  have.    Without  it  the  study  will  surely  founder.    Knowing  that 
gate-keepers  come  in  two  types--formal  and  informal— and  that  both  need 
to  be  dealt  with,  is  equally  important. 

0    Handling  logistical  problems.    There  is  no  setting  in  which 
the  aphorism,  "For  want  of  a  nail,  the  battle  was  lost,"  is  more  applicable 
than  in  the  site  visit.    Murphy's  Law  will  never  find  a  more  congenial 
climate.    Travel  arrangements,  scheduling  of  interviews,  travel  from  LEA 
to  LEA,  unexpected  incidents  that  use  up  \  me  (ranging  from  weather  to 
the  over-talkative  principal  who  wants  you  to  see  every  aspect  of  the 
school  before  he  allows  you  to  interview  the  teacher  you  came  to  talk 
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to),  accidents,  failure  of  motel  clerks  to  recall  your  wake-up  instruc- 
tions, and  many,  many  other  factors  conspire  to  upset  the  smooth  opera- 
tion of  the  site  visit.    That  such  problems  will  occur  is  a  certainty, 
and  the  researcher  who  permits  himself  or  herself  to  be  upset  by  these 
eventualities  will  surely  fail  to  do  adequate  research.    But  while  the 
specific  contingencies  cannot  be  foretold,  their  occurence  can  be  planned 
for.   To  deal  with  them  requires  composure,  aplomb,  a  dependable  local 
contact  who  can  man  the  phone  on  the  researcher's  behalf,  and  a  variety 
of  contingency  plans:    "what  will  I  do  if  ...  ."   With  a  little  exper- 
ience the  naturalistic  researcher  can  fairly  predict  the  kinds  of  things 
that  may  go  wrong  and  develop  contingency  plans  to  deal  with  them. 

0   Handling  problems  of  trust.    The  naturalistic  researcher 
can  hardly  expect  a  respondent  to  tell  him  or  her  everything  that  ought 
to  be  known  after  only  a  brief  contact.    Everyone  has  some  information 
that  they  would  prefer  not  to  share:   everyone  makes  mistakes,  everyone 
wishes  to  put  a  best  foot  forward;  everyone  fills  multiple  and  possibly 
conflicting  roles,  all  of  which  make  demands  that  must  be  met.  There 
need  not  be  a  massive  conspiracy  afoot  to  account  for  reluctance  to 
share  information.    On  the  other  hand,  it  takes  more  from  the  researcher 
than  presenting  a  "good  guy"  mien  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  informant. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  field  research  when  it  was 
be  ieved  that  trust-building  was  a  matter  of  technique;  that  there  were, 
say,  six  steps  to  building  trust,  and  that  if  the  researcher  moved 
through  those  steps  systematically,  trust  would  be  the  ai»lomatic  result. 
But  of  course  researchers  are  no  longer  so  naive.    Trust  must  be  built 
independently  with  each  informant  and  must  be  renewed  virtually  on  a 
daily  basis  to  be  meaningful.    Trust  is  now  viewed  developmental 1y;  it 
is  something  to  be  worked  at.    To  build  trust  requires  a  constantly 
meaningful  response  to  the  question,  "What  have  you  done  for  me  lately?" 

It  is  beyond  the  '.cope  of  this  discussion  to  deal  with  the  many 
ways  of  building  and  maintaining  trust  that  are  suggested  in  the  lite~a- 
ture;  the  interested  reader  is  referred  to  the  many  excellent  sources 
such  as  Douglas  (1976),  Guba  and  Lincoln  (1981),  Reinharz  (1979),  and 
Wax  (1971).    It  is  unli'-ely  .n  the  present  study,  given  "hat  each  site 
was  visited  for  a  total  of  eight  days  over  the  space  of     year,  that 
very  adequate  trust  relations  were  built  up,  even  with  i  jse  persons 
contacted  most  frequently  such  as  the  CSA  directors.    Hence  the  results 
of  the  member  checks  are  even  more  important  t^an  they  might  otherwise 
be;  the  review  committee  is  probably  the  single  most  useful  mechanism 
for  checking  out  the  information  that  is  received.    For  while  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  the  review  is  to  give  the  local  participate  an  opportu- 
nity to  tell  you  whether  "you  got  it  right,"  it  is  also  the  researcher's 
opportunity  to  test  whether  "you  gave  it  to  me  right." 

0   Problems  of  data  recording.    We  have  noted  that  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  the  decision  was  made  not  to  tape-record  interviews 
but  to  rely  on  hand-written  notes  (suitably  augmented  and  refined  as 
soon  after  the  interview  as  possible).    We  have  also  seen  that  while 
some  positive  features  were  traded  away  by  this  decision,  others  were 
gained.   Nevertheless,  the  process  of  hand-written  notes  placed  an 
enormous  strain  on  the  interviewer:    to  get  as  much  down  as  possible;  to 
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check  verbal. vs.  non-verbal  communication;  to  record  his  or  her  own 
reactions  and  Insights;  and  to  do  all  of  this  for  from  six  to  eight 
interviews  every  day  in  the  field!   The  task  is  literally  impossible  for 
the  inexperienced  interviewer.    To  perform  it  adequately  requires  practice 
(e.g.,  role  playing),  a  tireless  hand,  a  system  of  shorthand  notetaking 
(which  need  not  be  Mtman  but  does  need  to  be  short),  the  ability  to 
concentrate  intensively  for  an  hour  to  two  hours  at  a  time,  and  the 
ability  not  to  lose  one's  own  sense  of  commitment. 

0   Problems  of  personal  reaction.    Probably  the  two  most 
predominant  feelings  of  the  naturalistic  researcher  in  the  field  are 
loneliness  and  exhaustion.    Despite  the  fact  that  the  researcher  is 
likely  to  be  interacting  with  some  one— respondent  or  fellow  team  members 
—for  virtually  all  of  his  or  her  waking  hours,  feelings  of  loneliness 
are  likely  to  be  overwhelming  because  one  seems  to  be  so  dependent  on 
one's  own  resources.  What  comes  out  of  the  interview  1s  finally  up  to 
you,  and  whether  the  design  1s  appropriately  altered  tomorrow  to  take 
account  of  what  ^ou  learned  today  1s  also  a  matter  of  how  well  you  can 
communicate  your  own  Insights  and  suggestions.    Nor  do  you  have  much 
time  to  cathart— while  you're  1n  the  field,  the  game's  the  thing.  And 
while  all  of  this  1s  going  on,  and  your  reserves  of  energy  ana  courage 
are  being  plumbed,  you  have  to  get  along  with  little  sleep  and  hurried 
meals.    After  three  days  of  a  site  visit  you  are  likely  to  feel  drawn 
through  the  proverbial  wringer.    Again,  there  is  not  a  sure  way  to  deal 
with  these  otters  except  to  be  aware  that  these  feelings  will  come. 
Perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  saying  to  yourself,  "I  can  do 
anything  for  three  days  that  I  couldn't  do  for  the  rest  of  my  life'" 
And  then  hope  you're  right! 

4.     Problems  1n  writing  the  case  study.    The  culmination  of  much 
naturalistic  inquiry— and  surely  of  this  study— is  the  development  of 
case  studies  which  are  the  heart  of  the  research  report.    Again  a  number 
of  problems  emerge,  including: 

0   Evolving  an  appropriate  style.    The  case  study  has  multiple 
objectives:    to  provide  the  thick  description  needed  to  understand  the 
site  and  to  facilitate  judgments  of  transferability  to  other  sites;  to 
portray  the  world  of  the  site  through  the  eyes  of  the  local  partici- 
pants; and  to  provide  the  reader  a  vicarious  experience  of  what  it  is 
like  to  be  there,  a  kind  of  remote  control  "deja  vu."    ic  is  probable 
that  no  case  description  can  accomplish  all  of  these  objectives  equally 
well;  indeed,  1t  is  possible  that  they  are  to  some  extent  in  conflict. 
Thick  description,  moreover,  may  produce  a  mundane  level  of  data  that 
hardly  qualifies  as  "seeing  the  world  from  local  perspectives,"  nor  is 
it  likely  to  provide  the  naive  reader  with  any  feeling  of  excitement  or 
identification. 

Indeed,  tne  question  of  the  style  to  which  the  case  should  conform 
may  be  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with.    In  the  present  cases  an  attempt 
was  made  to  be  somewhat  Informal,  and  to  proceed  more  1n  a  psychological 
than  a  logical  order  of  presentation.    Both  principles  were  frequently 
abrogated,  as  can  be  seen  from  even  a  cursory  inspection  of  their  contents. 
It  was  particularly  difficult  to  provide  a  "feel"  for  local  perspectives 
without  the  extensive  use  of  quotations,  but  two  factors  militated 
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against  that:  the  desire  to  provide  anonymity  to  the  respondents,  and, 
more  importantly,  the  impossiblity  of  getting  exact  quotations  when  the 
major  data  recording  device  was  the  handwritten  field  note. 

It  is  likely  that  a  different  style  more  like  the  short  story  or 
novelette  than  a  scientific  report  may  be  appropriate.    It  is  said  of 
Sigmund  Freud  that  he  was  disappointed,  when  he  wrote  his_  cases,  that 
they  sounded  so  much  like  short  stories,  a  character!  sTIc"  he  felt  would 
not  help  him  much  to  win  over  his  hard-headed  scientific  colleagues.  But 
we  may  note  that  Freud's  cases  nevertheless  had  a  profound  influence  on 
the  development  of  psychology. 

The  literature  is  not  rife  with  examples  of  good  case  studies,  and 
contains  even  fewer  instances  of  directions  to  case  study  writers  about 
how  best  to  proceed.    Probably  more  is  known  about  how  to  write  cases 
intended  for  use  in  training,  e.g.,  the  Harvard  Business  School  cases, 
than  for  use  in  reporting  research.    There  is  a  large  gap  to  be  filled 
here;  perhaps  progress  will  be  made  1n  that  direction  during  the  next 
decade  given  the  present  insurgence  of  Interest  in  naturalistic  methods. 

0    Knowing  what  to  include  or  exclude.    A  case  ought  to 
provide  thick  description,  but  just  what  is  that?    How  thick  is  thick? 
What  are  some  inclusion-exclusion  principles  that  could  be  applied  by  a 
case  study  writer  to  help  in  the  decision  of  what  the  case  should  cover? 
There  are  at  present  no  systematic  answers  to  these  questions;  the 
writers  in  the  present  research  relied  on  instinct  and  the  critique  of 
their  colleagues. 

As  noted  in  the  body  of  the  report,  two  substantive  *nsiderations 
weighed  on  the  minds  of  the  writers  as  they  went  about  their  business: 
that  they  must  include  any  material  that  might  be  germane  to  whatever 
emerged  from  *,he  research  synthesis,  and  that  they  should  be  mindful  of 
policy  considerations  that  might  emerge  so  tha*  such  material  would  be 
included  too.    Of  course,  the  research  synthesis  and  policy  recommenda- 
tion teams  were  in  their  turn  as  much  influenced  by  the  case  study 
writers  as  vice- versa— the  condition  of  mutual  causality  was  clearly 
evident.  All  three  teams  (field  study,  research  synthesis,  and  policy 
formation,  with  their  interlocking  memberships)  had  to  be  on  guard 
against  being  biased  unduly  by  the  products  of  the  other  teams.  Again, 
there  is  no  foolproof  mechanism  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  screen  out 
unwanted  influences;  but  being  aware  of  the  possibility  that  such  influences 
might  exist  is  certainly  the  first  step  in  dealing  with  them,  however 
inadequately    It  is  urgent  that  more  attention  be  given  to  the  development 
of  sound  principles  that  can  be  applied  in  such  situations,  however. 

0   Maintaining  confidentiality  and  anonymity.    It  is  the 
nature  of  naturalistic  research  and  the  case  study  reporting  method  that 
both  are  more  susceptible  to  breaches  of  confidential ity  and  anonymity 
than  conventional  Inquiry.    Most  naturalists  are  therefore  very  sensitive 
to  the  ethics  involved  end  may  go  to  extraordinary  lengths  to  protect 
respondents  and  sites  from  discovery.    Of  course  questions  may  be  raised 
in  cases  of  evaluation  whether  such  protections  ought  to  be  extended 
since  agents  ought  to  be  held  accountable  for  theTr  actions.    But  in 
cases  of  research  it  seems  to  be  well  established  that  respondents  have 
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a  right  to  privacy,  and,  if  they  give  up  that  right  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  with  the  researcher,  they  at  least  deserve  as  much  protection 
as  the  researcher  can  provide. 

As  we  have  seen,  such  protection  may  be  difficult  to  extend  and 
impossible  to  guarantee.    Even  if  all  the  names  and  places  and  dates  are 
changed  "to  protect  the  innocent,"  it  is  quite  likely  that  other  locals 
will  be  able  to  pinpoint  the  agencies  and  parties  involved.    And  that 
breach  of  confidence  may  have  the  most  serious  consequences  of  all,  for 
it  is  these  other  locals  who  may  be  in  positions  of  authority  or  influence 
with  respect  to  the  research  participants,  and  thus  may  have  the  most 
powerful  sanctions  to  apply.    At  the  non-local  level,  while  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  "guess"  at  the  involved  agencies  and  participants,  it  may 
nevertheless  be  possible  to  force  disclosure  should  someone  take  umbrage. 
For  example,  let  us  imagine  that  someone  in  the  Office  of  Special  Educa- 
tion decides  that  if  the  situation  at  a  particular  s.     is  as  reported 
in  the  case  study,  that  site  is  in  violation  of  Federal  law.  Researcher 
files  have  no  protections  against  subpoena;  there  is  no  special  privilege 
involved.    Even  if  the  researcher  has  guaranteed  anonymity,  the  courts 
may  still  insist  that  he  disclose  his  sources,  and  he  can  be  found  in 
contempt  of  court  should  he  refuse  to  comply. 

Now  it  should  be  clear  that  these  fearful  contingency    are  not 
very  likely.    It  is  not  very  lively  that  formal  actions  of  any  kind  will 
be  taken  at  the  local  level:      ormants  have  tro  many  options  for  counter- 
action.   It  is  extremely  ut    ^iy  that  the  Federal  government  will  bring 
suit  against  a  local  district  because  of  the  information  contained  in 
any  of  these  case  studies.    Yet  the  possibility  :  ists,  and  iv  is  there- 
fore incumbent  on  any  naturalistic  researcher  to  make  all  of  tf.ese 
possibilities  crystal  clear  in  any  informed  consent  procedure,  iloreover, 
the  respondent  must  be  viewed  as  the  owner  of  all  of  the  data  that 
pertain  to  him  or  her;  the  respondent  must  have  the  privilege  of  with- 
drawing from  the  study  at  any  time,  without  prejudice,  and  take  his  or  her 
data  with  him.    Finally,  the  researcher  has  the  responsibility  of  so 
coding  and  otherwise  protecting  the  field  data  that  the  identity  of 
respondents  cannot  be  inadvertently  discovered  and  that  no  person  who  is 
not  a  need-to-know  member  of  the  rrsearch  team  has  access  to  the  data. 
Anything  less  constitutes  unethical  conduct. 

°   Maintaining  an  adequate  audit  trail.     We  have  noted  that 
the  case  study  writer  is  und*»r  obligation  to  document  every  assertion 
that  is  made  in  the  case.    Nothing  ought  to  be  reported  as  factual  that 
cannot  be  triangulated  (except  in  certain  "expert  witness"  situations  as 
noted  in  the  body  of  th2  report),  and  records  should  be  kept  that  permit 
an  outside  auditor  to  check  the  documentation  should  he  or  she  wish  to 
do  so.    But  a  number  of  questions  emerge  as  one  tries  to  abide  by  these 
guidel ines. 

First,  for  what  is  documentation  required?    Clearly  it  is  for 
facts;  if  one  reports  that  a  county  has  386  square  miles,  one  ought  to 
be  able  to  cite  a  source  for  that  figure.    That  kind  if  documentation  is 
easy.    But  suppose  one  cites  someone's  judgment  or  interpretation.  Now 
from  the  case  writer's  perspective,  such  judgments  and  interpretations 
constitute  data--they  are  someone's  construction— but  they  may  not  be 
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open  to  triangulation  (only  one  person  may  hold  that  judgment,  but  if  it 
is  a  significant  someone,  the  Director,  say,  the  judgment  can  hardly  be 
disregarded).    Often  too  considerations  of  anonymity  are  involved;  the 
person  who  renders  an  otherwise  unsupported  judgment  may  be  well  known 
for  holding  this  Intemperate  view,  and  to  cite  it  1s  to  give  away  the 
informant's  Identity.    Clearly  there  are  no  general  rules  that  can  be 
invoked  in  these  cases;  each  must  be  decided  on  its  own  merit.    That  is 
also  the  case  for  the  auditor;  he  may  be  willing  to  accept  shaky,  one- 
person  untrlangulated  inputs  under  some  conditions,  but  would  certainly 
not  be  willing  to  have  the  whole  case  based  on  such! 

There  is  also  the  practical  question  of  how  much  a  particular  piece 
of  documentation  covers.    The  original  cases  had  documentation  trails 
recorded  in  the  right  hand  margins;  as  one  looks  at  these  cses  it  is 
clear  that  sometimes  there  may  be  three  or  four  different  pieces  of 
documentation  cited  1n  a  single  paragraph  (sometimes  triangulating 
sources  for  one  datum  but  often  multiple  sources  for  multiple  data), 
while  at  other  times  the  writer  apparently  Intended  one  citation  to 
cover  literally  pages  of  material.    Of  course  it  depends  on  what  the 
source  is  and  what  1s  being  written  about;  three  pages  describing  enroll- 
ments, per  pupil  costs,  pupil -teacher  ratios,  and  other  data  for  the  20 
LEAs  contained  within  a  given  ESA  may  all  be  supported  with  one  table 
from  the  state  education  directory.    Again,  both  writer  and  auditor  must 
be  flexible. 

Further,  later  sections  of  the  case  report,  for  example,  those 
sections  dealing  with  issues  or  lessons  to  be  learned,  may  draw  upon 
material  that  has  already  been  documented  earlier  1n  the  case.    In  such 
instances,  is  ft  appropriate  to  document  the  later  materia1!  with  earlier 
page  entries  or  must  the  original  sources  be  cited  again?    In  the  interest 
of  saving  time  for  the  auditor,  the  rule  adopted  here  was  that  earlier 
pages  could  be  referenced.    It  was  assumed  that  the  auditor,  having 
satisfied  himself  or  herself  once  about  the  entries,  would  not  wish  to 
go  to  original  sources  a  second  time;  the  page  reference  would  be  a 
sufficient  reminder,  it  was  felt,  of  the  trustworthiness  of  an  entry. 

Finally,  as  also  noted  earlier  in  this  report,  there  is  the  question 
of  when  it  is  appropriate  to  close  out  a  case.    The  draft  case  report 
was  written  aft^r  SV-2,  but  additional  information  was  collected  during 
SV-3.    Should  the  case  be  updated  to  Include  that  new  Information?  The 
decision  was  made  that  if  the  information  had  been  sought  out  to  close  a 
gap  or  cleer  up  a  misunderstanding  in  the  case  as  written,  it  should  be 
included,  but  if  1t  were  new  information  about  occurrences  that  had 
taken  place  since  SV-2,  it  would  be  Included  only  1n  the  epilog.  The 
case  of  Site  1  provides  a  good  example*    Between  SV-2  and  SV-3  the 
Agreement  binding  the  five  LEAs  Into  the  county  cooperative  was  up  for 
renewal.    Renewal  was  anticipated  and  assumed  as  the  case  was  written, 
but  it  was  also  assumed  that  there  would  be  negotiations  at  the  renewal 
time  that  would  fundamentally  alter  the  funding  formula  involved. 
Instead,  the  Agreement  was  simply  extended  with  absolutely  no  alterations 
in  any  of  Its  features.    To  take  adequate  account  of  this  surprising 
development  would  have  meant  substantial  revision  1n  the  case  without 
any  concomitant  gain  1n  understanding  relating  to  the  research  questions. 
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A  simple  epilog  is  sufficient  to  update  the  reader  without  burdening  the 
research  team  with  a  useless  task. 


5.     Problems  with  the  member-check  (Review  Committee)  process. 
The  maior  purpose  by  far  of  SV-3  was  to  carry  out  a  member  check,  mainly 
through  the  mechanism  of  the  Review  Committee.    This  too  engendered  some 
practical  problems: 

0    Determining  an  appropriate  mix  or  range  of  respondents, 
'i here  seemed  to  be  little  difficulty  with  the  proposition  that  the 
Review  Committee  should  represent  each  of  the  stakeholding  audiences 
from  whom  information  had  been  solicited  during  SV-1  and  I.    An  issue 
that  arose,  however,  was  whether  Review  Committee  members  should  all  be 
drawn  from  among  persons  who  had  been  interviewed  earlier,  all  from 
among  persons  who  had  not  been  previously  interviewed  (excluding  key 
personnel  such  as  the  "Director  who  of  course  needed  to  be  involved),  or 
some  mixture  of  the  two.    Arguments  could  be  made  for  all  three  positions. 
On  balance,  1t  was  determined  to  use  the  mixture.    It  was  felt  that  some 
informants  who  had  been  through  the  interview  process  were  needed  in 
order  to  attest  to  the  fairness  and  thoroughness  of  the  earlier  procedures 
(should  that  question  come  up),  and  to  the  fact  that  the  case  study  did 
reflect  opinions  actually  proferred  (at  least  by  them)  reasonably  accurately. 
But  1t  also  seemed  to  be  the  case  that  limiting  membership  only  to 
former  interviewees  might  understandably  introduce  biar  (although  the 
team  could  not  agree  whether  the  bias  would  be  for  or  against  the  case 
as  written;  arguments  could  be  made  both  ways).    The  compromise  provided 
a  way  out  of  that  dilemma.    Also,  using  both  interviewees  and  non-inter- 
viewees permitted  selections  to  be  made  in  ways  that  would  increase  the 
scope  of  perspectives  represented;  so  the  ESA  Director  could  be  asked 
that  if  our  principal  is  known  to  support  special  education,  try  to  find 
a  matching  person  who  does  not  support  it  or  supports  it  less  strongly. 

0   Selecting  respondents.    However  the  Review  Committee  might 
be  constituted,  the  question  arose  who  should  select  the  persons  invited 
to  participate.    The  research  tean  felt  that  if  it  selected  the  persons, 
it  could  guard  against  the  intrusion  of  local  biases  (such  as  might  be 
introduced  1f  the  ESA  Director  were  asked  to  make  the  selections),  but 
it  might  also  be  vulnerable  to  the  charge  of  "packing"  the  Review  Committee 
with  persons  who  could  be  counted  on  to  render  a  supportive  judgment  for 
the  case  study.    Conversely,  if  the  Director  (or  some  other  knowledgeable 
local)  were  asked  to  make  the  selections,  local  bias  might  creep  in,  but 
it  is  likely  that  a  more  honest  appraisal  would  be  rendered.  In  the  end, 
the  decision  was  not  made  on  the  merits  of  any  of  these  arguments  but  on 
the  practical  ground  that  only  the  Director  could  know  who  among  the 
locals  were  competent,  able,  and  willing  to  participate.  As  a  hedge,  the 
research  team  picked  the  Committee  members  that  had  already  been  inter- 
viewed.   But  of  course  even  that  hedge  had  its  dubious  side,  because 
those  respondents  had  themselves  been  picked  by  the  Director  initially. 
The  team  seemed  to  have  little  choice  but  to  make  the  decision  as  it  did 
and  to  live  with  it. 

0    Getting  respondents  to  read  and  react  to  the  draft  case. 
Draft  case  materials  together  with  the  appropriate  instructions  and 
recording  forms  were  sent  in  a  single  package  to  the  ESA  Director  from  a 
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week  to  ten  days  prior  to  the  scheduled  SV-3.   He  1n  turn  distributed 
the  materials  by  whatever  means  he  thought  most  expeditious— typically, 
the  internal  mail  process  already  set  up  by  the  ESA  for  other  purposes. 
It  is  likely  that  the  respondents  did  not  appreciate  the  scope  of  the 
task  they  were  being  asked  to  carry  out,  but  it  seems  clear  that  most  of 
them  had  not  read  the  materials  systematically.    Rather  they  tended  to 
scan  th  m  and  to  focus  in  only  on  those  parts  that  they  thought  pertained 
especially  to  them.    Hence  they  came  to  the  Review  session  with  only 
spotty  notes  and  no  clear  perception  of  what  the  entire  case  looked 
like.    Some  had  not  read  the  case  at  all. 

That  this  should  have  occurred  is,  in  retrospect,  not  surprising. 
The  task  was  large  and  the  motivation  to  accomplish  it  small.    In  most 
cases  the  most  that  one  could  say  about  it  is  that  it  provided  a  day's 
relief  from  the  otherwise  humdrum  routine  of  their  li/es.    But  even  that 
judgment  assumes  that  their  daily  lives  are  humdrum,  which  may  very  well 
not  be  the  case  at  all.    Some  teachers  could  only  b<?  released  on  the 
provision  of  a  substitute  to  replace  them,  and  while  that  provision 
caused  money  to  change  hands,  none  of  1t  found  its  way  1rto  the  pockets 
of  the  Committee  members.    What  they  did  they  did  in  return  for  no 
visible  recompense.   They  had  a  right  to  be  selective  7'n  their  reading 
and  responses,  and  they  were. 

There  seems  to  be  no  practical  way  to  circumvent  this  problem. 
Member  checics  are  crucially  important  and  must  be  carried  out.    But  to 
carry  them  out  with  disinterested  and  non-responsive  reviewers  seems  not 
very  wise.    It  1s  probably  the  case  that  every  effort  should  be  made, 
first,  to  communicate  to  the  local  executives  and  gatekeepers  the  impor- 
tance the  team  attaches  to  this  activity,  and  then,  through  them,  to 
generate  excitement  and  motivation  among  the  reviewers  tc  whatever 
extent  possible. 

0   Covering  the  full  range  of  matters  that  require  response. 
Essentially  the  research  team  required  two  levels  of  response  from 
reviewers:    to  be  challenged  and  corrected  on  errors  of  fact  or  interpre- 
tation that  found  their  way  into  the  report,  and  to  be  assisted  in 
correcting  descriptions  they  provided  even  though  not  sure  of  the  facts. 
The  review  process  as  constituted  in  this  study  seemed  reasonably  adequate 
on  the  first  level  out  not  on  the  second.    Often  entries  in  the  case 
that  had  been  "parched-up"  m  order  to  a.,  at  least  as  place-holders 
were  overlooked,  1n  the  rush  of  dealing  with  those  maters  from  Level  1 
that  the  reviewers  did  bring  urj.    It  is  essential  that  the  team  prepare 
ahead  of  time  a  complete  l*~tii:n  of  suuh  places  in  the  case  so  that 
responses  may  be  specifically  solicited. 

0   Determining  the  proportion  of  locals  that  would  subscribe 
4  >  a  statement  or  opinion  attributed  to  them.    All  of  the  cases  were 
filled  with  statements  of  the  form,  "Most  teachers  feel  that  ..."  or 
"Some  p  ^cipals  believe  that  .  .  ."  or  "A  few  parents  suggested  that  . 
.  •  .  >"  and  the  like.    Sometimes  such  assertions  would  have  been  made  by 
respondents,  and  at  other  times  the  stat-  ent  represented  an  inference 
made  by  the  case  study  writer.    It  was  dt  imed  important  to  test  these 
statements  (Insofar  as  time  and  energy  permitted)  during  SV-3.  Accord- 
ingly, forms  were  developed  on  which  every  statement  of  that  type  in  the 
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case  was  indexed  by  page  and  line.      Reviewers  were  asked  to  indicate 
whether  they  agreed  with  the  statement  and  if  so,  what  proportion  of 
persons  mentioned  actually  felt  that  way  or  acted  that  way  or  opined 
that  way,  etc.    So  for  example,  a  statement,  "Most  teachers  felt  that  . 
.      would  be  retained  in  that  form  if  the  Review  Committee  members 
could  agree  that  at  least  90  percent  of  teachers  would  feel  that  way. 
Other  terms  were  used  for  lesser  proportions. 

0    Keeping  the  meeting  open.    It  was  the  intention  of  the 
research  team  to  limit  attendance  at  the  Review  Committee  meeting  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee.    Unfortunately,  at  every  site  other  super- 
ordinate  personnel  also  attended  at  their  own  invitation,  and  protocol 
made  it  virtually  imposr'ble  to  exclude  them  once  they  were  there.  As 
might  be  expected,  these  "guests"  contributed  much  of  the  discussion  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  their  presence  kept  some  of  the  regular  members 
from  voicing  their  opinions.    In  fairness,  it  should  be  noted  that  some 
member?  were  especially  outspoken  in  voicing  disagreements  with  their 
superiors,  so  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  their  presence  was  uniformly 
depressing.    Nevertheless,  it  clearly  would  have  been  preferable  not,  to 
have  them  there.    More  strenuous  efforts  must  be  made  in  the  future  to 
make  it  clear  just  who  is  to  attend  review  meetings,  and  why. 

Some  Theoretical  Issues 

i.     The  feasibility  and  utility  of  trustworthiness  measures. 
Valuable  experience  was  gained  through  efforts  to  apply  the  various 
trustworthiness  techniques  that  had  been  proposed  by  Guba  (1981).  It 
seems  appropriate  to  conclude  that  most  of  his  recommended  techniques 
could  be  reasonably  well  applied  (although  not  all  actually  were),  that 
useful  information  about  trustworthiness  resulted  from  these  applications, 
and  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  that  their  use  should  be  continued. 

Specifically,  with  respect  to  techniques  relating  to  the  criterion 
of  credibility,  the  most  useful  and  most  pervasive  technique  was  the 
member  check.    While  certain  problems  exist  with  respect  particularly  c.s 
the  kinds  of  massive  member  checks  carried  out  in  SV-3,  as  outlined  in 
the  previous  section,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  technique  is 
feasible,  makes  sense  to  participants,  and  results  1n  a  variety  of 
information  that  is  useful  for  shaping  the  case  study  into  its  final 
form.    There  is  also  no  doubt  that  the  variety  of  team  editing  and 
critiquing  arrangements  that  were  employed  virtually  guarantee  the 
internal  consistency  of  t\e  cases  (structural  corroboration). 

Other  credibility  technique;  were  less  useful,  and  some  cculo  not 
be  employed  at  all.    There  1s  some  doubt  whether  there  was  sufficient 
prolonged  engagement;  1t  seems  likely  that  this  criterion  can  be  met 
better  in  the  kind  of  study  in  which  a  researcher  spends  considerable 
time,  say  six  months  or  more,  actually  living  at  a  site  and  interacting 
tfith  it  daily.   Nevertheless,  each  site  was  visited  for  approximately  16 
man-days  each  (more  at  Site  #1  which  doubled  as  a  staff  training  site), 
And  there  was  surely  enough  time  to  identify  the  more  salient  characteris- 
tics at  each  site  which  could  then  be  subjected  to  persistent  observation 
subsequently. 
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Peer  debriefing  occurred  to  the  extent  that  team  members  could 
serve  as  debriefers  for  other  members  engaged  in  other  activities,  e.g.. 
Site  #X  visitors  could  be  debriefed  by  team  members  who  had  not  visited 
that  site;  persons  engaging  in  the  research  synthesis  could  be  debriefed 
by  persons  whose  primary  responsibility  was  for  policy  recommendations, 
and  so  on.    At  the  outset  of  the  study  it  was  believed  that  other  members 
of  the  Department  of  Special  Education  at  the  University  of  Kansas  who 
were  not  directly  involved  in  the  study  could  serve  the  debriefing 
function,  but  in  the  *nd,  it  was  impossible  to  engage  them  in  this  way 
because  of  their  lack  of  time.    It  is  suggested  that  thi*  function  be 
provided  for  in  project  budgets  so  that  the  time  and  energy  of  a  group 
of  expe.t  debriefers  can  be  counted  on, 

Trianguldtion  is  a  keystone  technique  a.  A  was  well  utilized  in  th* 
present  study,    me  easiest  means  to  ga*n  ^(angulation  is  by  comparing 
information  froiT.  respondent  to  respondent       from  respondents  to  docu- 
ments*   The  u*«s  of  multiple  perspectives  (theories)  is  virtually  impos- 
sible when  the  theory  is  itself  emergent,  and  tne  use  oT  multiple  invest- 
igators, while  used,  1s  also  discountable  (in  terms  of  the  theory  c* 
triangulatlon)  since  the  ' nvestlgatnrs  made  no  effort  to  maintain  Inde- 
pendent (indeed,  just  the  opposite  was  true— the  investigators  communi- 
cated continuously  1n  the  Interest  of  the  emergent  ueslgn).    The  use  of 
multiple  methods  was  limited  almost  exc^jsively  to  interviews  and  docu- 
ment analyses;  again,  if  more  time  har*  oeen  ava1l^ule,  and  the  researchers 
had  been  able  to  spend  more  time  on  site,  other  techniques,  particularly 
observation,  would  have  become  feasible. 

Finally,  the  use      referential  adequacy  materials,  which  had  been 
considered  a  possible  technique  at  the  outset  of  the  project,  was  not 
utilized  at  all.    Because  of  the  shortness  of  time  virtually  every  scrap 
of  data  that  could  be  assembled  had  also  to  be  immediately  used;  the 
research  team  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  archiving  part  of  Its  aai,a 
to  use  as  a  later  benchmark.    Again,  in  studies  of  greater  length  and 
site  involvement,  the  use  of  such  materials  wouM  not  o^ly      3  been 
possible  but  warranted. 

With  respect  to  the  criterion  of  transferability,  acth  techn:  <ues 
of  purposive  sampling  and  the  collection  of  thick""descriptive  materials 
worked  quite  well  and  made  few  extraneous  demands  on  the  research*  s. 
The  problems  already  described  under  the  practical  heading  of  the  preced- 
ing section  summarize  most  of  what  needs  to  be  improved;  from  a  theoreti- 
cal point  of  view  all  went  well. 

With  respect  to  the  criterion  of  dependabil ity,  there  can  be  ilttle 
doubt  th^.  the  dependability  audit  is  far  and  away  the  most  pervasive 
and  meaii  ^gful  technique  that  was  devise.    While  there  are  some  practical 
difficulties  and  while  additional  expe>  «  •      will  no  doubt  smooth  away 
maiv  of  the  rough  spots  that  still  attend  the  process,  in  principle  the 
technique  1s  eno  iiously  powerful.    Indeed,  it  is  so  powerful  that  its 
use  seems  warranted  not  only  for  naturalistic  studies  but  for  alj.  kinds 
of  studies.    We  might  note  that  if  such  audits  had  been  done,  most  of 
the  cases  of  "fudged"  data  (not  T, ,  in  Ford's  terms)  that  have  recent  j 
be*n  highlighted  in  the  news  would  not  and  could  not  have  occurred. 
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The  other  two  techniques  recommended  by  Guba  for  dependability  were 
not  used  in  the  present  study  and  indeed,  may  generally  not  be  useful 
despite  their  face  appeal.    Overlap  methods  are  little  more  than  triangul- 
ar on,  and  it  seems  not  to  be  necessary  to  have  a  special  name  for  this 
process  here.    Step-wise  replication,  while  appearing  to  parallel  neatly 
the  split-half  notion  of  reliability  that  has  emerged  in  measurement 
theory  t  nevertheless  is  seriously  compromised  in  naturalistic  studies 
because  of  the  need  for  continuous  communication  in  the  interest  of  the 
pmergent  design.    If  the  investigators  cannot  work  independently,  would 
could  the  contribution  of  step-wise  replication  be? 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  criterion  of  confirmability ,  what  has 
been  said  about  the  dependability  audit  applies  equally  well  to  the 
confirmability  audit;  indeed,  these  two  forms  of  audits  are  the  two 
sides  of  the  same  coin,  and  probably  could  not  be  carried  out  meaning- 
fully except  1n  concert.    Triangulation  as  a  confirmability  con'jpt 
probably  does  not  warrant  an  independent  existence  from  triangulation  s 
a  credibility  concept,  except  in  the  sense  that  whereas,  in  the  latter 
case,  1t  is  a  step  taken  to  enhance  the  probability  that  a  report  will 
be  found  to  be  credible,  in  the  former  case  it  1s  a  step  *aken  to  actually 
confirm  data.    The  process  1s  a  nwons  in  the  case  of  credibility  but  an 
end  in  the  case  of  confirmability.   Yet  1t  1s  the  same  process.  The 
remaining  technique,  reflexivity,  did  not  work  out  as  well  as  had  been 
hoped  as  a  way  of  describing  th~*  investigators~as-instrumonts.    The  logs 
and  journals  that  were  kept,  while  useful  for  some  purposes,  e.g.,  a 
f4*  "Mmentation  trail  for  the  auditor,  were  not  systematically  kept  for 
reasons  already  discussed.    It  1s  probably  the  case  that  such  personal 
journals  have  little  utility  for  the  kind  of  research  logistics  that 
characterised  the  present  study,  although  1t  ij  evident  from  other 
studies,  e.g.,  those  reported  by  Wax  (1971),  Douglas  (1976),  and  Reinharz 
(1979),  that  the  use  uf  journals  is  exceedingly  important  for  one-person 
studies  that  require  a  great  deal  of  time  site. 

in  all,  based  on  the  experience  of  the  present  study,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  conclude  that  the  following  techniques  are  most  useful 
and  perhaps  represent  a  sine  qua  non  for  studies  of  this  type: 

0      For  credibility:    persistent  observation,  triangulation,  and 
member  checks. 

0      For  transferability:    pruposive  sampling  and  thick  description. 

0      For  dependability:  the  dependability  audit. 

0      For  confirmability:    the  confirmability  audit. 

It  might  also  be  said  that  based  on  other  research  (Halpern,  1S~C), 
the  audit  m?  rove  to  be  useful  1n  helping  to  assess  the  credibility  of 
a  study,  becjj£3  1t  provides  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  techni- 
ques of  persistent  observation,  triangulation,  w  a  member  checking  were 
actually  carried  out,  that  1s,  the  truth  (Tg)  of  the  researchers'  asser- 
tions about  what  was  done. 


2.    Fitting  the  naturalistic  paradigm:    was  the  right  model  selected 
to  guide  the  inguiry?    Every  paradigm,  whether  a  general  and  pervasive 
system  of  thought  ana  belief,  as  suggested  by  Schwartz  and  Ogilvy  (1979), 
or  &  particular  one,  such  as  the  paradigm  of  naturalistic  inquiry  followed 
in  the  present  research,  rests  upon  a  set  of  basic  beliefs:  assumptions 
or  axiom:  that  are  taken  to  be  True*.    Now  these  beliefs  cannot  be 
either  proved  or  falsified,  but  as  Tn  the  case  of  the  asserti  n  that  a 
God  exists,  certain  evidence  can  be  collected  to  shore  up  the  belief. 
Is  there  any  such  evidence  from  the  present  study?   Did  the  research 
team  select  the  "right"  paradigm?    If  they  had  it  all  to  do  over  again, 
would  they  again  elect  to  go  this  way?  The  answer  to  that  question  is 
"Most  assuredly  yes!" 

The  first  of  these  beliefs  is  that  there  are  multiple  realities—the 
constructions  of  the  participants— that  may,  in  a  very  real  sense,  be 
the  creations  of  the  participants.    Moreover,  naturalists  assert,  those 
realities  can  be  under.    ;d  only  as  wholes— to  dissect  them  Into  their 
supposed  constituent  parts  1s  to  destroy  them.    Is  there  anything  1n  the 
data  of  the  present  study  that  supports  that  construction?   Surely  there 
existed  no  tangible  reality  at  any  of  the  sites  that  could  be  called  the 
ESA.    To  be  sure,  there  were  buildings  and  busses  and  equipment  and 
people,  but  the  ESA  is  a  more  elusive  concept  that  has  very  different 
meaning  depending  on  whom  you  ask.    That  1s  the  case  not  only  f^om  site 
to  site,  as  one  might  expect,  but  from  different  kinds  of  partly  pants 
at  the  same  site  and  from  different  members  of  the  same  participant 
group  at  the  same  site.    At  Site  #1,  for  example,  not  all  of  the  itinerant 
teachers  construed  the  meaning  of  Ttinerancy  in  the  same  way;  at  Site  #2 
not  all  local    superintendents  viewed  the  advantages  of  .  ing  members  of 
the  ESA  in  the  same  way;  and  so  on.    These  are  not  simply  different 
perceptions,  as  though  the  ESAs  were  some  particular  thing  that  just 
looked  different  from  different  perspectives;  the  ESAs  were  different 
creations  in  the  minds  of  different  people.    And  of  course  they  could 
not  be  dissected,  not  even  the  constructions  of  a  single   erson.  Although 
an  individual  might  surmise  the  existence  of  certain  parts  related  in 
certain  ways,  It  was  only  in  respect  to  his  or  her  own  single  constructions 
thfit  those  parts  and  relationships  could  be  conceptualized.  Moreover, 
in  that  construction,  the  parts  and  relationships  all  shaped  and  influenced 
one  another  simultaneously;  if  any  one  of  t,  em  were  changed  (Investigator 
to  Respondent:    "Imagine  for  a  moment  that  you  had  a  more  supportive 
Suoerintendent  1n  this  school  district.    What  would  that  mean  for  the 
proolems  you  have  just  described?"  Respondent:    "Why,  they  would  disappear 
of  course.    But  we'll  never  have  a  superintendent  like  that.    The  Board 
would;  't  hire  someone  like  that.  If  they  did  they  couldn't  get  themselves 
re-ek,.  ied!    The  local  voters  remember  all  too  well  what  happened  when 
they  were  forced  to  consolidate  three  years  ago."),  everything  else 
would  change  too.    The  whole  1s  more  than  the  sum  of  Its  parts;  everything 
correlates. 

And  did  the  Interactions  between  Investigators  and  respondents  mak^ 
any  difference?   There  can  be  no  doubt  of  1t.    Whether  the  reactions  of 
the  locals  to  the  debriefing  sessions,  for  example,  were  receptive  or 
rejecting,  they  did.  react,  and  no  doubt  what   .iey  were  willing  to  share 
during  SV-2,  depended  a  lot  on  the  debriefing  of  SV-1.    The  cases  them- 
selves represent  the  ultimate  evidence  of  the  interaction;  they  would 
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not  have  been  possible  witout  the  inputs  of  the  locals  and  they  would 
not  be  credible  without  their  stamp  of  approval.    Some  of  the  issues  and 
problems  were  not  apparent  to  the  locals  until  they  had  been  pointed  out 
by  the  research  team;  thereafter  local  instructions  were  undoubtedly 
different.    In  that  sense  the  research  team  helped  to  create  the  local 
constructions,  and  many  of  their  parts  were  indeterminate  until  they 
evolved  from  the  researcher ~.*esponden    interaction.    And  surely  many  of 
the  questions  that  the  research  team  Ultimately  took  to  be  important 
emerged  because  they  were  pointed  out  by  the  locals,  who  in  that  :,ense 
played  a  very  real  part  in  creating  the  research! 

And  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  generalization  would  be  a 
shaky  activity  in  this  research?   What  was  found  at  Site       for  example, 
that  would  be  generalizable  to  Site  #2,  say,  without  taki\  "account  of 
local  contextual  differences?   Transportation  was  a  problem  at  Site  #1, 
rsinly  because  that  ESA  had  chosen  to  deliver  service  with  itinerant 
teachers;  at  Site  #2  it  was  a  problem  because  of  the  terrain;  at  Site  #3 
because  of  the  variety  of  programs  offered,  at  Site  #4  because  of  water 
barriers,  and  at  Site  #5  because  of  /ast  distances.   The  generalization, 
"transportation  1s  a  problem,"  may  be  true  in  some  trivial  sense,  but 
the  how  and  why  of  it  depends  acutely  on  local  contextual  factors.  If 
you  as  a  reader  would  like  some  insight  as  to  how  transportation  problems 
might  impinge  on  you,  you  will  need  to  look  at  that  case  which  describes 
a  situation  similar  to  your  own.    Do  you  use  itinerants?    Is  your  terrain 
difficult?   Are  your  distances  vast?   And  so  on. 

What  a;  ;)ut  causality?   Can  we  not  find  instances  of  cause-effect 
relationships  everywhere?   Would  anyone  seriously  question  the  assertion 
that  the  passage  of  P.L.  94-142  ca^ed  ma  1ns t reaming  to  emerge  as  a 
classroom  phenomenon,  or  that  rural  Inability  to  pay  high  salaries  and 
provide  high-tech  working  conditions  causes  teachers  not  to  apply  for 
positions  there?   Again  the  answer  seems  to  be  that  life  is  not  so 
simple.  If  there  is  causality  it  is  mutual  causality,  and  everything 
interacts  to  shape  everything  else.    Causal  assertions  can  rapidly 
become  infinite  regresses.    What  caused  the  authors  of  P.L.  94-142  to 
write  the  law  *n  such  a  way  that  mainstreaming  would  occur?   What  caused 
the  phrase  "least  restrictive  environment"  to  be  inserted?   What  caused 
lawmakers  to  become  concerned  about  the  handicapped  anyway?    Vid  so  on 
and  so  on?  Surely  the  experience  at  these  sites  has  taught  us  that 
everything  is  interrelated,  and  that  while  it  may  be  possible  at  some 
instant  to  pull  out  a  pair  of  phenomena  and  assert  that  one  1s  the  cause 
of  the  other,  it  is  often  equally  plausible  to  say  that  the  purported 
effect  is  the  cause  of  the  purported  cause!    If  a  simple  causal  linkage 
model  were  sufficient  to  exDlain  a  phenomenon  such  as  difficulty  in 
recruiting  teachers,  why  do  some  teachers  apparently  choose  to  come  to 
the  rural  environment  and  why  do  some  of  them  stay  despite  the  pressures 
to  leave?   Mor_:ver,  the  circumstances  underlying  these  choices  vary 
from  site  to  site;  the  teachers  at  Site  #5.,  for  example,  cannot  easily 
retreat  to  neighboring  large  cities  as  can  those  at  Sites  I  and  3,  and 
to  some  extent  those  at  Sites  2  and  4.    Doesn't  the  absence  of  this 
"escape  valve"  make  a  difference? 
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Finally,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  values  alio  impinge  on  the 
study,  and  could  not  meaningfully  be  excluded  even  if  it  were  possible 
physically  to  do  so.    What  was  found  depends  on  values;  how  what  is 
found  is  interpreted  depends  on  values  (to  help  the  reader  distinguish 
our  value  judgments  from  their  value  judgments,  we  underlined  our*; 
could  one  otherwise  have  known  the?  difference?).    Moreover,  it  also 
seems  clear  to  us  that  had  we  come  onto  these  sites  with  questionnaires 
to  be  analyzed  statistically,  we  would  not  have  been  greeted  as  favorably 
or  been  made  privy  to  so  much  information  as  we  were—our  values  as 
researchers  were  more  acceptable  to  local  values  than  researchers1 
values  typical ly  are. 

From  all  of  this  we  conclude  that  the  use  of  the  naturalistic 
pararfiyn  to  guide  inquiries  of  tnis  sort,  at  least,  is  well  advised  and 
wel : -supported. 


PART  IV 
RESULTS 

Introduction 

The  results  of  the  field  stuuy  are  presented  in  this  section  in 
essentially  the  same  order  in  which  the  questions  were  posed  in  Part  1 
(pp.  3-4).    In  one  instance  questions  on  three  highly  related  matter? T 
Question  3  under  Organizational /Governance  Issues:    Sources  of  Fundirg, 
Question  1>  under  Service  and  Delivery  Mechanisms:    Cost  Allocation  tc 
LEAs,  and  that  portion  of  Question  3.  under  Effectiveness  and  Impact 
Issues  dealing  with  the  impacts  of  funding  or  cost  formulis  utilized, 
have  been  combined  in  order  to  eliminate  redundancy.    In  another  instance, 
the  order  of  the  questions  under  Effectiveness  and  Impact  Issues  has 
been  altered  somewhat  in  the  interest  of  maintaining  a  logicaf  flow  of 
thought. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  the  answers  g*ven  tend  not  to  take  th<! 
form  of  summary  statement*  or  generalizations.    Nor  are  tne  observations 
buttressed  by  a  count  of  tne  number  of  sites  in  which  they  were  found. 
What  is  of  primary  interest  is  a  description  of  the  various  patterns 
that  are  found;  it  1r>  the  ideas  or  concepts  that  count  rather  than  the 
nurcher  of  persons  who  mention  them  cv  agencies  that  exemplify  them.  The 
reader  is  urged  to  remember  that  the  most  important  answer  to  every 
question  must  be,  "It  depends." 

Organizational /Governance  Issues 

Question  1:    Describe  the  membership  and  structure  of  the  cooperative 
ar.otngement,  how  local  agencies  become  members  or  obtain  services,  and 
what  tne  incentives  and  disincentives  are  for  participation.  What 
factors  influence  board  support  of  membership? 

A  special  education  cooperative  may  be  loosely  defined  as: 
a  collaborative  organization  of  local  school  districts, 
joined  together 

for  purposes  of  brokering,  developing,  supporting,  or 
providing  special  education  programs  and  services, 

solely,  or  in  partnership  with  one  or  more  of  the  member 
LEAs,  or  wiui  other  agencies, 

sometimes,  but  not  always,  urder  o\e  roof  with  other  types 
of  programs  und  services,  which  ma>  or  may  not  articulate. 

That  is  to  say,  the  Cooperative  may  function  as  broker  (that  is,  arranger 
or  agent),  developer  (for  example,  of  program  curricula  and  materials), 
supporter  (for  example,  through  consultation  and  technical  assistance), 
or  direct  provider  of  special  education  programs  and  services,  instructional 
and  otherwise.   The  Coop*  %ative  may  act  in  one  or  several  of  these  ways 
as  the  sole  agent,  or  together  with  other  agencies  which  may  include  one 
or  more  of  the  member  LEAs  as  well  as  external  organizations  such  as  the 
Association  for  Retarded  Citizens  or  a  local  hospital.    The  Cooperative 
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may  simultaneously  offer,  non-special  education  programs  and  services, 
such  as  accounting,  media,  library,  and  the  like;  these  other  programs 
and  services  may  be  offered  entirely  independently  of  the  special  educa- 
tion programs  and  ser-  'ces  or  may  articulate  with  them  in  whole  or  in 
part.    For  Cooperatives,  as  with  most  other  matters,  variety  seems  to  be 
the.  spice  of  life. 

Membership  in  the  Coo    native  can  be  voluntary  or  mandated.    In  the 
former  case,  as  is  true  of  Riverhill  County  and  the  Northern  Slope 
service  agencies,  LEAs  may  elect  to  collaborate  under  the  stipulations 
of  permissive  legislation.    In  the  latter  case,  as  is  true  of  Foothills, 
Midland,  and  Seaside  service  agencies,  LEAs  are  mandated  to  become 
members  of,  or  at  least  to  articulate  with,  the  agency  that  Serves  their 
geographic  area.    In  some  instances  the  service  agencies  of  the  mandated 
type  also  serve  other  state-level  purposes,  e.g.,  an  intermediate  state 
education  agency  or  a  supervisory  district. 

It  seems  likely  that  most  of  the  LEAs  involved  in  the  five  service 
agencies  that  were  studied  would  not  have  become  members  without  the 
stimulation  of  P.L.  94-142  and/or  similar  state-level  legislation  (which 
in  all  five  cases  preceded  the  passage  of  94-142,  even  1f  only  in  anti- 
cipation of  it).    Even  those  LEAs  that  are  member  of  "voluntary"  units 
tend  to  feel  that  the  Cooperative  structure  was  "laid  on,"  that  the 
voluntarism  was  more  apparent  than  real.    The  tradition  of  local  control 
of  schools  1s  strong  1r  these  United  States,  particularly  in  rural 
area     rfhere  the  tradition  1s  reinforced  by  strong  commitment  to  local 
autonomy  generally.    Citizens  fear  a  loss  of  co..trol  over  their  own 
affairs,  a  denial  of  discretion  with  respect  to  im    *tant  options  relat- 
ing to  their  children,  a  challenge  to  their  feeling  of  self-sufficiency 
and  isJependance,  a  resulting  loss  of  pride  and  loss  of  face.  They  have 
all  too  frequently  encountered  legislative  mandates  which  require  equal 
services  but  which  do  not  provide  for  equal  reimbursement  in  the  rela- 
tively poorer  rural  areas.    They  do  not  want  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  education  of  children— especially  expens1ve-to-educate  handicapped 
children— who  live  elsewhere  and  who  may  be  culturally  and  ethnically 
different. 

In  rural  areas  particularly  these  feelings  of  losing  control  eve*- 
their  own  affairs  is  exacerbated  by  the  history  of  the  conso1 idation 
movement.    The  burden  of  consolidation  fell  not  on  iar^e  urban  dist^'cts 
but  on  tiny  rural  districts;  communities  whose  sole  claim  to  identity 
consisted  of  their  school  (and  its  athletic  teams)  were  summarily 
deprived,  they  felt,  of  that  solidifying  Influence.    Most  communities  do 
not  want  the  history  of  consolidation  repeated  with  respect  to  the 
provision  of  special  education. 

The  school  personnel  themselves,  even  though  more  overtly  committed 
to  providing  adequately  for  handicapped  students,  tend  to  share  the 
fears  of  community  members.    For  administrators  and  scnool  board  members, 
even  more  authority  1s  wasned  away.    The  school  sjitms'  authority  must 
now  be  shared,  at  least  with  respect  to  an  important  and  nationally 
recognized  program  segment.    The  LEAs  tend  tc  lose  fiscal  control  over  a 
major  program  segment  that  1s  reimbursed  1n  part  by  both  the  state  and 
national  governments.   Teachers  must  share  their  turf  wUn  personnel 
from  the  Cooperative. 


For  all  these  reasons,  LEAs  would  resist  becoming  members  of  Coopera- 
tives if  they  reasonably  could.    Even  so,  small  si^ns  of  passive  resistance 
remain:    in  some  cases,  the  schools  tend  to  operate  on  different  annual 
calendars,  with  different  daily  schedules,  different  numbers  of  "in-servic*" 
days  held  at  different  times—even  though  to  maintain  such  differences 
produces  problems  for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  cooperative.  In 
thei>  small  way  these  differences  illustrate  that  the  LEAs  retain  some 
degree  of  autonomy  after  all.    The  feeling  of  enforced  participation, 
although  not  visible  to  the  casual  observer,  is  there,  just  below  th.3 
surface,  waiting  to  be  scratched.    It  is  a  force  for  policy-makers  to 
reckon  with;  a  force  that  not  only  diminishes  local  enthusiasm  for 
participation  but  shapes  and  molds  many  of  the  political  factors  which, 
as  we  shall  see,  push  and  shove  the  Cooperatives  along  on  their  erratic 
courses. 

But  of  course,  every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining;  fortunately, 
virtually  everyone— lay  and  professional— finds  something,  usually  many 
tninc  ,  about  which  to  be  grateful.    The  incentives  for  continued  co- 
operation (or  what  gives  the  cloud  its  silver  lining)  include  at  least 
these  factors,  that  the  Cooperative: 

Facilitates  (in  some  cases,  enables)  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  P.L.  94-142  and  parallel  state-level 
legislation. 

Enables  the  provision  of  a  quality  and  sccpe  of  services 
and  programs  that  would  not  be  possible  given  the  typical 
LEA's  lack  of  fiscal  resources;  the  Cooperative,  by 
combining  rescurces,  increases  the  fiscal  viability  of 
the  special  education  programs  and  services. 

increases  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  specia  education 
operation. 

Provides  a  source  of  heln  ana  assistance  for  regular 
classroom  teachers  who  must  now  deal  with  handicapped 
youngsters  with  whom  "chey  did  not  formerly  need  to  cope- 

Helps  overcome  the  "big  four"  of  rural  constraints  on 
program  operation:    distance,  time,  sparcity,  and  climate. 

Renders  the  LEAs  more  competitive  in  recruiting  and 
retaining  better  and  more  specialized  personnel. 

Spreads  fiscal  risk  over  a  number  of  responsible  agencies 
rather  than  requiring  each  LEA  to  be  "self-insuring." 

Provides  relief  to  the  LEA  and  its  personnel  from  the 
massive  amounts  of  paperwork  and  other  compliance  activities. 

Shifts  the  ooerational  responsibility  for  the  dlfficult-to- 
manage  special  education  programs  and  services  from  th* 
LEAs  to  "other  shoulders." 
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Provides  relief  from  the  burden  of  accountability  imposed 
by  P.L.  94-142  and  parallel  state  legislation;  Cooperatives 
shift  the  tesponsibility  for  compliance  elsewhere. 

These  are  not  mean  advantages;  all  LEAs  are  pleaded  to  be  able  to 
exploit  them. 

None  of  tne  Cooperatives  that  were  studied  were  created  de  novo; 
each  had  precursor  organizations,  and  often,  the  evolution  of  these 
precursors  into  the  present  cooperatives  was  the  result  of  political 
"patch-work"— negotiation  and  accommodation.    In  some  cases  the  historical 
evolution  goes  back  well  into  the  preceding  :entury,  and  is  often  inter- 
mingled with  issues  of  consolidation  and  maintenance  of  local  autonomy, 
as  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Foothills  agency  which  is  one  of  44 
state-wide  agencies  originally  established  as  "temporary"  intermediate 
districts  but  i<hich  were  later  made  permanent  in  order  to  avoid  chall- 
enging local  independence  wHh  more  powerful  political  units.  The 
political  processes  that  brought  the  agencies  to  their  present  config- 
uration are  ot  course  ongoing;  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
evolutionary  processes  fueled  by  political  considerations  will  not 
continue  inaef initely,  continually  changing  the  face  of  the  agencies. 
As  we  shall  see,  political  processes  and  considerations  impinge  on 
virtually  every  aspect  of  agency  operation,  including  steps  taken  to 
insure  compliance  (indeed,  the  very  definition  of  compliance  may  be 
politically  formulated),  to  label  and  place  children,  to  manipulate 
program*,  to  train  personnel,  and  the  like.    Local  negotiations  and 
compromises  are  continually  ongoing.    While  the  present  study  offers  no 
evidence  of  it,  it  seems  likely  that  even  those  agencies  that  are  man- 
dated by  law,  and  hence  are  presumably  similar  throughout  the  state, 
differ  substantially  from  instance  to  instance  because  of  these  local 
factors. 

Of  course,  there  are  several  advantages  to  an  organization  that  has 
evolved  from  some  viable  precu^or.    It  is  already  established,  and  need 
not  engage  in  authorizing  and  legitimating  activities  of  the  sort  tiidi 
newly  proposed  units  would  have  to  endure.    The  compromises  are  already 
made;  the  community,  both  lay  and  professional,  is  familiar  with  the 
unit  and  its  operating  mode;  there  are  few  surprises.    It  is  no  accident 
that  the  five  agencies  studied,  all  at  least  moderately  successful  in 
carrying  out  their  special  education  functions,  have  evolved  from  pre- 
cursors, even  the  "voluntary"  agencies. 

All  but  the  Riverhill  County  Cooperative  evolved  from  precursors 
that  had  non-special  education  functions  initially.    These  four  precursors 
each  played  a  role  in  the  functi    <ng  of  the  state-wide  educational 
system  and  the  present  agencies     .ain  these  functions  and  build  upon 
them.    That  fact  also  has  utility  for  the  special  education  (presumably 
newer)  portion  of  the  activity.    Channels  of  communication  exist  for 
seeking  support  and  dealing  with  problems.    Informal  (political)  channels 
of  influence  exist  through  which  one  "can  get  things  done."   The  existence 
of  a  state  network,  of  the  sort  in  which  all  the  precursor  agencies  took 
part,  implies  that  services  are  available  (as  for  example,  SETRC  in  the 
Foothills  agency).    The  several  agencies  are  also  in  a  form  of  competition; 
"service  begets  service,"  as  was  pointed  to  as  one  of  the  lessons  learned 
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from  the  Midland  experience,  and  each  agency  becomes  an  exemplar  for 
others  to  imitate.    Finally,  the  ability  of  the  several  similar  agencies 
to  share  their  resources  (a  kind  of  super-Cooperative,  even  if  informal), 
and  to  lobby  jointly  cn  behalf  of  their  mutual  interests,  should  not  be 
taken  lightly. 

The  evolutionary  character  of  the  process  leads  to  another  conclusion 
things  tend  to  get  better  with  time.    History  is  indeed  more  than  the 
passage  of  time,  and  experience  remains  the  best  teacher.    It  is  useful 
that  the  possibility  for  organizational  growth  and  adaptation  so  clearly 
exists.    The  agency  that  believes  that  it  has  achieved  a  perfect  state 
will  soon  fall  into  demise,  for  perfection  and  adaptability  are  in  a 
perfect  trade-off  relationship.    From  that  point  of  view  one  should  be 
grateful         the  Cooperatives  are  so  far  from  p'^fect;  there  is  room 
for  growth  and  improvement. 

We  have  already  noted  that  LEAs  become  members  in  Cooperatives 
either  by  voluntarily  forming  one  (although  we  have  seen  that  even 
voluntary  Cooperatives  are  believed  to  be  "laid  on")  or  by  being  legis- 
lated into  one.    Whichever  route  is  taken,  it  seems  plain  f,|*t  LEAs  that 
are  members  of  cooperatives  are  small.    The  average  daily  membership  of 
TRe  LEAs  included  in  the  five  Cooperatives  studied  was  on  the  order  of 
620  children;  somewhat  short  of  what  one  might  expect  the  membership  *o 
be  1n  one  urban  elementary  school.    Only  one  of  the  five  Cooperatives- 
Midland— serves  private  and  parochial  schools,  but  in  that  case,  the 
14  such  schools  average  a  daily  membership  of  about  170,  even  smaller 
than  the  public  districts.    But  of  course  smallness  is  not  in  and  of 
itself  debilitating;  there  are  in  face  some  advantages  to  smallness  that 
should  not  be  overlooked:    bureaucratic  simplicity;  trust  generated  by 
the  fact  that  everyone  knows  everyone  else,  and  probably  has  known  them 
since  childhood;  and  more  sympathetic  and  personal  attention  for  the 
handicapped,  who  have  also  been  known  since  childhood  by  everyone  charged 
with  their  care.    It  should  also  be  noted  that  larger  LEAs  do  not  have  a 
good  history  of  cooperation  as  compared  to  smaller;  indeed,  the  larger 
an  LEA  1s,  the  less  enticing  the  11st  of  incentives  for  cooperation  that 
was  noted  earlier  becomes.    In  the  extreme,  large  LEAs  are  likely  to 
want  to  break  away  from  Cooperatives  and  set  up  their  own  full  service 
program.    In  some  states,  like  that  in  which  Foothill*  is  located, 
larger  LEAs  are  already  exempted  from  membership;  in  states  like  that  in 
which  Heartland  is  located,  the  larger  LEAs  have  formed  themselves  into 
an  effective  lobby  to  persuade  the  legislature  to  give  them  independent 
status,  and  it  seems  likely  that  they  will  succeed  in  that  effort. 

The  organizational  structure  of  the  Cooperatives  seems  to  relate  to 
two  factors:    the  nature  of  the  programs  and  services  provided,  and  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  of  the  Cooperative  to  the  state  educational 
structure.    So  for  example,  1n  the  case  of  R1verh1ll,  the  Cooperative 
functions  primarily  as  a  service  provider;  its  staff  consists  of  a 
variety  of  professionals  many  of  whom  are  Itinerants.    Of  course  the 
small  size  of  this  Cooperative  (one  county)  facilitates  that  posture. 
Foothills  operates  as  a  provider,  supporter,  and  developer  (it  prides 
itself  1n  developing  new  programs  which  are  subsequently  turned  back  to 
the  LEA(s)  once  operating  properly).    Its  staff  1s  broken  into  five 
teams  for  support  and  development  purposes,  as  well  as  to  provide  a 
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means  of  in-service  twining  for  special  education  personnel.  Northern 
Slopes  operates  primarily  as  a  support  service;  its  staff  consists 
almost  entirely  of  psychologists  (although  with  some  speech  therapists 
also,  since  the  speech  program  is  operated  directed  by  the  Cooperative). 

In  cases  in  which  the  Cooperative  has  a  formal  connection  with  the 
=tate  department  of  education  (Foothills,  Midland,  and  Sectside), 
primary  supervision  comes  from  one  or  several  SEA  bureaus.    In  all 
cases,  however,  the  Cooperative  has  its  own  legally  constituted  board, 
whose  members  are  elected  or  appointed  by  LEA  board  action. 

Typically,  the  organizational  structure  is  simple,  with  a  minimum 
of  supervisory  personnel  (many  of  whom  also  have  direct  service  or 
support  duties).    Contact  between  the  Cooperative  and  the  '  .As  occurs  at 
various  levels  (local  superintendents  may  be  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Cooperative  Board;  the  Cooperative  Director  may,  foniiaTly  or  informally, 
seek  input  from  superintendents  and  principals;  itinerant  personnel 
report  both  to  a  building  principal  and  to  a  Cooperative  supervisor,  and 
so  on),  but  operational  contact  is  heavily  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
the  regular  and  special  education  teachers  who  interact  at  the  building 
level.   We  shall  return  later  to  the  nature  of  this  contact  and  the 
problems  which  it  generates. 

A  final  note  is  in  order  about  the  mechanisms  whereby  LEAs  obtain 
the  special  education  programs  and  services.    Of  course,  in  most  instances 
LEAs  are  at  liberty  to  mount  those  programs  which  they  feel  able  to 
mount,  that  is,  for  which  there  is  reasonable  local  demand  and  resources 
and  personnel  are  appropriately  available.    In  such  cases,  the  LEA  may 
turn  to  the  Cooperative  for  support,  consultation,  or  technical  assistant, 
services.    But  when  the  LEA  feels  unable  to  provide  a  needed  program,  't 
has  essentially  two  options:    to  turn  to  the  Cooperative,  or  to  turn  to 
some  other  agency,  possibly  another  LEA  within  the  same  Cooperative  that 
is  running  a  program  on  its  own,  for  service  on  a  tuition  basis. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  Cooperative  frequently  acts  as  fiscal  agent 
or  broker,  assisting  the  LEA  to  find  a  suitable  program  and  then  to  make 
logistical  and  fiscal  arrangements  to  take  advantage  of  it.    Such  services 
make  minimal  demands  on  the  Cooperative  and,  in  any  event,  occur  only 
once  or  twice  a  year  with  respect  to  any  particular  service  provider. 
The  major  activities  relating  to  obtaining  services  relate  to  those 
instances  in  which  the  Cooperative  itself  prcvides  a  program,  and  an  LEA 
wishes  to  include  some  of  its  students  in  it. 

Several  options  for  service  provision  exist  within  the  five  Coopera- 
tives studied.    In  the  case  of  Riverhill,  for  example,  the  range  of 
services  to  be  provided  was  specified  in  the  Agreement  Mnding  the  LEAs 
->n  voluntary  association;  it  stipulates  simply  that  the  Cooperative 
shall  provide  those  programs  and  services  mandated  by  state  law,  and  at 
a  level  to  comply  with  minimal  state  requirements.    The  Cooperative 
operates  (and  is  responsible  for)  the  full  range  of  programs  (with  the 
exception  of  a  few  tuition  programs  for  rare  handicapping  conditions). 
A  second  option  exists  in  the  Foothills  agency,  in  which  programs  are 
reviewed  annually,  and  only  tnose  requested  by  one  or  more  LEAs  are 
actually  undertaken.    In  this  case  a  lengthy  and  complex  process  of 
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making  proposals  for  service,  and  contracting  for  those  services,  is 
specified;  after  a  date  certain  a  school  district  is  committed  to  pay 
for  services  contracted,  and  must  give  90-days  notice  if  it  wishes  to 
withdraw  from  the  program  or  service  the  following  year. 

A  third  option  exists  in  the  Northern  Slopes  agency,  which  is  a 
voluntary  organization  in  which  LEAs  can  opt  into  or  withdraw  from 
Cooperative  programs  and  services  on  relatively  short  notice  (actually, 
these  are  programs  arranged  by  the  agency  and  supported  by  them  but 
operated  by  one  of  the  interested  LEAs  as  the  lead  LEA).    As  that  case 
shows,  this  flexibility  is  bought  at  a  price:    early  withdrawal  can  be 
fiscally  disadvantageous  for  both  the  withdrawing  district  arid  the 
district  responsible  for  mounting  the  program. 

In  the  main.  Cooperative  program  and  service  offerings  are  locked 
into  a  permanent  or  reviewable  schedule  with  options  for  withdrawal  (or 
non-participation)  being  sharply  limited  in  view  of  the  fiscal  problems 
and  planning  difficulties  which  greets  flexibility  would  create. 

Question  2:    Describe  the  governance  structure  in  terms  of  compo- 
sition and  role  of  the  board  of  directors,  the  roles  of  the  advisory 
committees  which  exist  for  special  education  services,  or  other  means  by 
which  local  agency  personnel  or  the  public  are  involved  in  decision-making. 

Governance  of  the  Cooperatives  studied  seems  to  be  an  "inside" 
matter,  legally  in  the  hands  of  the  Cooperative  Boards,  but  in  fact 
managed  at  an  informal  level  by  the  Directors  and  selected  other  admini- 
strators (depending  on  the  particular  site). 

One  cannot  be  much  impressed  with  the  extent  of  involvement  of  the 
public,  or,  indeed,  of  efforts  made  by  the  Cooperative  to  involve  them. 
(We  shall  describe  some  of  those  efforts  in  a  later  section.)  Except 
for  the  involvement  of  parents  in  the  staffing  (IEP)  process,  there  is 
virtually  no  public  input— and  even  parental  involvement  tenus  to  be 
apathetic  (more  on  that  later  as  well).    There  are  few  advocacy  groups, 
and  few  parental  or  public  advisory  groups.    Where  they  exist,  as  in  the 
case  of  Riverhill,  these  parental  groups  are  seen  primarily  as  communi- 
cation links  with  the  public;  they  are  rarely  proactive  in  policy  formula- 
tion. 

Each  of  the  Cooperatives  studied  (except  Seaside)  has  its  own 
Board,  and  these  Bo  rds  are  elected  by  the  School  Boards  of  the  member 
LEAs.    The  particular  mode  of  election  varies;  in  some  cases,  there  is  a 
Cooperative  Board  member  for  each  member  LEA;  in  one  studied  case  Cooper- 
ative Board  members  represented  "Director  Districts"  of  about  five  LEAs 
each  ^he  Boards  of  the  LEAs  in  those  districts  elect  the  Cooperative 
Board  member);  and  in  one  case,  while  there  were  no  formally  designated 
representational  districts,  clusters  of  LEAs,  by  "gentlemen's  agreement" 
rotated  the  selection  of  Cooperative  Board  members  among  themselves  as 
terms  expired.    The  studied  Boards  ranged  in  size  from  five  to  nine 
members;  their  members  tended  to  resemble  (for  obvious  reasons)  persons 
normally  found  on  school  district  boards,  that  is,  business  and  profes- 
sional 'persons,  and,  for  these  rural  sites,  farmers. 


Legally,  these  Boards  are  constituted  with  all  of  the  powers  normal 
to  Boards.    They  sometimes  select  the  Director  of  the  Cooperative  (where 
he  is  not  otherwise  appointed  by  the  SEA),  and  always  approve  his  staffing 
recommendations  for  other  positions.    They  develop  plans  (usually  for 
the  purpose  of  contributing  to  mandated  state  special  education  plans); 
approve  budgets  (including  where  relevant  the  selection  of  particular 
reimbursement  options);  approve  program  and  project  proposals;  develop 
Cooperative  policies  and  procedures.    Individually,  they  engage  in 
committee  work  relevant  to  upcoming  agenda  items,  serve  as  channels  of 
communication  to  home  LEA  boards  and  to  community  members,  and  at  times 
may  be  pressed  into  service  to  perform  "gentle  persuasion"  on  parents 
who  may  be  reluctant  to  sign  off  on  IEP  provisions. 

While  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  characterize  the  Boards  as  "rubber 
stamps,"  it  seems  clear  that  most  of  the  matters  to  come  before  them 
have  been  dealt  with  informally  prior  to  appearance  on  the  agenda, 
indeed,  the  informal  mode  of  operation  seems  to  characterize  most  Coop- 
eratives; at  the  studied  sites,  anecdotes  were  told  (perhaps  apocryphal, 
but  always  with  a  display  of  warmth,  sympathy,  and  support  from  the 
teller)  of  how  the  Directors  "got  things  done."    Indeed,  the  ability  to 
engage  in  informal  politicizing  seems  to  be  a  much  prized  characteristic 
in  Directors  and  other  administrators. 

In  this  informal  process  Superintendents  of  member  LEAs  play  a 
crucial  role.    In  all  cases,  Directors  make  it  a  point  to  stay  in  close 
touch  with  them  (and  sometimes  with  building  principals  as  well),  review- 
ing important  items  and  "getting  their  ducks  in  a  row"  before  any  formal 
hearing.    In  two  of  the  studied  cases  the  Superintendents  actually 
serve    in  advisory  roles:    in  Riverhill,  on  a  one-to-one  basis  with  the 
Cooperative  Board  members  representing  their  districts,  attending  Board 
meetings  with  them  and  rendering  advice  as  needed;  and  in  Northern 
Slopes,  in  which  the  Director  has  constituted  an  advisory  board  of  all 
member  Superintendents  with  which  he  works  closely.    The  dictum  of  the 
Riverhill  Director  that,  in  his  role,  his  chief  functions  were  to  serve 
as  an  "assistant  coach,"  "coaxing  and  cajoling,"  is  revealing. 

The  Board  members  reciprocate  in  their  selection  of  a  person  to 
fill  the  Director's  role.    They  tend  to  pick  "one  of  their  own,"  someone 
who  has  himself  been  heavily  involved  with  school  administration  and  who 
can  be  expected  to  understand  and  sympathize  with  the  problems  that 
confront  the  Superintendents  of  the  member  LEAs.    Of  course,  that  tendency 
may  well  be  a  plus;  surely  it  is  better  to  have  an  experienced  rather 
than  an  inexperienced  hand.    And  surely  s^eone  who  understands  local 
problems  at  first  hand  will  be  better  abU      cope  wUh  them  when  they 
impinge  on  Cooperative  operations.    But  unfortunately,  experience  does 
not  simply  deepen  understanding;  it  tends  to  block  out  options— the 
Directors  know  what  can't  be  done. 

On  balance,  h     /er,  the  governance  of  these  Cooperatives  seems  to 
be  well  managed.    Ine  public  (and  parents  among  them)  are  clearly  not  as 
heavily  involved  as  one  might  wish.    The  operational  arrangements  are 
perhaps  a  bit  too  informal,  and  at  times,  a  bit  too  "cozy."   But  to 
expect  anything  else  would  be  unrealistic.    It  is  important  for  policy 
makers  to  recognize  that  governance  will  always  have  such  features;  to 
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develop  legislation  which  assumes  otherwise  would  be  naive.    Note,  too, 
that  decisions  are  made,  programs  are  developed  and  mounted,  and,  all  in 
all,  handicaped  youngsters  are  better  served  with  the  Cooperatives  ;han 
without  them.   Moreover,  if  any  of  the  characteristics  that  have  b-  w 
noted  might  be  thought  undesirable,  it  seems  likely  that  they  are  less 
pervasive  and  impactful  than  they  would  be  if  special  education  programs 
were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  LEAs. 

Question  3;    Describe  the  major  sources  of  funding  for  special 
education  services  and  for  the  unit  as  a  whole. 

and 

Question  6  (Service  and  Delivery  Mechanisms):    How  are  service 
costs  allocated  to  member  LEAs? 

and 

Question  4  (Effectiveness  and  Impact  Issues):    that  portion  tnat 
reads:    Describe  .  .  .  the  impact  of  the  funding  or  cost  formula  utilized 


The  responses  to  the  above  questions  are  so  intimately  tied  to  the 
particulars  of  state  reimbursement  plans  that  it  is  literally  impossible 
to  speak  about  overall  patterns.    The  reader  who  doubts  that  assertion 
need  only  look  at  those  sections  of  the  cases  that  deal  with  funding  to 
be  informed  about  the  complexities  involved.    Furthermore,  nothing 
stands  still;  sULe  funding  plans,  like  other  aspects  of  education  that 
are  hightly  politicized  (recall,  for  example,  the  consolidation  issue), 
are  in  continuous  flux.    What  is  true  of  a  state  this  year  may  not  be 
true  the  next.    Indeed,  this  enormous  variability  is  one  of  the  chief 
suurces  of  complaint  at  LEA  and  Cooperative  levels;  the  task  of  keeping 
abreast  of  new  developments  is  a  Jfficult  one  indeed.  Furthermore, 
this  variability  is  even  more  gro:^  when  dealing  with  the  funding  of 
handicapped  programs;  everyone  agrees  that  providing  programs  fcr  handi- 
capped students  is  more  expensive  than  for  regular  students,  but  the 
precise  nature  of  the  weighting  is  a  matter  of  great  mysticism;  different 
states  use  different  weights  and  the  same  state  will  employ  different 
weights  at  different  times  (i  process  euphemistically  known  ts  "fine 
tuning"  the  formulas).    Nevertheless,  the  experience  of  the  research 
team  with  the  five  sites  that  were  studied  does  warrant  some  observations 

1.     Cooperatives,  whether  dedicated  solely  to  special  eduction  or 
also  include  other  kinds  of  programs,  draw  their  resources  from  only  a. 
limited  number  of  sources.    These  include:    direct  billings  to  LEAs  for 
services  rendered  (sometimes  disguised  under  the  heading  of  "tuition"); 
state  reimbursements  (which  may  flow  through  the  LEA  to  the  Coooerative; 
and  may  or  may  not  include  94-142  "flow- through"  funds);  direct  state 
payments  (as  for  example,  a  state  flat  rate  payment  for  administrative 
overhead);  in-kind  reimbursement  (as  for  example,  a  Cooperative  program 
mounted  for  a  local  junior  college  in  return  for  favorable  rental  rates 
on  space  needed  for  media  services);  and  outside  contracts  and  grants 
(as  for  example,  Title  IV-C  projects). 
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2.  Money  is  recouped  by  the  Cooperatives  in  a  variety  of  ways  as 
well.    Charges  made  to  LEAs  (and  others)  for  program  services  are  usually 
billed  as  tuition;  the  charges  are  usually  calculated  by  dividing  actual 
and  full  program  costs  by  the  number  of  participants  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  per-pupil  tuition  charge.    Sometimes  these  charges  include  full 
overhead  and  at  other  times  overhead  may  be  charged  under  other  formulas. 
Reimbursement  formulas  also  vary  depending  upon  the  state.    In  some 
instances  the  basic  unit  for  reimbursement  is  personnel  time;  thus,  in 
Riverhill,  reimbursement  is  for  "program  units"  defined  as  a  certain 
number  of  hours  (annually)  provided  by  a  certificated  teacher  or  by  a 
paraprofessional  (at  half  the  teacher  rate).    Sometimes  the  basic  reim- 
bursement unit  is  student  head  count,  typically  weighted  depending  on 
the  particular  category  of  handicap  presented  by  a  given  student.  Or, 
the  reimbursement  unit  may  be  actual  program  or  service  costs.  Reimburse- 
ment under  any  of  these  systems  is  not  full  reimbursement  in  all  of  the 
cases  studied;  in  Riverhill,  for  example,  it  is  fixed  by  the  state  at  80 
percent  of  the  actual  costs,  while  in  Northern  Slopes  it  approximates  40 
percent  (even  though  80  percent  is  authorized).    In  addition,  certain 
other  items  of  expense  may  also  be  reimbursible,  such  as  transportation 
costs,  library  and  other  instructional  materials,  diagnostic  fees  of 
specialists,  and  the  like.    Usually  some  rate  less  than  100  percent  is 
applicable  to  these  categories  also. 

3.  Keimbursement  funds  recouped  by  the  Cooperative  typically  do 
not  come  directly  to  the  Cooperative  from  the  state  but  flow  through 
(actually,  or  as  a  book-keeping  device)  the  LEAs.    It  is  the  LEA  that 
applies  for  reimbursement,  although  it  is  typically  the  Cooperative 
staff  that  assists  the  LEA  in  doing  the  necessary  paperwork  (in  some 
instances  the  Cooperative  acts  as  fiscal  agent  and  does  all  of  the  work 
itself). 

4.  Costs  are  allocated  to  member  LEAs  in  different  ways  as  well. 
In  the  case  of  Riverhill,  for  example,  the  Cooperative  bills  the  five 
member  LEAs  in  equal  shares  for  the  full  cost  of  mounting  the  program. 
The  entire  cost  of  operating  the  Cooperative,  less  outsiae  grants,  is 
simply  divided  by  five  and  allocated  to  the  members.    In  other  cases, 
Foothills,  for  example,  administrative  costs  are  allocated  in  equal 
shares  to  all  members  but  program  costs  are  allocated  only  to  users— on 
a  tuition  basis  as  described  above.    Or,  a  portion  of  all  costs  may  be 
pro-rated  equally  to  all  members,  say,  35  percent,  while  other  costs  are 
allocated  to  members  proportionately  to  their  average  daily  attendance, 
say,  the  other  65  percent;  this  is  the  case  in  Northern  Slopes. 

5.  Flow-through  funds  under  P.L.  94-142  are  also  handled  in 
different  ways.    Frequently  the  state  department  of  education  may  retain 
a  pcrtion  of  these  funds  to  operate  certain  statewide  prograi,. ,  Child 
Find,  for  example,  in  Northern  Slopes.    Or,  the  funds  may  be  disbursed 
to  LEAs  as  part  of  their  total  reimbursement  package.    Or,  the  funds  may 
be  sent  directly  to  the  Cooperative,  which  is  in  turn  responsible  for 
reallocating  them  to  the  LEAs.    It  might  be  noted  that  these  P.L.  94-142 
funds  do  not  provide  an  exceptionally  rich  addition  to  the  local  coffers; 
less  than  10  percent  of  funds  spent  on  special  education  in  the  states 

is  provided  from  this  source.    Because  of  the  provision  that  these  funds 
cannot  be  mingled  with  other  state  special  education  funds,  or  dispalce 
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these  funds,  richer  states,  for  example,  the  one  in  which  the  Heartland 
Cooperative  is  located,  have  used  the  funds  to  operate  new  programs 
(Early  Childhood  Programs,  in  Heartland's  case);  in  these  states  94-142 
does  not  contribute  to  regular  special  education  programs  at  all. 

6.     Whatever  else  can  be  said  about  funding/cost/reimbursement 
patterns,  one  thir,g  is  crystal  clear:  this  area  is  hedged  about  with 
problems.    Among  the  more  salient  noted  in  one  or  more  of  the  five 
studied  sites  are  these: 

a.  Funds  are  in  short  supply.    The  programs  mandated  under 
P„L.  94-142,  and/or  its  parallel  state-level  legislation,  have  placed  a 
burden  on  LEAs  which  most  of  them  are  unable  to  shoulder.  Further, 
since  in  many  instances  reimbursements  are  keyed  to  enrollments,  dollar 
amounts  are  in  decline  just  as  enrollments  are  in  decline,  nationally. 
Add  to  those  facts  that  fact  that  the  nation  is  also  in  a  period  of 
economic  depression  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  LEAs— and  hence  -heir 
serving  Cooperatives— have  their  fiscal  backs  to  the  wall. 

b.  Costs  that  are  mandated  are  not  fully  reimbursed,  and 
indeed,  the  appropriated  reimbursement  may  be  significantly  below  the 
authorized  reimbursement.    With  few  exceptions  reimburseable  costs  are 
set  at  80  percent  of  their  value,  and  some  costs  are  not  reimburseable 
at  all  (often  special  instructional  materials  fall  into  that  category). 
And  at  one  of  the  sites  studied— Northern  Slopes— 1+  was  noted  that  the 
authorized  reimbursement  rate  was  typically  paid  out  at  only  half  value. 
Little  wonder,  given  the  "terrible  threesome"  of  underfunding,  partial 
reimbursement,  and  under-appropriation,  that  LEAs  feel  beleagured. 
Mandates  are  perceived  as  laid  on  but  with  little  help  to  meet  them. 
One  is  reminded  of  Joe  Penner's  invitation,  "Let's  have  a  duck  dinner. 
You  bring  the  duck!" 

c.  Equalization  is  not  rtilly  equal.    In  rural  areas,  it 
seems  clear,  services  cost  more  to  provide  because  of  such  factors  as 
sparcity,  inability  to  attract  competent  personnel  without  premium 
salaries,  transportation  and  other  logistical  costs,  and  the  like.  But 
equalization  formulas  do  not  take  these  factors  into  account  very  well, 
if  at  all.    Add  to  that  the  fact  that  rural  LEAs  are  often  also  poor 
LEAs,  and  the  problem  is  further  exacerbated. 

d.  Present  funding  formulas  take  account  only  of  operational 
costs,  not  start-up  costs.    Programs  that  have  been  undertaken  in  response 
to  P.L.  94-142  (or  parallel  state-level  legislation)  have  required 
considerable  initial  investments,  but  these  are  nowhere  compensated. 

e.  There  is  no  insurance  for  the  risks  of  undertakiny  and 
operating  programs  when  the  only  method  to  recoup  expenditures  is  by 
billing  (in  one  way  or  another)  for  actual  use.    Programs  undertaken  on 
the  strength  of  promised  participation  by  H  handicapped  youngsters  are 
*n  serious  trouble  if  only  ^N-l  or  JN-2  actually  come,  or  worse,  if,  while 
the  program  is  underway,  some  actullly  pull  out.    If  youngsters  drop 
out,  all  LEAs  are  liable  for  a  higher  per  pupil  cost  than  they  had 
bargained  for.    If  home  LEAs  are  not  required  to  make  up  costs  for 
students  who  have  dropped  out,  the  Cooperative  (or  the  LEA  that  is 
operating  the  program)  may  operate  at  a  loss. 
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f.  Reimbursements  based  on  headcounts  are  highly  unfair. 
Whd:  needs  to  be  understood  is  that  there  is  a  certain  base  cost  to 
mounting  a  program,  and  those  costs  are  more  cr  less  constant  regardless 
of  the  number  of  youngsters  who  may  be  served  by  it.    When  the  number  of 
enrolled  students  goes  down  (and  especially  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Midland  Cooperative,  the  headcount  at  issue  is  not  just  the  handicapped 
count  but  the  count  of  aJM_  stu^n's),  reimbursement  goes  down,  but 
program  demand  remains  constant.        w  the  only  recourse  is  to  recoup 
the  losses  by  reductions  in  perso,       (these  programs  are  terribly 
labor-intensive)  which  simply  mea?,*  poorer  and  less  equitable  services 
for  the  handicapped—again. 

g.  The  severe  fiscal  problems  reflected  in  the  above  obser- 
vations pose  an  enormous  temptation  for  local  administrators  to  improve 
their  fiscal  position  by  reclassifying  students  into  higher-weighted 
categories.    A  pupil  assigned  to  a  supplemental  assistance  program  is 
weighted  only  1.7,  say,  but  if  that  same  student  is  placed  into  a  self- 
contained  class,  his  weight  jumps  to  2.0,  say.    That  simple  act  of 
reclassification  produces  nearly  18  percent  greater  reimbursement. 

h.  Formulas  that  work  well  at  the  state  level  may  not  work 
so  well  at  the  LEA  level.    Head  count/weighting  formulas  work  well  at 
the  state  level  because,  given  an  N  of  the  size  that  characterizes  a 
total  state,  predictions  of  expenditures  can  be  quite  precise,  thereby 
reducing  the  number  of  contingencies  that  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
developing  a  state  budget.    But  those  same  formulas  may  not  be  effective 
at  the  local  levels,  where  the  Ns_  are  smaller  and  the  numbers  more 
variable.    We  may  well  encounter  a  situation  such  as  that  in  Heartland 
in  which  funds  are  avai lable— but  simply  happen  to  be  allocated  to  the 
wrong  district.    It  is  of  little  avail  to  the  administrator— who  may 
have  to  wait  a  year  for  redress— to  know  that  his  neighbor  is  enjoying 
uncommon  prosperity  whilst  he  is  pulling  his  belt  tighter! 

i.  Finally,  the  mode  of  disbursing  the  funds  gives  rise  tc 
public  relations  problems  for  Cooperatives.    On  the  books  it  appears 
that  the  LEA  is  having  Us.  money  siphoned  away  to  support  a  program 
being  operated  elsewhere.    The  Cooperative  may  be  perceived  as  drawing 
off  local  reosurces  without  local  consent— a  kind  of  taxation  without 
representation.    All  of  this  may  be  an  artifact  of  the  bookkeeping 
system  employed,  but  the  bad  public  relations  that  ensue  can  hardly  be 
worth  the  small  gain  in  legalistic  precision. 

Question  4;    Describe  the  relationship  of  the  multi-district  organi- 
zation, similar  units  within  the  stats,  and  the  SEA. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  for  the  moment  relationships  with 
ot.ier  agencies  for  the  sake  of  providing  programs  or  services  for  the 
handicapped  (a  matter  which  will  be  taken  up  later),  Cooperatives  may 
best  be  described  as  highly  insular.    There  arp  virtually  no  instances 
of  non-nrogrammatic  relationships  with  other  Cooperatives  among  the  five 
cases  studied— the  Drivers  of  Special  Buses  Project  undertaken  by  the 
Riverhill  Cooperative  and  another  Cooperative  in  the  state  oeing  an 
exception.    Instances  of  relationships  with  other  types  o   agencies  are 
limited  to  two:    the  collaboration  between  the  Midland  agency  and  a 
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local  community  college,  under  which  the  agency  provides  certain  training 
programs  in  exchange  for  nominal  rental  fees  for  needed  media  facilities; 
and  the  case  of  the  Riverhill  Director  who  made  numerous  contacts  (NDN, 
LINK,  state  teacher  and  administrator  associations,  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  various  noneducational  organizations)  as  a  way  of  generating 
new  ideas  while  at  the  same  time  forming  useful  political  alliances. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  relationships  between  Cooperatives  and 
the  State  Education  Agency,  v«e  see  a  quite  different  picture,  however— a 
picture  of  deep  and  intimate  involvement.    Indeed,  it  is  useful  to  take 
even  one  further  step  back  and  ask  about  relationships  between  the 
Cooperative  and  its  state  environment,  particularly,  the  state  legislature. 

State  legislatures  have  an  enormous  impact  on  the  forms  that  Coopera- 
tives can  take  and  on  the  degree  to  which  they  will  be  supported.  They 
may  lay  on  programs,  as  for  example,  for  the  gifted,  not  mandated  by 
P.L.  94-142,  and  hence  forming  a  further  burden  for  local  districts  to 
car»7.    In  two  instances  among  the  cases  studied,  sta*  legislatures 
either  cause  evaluations  of  Cooperatives  to  be  mounted,  or  receive 
evaluations  of  them  done  by  other  parties  for  their  information. 

But  perhaps  the  best  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  impact  of  state 
legislature-Cooperative  interaction  can  be  had  by  contrasting  the  situa- 
tions in  the  states  in  which  the  Foothills  and  Northern  Slopes  agencies 
are  located.    In  the  former  case,  the  legislature  had  a  more  than  century- 
long  history  of  interest  in  intermediate  agencies  such  as  the  Cooperat've. 
It  has  been  very  receptive  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  handicapped, 
and  developed  legislation  paralleling  if  not  surpassing  P.L.  94-142 
before  that  latter  law  was  passed  by  the  Congress.    But  as  a  result,  the 
leoislature  is  also  jealous  of  its  efforts,  and  is  perhaps  overly  bureau- 
cratic and  regulative  in  handling  its  affairs.    It  demands  a  great  deal 
by  way  of  compliance,  but  it  also  funds  handsomely.    Its  consuming 
interest  in  school  matters  and  especially  special  education  matters,  is 
simultaneously  reflected  in  its  open  pocketbook  and  its  heavy  rulebook. 

In  the  Northern  Slopes  case,  the  legislature  is  much  less  interested, 
historically,  in  either  education  or  special  education.    While  the 
Foothills  state  mandated  Cooperatives  (not  only  for  special  education 
but  for  a  variety  of  other  functions),  the  Northern  Slopes  state  made 
the  existence  and  joining  of  Cooperatives  entirely  voluntary.    It  strikes 
a  neutral  pose  with  respect  to  urging  LEAs  to  join.    It  sets  very  few 
regulations.    But,  it  also  is  niggardly  i.i  its  funding,  and  indeed,  it 
appropriates  only  about  half  of  what  it  authorizes. 

Thus,  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  both  to  the  form  and  to 
the  probable  level  of  success  of  a  Cooperative  what  state  it  is  in.  The 
choice  may  be  between  a  legislature  of  largesse  that  demands  a  high 
degree  of  stewardship,  or  one  that  is  rather  niggardly  but  permissive. 

The  state  sets  the  context,  but  the  state  education  agency  sets  the 
operating  rules.    And  so  it  is  to  the  SEA  that  the  Cooperatives  attend 
most;  to  them,  the  state  is  at  once  mandater,  monitor,  program  ratifier, 
and  funder.    Indeed,  the  state  department  is  the  most  powerful  entity  so 
far  as  the  Cooperative  personnel  are  concerned;  they  tend  not  to  know 
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much  about  Federal  mandates  or  funding  patterns,  or  national  climates 
for  this  or  that,  bui  they  are  well  attuned  to  those  matters  at  the 
state  level*    Moreover,  the  state  department  is  the  final  arbiter  (within 
the  educational  establishment)  for  superintendents  who  seek  variances  in 
certification  to  be  able  to  staff  a  program,  for  professional  staff 
whose  recommendation  will  not  be  accepted  by  reluctant  parents,  for 
program  staff  whose  proposals  are  held  not  to  be  entirely  legal,  and  the 
like.    It  is  also  the  case  that  in  those  instances  in  which  Cooperatives 
(e.g.,  Foothills,  Seaside)  ere  extensions  of  the  SEA,  they  may  have 
other  official  SEA  functions  to  perform,  e.g.,  act  as  aqent  in  consoli- 
dation moves  or  supervise  districts  in  its  supervisor,  area. 

Most  of  the  effort  to  stay  in  tune  with  the  SEA  is  carried  out  in 
informal  ways,  not  dissimilar  to  the  pattern  we  have  already  noted  with 
respect  to  governance.    If  the  SEA  is  the  monitor,  find  out  what  they 
will  be  enforcing  this  year.    If  the  SEA  is  to  approve  programs,  find 
out  what  they  want  to  hear  about  them.    "Stay  in  touch"  and  "stay  in 
compliance11  seem  to  be  the  major  informal  guidelines. 

Service  and  Delivery  Mechanism  Issues 

Question  1:    Describe  the  types  of  special  education  services 
available,  and  how  they  are  provided  to  students  with  different  types 
and  levels  of  handicapped  conditions. 

Instructional  programs.    As  the  reader  of  the  cases  will  appreciate, 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  kinds  of  instructional  programs  offered 
within  one  summary  table,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  some  programs 
are  describable  using  the  traditional  categorical  labels,  while  others 
are  not.    For  example,  in  the  case  of  Riverhill,  we  find  the  Cooperative 
directly  involved  in  learning  disabled  (LD),  emotionally  disturbed  (ED), 
educable  mentally  retarded  (EMR),  speech/language  therapy  (S/L),  gifted 
and  talented  (GT),  and  vocational  education  programs— all  traditional 
areas.    They  are  also  involved  in  contracting  services  for  low  incidence 
categories  of  handicapped  students;    trainable  mentally  retarded, 
physically  handicapped,  sensorial ly  impaired,  and  seversly  multiply 
handicapped.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Foothills  Cooperative  deals  with 
non-categorical  programs:    learning  strategies  resource  room,  individ- 
ually based  academic  program,  individual  academic  program—behavioral 
adjustment,  basic  life  skills,  and  functional  life  ski  1 ls--terms  that 
require  translation  to  be  understood  by  anyone  not  directly  connected 
with  that  state. 

There  are  aiso  significant  variations  from  site  to  site  in  terms  of 
which  agency  or  agencies  are  primarily  responsible  for  operating  a  given 
program.    Some  programs  are  operated  solely  by  the  Cooperative— virtual  ly 
all  of  the  Riverhill  programs  are  of  this  sort.    Soma  are  operated  by 
the  LEAs  (one  or  more)  with  the  support  of  Cooperative  personnel  as 
consultants  and  resources— most  of  the  Midland  programs  could  be  so 
characterized.    Some  are  operated  solely  by  LEAs  with  little  or  no 
systematic  input  from  the  Cooperative—although  the  Cooperative  may  act 
as  broker  for  other  LEAs  who  wish  to  send  students  to  that  locally-operated 
program.    We  see  examples  particularly  In  Foothills  and  Northern  Slopes. 
Some  are  coordinated  or  combined  operations,  with  the  LEAs  and  the 


Cooperative  having  about  equal  operational  authority  and  responsibili ty~ 
these  are  rare  but  they  do  occur,  as  for  example,  the  individually  paced 
basic  academic  program  in  Foothills.    Some  programs  are  contracted  to 
other  agencies  (more  on  this  later)  with  the  Cooperative  acting  as  a 
broker  to  arrange  the  contracts—many  low-incidence  programs  such  as  SMH 
or  PH  are  of  this  type.    But,  it  should  be  noted,  no  Cooperative  operates 
exclusively  in  any  one  of  these  modes. 

One  may  similarly  note  variations  in  the  locale  in  which  the  programs 
are  offered.    Some  are  offered  through  the  regular  classroom,  with  the 
regular  teacher  having  a  consultant  back-up.    Some  are  offered  in  resource 
rooms  (or  other  non-class  facilities  which  ought  not  to  be  graced  with 
the  tern  "resource  room11— perhaps  a  corner  of  the  library  or  cafeteria). 
Others  are  offered  in  self-contained  facilities,  from  which  pupils  may 
or  may  not  attend  the  regular  class  for  certain  experiences.    Some  are 
offered  in  special  facilities,  sometimes  located  in  a  regular  school 
building  ana  at  times  at  separate  locations.    In  the  extreme  these 
special  facilities  may  include  institutionalization.    And  finally,  some 
programs  are  transient,  taken  "on  the  road"  to  a  convenient  and  variable 
place,  depending  on  where  the  clients  are  to  be  found.    Again,  there  is 
no  systematic  relation  of  these  locales  to  program  types. 

It  also  seems  clear  that  the  scope  and  range  of  programs  offered 
depends  heavily  on  available  resources.    Riverhill,  perhaps  the  ooorest 
of  the  Cooperatives,  provides  only  those  programs  mandated  by  state  law: 
the  "basic  five,"  EMR,  LD,  ED,  S/L,  and  vocational  education;  TMR,  PH, 
and  SMH;  and,  because  of  an  unusual  stat*  mandate,  G/T.    Heartland,  on 
the  other  hand,  clearly  the  richest  of  the  five  sites,  almost  overwhelms 
one  with  its  array  of  programs:    the  same  programs  as  offered  at  Riverhill, 
including  talented  and  gifted,  but  with  two  types  each  of  EMH  and  LD 
programs  (one  resource  room  model  and  one  self-contained  model);  plus 
programs  for  the  autistic,  homebound/hospitalized,  hearing  and  visually 
impaired  (again*  with  resource  room  and  special  facilir/  models  for 
each),  two  types  of  multicategorical  rooms  (RR  and  SC),  and  an  elaborate 
pre-school  program  that  includes  home  intervention  teachers,  infant/parent 
teams\  parent  classes,  a  toy  lending  library,  and  a  series  of  developmental 
learning  centers.    A  parent  with  a  handicapped  child  free  to  select  a 
state  of  residence  would  surely  choose  to  move  into  the  Heartland  territory 
to  gain  maximum  service. 

Non-Instruvwional  Services.    Each  of  the  Cooperatives  engages  in  a 
variety  of  non-instructional  services  that  are  more  or  less  related  to 
their  special  education  mission.    Virtually  universal  are  psychological 
services,  consultant  services,  in-service  training  of  regular  and  special 
education  teachers,  media  centers  and/or  instructional  resource  centers, 
and  vocational  services,  the  latter  typically  associated  with  the  voca- 
tional or  occupational  education  programs.    Services  found  frequently 
but  not  universally  among  the  sites  studied  included  transportation 
(usually  provided  as  a  supplement  to  the  normal  LEA  transportation 
services),  educational  communications  (ranging  from  mimeographed  news- 
letters to  radio  and  television  programming),  cooperative  purchasing 
(which  typically  includes  more  than  just  special  education),  and  finan- 
cial services  (bookkeeping,  reimbursement  paperwork,  budget  analysis 
services,  and  the  like).    Two  of  the  sites  engaged  in  fairly  extensive 
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curriculum  development  activities,  and  one  in  an  extended  program  of 
parent  training.    More  esoteric  services  included  (one  case  each)  micro- 
computer applications  and  printing  services. 
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Some  observations.    It  should  be  stressed  again  that  the  paragraphs 
just  above  should  not  be  viewed  as  summaries  or  abstracts  of  what  happens 
at  a  typical  site;  the  reader  cannot  appreciate  the  program  complexities 
extant  without  reading  the  individual  cases.    Yet  some  observations  seem 
appropriate  as  working  hypotheses,  which  ought  perhaps  to  be  checked  in 
more  detail  over  a  variety  of  sites: 

1.  Programs  appear  to  be  similarly  oriented  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  categorically  or  non-categorically  described.    It  would  come  as 
nj  surprise  to  anyone  that  at  the  Foothills  Cooperative,  the  program 
labeled  "Learning  Strategies  Resource  Room"  for  the  most  part  serves 
•vhat  would  commonly  be  labeled  as  LD  children;  that  the  Individually 
Based  Academic  Program  generally  serves  EMH  children;  that  the  Individual 
Academic  Program—Behavioral  Adjustment  serves  ED  youngsters;  that  the 
Basic  Life  Skills  Program  is  for  TMH  children,  and  the  Functional  Life 
Skills  Program  for  SMH  children.    Similarly,  at  Northern  Slopes, 
Significantly  Limited  Intellectual  Capacity  means  EMH  and  TMH  children, 
the  Perceptual -Communication  Disorders  Program  serves  LD  youngsters, 
and,  the  Significantly  Identifiable  Emotional /Behavioral  Program  serves 
ED  children.    A  trained  observer  walking  into  these  various  program 
rooms,  asked  to  label  the  children  in  it,  would  have  no  difficulty 
applying  the  conventional  labels.    There  are  of  course  many  good  reasons 
why  conventional  labels  may  be  viewed  as  inappropriate;  the  shifts  that 
we  note  in  practice  are  scarcely  more  than  convenient  euphemisms. 

2.  Programs  offered  through  these  rural  Cooperatives  are  essentially 
similar  to  those  offered  anywhere.    The  most  significant  element  of  dif- 
ferentiation seems  not  to  be  rurality  but  wealth— witness  Lie  variation 
from  Riverhill  to  Heartland,  for  example.    But  even  the  Heartland  programs 
do  not  seem  to  be  much  different  from  their  counterparts  at  Riverhill  — 
there  are  only  more  options.    Learning  disabled  children  tend  to  be 
served  in  resource  rooms  while  EMH  children  tend  to  be  placed  in  self- 
contained  facilities.    Formally  there  seems  to  be  little  difference. 

3.  There  appears  to  be  a  "natural"  division  of  labor  between  LEAs 
and  the  Cooperatives  in  that  LEAs  retain  programs  that  can  be  operated 
in  renular  classrooms  or  resource  rooms,  leaving  to  the  Cooperative 
thosa  programs  that  are  usually  housed  in  self-contained  or  special 
facilities.  LEAs  keep  the  "easy"  cases  and  send  along  the  more  difficult 
and  those  with  low  prevalence  in  the  area.    Of  course  several  of  the 
Cooperatives  have  openly  espoused  the  policy  of  leaving  to  the  LEA 
everything  that  it  can  handle  reasonably  well  with  its  normal  resources 
and  staff;  pride  of  ownership  is,  after  all,  an  important  element  in  the 
success  of  Cooperative  endeavors.    Nevertheless  we  may  note  here  a 
tendency  of  LEAs  to  use  the  Cooperatives  as  a  kind  of  "pressure  valve" 
that  will  relieve  them  of  those  cases  which  they  cannot  cope  with  directly. 

4.  As  resources  become  more  available  and  Cooperatives  extend  the 
scope  of  their  programs  to  accommodate  more  and  more  needs,  a  question 
quickly  arises  about  which  services  and  program  are  educationally  legitimate. 
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For  example,  the  Midland  Cooperative  experiences  some  difficulty  in 
defending  its  provision  of  more  peripheral  services  such  as  physical 
therapy,  occupational  therapy,  social  work,  and  nursing.    There  is 
surely  no  question  that  handicapped  youngsters  can  profit  from  such 
services,  but  are  they  necessary  from  a  teaching/learning  point  of  view? 
The  mandate  of  schools  is  after  all  not  rehabilitation  but  teaching.  To 
what  extent  are  handicapped  students  at  a  significant  educational  dis- 
advantage if  they  do  not  receive  such  services?   Of  course  there  is  no 
simple  answer  to  this  question,  but  it  seems  likely  that  the  development 
of  criteria  for  making  a  determination  of  educational  need  should  be 
given  high  priority. 

Child  Find.    All  of  the  Cooperatives  engage  in  child  identification 
procedures.    In  three  of  the  sites  visited,  there  is  an  annual  child 
find  effort  run  cooperatively  by  the  state  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion, the  cooperatives,  and  local  school  districts.    This  effort  might 
best  be  described  as  aimed  at  creating  public  awareness  of  programs  and 
opportunities.  Newletters  may  be  sent  to  the  L;As  parents  and  patrons, 
special  "clinic  days"  may  be  mounted  at  which  parents  may  bring  children 
with  suspected  problems  for  screening,  and  newspaper,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision announcements  may  be  made. 

Most  of  the  referrals  of  children  are  made  by  school  personnel, 
although  there  are  also  referrals  from  physicians,  community  health  and 
welfare  agencies,  programs  such  as  Head  Start,  the  Association  for 
Retarded  Citizens,  and  of  course,  parents.    But  teachers  and  school 
nurses  are  the  most  likely  sources,  especially  in  those  instances  in 
which  the  school  nurse  routinely  conducts  screenings.    In  Northern 
Slopes,  the  Cooperative  has  mounted  an  program  of  activities  which  it 
asks  each  school  building  to  undertake,  including  reviewing  all  children 
who  fall  below  the  10th  percentile  on  standardized  achievement  tests,  as 
well  as  children  who  seem  to  school  nurses  or  their  teachers  to  require 
academic  and  perceptual  screening.  The  program  also  calls  for  routine 
screening  of  all  kindergarten  children. 

It  is  unlikely  that  a  handicapped  child  who  is  already  in  school 
will  remain  undetected  by  one  or  several  of  the  means  available.  Since 
P.L.  94-142  has  been  in  effect  for  some  period  of  time,  it  is  felt  by 
many  that  virtually  all  high-risk  handicapped  children  have  already  been 
detected  and  inducted  into  the  system.    Indeed,  the  state  government  for 
the  Foothills  State  recently  rescinded  state  funding  for  child  find 
efforts  on  exactly  those  grounds. 

The  most  fertile  child-find  ground  that  remains  is  at  the  pre-school 
level.    Here  LEAs  and  Cooperatives  feel  at  a  distinct  disadvantage.  In 
most  states  there  is  no  mandate  or  funding  for  pre-school  programs; 
schools  wishing  to  work  the  acreage  must  do  so  with  their  own  resources 
or  with  grant  resources  from  some  external  funding  agency.    In  the 
latter  arena  they  feel  competitively  inferior  to  such  programs  as  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  or  the  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens;  the  result  is 
that  they  tend  to  abandon  the  ground  to  those  agencies.    At  Midland, 
that  situation  does  not  exist,  because  it  has  been  possible  to  utilize 
94-142  funds  almost  exclusively  for  a  pre-school  program;  the  possibility 
that  a  handicapped  child  will  remain  undetected  during  those  five  pre- 
school yea^s  is  virtually  zero. 
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Two  other  observations  are  in  order  with  respect  to  the  child-find 
situation.    First,  it  is  felt  that  in  some  instances,  regular  classroom 
teachers  are  over-referring  children  because  they  see  referral  as  a  way 
to  rid  themselves  of  problem  children.    Anecdotes  surfaced  at  almost 
every  site  about  the  teacher  whose  referral  was  turned  down,  and  who 
could  not  understand  why  the  staffing  committee  would  not  classify  the 
child  in  question  as  handicapped.    But  the  problem  of  over-referral  may 
not,  in  the  long  haul,  be  as  disadvantageous  as  that  of  under-referral , 
which  may  occur  for  a  variety  of  reasons.    First,  some  youngsters  who 
ought  to  be  referred  are  not  very  visible;  they  are  not  troublemakers, 
they  sit  quietly,  they  are  obedient.    It  never  occurs  to  the  teacher 
that  this  child  has  a  problem.    Second,  ft  occurs  from  time  to  time  that 
a  handicapped  youngster  comes  from  a  lower  socioeconomic  level;  teachers 
are  more  likely  to  assume  a  case  of  undermotivation  rather  than  handicap 
for  them.  Third,  a  child  may  not  be  referred  because  there  is  no  program 
available;  rather  than  make  waves  or  be  the  stimulus  for  an  embarrassing 
incident,  the  teacher  simply  neglects  to  note  a  problem.    These  are  very 
different  reasons  for  underreferral  but  they  have  one  common  effect: 
they  deprive  a  child  of  needed  services. 

The  Staffing  (IEP)  Process.    When  a  youngster  is  referred  as  possibly 
handicapped,  it  is  necessary  to  undergo  a  process  of  diagnosis  and 
placement  before  he  or  she  can  receive  any  services.    The  basic  building 
blocks  of  this  process  appear  to  be  everywhere  the  same;  but  in  practice 
each  of  the  blocks  is  carried  out  in  somewhat  different  ways  by  local 
agencies. 

The  initial  evaluation  may  be  carried  out  by  an  ad  hoc  or  permanent 
team.    In  Riverhill,  for  example,  the  Cooperative  school  psychologist 
receives  all  referrals  and  screens  them;  assuming  he  believes  they 
warrant  further  act  on,  he  appoints  a  Professional  Planning  Team  which 
will  be  responsib>  for  the  case  from  then  on.    One  of  the  team  is  named 
Case  Manager.    In  Foothills,  each  LEA  annually  appoints  a  standing 
Committee  on  the  Handicapped,  consisting  of  a  principal,  school  psycho- 
logist, guidance  counselor,  special  education  teacher,  the  parent  of  a 
handicapped  child,  and  a  physician;  this  team  is  joined  by  the  referring 
individual  if  he  or  she  is  a  member  of  the  school  staff.    In  Midland  a 
multidistrict  team  called  the  Referral  Management  Team  screens  all 
referrals  for  the  LEAs  they  serve.    In  this  case  a  second  ad  hoc  team  is 
later  appointed  to  manage  the  actual  staffing. 

The  evaluation  most  often  involves  a  school  psychologist,  but, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  handicap,  may  also  involve  physicians, 
nurses,  guidance  counselors,  and  others.    Evaluations  may  also  include 
interviews  with  the  regular  teachers  and  principal  of  the  referred  case. 

It  is  at  the  staffing  level  that  most  variation  in  tha  process  can 
be  noted.    Staffing  in  the  simple  fonn  contemplated  in  the  "bare  bones" 
list  above  was  soon  found  not  to  be  practical  for  a  variety  of  reasons: 
it  is  cumbersome,  time-consuming,  often  embarrassing  to  the  several 
professionals  who  may  find  themselves  in  public  disagreement  about  the 
disposition  of  a  case,  and  typically  quite  overwhelming  to  the  parents. 
Hence  a  variety  of  changes  have  evolved.    In  Riverhill,  for  example,  the 
staffing  committee  members  may,  sans  parent,  meet  informally  in  a 
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"pre-staffing"  to  reach  a  common  decision  that  will  be  presented  for 
discussion  to  the  parents  at  the  'formal  staffing.    In  the  Foothills 
Cooperative,  the  staffing  process  has  been  divided  into  two  phases; 
during  Phase  I  the  Committee  on  the  Handicapped  determines  the  case's 
overall  needs  and  goals,  decides  on  an  appropriate  placement  program  and 
designates  the  persons  who  will  be  responsible  for  implementing  it. 
During  Phase  II,  the  designated  agent—typical ly  a  special  education 
teacher— working  with  the  regular  teacher  (if  appropriate)  and  the 
parents,  spells  out  specific  objectives  and  day-to-day  lessor,  plans. 
Northern  Slopes  spells  out  a  "Total  Service  Plan"  as  part  of  the  formal 
staffing  process,  but  then  turns  over  to  the  designated  special  education 
teacher  the  responsiblity  for  developing  the  actual  IEP.    These  several 
variations  work  to  decrease  the  amount  of  time  during  which  the  staffing 
committee  must  meet  and  deliberate,  tend  to  separate  the  decision  process 
from  the  parents  and  hence  reduce  the  amount  of  negotiating  that  must  be 
done  in  their  presence,  and  tend  to  shift  the  responsibility  for  developing 
the  details  of  the  IEP  from  the  committee  to  the  responsible  special 
education  teacher. 

The  remaining  steps  are  fairly  straightforward,  being  practiced  in 
about  the  same  way  everywhere.    The  program  is  implemented  in  whatever 
ways  have  been  specified,  and  is  then  reviewed  on  some  systematic  basis. 
Most  common  is  the  three-month  (twelve-week)  initial  review,  fC lowing 
by  a  fuller  review  on  an  annual  basis.    The  total  process  is  repeated 
triennial ly. 

Most  LEAs  and  Cooperatives  appear  to  be  reasonably  satisfied  with 
the  methods  they  have  evolved  for  carrying  out  staffing.    Of  course 
everyone  complains  of  the  paperwork,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
blessing  if  more  of  the  "boilerplate"  required  for  the  IEP  could  be 
computer-generated.    Several  of  the  Cooperatives  are  working  on  this 
possibility.  Initially,  too,  the  staffing  process  was  characterized  by 
long  delays  between  referral  and  placement— in  some  sites  it  might  take 
as  long  as  a  year  for  an  unusual  case  to  be  resolved.    But  these  delays 
are  rapidly  disappearing;  as  the  backlog  of  cases  is  diminishing  and  the 
experience  of  the  actors  in  handling  them  increases,  one  can  confidently 
expect  that  expeditious  handling  will  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion. 

There  are  a  number  of  comments  about  the  follow-up  on  IEPs  that 
should  be  made  at  this  point.    First,  there  were  instances  at  all  sites 
in  which  the  "most  appropriate"  placement  as  recommended  in  the  IEP  was 
not  actually  made.    Now  it  should  be  recognized  that  this  "most  appro- 
priate" placement  is  that  placement  which  is  diagnostically  or  educa- 
tionally most  appropriate,  not  necessarily  that  which  is  most  appro- 
priate for  the  child  in  any  wholistic  sense.    Too  often  IEPs  focus  on 
the  particulars  of  the  handicap  to  the  exclusion  of  other  factors. 
Ironically  this  posture  is  exactly  that  of  which  advocacy  groups  accuse 
the  general  population— ignoring  the  overall  capabilities  of  the  person 
just  because  he  or  she  happens  to  be  in  a  wheelchair,  happens  to  have  a 
learning  disability,  or  happens  to  be  on  the  low  side  of  the  IQ  scale. 

Seemingly  inappropriate  placements  are  sometimes  made  to  redress 
this  overemphasis  on  the  handicap— most  often  because  of  parental 
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pressures,  but  sometimes  because  of  the  insight  nf  some  particularly 
empathetic  teacher  or  principal.    But  there  are  other  reasons  for  altering 
IEP  recommendations.    Parents  are  sometimes  concerned  because  the  IEP- 
recommended  placement  may  remove  the  child  from  his  or  her  own  school, 
away  from  his  or  her  peer  group  (in  which  the  child  may  be  well  accepted), 
condemn  him  or  her  to  endless  hours  on  the  road— with  all  of  its  atten- 
dant traffic  risks— and  place  the  child  under  the  control  of  administra- 
tors and  teachers  whom  the  parent  does  not  know  and  cannot  conveniently 
reach  (again,  because  of  time  and  distance  factors).   Moreover,  general 
community  culture  acts  to  keep  the  child  at  home— there  is  an  interest 
in  "taking  care  of  our  own:i  and  not  taking  care  of  someone  else's.  Re- 
calling the  concern  over  local  autonomy,  one  can  see  that  this  posture 
is  another  reflection  of  that  phenomenon. 

Added  to  the  above  familial,  social,  and  cultural  factors  is  another 
very  strong  set— financial  disincentives  for  making  "appropriate"  place- 
ments into  a  program  out  of  the  home  community.    We  have  already  seen 
that  placement  in  such  programs  is  likely  to  occur  only  for  more  signifi- 
cant and  therefore  more  costly  served  handicaps— for  which  tuition  must 
be  paid  in  larger  amounts  than  it  would  cost  to  educate  the  child  at 
home.    Of  course  it  would  make  no  fiscal  difference  if  these  costs  were 
fully  and  quickly  reimbursed,  but,  as  we  have  also  seen,  they  are  not. 
The  fiscal  liability  for  the  home  LEA  may  thus  be  considerable— and 
every  such  child  places  the  home  LEA  at  greater  risk  of  budgetary  over- 
runs.   There  ?re  also  transportation  costs  to  be  considered— which 
usually  are  not  fully  reimbursed  either.    It  is  clearly  to  the  fiscal 
advantage  of  the  home  LEA  to  keep  all  of  its  youngsters  in  its  own 
buildings  and  in  its  own  programs. 

How  can  placements  other  than  those  recommended  in  the  IEP  be 
managed,  legally?    Is  not  the  home  LEA  required  to  conform  to  the  IEP 
mandate?   Fortunately,  from  the  point  of  view  of  local  school  executives, 
such  extreme  and  costly  options  as  appeal  need  not  be  fol lowed— there 
are  other  easier  and  far  less  costly  alternatives.    In  some  states 
rule  exceptions  are  possible;  if  the  case  can  be  made  that  an  alternative 
placement  will  not  be  harmful  to  the  child  it  is  usually  allowed.  Or 
trial  placements  may  be  made,  for  90  days,  say--at  which  ti^e  the  case 
will  be  reviewed.    In  these  instances  the  LEA's  resource  room  may  serve 
as  a  kind  of  "safety  net"— a  place  for  a  temporary  assignment  which  buys 
time  and  provides  the  opportunity  for  the  "friendly  persuasion"  of  those 
who  need  persuading— parents,  teachers,  psychologists,  or  whoever. 

But  probably  the  most  useful  device  is  assignment  to  a  "multi- 
categorical  room"— a  room  that  may  simultaneously  serve  EMH,  ED,  and  LD 
youngsters.    LEAs  that  have  a  low  incidence  of  students  in  one  or  more 
of  these  categories  might,  under  conditions  of  "appropriate  assignment," 
send  them  to  three  different  programs  in  three  different  locations.  But 
by  combining  them  into  one  room— al  lowable  under  many  state  laws—all 
these  youngsters  are  kept  "at  home."    Costs  are  held  to  a  minimum  and 
all  of  the  problems  of  transportation  and  its  attendant  risks  solved. 
Moreover,  the  teachers  assigned  to  these  rooms  require,  typically, 
certification  in  only  two  of  the  three  areas— a  fact  that  eases  the 
recruitment/retention  problem  considerably  (more  of  that  later).  There 
happens  also  to  be  an  unexpected  serendipity  for  EMH  youngsters 
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associated  with  this  arrangement.    Typically  they  are  served  in  self- 
contained  facilities,  but  when  placed  in  a  multi-categorical  room  they 
come  in  contact  with  non-EMH  youth.    Thus  the  multi-categorical  en- 
vironment is   for  them  less  restrictive  than  the  ususal  self-contained 
placement.    Now  multicategorical  rooms  are  not  always  successful— recal  1 
the  Riverhill  experience,  in  which  the  Cooperative  was  forced  to  close 
down  a  multicategorical  room  servicing  EMH  and  LD  youth  because  the 
parents  of  the  LD  youngsters  objected.    But  on  balance,  it  is  a  useful 
arrangement,  and  one  that  resolves  many  of  the  problems  faced  by  LEAs 
regarding  assignment. 

A  second  comment  that  might  be  made  about  IEP  fol  ,v>w-up  is  that,  as 
always,  how  well  the  program  is  actually  implemented  depends  on  the 
mature  of  the  personnel  who  put  it  into  action.    Program  is,  in  its 
particulars,  determined  at  the  classroom  level;  in  the  final  analysis, 
it  is  more  a  product  of  the  interaction  of  the  specific  peop^  involved 
than  of  other  factors  such  as  funds  or  facilities.    And  when  the  IEP 
prescription  involves  two  persons,  as  is  the  case  whenever  a  child 
receives  instruction  in  both  regular  and  special  settings— there  are 
many  opportunities  for  misdirection. 

The  regular  classroom  teachers  are  often  not  psychologically  ready 
to  deal  with  handicapped  youngsters.    They  see  their  placement  in  the 
regular  classroom  (when  it  occurs)  as  simply  adding  to  their  burdens. 
Moreover,  probably  because  of  lacks  in  their  training  programs  (nnre  of 
that  below),  they  rarely  understand  how  to  deal  with  these  youngsters, 
understand  that  techniques  different  from  those  they  normally  find 
effective  are  called  for.    As  a  result  they  feel  no  need  to  become  re- 
trained, and  tend  not  to  take  their  in-service  experiences  very  seriously. 
Further,  although  nominally  included  in  the  development  of  the  IEPs, 
regular  teachers  feel  little  involved— tend  to  believe  that  their  "nputs 
are  not  honored.    Some  special  education  teachers  fail  to  understand  the 
regular  teacher's  unique  problems;  cannot  emphathize  with  them;  and 
therefore  cannot  offer  very  constructive  assistance. 

Communication  is  a  problem  all  of  its  own.    Even  those  teasers  who 
understand  the  need  for  close  continuing  communication  find  the  cards 
are  stacked  against  them.    For  both  teachers  are  expected  to  maintain 
full  time  instructional  assignments.    When  will  they  find  time  for  all 
of  this  communication— especially  the  regular  teacher,  who  is  completely 
out  of  control  of  her  daily  schedule?   When  the  teacher  has  a  free 
period  he  or  she  may  be  assigned  some  duty,  or  need  to  prepare  for  next- 
hour  classes.    Elementary  teachers  typically  have  jto  way  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  responsibility  at  least  of  maintaining  order  in  a  class- 
room if  not  actively  teaching  some  group  of  youngsters.    When,  when, 
when  .  .  .  ? 

The  result  of  all  of  these  factors  is  that  the  program  so  splendidly 
visualized  in  the  IEP  may  become  unravelled  at  the  point  of  implementation. 
The  single  program  often  becomes  two  programs—the  regular  teacher  goes 
on  about  his  or  her  duties  without  much  adaptation,  and  the  special 
teacher  runs  a  part-time  special  education  program  on  the  side.  Program 
coordination  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
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A  final  comment  may  be  made  about  the  stigma  which  attaches  itself 
to  any  child  for  whom  an  IEP  mandates  something  other  than  normal  school 
programs  and  routines*    Stigma  is  of  course  dimply  one  form  of  the  more 
common  phenomenon  of  stereotyping— making  inappropriate  inferences  about 
some  group  because  of  certain  visible  characteristics  that  set  them  off. 
Of  course,  the  more  visible  or  severe,  or  the  less  understood,  the 
handicap,  the  more  severe  is  the  stigma  likely  to  be.    Students  become 
known  as  "dunces"  or  "stupid;"  when  they  are  bussed  to  a  program  center 
they  are  likely  to  be  known  there  as  "transports"  who  are  housed  in  the 
"dummy  wing," 

It  requires  no  special  perspicacity  to  understand  why  stigmatization 
occurs.    The  Supreme  Court  said  it  best:    "Separateness  is  inherently 
unequal,"   Special  Education  is  special  not  only  in  the  forms  of  education 
but  in  the  characteristics  of  the  youngsters  it  serves.    And  as  we  saw 
in  the  Riverhill  case,  the    oecialness  need  not  be  handicapping;  even 
the  gifted  are  afflicted  by  a  kind  of  stigma! 

The  unfortunate  aspect  of  stigmatization  is  that  it  is  translated 
into  action.    The  special  youngsters  are  teased  and  made  the  butt  of 
unfeeling  jokes.    Some  youngsters  (sometimes  unbelievably  abetted  by 
their  thoughtless  parents)  may  feel  fear  and  hostility.    They  certainly 
will  make  every  effort  to  avoid  socializing  with  the  handicapped— and 
even  that  tendency  may  be  unwittingly  helped  by  school  lunch  room  and 
playground  schedules,    lie  result:    the  handicapped  quK.iy  learn  (even 
those  reputedly  unable  to  learn)  that  they  have  some  shameful  condition; 
they  may  become  secretive  about  it  and  deny  it;  they  may,  when  they 
finally  are  released  from  school,  have  become  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of 
the  validity  of  the  stereotype  that  it  becomes  a  self-fulfil*.  <ng  prophecy. 

Of  course  most  special  and  regular  educators  are  sensitive  to  this 
problem  and  make  genuine  efforts  to  combat  it.    If  youngsters  are  removed 
from  the  special  classroom  for  work  in  the  resource  room,  their  removal 
is  done  as  unobtrusively  as  possible.    Some  states  have  mandated  delabeling 
as  a  way  of  avoiding  stigma— but  of  course,  it  is  noc  the  particulars  of 
the  label  that  count  but  the  practice.    A  self-contained  room  is  a 
self-contained  room  whether  it  is  labeled  "EMH"  or  "significantly  limited 
intellectual  capacity."   Strenuous  efforts  are  r'.de— recall  several 
examples  from  the  Foothills  agency— to  develop  and  operate  public  aware- 
ness programs— and  child-awareness  programs  in  schools.    These  are 
clearly  laudable  efforts  and  deserve  to  be  continued  and  redoubled.  But 
it  seems  quite  clear  that,  in  these  five  sites,  the  problem  of  stigma 
has  not  been  solved— nor  is  it  likely  to  be  in  the  foreseeable  fMture. 

Facilities.    The  casual  visitor  to  at  least  four  of  the  five  Coopera- 
tives included  in  the  field  study  would  not  be  impressed  with  the  facilities, 
not,  that  is,  unless  he  or  she  happened  to  be  an  affiUonadc  of  turn-of- 
the-century  architecture.    Those  who  may  be  concerned  that  the  large 
ex:enditures  being  made  nationally  or  at  the  state  level  for  special 
education  are  being  diverted  from  programs  into  lavish  quarter0  "or  the 
staffs  need  fret  no  longer.   Without  exception,  the  buildings  being  used 
to  house  these  programs  are  converted  from  some  other— and  not  too 
similar— use,  mostly,  old  school  buildings,  or,  in  the  case  of  Foothills, 
an  old  nisort  hotel.    We'll  come  back  to  the  Midland  case  shortly,  for 
it  is  indeed  a  story  apart. 


The  general  pattern  is  to  house  the  Cooperative  headquarters  in 
such  reconverted  quarters  somewhere  near  the  geographic  center  of  the 
catchment  area,  but  to  operate  the  programs  in  LEA  (or  sometimes  rented) 
quarters.    How  the  central  facility  is  organized  depends  a  great  de?l  on 
whether  the  Cooperative  is  heavily  committed  to  other  activities  and 
services  in  addition  to  special  education,  and  what  its  functional 
posture  is— whether,  for  example,  it  is  primarily  a  service  provider  or 
a  supporter.    The  former  functional  arrangement  of  course  calls  for 
housing  more  staff.    Usually,  too,  in  the  central  facility  one  can 
expect  to  find  a  media  center  and  a  library,  the  latter  presumably 
stocking  both  print  teaching  materials  and  professional  (in-service) 
materials.    Unfortunately  the  collection  found  in  such  centers  and 
libraries  are  usually  incomplete  and,  to  some  extent,  fortuitous— 
resources  do  not  permit  the  systematic  collection  of  most  everything 
that  would  be  useful  to  have. 

Programs  are  decentralized  to  LEA  facilities— to  put  them  as  close 
to  the  user  as  possible.    But  whether  the  spaces  are  self-contained 
classrooms  or  resource  rooms,  they  are  often  not  likely  to  be  the  best 
available.    These  Cooperative  programs  (and  ev»n  those  programs  operated 
by  LEAs  for  their  own  special  education  students)  are  likely  to  get,  as 
one  teacher  put  it,  "the  Teftovers,"  spaces  that  were  still  available 
after  all  "normal"  school  functions  had  been  provided  for.    Some  resource 
rooms  belie  the  namt;  they  may  contain  few  resources,  and  almost  virtually 
r.one  that  a  regular  teacher  might  borrow  to  use  in  his  or  her  own  class- 
room.   Moreover,  in  seme  cases  the  resource  room  may  see  multiple  use— the 
speech  therapist  in  one  come"  working  one-on-one;  an  itinerant  LD 
teacher  with  a  group  of  secondary  youth  learning  to  read;  and  perhaps 
even  the  EMH  teacher  with  his  or  her  regular  class  of  eight,  who  in  a 
given  building  may  find  their  self-contained  class  assigned  to  the 
resource  room!    Effective  instruction  cannot  take  place  in  such  a  Babel. 
Fortunately  this  latter  situation  is  relatively  infrequent—but  it  does 
exist. 

If  the  exception  proves  t1-      le,  then  heartland  provides  more 
proof  th  ii  any  reasonable  per   r<     ,ht  want.    It  is  the  complete  excep- 
tion—an understandable  one,  it  is  large,  serves  many  counties  and 
many  LEAs,  and  is  located  in  a  state  which  prizes  education  and  has  just 
again  voted  ,:self  another  penny  rise  in  the  sales  tax— all  dedicated  to 
the  schools.    Midland  illustrates  what  conviction  backed  by  money  can 
do. 

Like  the  other  Cooperatives  it  too  is  housed,  centrally,  in  a 
reconverted  structure— but  this  time  a  more  modern  office  building  whose 
arrangement  of  waiting  rooms  and  offices  seems  just  right  for  the  kinds 
of  activities  that  go  on  there.    But  this  central  space  is  just  the 
beginning.    The  Cooperative  also  has  satellite  offices  in  seven  of  the 
eight  counties  it  serves,  five  developmental  learning  centers  to  house 
its  pre-school  program,  and  a  number  of  instructional/  diagnostic  centers 
in  leased  facilities  such  as  churches,  schools,  and  storefronts.  It 
boasts  not  only  a  library  and  media  center  but  a  media  preparation  shop 
and  a  commercial  quality  print  shop.    It  also  suppor  i  a  "Boys  Ranch" 
for  certain  of  its  programs.    Of  course,  the  large  majority  of  the 
special  education  programs  are  housed  in  LEAs  (indeed,  the  Wonder  Bay 
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LEA  houses  so  many  of  them  that  it  is  often  referred  to  as  a  mini-Coop), 
and  some  of  the  earlier  observations  about  the  quality  of  these  facilities 
also  apply  here. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  program  and  personnel  are  far  more  in- 
fluential factors  in  deciding  quality  than  are  facilities.    It  may  be 
true,  as  one  informant  suggested,  that  if  the  right  person  teaches  a 
good  program,  even  a  barn  will  do  to  teach  in,  but,  he  went  on  to  add, 
"Here  we  sometimes  don't  even  have  a  barn."   An  overstatement  no  doubt, 
but  something  to  ponder  on.    Unless  you're  Midland.    Then  you've  something 
to  be  grateful  for. 

Private  and  parochial  schools.    The  field  study  gathered  very 
little  information  on  the  subject  of  private  and  parochial  schools  for 
the  simple  reason  that  only  one  of  the  five  Cooperatives  studied  had 
such  spools  within  its  area.    The  exception  was  Midland,  which  serviced 
14.    By  state  law,  these  schools  come  under  the  purview  of  the  director 
of  special  education  of  the  Cooperative  for  special  education  services, 
which  can  be  rendered  on  the  grounds  of  those  schools  so  long  as  it  is 
possible  for  itinerant  VI  or  HI  teachers,  or  consultants  working  with 
teachers,  to  provide  them.    But  these  schools  may  not  offer  special 
education  programs  as  LEAs  might.    If  there  are  children  in  these  schools 
who  need,  say,  the  kind  of  help  given  in  resource  rooms  or  self-contained 
classrooms,  they  must  disenroll  from  the  private  or  parochial  school  and 
enroll  in  the  appropriate  public  school.    Needless  to  say,  this  require- 
ment is  traumatic  for  many  of  the  parents  who  feel  they  are  forced  into 
choosing  between  the  greatest  good  for  the  child  and  their  commitment  to 
religious  or  philosophic  principles.    Their  dilemma  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  prices  our  society  must  pay  to  maintain  the  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

Question  2:    How  are  services  monitored  from  the  perspectives  of 
both  the  LEA  and  the  monitoring  agency?   What  monitoring  patterns  appear 
most  effective  given  the  contexts  of  the  particular  sites? 

The  monitoring  processes  used  in  connection  with  the  programs  of 
the  Cooperatives  are  straightforward.    Essentially,  there  are  two  steps. 
First,  the  Cooperative  (or,  sometimes,  the  individual  LEAs  in  conjunction 
with  the  Cooperative)  devises  an  Annual  Plan,  which  is  submitted  to  the 
State  Department  of  Education.    The  SEA  is  everywhere  the  duly  constituted 
monitoring  authority,  and  usually  delegates  this  function  to  its  Division 
of  Special  Education,  or  equivalent.    The  Division  reviews  the  plan  for 
conformity  with  state  and  Federal  guidelines,  which  are  published  for 
the  guidance  of  the  locals.    It  may  also  review  (triangulate)  the  Plan 
against  other  documents  and  reports  filed  by  the  Cooperative.    In  effect, 
this  level  of  monitoring  establishes  that  the  Cooperative's  objectives 
are  appropriate  as  described  by  law.    (We  may  note,  in  passing,  that 
since  state  special  education  laws  and  P.L.  94-142  are  typically  very 
similar,  the  locals  are  unable  to  differentiate  them  and  tend  to  assume 
that  what  they  ere  dealing  with  are  state  requirements.    Locals  are 
typically  unaware  of  the  particular  Federal  specifications  under  which 
they  operate.) 
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The  second  step,  invariably,  is  a  local  site  visit  by  an  examining 
(or  "validating")  team  of  SEA  personnel.    The  purpose  is  to  examine 
actual  operations  to  Le  certain  that  they  conform  to  the  previously 
approved  specifications  contained  in  the  Plan.    In  effect,  this  step 
keeps  the  locals  "honest."    Site  visit  teams  may  look  into  the  staffing 
process,  the  degree  to  which  IEPs  ?re  implemented,  the  effectiveness  of 
committee  operations,  the  extent  to  which  claims  such  as  hours  spent  or 
miles  driven  are  valid,  or  anything  else  it  suits  them  to  examine. 
[Note  that  the  Seaside  case  differs  substantially  from  these  procedures 
and  problems.    Refer  to  the  case  for  details.] 

Now  this  eminently  rational  (or  rational -appearing)  process  gener- 
ates a  number  of  problems: 

1.  There  are  typically  few  guidelines  for  the  locals  to  follow  in 
developing  plans  and  reports.    Experience  is  the  best  teacher  here; 
"findings"  of  one  year  are  avoided  the  next.    The  reader  may  recall  from 
the  Riverhill  case,  however,  that  in  that  instance  "findings"  were  more 
often  found  to  be  errors  of  the  examining  teem  than  true  aberrations  in 
local  operations.    So  even  experience  may  be  misleading. 

2.  The  process  operates  on  an  extremely  tenuous  assumption:  that 
compliance  equals  quality.    Of  course  it  does  not.    At  best  compliance 
indicates  that  certain  minimums  have  been  met— and  then  not  often  quality 
minimums  but  minimums  on  some  quantitative  indicator— number  of  children 
served,  number  of  hours  spent,  and  so  on. 

3.  The  process  is  largely  a  matter  of  check-off.    bince  a  list 
has  been  provided  in  the  Plan,  the  committee  need  do  nothing  more  than 

to  check-off  thos,»  items  which  it  can  find.    Again,  it  is  presence-absence 
that  counts,  not  quality. 

4.  The  process  imposes  an  enormous  paperwork  burden  on  all  of  the 
participants.    "Paper  trails"  must  be  left  to  which  site  visit  teams  can 
refer  for  virtually  every  program  related  performance.    It  is  not  unusual 
for  special  education  personnel  to  report  that  they  spend  the  the  equivalent 
of  a  day  a  week  or  more  in  such  "compliance"  paperwork.    Since  there  is 

so  much  other  paperwork  already  involved,  as  for  example,  in  the  preparation 
of  IEPs,  this  additional  paperwork  is  hardly  greeted  with  enthusiasm. 
It  is  moreover  enormously  wasteful  of  time  and  energy.    Paperwork  can 
never  replace  trust. 

5.  Some  procedures  and  structures  exist  primarily  for  the  sake  of 
compliance  and  pose  a  wasteful  burden  on  Cooperative  personnel.  For 
example,  all  of  the  sices  have  developed  elaborate  procedures  for  estab- 
lishing due  process  with  respect  to  IEP  generation:    who  will  do  what 
under  such  and  such  contingencies.    Many  of  these  procedures  are  cited 
in  detail  in  the  case  studies.    Yet  virtually  no  cases  have  ever  been 
brought  (and  not  too  many  seem  likely). 

6.  As  a  result  of  all  the  above,  Cooperative  personnel  exist  in  a 
debilitating  "climate  of  fear"  with  respect  to  compliance.  When  any  new 
act  is  contemplated,  the  first  question  that  will  be  asked  is  whether, 

as  a  result,  the  unit  (or  some  individual)  would  be  found  in  non-compliance. 
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Discretionary  acts  that  would  have  great  utility  (e.g.,  in  making  decisions 
about  borderline  cases)  are  often  eschewed  because  they  do  not  fit 
formal,  published  criteria  exactly,  and  hence  are  not  in  compliance. 
And  so  on  and  so  on.    When  local  discretion  is  so  hobbled,  not  only  is 
the  bugaboo  of  local  autonomy  resurrected,  but  handicapped  children  are 
served  less  creatively  than  bureaucratical ly. 

Question  3:    What  are  the  procedures  for  hiring,  training,  and 
organizing  personnel  for  intermediate  agencies?   What  is  the  administra- 
tive relationship  among  IEU  staff,  LEA  staff,  and  programs  offered? 

Recruitment  and  Retention.    The  situation  with  respect  to  recruit- 
ment and  retention  is  perhaps  best  summed  up  in  the  plaint  of  om*  Coopera- 
tive Director  who  said,  "I  can't  get  'em  and  I  can't  keep  'em!"  Open 
positions  are  common  in  Cooperative  budgets,  and  high  turnover  rates  are 
al  so. 

There  are  many  disincentives  that  discourage  a  potential  Cooperative 
(or  LEA  special  education)  staff  member  from  accepting  an  appointment. 
Rural  salaries  are  low  and  so  are  the  annual  increments.    The  feeling  of 
some  teachers  i"  that  they  started  low  and  get  further  behind  every 
year.    There  is  a  lack  of  appeal  in  rural  life  for  many  candidates;  most 
have  no  experience  with  such  areas  and  dread  their  apparent  isolation. 
Social  life,  they  feel,  is  virtually  non-existent,  and  what  there  is 
m>;  t  be  played  out  in  a  "goldfish  bowl."   There  are  many  value  conflicts 
as  well;  the  values  that  characterize  the  American  rural  scene  are  not 
those  that  many  of  the  more  sophisticated,  big-city  raised  and  big-Univer- 
sity trained  teachers  and  administrators  espouse. 

Directors  of  Cooperatives  feel  that  tney  nevertheless  have  some 
strategies  available  to  them  in  the  recruitment  game.    Some  are  willing 
to  settle  for  persons  of  zero  or  low  experience.    They  may  look  for 
persons  trying  to  "break  in"  to  special  education  who  are  not  trained  to 
do  so— retreaded  teachers,  for  example,  who  could  not  normally  be  certi- 
ficated.   But  understanding  state  departments,  realizing  the  recruitment 
difficulties  faciling  these  rural  cooperatives,  may  be  willing  to  grant 
conditional  certification  waivers  (the  conditions  usually  involve  enroll- 
ment in  a  formal  training  program  and  making  reaosnable  progress  toward 
tha  accompanying  degree).    The  Riverhill  Director  spoke  glowingly  about 
his  strategy  of  "challenge  and  recycle"~chal lenging  persons  who  are 
casting  about  for  a  mid-career  change.    Directors  are  likely  to  stress 
to  candidates  the  "quality  of  life"  which  the  quiet  countryside  affords 
--an  escape  or  respite  from  city  life,  less  hectic  pace,  outdoor  attrac- 
tions (especially  useful  in  Foothills  and  Northern  Slopes  because  *f 
skiing  and  in  Seaside  because  of  beaches  and  fishing).    But  it  seems 
clear  that  these  strategies  are  only  minimally  successful;  recruitment 
is  still  one  of  the  toughest  problems  which  Cooperative  Directors  face. 

Retention  is  no  less  a  bugaboo.    Of  course  we  may  assume  that  those 
persons  attracted  by  the  different  rural  lifestyle  may,  once  there,  come 
to  appreciate  it  even  more  fully  and  opt  to  say.    But  now  other  factors 
cane  into  play  which  were  perhaps  not  quite  realized  at  recruitment 
time.    The  schools  are  small  and  the  facilities  are  minimal.    The  paper- 
work burden  is  high.    If  the  teacher  is  an  itinerant,  travel  time  begins 
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to  take  its  toll.   The  suspected  lack  of  privacy  is  realized.  Peer 
relationships  are  strained  because  they  are  so  casual  and,  in  the  case 
of  itinerants,  so  changeable.    Alienation  sets  in.    Burnout  may  follow, 
especially  when  tht     .chers  who  may  be  inexperienced  realize  the  slow 
progress  of  their  students,  and  how  difficult  it  may  to  get  additional 
training  that  might  help  break  the  log  jam.    And  when  these  teachers 
recall  that  they  do  have  options—special  education  personnel  are,  after 
all,  in  high  demand--they  may  decide  to  seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere. 

Again,  Directors  have  means  for  countering  these  tendencies  to 
abandon  ship.    One  Cooperative  organizes  its  personnel  into  teams;  the 
Director  of  Special  Education  is  candid  in  saying  that  the  function  of 
the  teams  is  at  least  as  much  to  build  and  buttress  morale  as  it  is  to 
devise  program  and  provide  training.    A  principal  in  Northern  Slopes 
confronts  his  special  education  teachers  with  a  set  of  "Coping  Rules"  to 
help  them       along.    But  clearly  the  most  effective  means  are  those 
utilized  in  Midland;  again,  these  are  possible  because  of  Midland's 
exceptional  fiscal  situation.    They  include  higher  salaries  than  are 
offered  by  local  LEAs ,  and  perquisites  like  travel  allowances  to  national 
professional  meetings  (and  encouragement  to  write  papers  and  present 
them)  and  a  handsome  professional  development  stipend.    Another  possible 
strategy  that  seems  not  to  have  been  tried,  perhaps  because  of  state 
regulations  relating  to  their  use,  is  to  provide  paraprofessionals  to 
support  the  teachers  (over  and  beyond  client  overload  considerations). 
Such  paraprofessionals  are  "cheap"  and  usually  have  local  commitments 
that  will  keep  them  "on  the  job,*'    But  again,  these  strategies,  real  or 
possible,  are  not  as  effective  as  one  might  wish— particularly  if  one 
has  the  responsibility  for  getting  staff  to  "re-enlist,1'  as  it  were. 

Organizing  for  service  provision.    As  might  be  expected,  service 
delivery  takes  many  different  organizational  forms  whose  nature  depends 
on  a  variety  of  shaping  factors. 

Perhaps  the  moot  important  of  these  factors  is  the  form  of  the 
service  delivered  by  the  Cooperative— whether  direct  or  indirect.  In 
some  instances,  as  for  example,  Riverhill,  the  Cooperative  offers  and 
staffs  all  of  the  special  education  programs.    In  other  instances,  as 
for  example,  Northern  Slopes,  the  LEAs  offer  virtually  all  of  the  pro- 
grams, but  with  assistance  and  support  from  the  Cooperative.    In  still 
other  instances,  as  for  example,  Foothills  and  Midland,  botn  the  Coop- 
erative and  the  LEAs  operate  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  programs. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  personnel  deployment,  the  Cooperative  may 
consist  of  some  combination  of  the  following  types,  depending  on  tne 
degree  of  direct  vs.  indirect  service:    special  education  teachers, 
resource/consultant  personnel  working  with  special  education  teachers  in 
the  field,  resource/consultant  personnel  working  with  regular  teachers 
in  their  home  LEAs,  and  service  personnel  sucn  as  psychologists,  social 
workers,  and  physical  therapists,  ad  hoc  itinerants  who  may  be  either 
consultants  and/or  direct  service  providers  in  particular  instances. 

A  second  shaping  factor  is  the  scope  of  service.    In  most  cases  the 
Cooperatives  are  centralized,  that  is,  located  in  one  central  facility 
to  which  its  personnel  are  administratively  assigned,  and,  except  for 
those  working  in  self-contained  classrooms,  are  also  physically  assigned. 
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But,  as  in  the  case  of  Midland,  when  the  scope  of  service  becomes  very 
broad,  decentralization  may  occur—to  satellite  centers,  developmental 
learning  centers,  and  even  to  a  "mini-Cooperacive"  such  as  that  at 
Wonder  Bay. 

A  third  shaping  factor  is  that  of  contractual  relationships  with 
personnel.    Personnel  -nay  be  employees  of  the  Cooperative  or  of  the  LEA. 
In  Riverhill,  for  example,  all  special  education  personnel  are  hired  by 
the  Cooperative,  while  in  Northern  Slopes  all  instructional  personnel 
are  hired  by  the  LEAs.    In  Foothills,  there  are  some  of  each—although 
the  number  hired  by  the  Cooperative  are  in  the  large  majority.  The 
nature  of  the  hiring  agency  of  course  has  important  consequences  for 
supervision,  and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  personnel  themselves, 
for  employee  benefits.    The  salary  scale  and  the  nature  of  tenure  and 
retirement  privileges  may  depend  on  just  who  the  employer  is. 

A  fourth  shaping  factor  is  the  nature  of  the  program.    Programs  for 
low  incidence  handicaps,  such  as  TMR,  5MH,  autism,  and  so  on,  tend  to  be 
contracted  to  special  agencies  under  contract/tuition  arrangements.  But 
when  there  is  some  division  of  labor  between  Cooperative  and  LEAs,  the 
Cooperative  tends  to  take  on  the  "more  difficult  programs"  and  the  LEA 
the  simpler.    Thus  self-contained  programs  in  Midland  and  Foothills  are 
operated  by  Cooperative  personnel,  while  resource  rooms  are  operated  by 
LEA  personnel. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  various  mixes  of  form,  scope,  contractual 
relationships,  and  programmatic  nature  can  yield  an  enormous  number  of 
combinations  of  organization  format.    And,  these  are  only  tho  most 
salient  of  the  characteristics  involved.    To  see  how  any  given  combina- 
tion finally  emerges  it  is  necessary  tc  read  the  individual  case  studies. 
Curiously,  the  one  factor  that  seems  not  to  make  a  difference  in  how 
services  are  organized  is  whether  the  programs  are  categorical  or  non- 
categorical.    It  is,  for  example,  impossible  to  tell  what  the  organiza- 
tional form  is  likely  to  be  by  seeing  whether  program  labels  are  couched 
in  such  terms  as  EMH,  ED,  LD,  v.d  the  like,  or  terms  such  as  "Individually 
Based-Basic  Academic  Program"  (Foothills)  or  "Significantly  Limited 
Intellectual  Capacity"  (Northern  Slopes). 

Two  prominent  points  of  different  that  might  be  thought  of  as 
concomitants  of  organizational  form  have  to  do  with  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel that  make  up  the  Cooperative,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  communi- 
cation patterns  that  exist  among  these  personnel,  on  the  other.  The 
extremes  in  the  five  cases  studied  for  number  of  personnel  are  Northern 
Slopes,  with  only  six  persons  who  make  up  the  Cooperative,  and  Midland, 
with  more  than  250.    Of  course,  the  large  number  in  Midland  can  be 
accounted  for  by  noting  the  large  number  of  LEAs  served  (45,  plus  14 
private  and  parochial  schools),  the  large  number  of  programs  (including 
an  extensive  pre-school  program),  and  the  rich  financing  of  that  operation. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  large  number  occurs  despite  the  fact  that  the 
large  majority  of  special  education  programs  are  operated  by  LEAs  (175 
out  of  198).    Thus,  one  cannot  assume  that  there  1s  perfect,  or  even 
dependable,  correlation  between  the  shaping  factors  and  the  kinds  of 
personnel  deployment  one  can  expect. 
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Communication  becomes  exponentially  difficult  as  the  number  of 
personnel  increases  and  special  means  become  necessary  to  maintain  it. 
The  two  best  examples  are  Foothills  and  Midland.    In  the  former  case, 
communication  is  managed  to  a  significant  degree  through  the  medium  of 
the  team;  five  teams  organize  the  teachers  of  the  program  into  units 
which  meet  on  *  regular  basis  to  discuss  curricular  projects,  diagnostic 
services,  and  problems  of  all  kinds.    The  Director  of  Special  Education 
for  the  unit  makes  the  point  that  the  process  involved  in  these  meetings 
may  be  just  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  product;  it  provides 
a  means  for  developing  a  sense  of  identity  and  for  supporting  morale. 
In  the  Midland  case,  communication  is  managed  by  the  device  of  the 
consultant,  who  regularly  meet  with  each  teacher;  by  satellite  offices, 
each  with  its  own  manager  who  is  responsible  on  a  cross-category  basis 
for  all  personnel  in  the  satellite  area;  and  via  the  large  contingent  of 
itinerant  service  personnel:    psychologists,  social  workers,  and  the 
1  i  ke . 

Whatever  the  formal  organization  may  look  like,  it  is  apparent  that 
much,  if  not  most,  of  the  business  of  the  Cooperative  is  conducted 
informally.    Of  course,  Cooperatives  are  intended  to  be  service  agencies, 
and  it  is  part  of  the  lore  of  organizational  theory  that  service  organi- 
zations must  rely  more  on  influence  than  authority.    It  is  certain  that 
service  organizations  must  be  operated  in  ways  that  keep  anyone  from 
losing  face. 

We  see  the  informal  mode  in  action  in  these  Cooperatives  in  a 
variety  of  ways.    Governance  is  informal;  much  business  is  conducted 
through  informal  contacts,  such  as  "showing  the  flag"  or  "coffee  and 
chats."    It  is  seen  in  the  pre-staffing  innovation,  and  in  the  use  of 
"friendly  persuasion"  to  line  up  parents  who  might  otherwise  object  to 
the  stipulations  of  the  IEP.    It  is  seen  in  recruiting  and  hiring  pat- 
terns—Directors tend  to  be  appointed  from  among  "one  of  their  own," 
people  "who  have  been  there"  and  understand  the  unwritten  rules  of  the 
game.    As  much  as  anywhere,  in  the  Cooperatives,  "politics  counts." 

And  always,  but  especially  when  business  is  conducted  informally, 
it  is  the  people  who  are  involved  who  make  the  difference.    Human  re- 
sources turn  out  to  be  the  most  important  assets  that  the  Cooperative 
has.    Cooperation  fuels  a  successful  program;  negotiation  and  communi- 
cation are  eased  when  the  people  are  committed,  accepting,  understanding, 
sympathetic,  hard  working,  professionally  well  qualified,  worthy  of 
respect.    It  is  easy  to  forget  the  importance  of  these  qualities;  they 
sound  a  little  "corny,"  a  little  like  the  qualities  claimed  by  each  boy 
scout  as  he  repeats  the  oath  to  be  loyal,  honest,  trustworthy,  and  on. 
But  over  and  over  anecdotes  emerged  during  these  site  visits  to  reaffirm 
belief  in  these  aphorisms  about  human  virtue.    Recruitment  and  retention 
programs  aimed  at  identifying  and  keeping  these  kinds  of  persons,  and 
programs  aimed  at  improving  the  extent  to  which  they  possess  these 
qualities,  are  perhaps  the  most  important  that  a  Director  can  devise. 

Form  is  not  the  only  organizational  constraint  on  effective  func- 
tioning.   Sometimes  the  role  to  be  filled  is  defined  too  much  by  the 
characteristics  of  the  predecessor  in  that  role;  the  "shoes  may  be  too 
big  to  fill,"  or,  the  earlier  performance  may  have  been  so  poor  that 
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everyone  predict?  failure  again.    Time  and  energy  that  might  more  profit- 
ably be  devoted  to  other  things  must  instead  be  focused  on  overcoming 
these  expectational  stereotypes.    Or,  roles  may  be  placed  in  protagonist 
positions,    The  organization  itself  represents  a  trade-off,  and  hence  a 
potential  conflict,  between  local  autonomy  and  more  effective  services 
for  the  handicapped.    This  conflict  is  reflected  at  other  layers: 
between  Cooperative  Director  and  LEA  superintendents  and  principals;  and 
between  regular  and  special  education  teachers.    TI  -  latter  conflict, 
coming  as  it  does  at  the  operational  level,  may  be  especially  intense, 
ranging  over  relative  responsibilities  defined  in  the  IEP  (and  who  had 
input  into  forming  those  requirements),  cyer  sharing  authority  and 
responsibility  for  the  child's  program  and  the  child's  grade,  and  over 
the  desire  of  the  special  teacher  to  "educate"  the  regular  teacher  about 
the  needs  of  handicapped  youngsters.    Role-displacements  also  may  occur; 
Cooperative  teachers  find  themselve    shifting  from  being  service  admini- 
strative personnel;  from  being  doei    to  being  sideliners.  Moreover, 
these  displacements  often  occur  wi  ,t  no  relief  from  the  original  role; 
efforts  to  discharge  those  other  expectations  as  well  involve  inordinate 
demands  of  time  and  e.fort,  leading  to  fatigue  and  to  disenchantment. 
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There  are  also  problems  arising  from  the  fact  that  Cooperative 
personnel  are  frequently  itinerant  personnel.    The  "windshield  time" 
required  is  often  the  least  of  the  concerns,  which  include  demands  to 
serve  two  masters,  a  loyalty  torn  between  Cooperative  and  LEA,  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  contribution  being  made,  and,  in  extreme  cases, 
slrirtist  as  much  stigma  as  is  attached  to  the  handicapped  youngster*  being 
served. 

And,  finally,  there  is  the  constraint  of  paperwork.    We  have  already 
alluded  to  the  enormous  demands  of  "compliance  paperwork;"  added  to  that 
is  the  paperwork  that  goes  with  the  job— scheduling,  record-keeping, 
communicating  with  parents,  updating  the  IEP,  and  on  and  on  and  on,  it 
seems,  endlessly. 

Despite  it  all,  one  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  with  the  dedica- 
tion ana  commitment  exhibited  by  the  staffs  of  these  Cooperatives. 
Their  morale  is  uniformly  high  and  they  continually  feel  challenged— 
even  if  overworked.    But  it  seems  clear  that  greater  attention  to  their 
oganizational  problems  is  needed  if  this  high  level  of  morale  is  to  be 
maintained.   There  is  a  need  to  respond  to  their  needs  with  as  much 
individual  izatior.  as  they  exhibit  in  responding  to  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped  whom  they  serve.    Each  locale  is  different  and  has  its  own 
array  of  problans— and  reinforcers.    Boards  and  Directors  must  feel  that 
they  have  the  flexibility  and  freedom  to  respond  in  a  meaningful  way. 

Training.    It  is  difficult  to  be  overly  impressed  with  the  provisions 
for  training  afforded  to  either  special  education  teachers  or  regular 
teachers  within  the  Cooperative  framework.    In  the  main,  provisions  Tor 
such  training  are  conventional;  the  training  is,  moreover,  rarely  judged 
to  be  more  than  minimally  effective.    Among  the  techniques  that  can  be 
found  for  special  education  teacher  training  in  one  or  more  of  the 
visited  sites  are  these: 
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0  Workshops  or  seminars,  most  often  conducted  by  the  Cooperative  as 
part  of  a  regularly  scheduled  series.    Usually  only  a  portion  of  the 
program  time  is  devoted  to  special  education  topics,  which  seem  to  be 
chosen  more  or  less  haphazardly  (ofter,  it  is  claimed,  by  "needs  assess- 
ments" which  turn  out  to  be  little  mere  than  questionnaire  checklists). 
These  workshops  and  seminars  may  be  Leld  prior  to  the  opening  of  school 
and/or  during  ''in-service  days"  during  the  school  year.    They  may  also 
be  offered  by  the  SEA,  by  a  private  firm*  or  at  times,  by  regional  and 
national  associations;  in  the  latter  case,  Cooperative  staff  members  are 
reimbursed  for  attendance. 

0  Consultation,  particularly  in  Cooperatives  such  as  Northern 
Slopes  and  Midland  in  which  most  special  education  programs  are  LEA- 
operated  and  Cooperative  personnel  work  primarily  as  consultants. 
Consultants  may  also  be  resource  teachers,  and,  more  rarely,  persons 
brought  in  from  outside  the  area. 

0  Courses,  taken  as  local  colleges  or  state  universities,  which 
Cooperative  and  LEA  staff  are  "urged"  or  "encouraged"  to  attend.  In 
Midland,  courses  are  offered  by  the  Cooperative  as  well;  by  state  law, 
one-half  the  hours  required  for  re-certification  may  be  earned  in  such 
locally  offered  courses. 

The  preceding  three  tech'    ;ues  are  found  at  all  of  the  sites. 
Other  techniques  used  in  fewer  places  include: 

0  Modelling  by  a  Master  Teacher. 

Teaming. 

Stress  reduction  workshops. 

0  Self-training  (in  which  one  staff  member  takes  the  lead  in  teach- 
ing others,  e.g.,  the  school  psychologist  may  teach  other  staff  about 
test  interpretation). 

°  Computerized  library  reference  systems. 

0  Classroom  intervisitation. 

The  techniques  used  for  regular  teachers  are  essentially  similar 
but  truncated.    At  the  five  sites,  these  teachers  were  served  by  in- 
service  workshops  and  seminars  (sometimes  operated  by  the  SEA),  con- 
sultation, newsletters,  and  the  same  library  reference  system. 

A  variety  of  reasons  is  heard  for  the  judgment  that  these  progrars 
are  not  very  effective.    Chief  among  these  is  the  belief  that  teachers, 
either  regular  or  special  but  more  particularly  the  former,  do  not  feel 
the  need  for  additional  training;  the  problem  U  described  as  attitudinal, 
and  so  the  chief  lack  is  often  seen  as  a  means  for  motivating  teachers 
to  want  training.    There  are  also  practical  problems,  such  as  the  limi- 
tations place  on  the  amount  of  time  that  can  be  devoted  to  i» -service  in 
teacher  contracts,  different  schedules  followed  from  LEA  to  LEA,  and 
inability  of  special  teachers  to  command  the  respect  and  attention  of 
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regular  teachers  (a  problem  already  described  in  several  earlier  sections 
of  this  report). 

But  most  important  in  the  failure  of  in-service  education,  it  is 
asserted,  is  the  failure  of  pre-service  education.    The  schools  and 
colleges  charged  with  the  responsibility  to  train  teachers  in  the  first 
place  have  been  singularly  inattentive  to  the  special  requirements 
placed  on  teachers  by  P.L.  94-142  and  its  parallel  state  legislation. 
Training  of  regular  teachers  is  not  coordinated  with  special  education, 
or  vice  versa.    Neither  side  is  especially  knowledgeable  of  the  problems, 
or  the  resources,  of  the  other.    Regular  teachers  are  not  trained  how  to 
identify  and  exploit  available  assistance  in  working  with  handicapped 
youngsters,  especially  mainstreamed  youngsters;  while  special  education 
teachers  are  rarely  trained  as  resource  or  consultant  personnel  and  are 
oriented  only  to  traditional  service  delivery  models.    Until  the  faculties 
of  teacher  training  institutions  themselves  become  attuned  to  the  needs 
and  possibilities,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  orient  the  trainees 
appropriately.    The  failure  in  practice  for  special  and  regular  education 
to  work  together  stems,  ultimately,  from  the  failure  of  teacher  trainers 
of  both  stripes  to  relate  to  one  another.    In-service  training  cannot  do 
the  job  unless  the  teacher  is  made  receptive  to  it  at  a  tender  age. 

Administrative  relationships.    There  are  three  different  kinds  of 
administrative  relationships  between  Cooperatives  and  LEAs  that  are 
worth  commenting  on.    The  first  of  these  concerns  the  relationship 
between  the  Cooperative  Director  and  the  superintendents  and  principals 
of  the  member  LEAs.    There  is  no  instance  in  the  five  sites  visited  in 
which  this  relationship  could  not  be  characterized  as  "good."  Superin- 
tendents have  input  channels  into  the  decision-making  process,  and  it 
would  be  rare  for  a  decision  to  be  reached  in  which  concurrence  was  not 
tested  before  the  decision  was  put  to  a  vote.    Much  of  this  relationship 
is  carried  out  via  "coffee  and  chat"  (to  use  the  term  suggested  by  the 
Riverhill  Director);  "keeping  in  touch"  is  an  important  function  of  the 
Director.    Generally  superintendents  are  pleased  to  have  someone  willing 
and  able  to  relieve  them  of  the  burden' of  attending  to  special  education 
mandates.    Of  course  the  Cooperative  Director  may  have  an  occasional 
problem  because  he  or  she  sometimes  is  required  to  "wear  two  hats,"  as 
in  the  case  of  Foothills,  whose  Director  is  also  area  superintendent, 
and  of  Midland,  in  which  the  Cooperative  is  also  charged  to  supervise 
school  consolidation  activities.    But  relationships  are  good  and  communi- 
cation is  easy. 

A  second  level  of  interaction  occurs  between  Cooperative  consultants 
and  LEA  superintendents  and  principals.    These  consultants  may  be  seen 
by  the  principal  as  competing  supervisors,  and  the  question  of  relative 
authority  may  come  up.    Or,  the  consultant  may  be  coopted  by  the  admini- 
strators, as  in  the  case  of  Midland,  where,  instead  of  working  with 
teachers  only,  Cooperative  consultants  are  mainly  consultants  to  admini- 
strators, helping  them  with  the  enormous  paperwork  requirements  and 
reviewing  their  activities  to  be  sure  that  they  remain  in  compliance. 
But  while  *his  role  displacement  may  be  onerous  for  the  consultant,  it 
generally  breeds  good  will  with  the  administrator  who  is  being  helped; 
the  relationship  tends  to  be  quite  positive. 
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A  third  and  difficult  level  of  interaction  occurs  between  Cooperative 
personnel  anH  LEA  personnel  who  are  involved  with  handicapped  students, 
either  as  regular  teachers  of  classrooms  that  have  some  mainstreamed 
youngsters  assigned  to  them,  or  as  teachers  of  self-contained  classrooms 
that  happen  to  be  LEA-operated.    The  former  are  regular  teachers  and  the 
latter  special  education  teachers,  but  the  Cooperative  personnel  in 
either  case  come  onto  their  turf  to  work  with  them.    Several  problems 
arise  immediately  for  the  Cooperative  staffer.    There  is  the  matter  of 
loyalty— is  one's  primary  loyalty  due  to  the  Cooperative  or  to  the  LEA? 
There  is  the  "two  masters"  problem— when  entering  someone  else's  turf, 
to  whom  is  one  responsibl e— principal  or  Cooperative  Director?    If  the 
frequently  stated  principle— that  the  Principal  sets  the  tone  for  a 
building  and  is  chiefly  determinative  of  the  quality  of  what  goes  on 
there  —is  valid,  is  it  not  important  to  have  him  or  her  on  one's  side? 
Principals  are  described  by  respondents  as  falling  at  different  places 
aiong  a  continuum  of  recponsiveness;  he  or  she  may  be  very  accepting  and 
supportive  cf  special  education,  or  may  not  be,  generating  negative 
feelings  toward  the  special  education  personnel  and  programs  from  everyone 
else.    What  if  one's  principal  is  of  the  latter  sort;  to  whom  should  one 
be  loyal?   Whose  leadership  should  one  follow?   Or  again,  some  principals 
may  feel  completely  Incompetent  to  supervise  special  education  instruction, 
virtually  abdicating  their  normal  responsibility  for  what  is  taught  in 
their  buildings.    Should  one  then  look  for  leadership  elsewhere? 

Despite  all  these  potential  problems  at  the  principal's  level,  it 
seems  apparent  that  in  these  five  LEAs,  at  least,  relationships  with 
administrators  are  reasonably  satisfactory.    Most  everyone— teacher  or 
pnncipal--1s  aware  of  the  potential  for  difficulty  in  the  relationship 
and  works  at  minimizing  that  potential.    And  1t  is  perfectly  clear  that 
there  is  nothing  inherent  in  the  nature  of  Cooperatives  that  increases 
the  likelihood  of  bad  relationships.    In  practice,  most  administrators 
are  grateful  for  the  assistance  they  receive  and  do  what  they  can  to 
simplify  its  delivery. 

Question  4:    How  are  parental  involvement  and  due  process  provisions 
carried  out  within  an  intermediate  agency? 

Parental  involvement.    Parent  involvement  varies  considerably 
within  sites  (owing  primarily  to  socioeconomic  factors)  and  substantially 
across  sites,  owing  again  to  socioeconomic  factors  and  the  efforts  of 
LEAs  and  Cooperatives  to  foster  meaningful  involvement.    In  the  worst 
cases,  parents'  level  of  awareness  is  low;  their  lack  of  information 
about  such  matters  as  the  nature  of  handicapping  conditions,  their 
rights,  the  processes  followed  by  the  school,  and  the  like,  is  profound. 

That  this  is  the  case  is  surprising,  for  parents  do  have  problems, 
and  they  do  have  opinions  about  how  well  the  schools  are  responding  to 
those  problems.    They  may  feel,  for  example,  that  the  schools  are  not 
competent  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  their  handicapped  children.  They 
may  feel  that  schools  do  not  pick  up  handicapping  conditions  soon  enough, 
and  that  when  diagnoses  are  finally  made,  they  are  inadequate  or  simplistic. 
They  may  feel  that  program  offerings  are  minimal,  perhaps  even  inferior. 
They  may  be  concerned  about  the  time  lost  and  the  risks  run  in  long- 
distance transportation.    Parents  have  these  concerns  but  they  all  too 
often  never  get  expressed  in  any  fruitful  way  it  seems. 
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However,  Cooperatives  and  LEAs  do  make  efforts  tu  increase  involvement, 
not  only  because  they  are  legally  mandated  to  do  so,  but  in  some  cases 
because  they  feel  a  general  commitment  to  the  principle.  Techniques 
erroloyed  include  newsletters,  radio  and  television  broadcasts,  Child-Find 
awareness  campaigns,  slide/tape  shows,  informational  programs,  workshops, 
parent  education  materials,  parent  classes,  family  counseling,  and 
social  work  activities.    As  one  might  guess,  the  poorer  agencies  engage 
in  fewer  activities  than  the  more  wealthy,  but  all  of  the  five  sites 
studied  do  engage  in  at  least  some  of  these,  with  more  or  less  success. 

Of  special  interest  are  parent  advocacy  and  support  groups,  and 
groups  constituted  to  provide  decision-making  input.    Found  at  all  sites 
is  the  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens;  this  group  has  its  own  agenda 
and  tends  to  focus  on  influencing  (lobbying)  political  bodies,  notably 
state  legislatures.    Their  influence  was  felt  more  prior  to  the  passage 
of  P.L.  94-142,  and  consisted  primarily  of  efforts  to  get  state  legisla- 
tures to  pass  laws  paralleling  (the  impending)  P.L.  94-142.  Locally 
significant  groups  are  much  rarer.    Riverhill  does  have  a  Parent  Advisory 
Board,  whose  members  are  appointed  by  the  member  LEA  boards;  this  group 
is  largely  reactive,  however,  to  proposed  policies,  does  little  to 
initiate  new  ones  and  seems  to  have  as  its  primary  function  acting  as  a 
communications  link  between  the  Cooperative  and  the  community.  Midland 
encourayes  the  formation  of  category  specific  parent  support  groups; 
such  groups  exist  in  relation  to  most  of  the  programs  Midland  offers. 
Midland  also  houses  an  externally  funded  parent  advocacy  group  known  as 
"Piloc  Parents, 11  through  which  selected  parents  are  trained  to  provide 
information  and  support  of  other  parents.    But  of  course  such  an  elaborate 
activity  would  not  be  possible  without  additional  funding.    Little  else 
is  in  evidence  at  the  sites;  parent  support/  advocacy  groups  are  not 
prominent  in  these  rural  Cooperatives. 

Involvement  in  the  IEP/staffing  process.    One  would  expect  the 
parents  of  youngsters  currently  undergoing  diagnosis  and  assignment  to 
be  more  involved  than  other  parents,  and  while  that  is  true  to  some 
extent,  the  difference  in  level  of  participation  is  not  very  noticeable. 
Estimates  of  the  proportion  of  parents  involved  in  these  processes 
ranges  from  10  to  90  percent;  fifty  percent  is  a  commonly  expressed 
average  figure,  and  then,  it  is  usually  only  one  of  the  two  parents  who 
attends,  virtually  always  the  mother. 

There  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  extent  of  parent  partici- 
pation depends  on  a  number  of  factors:    the  nature  of  the  particular  LEA 
concerned  (whether  for  example  the  LEA  is  active  in  soliciting  parent 
involvement),  the  particular  handicap  whir',  is  involved,  the  severity  of 
the  handicap  (less  participation  can  be  expected  fra..  parents  of  mildly 
handicapped  children),  the  socio-economic  status  of  the  parents  (higher 
SES  means  higher  participation  rates),  the  amount  of  prior  experience 
the  parents  have  had  with  "the  system,"  and,  finally,  the  nature  of  the 
prior  experience,  including  whether  it  reached,  in  the  parents1  opinion, 
a  satisfactory  resolution. 

There  is  much  speculation  at  the  sites  about  the  reason  why  parents 
participate  so  infrequently.    Some  parents,  it  is  said,  see  the  school 
as  the  authority:  "they  know  best"  and  the  parents  are  content  to  have 
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them  make  the  necessary  decisions.    Some  do  not  understand  the  process, 
and,  despite  numerous  attempts  by  the  Cooperative  or  LEA  to  inform  them, 
just  miss  out.    Some  feel  Incompetent— they  are  "over  their  heads"  and 
cannot  make  a  useful  contribution.    The  whole  approach  simply  confuses 
them.    Some  feel  overwhelmed;  the  sheer  number  of  "experts"  involved 
puts  them  off.    Some  simply  have  emotional  reactions— fear,  anxiety, 
guilt,  shame,  frustration— which  effectively  prevent  them  from  partici- 
pating.   Some  face  irresol veable  time  conflicts— they  cannot  attend 
because  they  must  work,  say,  or  handle  other  familial  or  household 
matters  that  for  some  reason  take  precedence.    Some  will  not  attend 
because  they  lack  confidence  in  the  process  or  faar  the  stigma  that  may 
attach  itself  to  them.    A  very  few  do  not  attend  because  they  believe 
that  ncn-attendance  is  the  only  means  at  their  disposal  to  express 
disapproval  of  the  entire  approach. 

Cooperatives  and  schools  are  under  special  legal  pressures  to 
obtain  parental  involvement  in  IEP  staffing  and  so  make  strenuous  efforts 
to  do  so.    Of  course,  it  should  be  clear  that,  early  on,  school  personnel 
often  had  as  many  misgivings  as  did  the  parents  about  their  participation; 
apprehension  was  high  because  the  school  personnel  also  were  inexperienced 
and  felt  somewhat  incompetent,  because  they  feared  public  embarrassment, 
and,  in  the  extreme,  felt  that  parental  participation  might  lead  to  a 
"take-over."   But  several  years  of  experience,  plus  adjustments  such  as 
pre-staffing,  have  removed  most  of  these  early  concerns.    The  professionals 
in  these  encounters  are  definitely  in  charge. 

Techniques  used  Include  letters,  informational  brochures  that 
describe  the  processes  to  be  followed  and  outline  parental  rights, 
parent  conferences,  and,  in  Heartland,  parent/infant  teams  and  assistance 
from  school  social  workers,  who  act  as  familial  advocates  and  ombudsper- 
sons.    A  variety  of  informal  techniques  are  also  employed:    a  proactive 
style  among  the  professionals  most  responsible,  such  as  the  psychologist, 
in  anticipating  and  dealing  with  problems;  use  of  board  members  and 
members  of  parent  adivsory/advocacy  groups  to  provide  information  and 
exert  "gentle  persuasion;"  and  a  variety  of  "off-the-record"  contacts 
between  teachers  and  parents.    Strenuous  efforts  are  also  being  made  to 
simplify  the  IEP  process,  including  the  prohibition  of  arcane  technical 
language  in  dealing  with  parents.    But  it  seems  clear  that  none  of  these 
techniques,  nor  all  of  them  together,  have  produced  the  level  of  parental 
participation  contemplated  in  the  structure  of  P.L.  94-142,  and  certainly 
not  the  level  that  would  be  considered  desirable  from  a  humanistic  point 
of  view. 

Que  process.    All  of  the  sites  studied  have  developed  elaborate  due 
process  regulations  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  child  and  parents. 
Parental  participation  and  sign-off  is  required  at  every  step  of  the  IEP 
staffing  process:    before  the  staff  can  test  or  diagnose  a  youngster, 
before  the  IEP  staffing  session  is  scheduled,  and  before  the  resulting 
IEP  is  implemented.    If  the  parents  are  not  themselves  a  part  of  the 
staffing  committee,  a  parental  surrogate  must  be,  or  the  parents  must 
waive  their  rights  to  be  present.    Parents  must  further  be  involved  in 
subsequent  reviews:   the  short  term  (usually  twelve  week)  review,  the 
annual  review,  and  the  triennial  review.    Parents  may  revoke  permissions 
already  given  if  for  any  reason  they  become  dissatisfied  with  the  process. 
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There  are,  furthermore,  extensive  guidelines  governing  the  due 
process  hearing,  whsch  can  be  demanded  by  a  parent  who  feels  dissatisfied, 
or  by  the  LEA  or  Cooperative  in  the  event  that  parental  cooperation  is 
not  forthcoming.   These  guidelines  spell  out  in  great  detail  such  matters 
as  the  rature  of  the  notice  required,  the  nature  of  the  hearing,  the 
qualifications  of  the  hearing  officer,  the  timing  that  must  characterise 
each  step,  and  the  available  appeal  processes— including  appeal  to  the 
state  courtr— if  the  hearing  does  net  come  ta  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Parents  who  have  3  language  problem  are  guaranteed  an  Interpreter.  The 
hearing  is  set  so  far  as  possible  t*  accomodate  to  the  parents'  work 
schedule.    Hardly  anything  is  overlooked  that  would  protect  the  parents1 
rights  and  make  the  hearing  a  viable  process  for  all  parties. 

In  view  of  the  Immense  effort  that  has  obviously  gone  into  develop- 
ing procedures  in  such  detail,  it  1s  more  than  interesting  to  note  that 
there  have  been  relatively  few  due  process  hearing  and/or  court  cases  in 
any  of  the  five  sites.    Neither  the  parents  nor  the  school  districts 
involved  have  often  felt  sufficiently  pressed  to  take  such  action; 
indeed,  it  ^ems  to  be  a  matter  of  policy  with  most  districts  that  the 
parents1  wishes  constitute  the  final  guide  to  what  shall  be  done  ifl  a 
particular  case.    It  is  clear  that  P.L.  94-142  over-regulates  1n  this 
area,  and  by  that  over-regulation  reinforces  local  concerns  about  being 
found  1n  non-compliance.    The  e  ^.borate  regulations  have  been  formulated 
simply  for  the  sake  of  compliance;  certain  there  are  no  practical  reasons 
why  they  would  otherwise  have  emerged. 

Question  5:    What  are  the  provisions  for  related  services  in  inter- 
mediate agencies?    Is  there  a  relationship  between  general  health  care 
and  social  resources  availai/    in  rural  communities  and  the  extent  and 
quality  of  special  services  provided  handicapped  students? 

Most  of  the  programs  and  services  offered  by  or  through  the  Coopera- 
tives in  these  five  sites  might  best  be  described  as  "self-contained;" 
every  effort  is  made  to  provide,  directly  within  each  LEA  or  1n  neighboring 
LEAs,  all  that  is  required.    However,  Cooperatives  do  turn  to  other 
agencies  for  certain  purposes,  including: 

0   Referrals.   Many  community  agencies  and  practitioners  are  awa/e 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  schools  under  P.L.  94-142  and  so  refer  to 
their  attention  those  cases  which  they  encounter  in  their  normal  practice. 
Such  practitioners/agencies  include  dentists,  physicians  (although 
physicians  as  a  group  are  often  locked  on  with  suspicion  both  by  parents 
and  by  school  personnel),  hospitals,  social  welfare  agencies,  community 
health  centers,  and  county  and  state  health  agencies. 

0   Evaluations.    More  complex  handicapping  conditions  may  require 
evaluations  that  are  beyond  the  resources  ?1  the  Cooperative  to  provide; 
these  ars  arranged,  for  a  fee,  1n  area  hospitals,  urban  diagnostic 
centers,  and  with  private  practitioners. 

0   Source  of  services.    Local  hospitals  are  often  prevailed  upon  to 
provide  occupational  therapy  and  physical  therapy  services  as  needed;  it 
1s  the  plaint  of  Cooperative  Directors  that  either  they  cannot  find  or 
cannot  fund  PT/OT  personnel.    Several  of  the  sites  have  relationships 
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with  local  community  colleges  to  provide  services  such  as  para-professional 
training  courses  or  media  services,  either  for  a  fee  or  in-kind  payment 
(e.g.,  the  Cooperative  staffs  the  program  for  which  the  institution 
provides  facilities  and  gives  credit). 

0    Program  sites.    The  Cooperative  may  lease  a  site  in  which  to 
house  a  program  from  ARC;  or  it  may  arrange  with  a  local  hospital  to 
provide  tutorial  services  for  students  who  are  hospital -bound  in  that 
facility. 

°    Institutional  service  provision  or  placement.   More  difficult  or 
low  incidence  handicaps  may  be  served  by  participating  in  programs 
provided  by  other  ayencies,  or  even  by  placing  youngsters  in  those 
facilities.    Contracts  are  usually  drawn  for  this  purpose,  and  tuition 
or  fees  are  involved.    Such  agencies  include  facilities  for  the  deaf  and 
bl^nd,  for  orthopedically  handicapped  or  severely  multiply  handicapped 
student*,  the  state  university  medical  center,  the  state  family  service 
center,  or  (most  frequently  involving  ARC)  sheltered  workshops  and  other 
vocational  prgorams. 

It  might  also  be  noted  that  in  a  few  instances  Cooperatives  find 
themselves  in  competition  with  these  other  agencies,  usually  when  external 
funds  are  involved.    Then  another  agency  such  as  ARC  or  United  Cerebral 
Palsy  may  elect  to  develop  its  own  grant  proposal  in  order  to  offer 
services  which,  under  more  circumscribed  funding  circumstances,  miyht  be 
left  to  the  Cooperative  to  provide. 

Overall,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  services  and 
programs  offered  through  or  in  conjunction  with  these  other  agencies  are 
the  equivalent  of  those  available  to  anyone,  whether  located  in  a  rural 
or  urban  area.    Many  of  these  facilities  after  all  are  located  in  urban 
areas  or  serve  whole  states.    What  is  not  equivalent  is  the  ease  with 
which  these  facilities  are  utilized.   The"  logistics  of  getting  children 
there  and  back  are  difficult.    So  while  quality  may  be  equal,  access 
clearly  is  not  equal.    Unfortunately,  the  use  of  these  distant  facilities 
Is  often  the  only  choice  available. 

Question  6:    How  are  service  costs  allocated  to  member  LEAS? 
This  question  has  already  been  answered  as  part  of  Question  3: 
Organizational /Governance  Issues.    See  above. 

Effectiveness  and  Impact  Issues 

The  order  in  which  the  questions  posed  in  this  section  (see  Part  19 
pp.  3-4)  are  answered  has  been  altered  somewhat  to  provide  for  a  More 
logical  flow.    Questions  2  and  2  will  be  dealt  with  first,  followed 
by  a  response  to  Question  I. 

Question  2:    Describe  the  perceptions  of  school  personnel,  parents, 
community  leadership,  and  other  relevant  actors  of  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  the  collaborative  arrangement. 

The  terminolony  of  cost/benefit  comparisons  does  not  occur  in  the 
everyday  language  of  most  school  personnel,  or  of  virtually  any  parents 
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or  community  members.    Cost/benefit  issues  seem  not  to  be  much  addressed, 
regardless  whether  a  person  holds  a  good  or  bad  attitude  about  the 
Cooperative  or  about  special  education.    When  cost/benefit  issues  are 
touched  upon,  they  are  not  particularly  likely  to  be  dealt  with  in  terms 
of  the  Cooperative  per  se  so  much  as  in  terms  of  special  education 
programs.    Thus  Question  2  is  an  especially  difficult  one  to  answer. 

Costs:    It  is  possible  to  draw  inferences  about  what  respondents 
see  as  the  costs  of  the  cooperative  special  education  program,  whether 
they  are  school  personnel,  parents,  or  community  members.    In  dollar 
terms,  the  program  is  frequently  said  to  "cost  a  lot,"  the  Implication 
being  that  it  costs  so  much  that  second  thoughts  are  beginning  to  occur 
to  people.    It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  the  sentiment  expressed  that  "the 
Coop  gets  all  our  money,"  whether  because  of  assessments  made  against 
LEAs  that  are  not  fully  reimbursed,  or  because  of  the  flow-through 
mlsperception  that  figured  so  prominently  1n  the  Midland  case.    A  fiscal 
expert  at  one  site  ventured  the  guess  that  as  costs  continue  to  go  up 
and  resources  decline,  resentment  will  grow,  resulting  in  a  closer  look 
at  special  education  expenditures  and  possibly  a  need  for  more  persuasive 
justifications. 

Community  members  are  likely,  1n  addition  to  the  dollar  issue,  to 
be  seriously  concerned  in  the  cost  to  them  of  local  autonomy.  That 
issue  has  already  been  addressed  earlier;  it  weighs  heavily  on  the  Minds 
of  chose  w'io  believe  that  local  communities  were  doing  quite  well  in 
relation  to  their  special  education  needs,  and  that  the  Cooperative  was 
simply  "laid  on."    They  see  little  or  no  gain  1n  return  for  their  loss 
of  discretionary  action.    LEA  administrators  and  Boards  share  this 
feeling,  and  also  regret  the  accompanying  loss  of  some  parts  of  budgetary 
control . 

Teachc  .  see  other  kinds  of  costs.    Some  regret  the  ease  with  which 
a  child  may  be  referred  and  staffed  Into  a  special  program;  that  program, 
they  feel,  may  be  used  as  a  crutch  by  emotionally  dependent  children,  or 
as  a  smokescreen  for  the  child  rot  working  up  to  capacity.    The  well- 
intentioned  efforts  to  help  the  child  may  rather  ^urt  him  or  her.  They 
feel  that  they,  the  regular  teachers,  have  had  placed  on  them  an  extra 
and  unfair  burden;  their  pupil/teacher  ratios  were  already  high  enough, 
they  felt,  and  placing  a  malnstreamed  handicapped  child  1n  their  class 
may  result  in  a  fiscal  weighting  but  not  in  a  task  weighting.  Further, 
some  of  the  special  programs  undermine  the  regular  curriculum  and  the 
regular  tescher's  authority  and  responsibility;  at  issur  here  are, 
chiefly,  LD  programs. 

Auditors  of  Cooperative  special  education  programs  thus  have  no 
difficulty  in  tallying  a  variety  of  cost  factors,  not  only  in  dollars 
but  also  in  social,  organizational,  and  human  terms. 

Benefits:    Benefits  are  a  great  deal  harder  to  pin  down  than  are 
costs;  benefits,  expected  or  unexpected,  are  both  hard  to  detect  and, 
once  detected,  to  assign  unequivocally  as  effects  of  the  program.  But 
again,  some  claims  are  niade. 
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Administrators  of  LEAs  are  typically  pleased  with  the  fact  that  the 
Cooperative  relieves  them  of  many  burdens.    They  help  with  the  paperwork, 
they  are  Insurance  against  findings  of  non-compliance,  they  make  possible 
programs  that  could  not  otherwise  be  mounted,  and  so  on— all  of  the 
incentives  that  were  listed  1n  an  earlier  section  of  this  Report. 
Parentr.  are  pleased  because  the  Cooperative  often  provides  services  that 
rfou'd  not  have  been  available  otherwise.    The  Cooperative  programs  make 
it  more  likely  to  bring  to  the  child  whatever  1s  needed  to  meet  his  or 
her  unique  needs. 

Many  of  the  costs  and  most  of  the  benefits  are  intangible— hard 
even  to  define  and  vlrtualy  impossiule  to  measure.    Do  the  benefits 
justify  the  costs?   Many  advocates  would  claim  that  they  do.    It  was 
clearly  the  belief  of  the  members  of  the  Congress  that  passed  P.L 
94-142,  and  of  the  state  legislatures  that  passed  parallel  legislation 
in  many  states,  that  such  would  be  the  case.    But  the  Issue  1s  by  no 
means  closed.    One  parent  asked,  "Isn't  1t  better  If  you  have  $10,000  to 
spend  1t  on  ten  children  rather  on  on  one?M   The  question  Implies  oppor- 
tunity costs,  opportunities  that  must  be  foregone  because  the  resources 
that  would  be  required  fo:  them  are  committed  to  special  education 
instead.    Of  course  nc  one  knows  just  what  those  foregone  opportunities 
are.    It  might  be  appropriate  to  ask,  for  example,  "Given  that  P.L. 
94-142  and  its  parallel  statutes  had  never  been  passed,  1s  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  resources  these  bills  commit  to  special 
education  would  have  been  committed  to  some  other  socially  useful  pur- 
pose?  Would  they  simply  have  purchased  more  entertainment?  More 
nuclear  devices? 

Question  3:    Describe  any  equity  issues  involved  in  the  operation 
of  the  multi-district  unit,  such  as  distance  or  travel  time  for  different 
local  districts  to  obtain  services,  impact  of  the  funding  or  cost  formula 
utilized,  ability  of  member  of  non-member  districts  to  obtain  equivalent 
services  within  a  given  state. 

The  "big  four".    Rural ity  1s  characterized  by  four  qualities  which 
interact  to  place  constraints  on  service  delivery  and  exacerbate  problems 
found  even  in  urban  areas.    Cooperatives  seem  to  have  adapted  well  to 
these  four  "menaces,"  so  that  they  are  not  as  Influential  as  tfie  unini- 
tiated might  imagine— chalk  one  off  to  the  hard  work  of  Cooperative 
administrators.    But  they  still  have  many  serious  effects. 

The  big  four  are  distance,  travel  time,  sparcity  (low  population 
density),  and  terrain/climate.    Their  possible  influence  on  Cooperative 
operation  is  immediately  evident.    Conquering  distance  can  be  managed 
only  through  the  expenditure  of  time  and  resources.    Travel  time  detracts 
from  time  that  might  be  more  productively  used  for  teaching  or  learning. 
Sparcity  requires  the  inclusion  of  large  areas  to  make  up  for  the  other- 
wise low  incidence  of  clients— especial ly  of  relatively  rare  handicapping 
conditions.    Terriar/wllmate  are  themselves  interactive;  up-and-down 
implies  greater  distance  than  dead  level;  snowy  roads  take  more  time  to 
travel  than  clear  roads;  cold  climate  means  more  engine  failure  and 
hence  more  foul-ups  in  transportation. 
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Sparcity  is  an  especially  interesting  characteristic.    Among  the 
five  sites  studied,  only  one,  Riverhill,  is  sufficiently  small  in  area 
that  population  sparcity  is  not  a  significant  factor.    In  the  rural 
portions  of  the  state  in  which  the  Foothills  agerry  is  located,  20 
percent  of  the  population  live  on  90  percent  of  the  land.    The  area 
served  by  the  Foothills  agency,  five  times  that  of  Riverhill,  is  larger 
than  the  entire  state  of  Rhode  Island,  but  is  only  one-third  the  size  of 
the  area  served  either  by  the  Midland  or  Northern  Slopes  agencies.  But 
Midland  serves  almost  32,000  students  in  42  LEAs  and  14  private/parochial 
schools,  while  Northern  Slopes  serves  about  5,400  students  in  8  LEAs. 
Indeed,  Northern  Slopes  serves  only  one  student  for  every  square  mile 
of  territory— that's  sparcel    To  make  matters  worse,  Northern  Slopes  is 
divided  into  approximately  equal  halves  by  a  mountain  range  that  is  all 
but  impassable  in  winter.    And  even  Midland  and  Riverhill,  virtually 
flat  territory,  have  their  share  of  problems  when  it  snows. 

How  do  the  big  four  impinge  upon  Cooperative  operations?    In  many 
ways,  including: 

°    inducing  a  reticence  to  make  most  appropriate  (in  the  diagnostic 
sense)  pi acenents— higher  weighted  programs  are  usually  further  away; 
sending  students  to  them  increases  both  LEA  costs  and  risks  to  the 
student. 

°    reducing  teaching/learning  time— travel  time  is  directly  subtract- 
able  from  available  instructional  time.    In  a  few  instances  it  was  found 
that  because  of  the  time  spent  in  travel,  students  were  not  in  the 
classroom  for  the  Minimum  time  prescribed  by  state  law. 

°   producing  schedule  interruptions  because  of  transportation 
breakdowns,  inclement  weather,  and  similar  factors. 

°    delaying  delivery  of  materials,  communications,  and  other  items 
sent  "over  the  road." 

°    lowering  teacher  morale  because  of  the  hassle  of  travel  logistics. 

°   hampering,  and  at  times  preventing,  vital  face-to-face  communica- 
tion between  parties:    teachers,  administrators,  parents,  -t^  so  on. 

°    impeding  in-service  training. 

°    inducing  a  sense  of  isolation— a  problem  in  personnel  retention. 
°    increasing  costs  of  all  services.  . 

°   producing  otherwise  unnecessary  time  lags  in  pupil  staff ings 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  all  relevant  parties  together. 

°    increasing  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  personnel  because  they 
do  not  wish  to  put  up  with  these  problems  and  conditions. 

Detailed  reading  of  the  cases  will  provide  many  instances  of  each 
of  these  allegations. 
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LEAs  and  Cooperatives  have  not  been  very  successful  in  developing 
solutions  to  big  four  engendered  problems.    One  solution,  especially 
attractive  to  very  large  Cooperatives,  is  to  decentralize,  but  one  must 
ask  whether  decent. \11zat1on  of,  say,  Midland,  dae^  anything  more  than 
to  produce  a  number  of  Riverhllls?   Since  R1verh1ll  1s  also  troubled  by 
the  big  four  problems,  1s  anything  really  gained  by  decentralization? 
Another  solution  is  to  rely  on  operation  of  the  program  by  LEAs,  using 
the  Cooperative  only  as  a  support  unit,  as  through  consultation  and 
technical  assistance.    But  that  can  work  only  1n  area  like  Foothills 
where  sparcity  1s  sufficiently  1n  check  to  permit  virtually  every  LEA  to 
operate  its  own  programs.    But  if  that  were  the  case,  what  Incentive 
would  the  LEA  have  to  join  a  Cooperative  1n  the  first  place?  Would  not 
the  funds  used  to  support  the  Cooperative  pay  for  the  services  thct  the 
LEA  needs  but  cannot  itself  supply,  say,  tuition  to  send  a  multiply 
handicapped  student  to  a  special  program  elsewhere?    (Note  that  solution 
is  widely  1n  use  anyway,  even  with  Cooperatives  in  place.)  Another 
solution  is  to  rely  heavily  on  itinerancy--keep  the  student  in  one  place 
and  move  the  teacher.    That  1s  a  solution  which  is  feasible  only  for 
programs  operated  largely  on  a  part-time  resource  room  basis;  self-con- 
tained programs  could  not  be  operated  that  way  in  ar\y  event.  Besides, 
as  we  have  seen,  Itinerancy  produces  its  own  share  of  Intractable  problems. 
Another  solution  is  to  put  the  time-on-bus  to  good  use;  that  is  the 
approach  being  explored  in  the  Bus  Driver  Project  at  Riverhlll.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  solution  is  viable. 

Impact  of  funding/cost  formulas.    This  topic  has  already  been  dealt 
with  as  part  of  Question  3:    Organizational /Governance  Issues.  See 
above. 

Ability  to  obtain  equivalent  services.    As  this  question  was  origi- 
nal ly~liosedtorThe"T^  was  whether  or  not,  in  a 
given  state,  members  and  non-members  of  Cooperatives  (or  recipients  and 
non-recipients  of  Cooperative  Services)  were  able  to  provide  equivalent 
services  to  their  client  groups.    Cooperatives  were  formed  largely  1n 
order  to  overcome  inequity  in  service  provision;  1t  was  presumed  that 
rural  LEAs,  usually  small  and  often  poor,  would  not,  on  their  own,  be 
able  to  mount  a  full  service  spectrum.    And  no  doubt  that  presumption  is 
correct.    The  present  studv   as  1t  developed,  could  not,  however,  provide 
information  that  would  shed  much  light  on  that  particular  Issue.  In 
three  states—those  in  which  the  Foothills,  Midland,  and  Seaside  Coopera- 
tives are  located— membership  is  not  voluntary;  every  rura-  LEA  in  the 
;tate  is  mandated  to  join  the  Cooperative  in  whose  catchment  area  it  is 
located.    In  all  three  of  those  states,  moreover,  the  Cooperative  has 
certain  other  legal  responsibilities  to  carry  out  which  in  effect  turn 
them  into  intermediate  or  decentralized  state  departments.    In  those 
stctes  there  is  no  possibility  of  comparison. 

The  other  two  states—those  in  which  Riverhlll  and  Northern  Slopes 
are  located— membership  in  a  Cooperative  is  "voluntary,11  although  in 
eacn  case  certain  penalities  may  be  associated  with  not  joining;  for 
example,  loss  of  certain  funds  because  the  Independent  LEA  may  not  have 
the  minimum  qualifications  to  make  application  for  reimbursement.  The 
number  of  LEAs  that  remain  indeperdent  is  tiny.    In  the  Riverhill  case, 
there  1s  no  LEA  in  the  county  that  is  not  a  member;  again,  comparisons 
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are  Impossible  (unless  the  project  had  chosen  to  include  some  other 
county  in  the  state  1n  which  non-members  were  found;  a  decision  neither 
logistical ly  or  fiscally  possible).    In  the  Northern  Slopes  case,  there 
is  one  member  of  the  Cooperative  that  has  elected  not  to  receive  special 
education  services  (although  it  does  participate  in  other  Cooperative 
programs).    It  is  significant  that  this  LEA  1s  located  1n  the  largest 
town  1n  the  area;  a  unit  that  apparently  felt  that  1t  could,  entirely 
with  its  own  resources,  provide  a  program  that  would  at  least  minimally 
meet  P.L.  94-142  requirements.    Maintenance  of  local  autonomy  was  pre- 
ferred to  a  (possibly)  Improved  level  of  service.    Recalling,  too,  the 
extreme  emphasis  1n  this  state  on  local  option,  the  decision  of  this  one 
community  is  not  surprising.    In  this  case,  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  LEA  program  is  "as  good  as"  that  offered  through  the 
Cooperative;  Indeed,  the  independent  LEA  services  certain  Cooperative 
clients  on  a  tuition  basis  through  its  locally  established  programs. 

If  we  leave  this  question  of  member- nofi-member  equality  of  service, 
a  somewhat  more  interesting  question  can  be  addressed:    Do  the  members 
of  a  Cooperative  all  enjoy  equality  of  service?   Other  parts  of  this 
report  have  already  spoken,  even  1f  only  by  Inference,  to  this  question; 
thus  we  have  seen  that: 

0   Services  are  not  always  equally  available;  availability  depended 
somewhat  on  the  remoteness  of  the  LEA,  on  its  relative  wealth,  and  on 
the  severity  of  the  handicapping  conditions  presented  by  its  clientele. 

°   Services  are  not  always  equally  utilized;  utilization  depended 
on  such  factors  as  the  degree  of  local  pride  (an  expression  of  autonomy?), 
parental  preferences  for  keeping  their  children  Mat  home,11  cost  disincen- 
tives to  making  tne  Mmost  appropriate  placement"  when  that  placement 
would  send  a  child  out  of  the  home  district,  and  the  fact  that  service 
demands  almost  always  exceed  service  supply,  resulting  1n  a  rationing  of 
services  on  the  basis  of  locally  relevant  criteria. 

But  there  are  two  other  issues  that  deserve  some  attention.    As  is 
often  the  case,  equality  of  service  is  determined  not  only  by  a  variety 
of  more  or  less  practical  considerations  but  also  by  certain  philosophic 
positions  that  are  taken.    Two  of  these  relate  to  the  nature/nurture  con- 
troversy, and  to  the  question  of  whether  education  is  a  right  or  a  privilege. 

The  latter  principle  is  very  much  at  issue  in  Northern  Slopes.  It 
seems  clear  that  1n  that  state  there  is  a  sharp  division  of  opinion  on 
whether  education  is^  a  right  or  a  privilege,  and  it  seems  apparent  that 
in  the  legislature,  at  least,  the  latter  position  1s  ascendant.  Bills 
such  as  the  Exceptional  Children's  Education  Act  (ECEA)  speak  1n  terms 
thai:  would  suggest  that  education  is  a  right  even  for  the  handlcappd, 
but,  when  appropriation  bills  are  on  the  line,  that  liberal  sentiment  is 
supported  only  to  the  extent  of  about  40  percent  reimbursement.  That 
would  suggest  that  education  1s  a  privilege;  a  kind  of  "let  the  user 
pay"  philosophy.    Very  much  at  issue  is  the  state's  equalization  aid 
formula,  which  clearly  does  not  treat  land-  and  income-poor  districts 
equitably. 
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At  the  moment  of  this  writing,  a  case  has  been  brought  before  the 
State  Supreme  Court  in  which  the  SEA  (joined  by  26  LEAs)  contends  that 
education  is  a  privilege  and  not  a  right,  in  effect  justifying  the 
legislature's  stand,  while  the  complainants—the  children  of  16  other 
LEAs,  reinforced  by  a  lower  court  decision  in  their  favor—contend  the 
opposite.   The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  will,  more  than  any  other 
factor,  determine  whether  equitable  services  will  be  made  available 
throughout  the  state.    If  the  decision  is  unfavorable  to  the  complainants, 
gross  inequity  will  result  which  will  affect  the  rural  (read:  poor) 
LCAs  out  of  proportion,  and  of  course,  affect  the  handicapped  even  more 
inequitably. 

It  seems  clear  from  this  case  that  under  certain  circumstances,  at 
least,  the  possibility  of  equal  treatment  hangs  as  much  on  a  principle 
as  on  any  organizational  feature. 

The  former  of  the  philosophic  positions—the  nature/nurture  contro- 
versy—is best  illustrated  in  the  Seaside  case.    The  handicapped  in  this 
Cooperative  catchment  area  come  largely  from  poor,  non-white  populations. 
Now,  when  it  is  proposed  that  funds  and  programs  be  provided  that  will 
help  these  handicapped  overcome  their  problems,  a  question  that  immediately 
arises  is  this:    "Can  they  be  helped?*1    If  one  believes  that  handicapping 
is  mainly  the  result  of  nature—genetic  failures,  say— then  the  answer 
to  that  question  is  "No."   But  if  one  believes  that  handicapping  is  as 
much  the  result  of  nurture  as  anything  else,  then  the  answer  to  that 
question  is,  "Of  course." 

It  is  clear  that  the  authors  of  P.L.  94-142  (and  of  parallel  state 
laws)  tend  to  believe  that  nurture  is  heavily  implicated,  and  that 
intervention  programs  can  be  mounted  that  will  overcome  many  of  the 
environmentally  induced  problems.    But  if  a  local  community— and  that 
often  includes  the  personnel  who  man  its  schools  and  agencies— bel ieve 
that  it  is  nature  that  makes  the  difference  ("That's  just  the  way  those 
people  are!"),  they  may  be  legal ly  required  to  go  through  the  motions  of 
providing  interventions  and  spending  the  funds  allocated  for  that  purpose, 
but  they  are  neither  committed  to  those  goals  nor  will  they  pursue  them 
assiduously.    How  please  note  that  is  not  to  say  that  these  are  inherently 
prejudiced  people,  morally  and  ethically  worthy  of  condemnation ;  they 
happen  to  be  the  victims  of  a  particular  belief  which  is,  one  may  note, 
not  entirely  without  its  respectable  academic  champions  (e.g.,  Jensen). 

In  short,  if  it  is  equity  in  service  provision  that  is  sought»  one 
needs  to  spend  some  time  establishing,  first,  that  education  is  a  right> 
and  second,  that  education  is  possible  for  the  handicapped.    If  a  program 
is  established  in  a  community  in  which  one  or  both  of  these  conditions 
is  not  met,  then  the  probability  of  equitable  service  will  be  very  low 
indeed. 

Question  1;*   Assess  any  evidence  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
services  delivered  by  the  Cooperative  mechanisms  in  terms  of  the  major 
requirements  of  P.L.  94-142. 


^Question  1  is  addressed  last  since  it  seems  to  call  for  judgments  based 
on  the  preceding  data. 
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Introduction.    Before  undertaking  assessments  of  any  kind,  it  is 
Important  to  note— and  to  appreciate— that  assessments  depend  on  a 
number  of  factors  to  be  meaningful.   At  least  four  such  factors  should 
be  borne  in  mind  as  this  section  1s  read: 

1.  P.L,  94-142  does  not,  typically,  come  into  the  hands  of  local 
implementers  directly,  but  rather  through  the  filter  of  a  state  department 
of  education.    Moreover,  in  the  filtering  process,  P.L.  94-142  requirements 
are  intermingled  with  the  requirements  written  Into  parallel  state  laws. 

It  1s  not  uncommon  at  the  Cooperative  level  to  have  a  respondent  comment 
that  Mthe  state  department  considers  that  compliance  with  ECEA  (or 
Regulation  77  or  Chapter  300  or  whatever)  is  equivalent  to  compliance 
with  P.L.  94-142. "    It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  parallel  state  laws 
set  more  stringent  requirements  (or  more  stringent  criteria  for  meeting 
them)  that  does  P.L.  94-142.    Locals,  it  should  be  understood,  rarely 
have  P.L.  94-142  explicitly  in  mind;  rather  they  are,  from  their  perspec- 
tive, meeting  state  requirements. 

2.  Both  P.L.  94-14  and  the  parallel  state  laws  are  over-regulated. 
We  have  noted  that  locals  often  live  in  a  "climate  of  fear/  lest  they 
be  found  in  non-compliance.   The  activities  directed  at  mere  compliance 
(e.g.,  "compliance  paperwork11  and  establishing  an  audit  or  accountability 
trail)  take  on  such  proportions  that  they  seriously  detract  from  the 
time,  energy,  and  resources  available  to  engage  1n  service  delivery. 
Compliance  documentation  and  service  delivery  are,  1n  short,  in  a  trade-off 
situation,  and  at  the  moment,  the  latter  suffers  from  the  over-emphasis 

on  the  foimer. 

3.  The  site  visits  reported  in  this  study,  even  though  spread  over 
a  period  of  2  years,  nevertheless  represent  simply  a  "snapshot*  of  what 
is  otherwise  a  very  dynamic  process.    There  is  a  time  dependency  that 
should  not  be  overlooked.    Everything  1s  constantly  in  a  state  of  change; 
it  has  come  from  somewhere  and  it  1s  going  somewhere  on  the  day  (week, 
year)  on  which  we  happened  to  take  a  "picture. M   Then,  nice  the  horses 

in  a  1/1000  second  snap  of  a  race,  every  thing  1s  frozen,  but  that 
frozen  state  is  not  the  real  state.    To  make  an  adequate  assessment 
require:  a  longitudinal  study  of  greater  dimensions  that  was  presently 
possible.    Two  pieces  yf  evidence  might  be  cited  to  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  this  observation.    First,  respondents  were  able  to  move 
over  time  in  their  memories  as  they  were  interviewed;  the  developmental 
histories  they  reported  (and  which  are  recorded  1n  the  cases)  show 
dramatically  how  dependent  everything  1s  on  the  passage  of  time.  Second, 
even  after  only  one  year,  each  of  the  cases  would  have  required  an 
epilog  to  "bring  it  up  to  date,"  and  at  times,  the  epilog  would  have  had 
to  contain  information  very  different  from  what  had  been  explicitly  or 
implicitly  predicted  as  probably  happening. 

4.  Assessments  which  might  be  made,  despite  all  the  above  caveats, 
are  nevertheless  very  context-dependent.    They  cannot  and  should   ot  be 
treated  as  generalizations.    We  have  had  many  Illustrations  in  these 
cases  (and  many  in  this  Report)  of  contextual  factors  that  play  Important 
roles  1n  determining  quality  and  effectiveness;  factors  such  as  sparcity, 
remoteness,  nature  of  the  handicapping  condition,  nature  of  administrative 
support,  statewide  funding  structure,  and  on  and  on  and  on,  that  must  be 
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systematically  taken  into  account.    Moreover,  all  of  these  factors 
interact  to  further  complicate  the  picture.    There  are  so  many  perturba- 
tions that  even  if  one  thought  that  generalizations  were  possible  in 
principle,  practically  it  would  prove  impossible  to  arrive  at  them. 

Further,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  present  study  was  neither 
conceived  as  an  evaluation  nor  was  it  ever  so  portrayed  to  the  participants 
at  the  five  sites.    Sites  were  not  selected  to  be  illustrative  of  "good'1 
and  "poor"  Cooperatives,  not  were  data  collected  to  determine  whether 
objectives  were  met—either  those  of  the  Cooperative  itself  or  those 
implied  by  P.L.  94-142  and/or  parallel  state  laws.    To  have  taken  an 
evaluation  posture  would  have  put  the  research  team  in  a  very  different 
light  and  probably  would  ha*e  clogged  many  of  the  channels  which  we  were 
otherwise  able  to  pursue.    Hence  these  assessments  are  ex  post  facto  and 
based  on  incomplete  data.    On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  based  on  more 
credible  information  than  might  have  become  available  had  evaluation 
been  an  openly  announced  purpose  of  the  study. 

Quantitative  assessment.  Very  few  relevant  quantitative  data 
accrued  in  this  research  that  might  be  interpreted  with  respect  to  the 
major  requirements  of  P.L.  94-142.  One  way  to  deal  with  this  question 
is  to  look  for  the  presence  or  absence  of  various  features;  when  that  is 
done  all  are  found  to  be  in  place  to  some  degree  in  every  site.  "All" 
is  interpreted  as  the  following  elements  which  are  said  to  be  mandated 
by  P.L.  91-142  (but  see  n  above): 

0    Zero  rejection  (more  of  this  below). 

0    Program  provision  for  special  populations — all  cases  regardless 
of  how  unusual  the  handicap  are  c*red  for  in  some  way,  either  by  programs 
offered  by  the  Cooperative,  by  one  of  its  men«ber  LEAs,  or  under  contract 
with  some  other  service  provider. 

0   Child  find  mechanisms  are  in  place;  in  one  state,  support  at  the 
state  level  has  been  withdrawn  on  the  assumpton  that  high-risk  handicapped 
have  been  identified,  and  that  local  child-find  mechanisms  are  in  place. 


site. 


IEP  procedures  have  been  formulated  and  operational ized  at  every 


0    Placements  are  being  made  in  most  cases  in  appropriate  (diagnosti- 
cally)  settings;  in  some  instances  waivers  are  sought,  or  trial  placements 
are  made;  even  In  those  cases  the  "non-appropriate*1  placement  often 
turns  out  to  be  quite  appropriate,  all  things  considered.    The  principle 
of  least  restrictive  environment  Is  honored,  and  in  a  few  instances, 
placement  of  EMH  youngsters  in  multi-categorical  rooms  actually  results 
in  less  restrictive  settings  than  would  be  the  case  under  usual  placements 
in  self-contained  EMH  programs. 

0    Parental  participation  is  solicited  with  respect  to  the  diagnosis 
and  placeuent  of  children;  however,  parent  participation  Is  limited 
because  of  socioeconomic  factors  and  the  reluctance  of  professionals  to 
give  up  too  much  ground  to  parents. 
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°   Protective  safeguards  (due  process)  have  been  developed  and  ere 
uniformly  in  place;  they  are  so  elaborately  constructed  in  relation  to 
the  number  of  times  they  are  used  that  overkill  can  be  suspected  (part 
of  the  compliance  "climate  of  fear"  syndrome). 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  matter  of  zero  rejection,  1t  is 
certainly  the  case  that  not  all  entitled  children  are  being  served, 
partly  L^cause  there  is  a  reluctance  to  identify  them  unless  appropriate 
programs  are  already  available  (recall,  for  example,  the  sudden  increase 
in  the  t.jnber  of  ED  children  identified  in  R1verh1ll  once  the  program 
had  been  authorized  and  set  in  place),  partly  because  some  parents 
persist  in  "hiding"  their  handicapped  children,  and  partly,  no  doubt, 
for  other  reasons  that  have  not  come  to  our  attention.    Yet  the  number 
of  unserved  or  underserved  is  probably  small  and  becoming  smaller. 

Qualitative  assessment.    It  is  convenient  to  begin  this  section 
with  a  review  of  the  P.L.  94-142  requirements.    There  follow  some  assess- 
ments of  local  commitments  to  handicapped  children  and  programs,  together 
with  some  judgments  of  overall  program  quality.    The  section  ends  with  a 
discussion  of  the  utility  of  the  Cooperative  as  a  mechanism  for  meeting 
P.L.  94-142  requirements,  as  well  as  some  statements  about  the  law 
itself. 

1.  Zero  rejection.    While,  as  noted  above,  not  all  children  are 
being  served  for  one  reason  or  another,  it  1s  also  the  case  that  those 
children  who  are  identified  and  diagnosed  as  requiring  special  service 
receive  it.    No  one  is  denied  service,  even  thought  there  may  be  some 
question  froin  time  to  time  whether  the  service  that  is  provided  is  what 
is  best  for  the  child. 

2.  Child  find.    All  of  the  sites  have  extensive  child  find  programs, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  Midland,  none  are  as  thorough-going  as  they 
might  be.    Indeed,  in  the  case  of  Foothills,  the  state  department  of 
education  has  terminated  funding  for  child  find  activities,  on  the 
assumption  that  all  high-risk  children  have  been  identified,  and  that 
effective  local  mechanisms  are  in  place  for  the  identification  of  future 
occurring  cases.    It  seems  likely  that  at  all  sites,  some  of  the  early 
intensiveness  to  identify  children  needing  service  has  subsided,  possibly 
for  the  same  reasons.    All  of  the  sites  have  now  accumulated  a  large 

case  load,  and  the  stimulus  for  finding  even  more  cases  has  been  blunted. 
Nevertheless,  on  balance,  the  judgment  that  child  find  activities  have 
succeeded  in  identifying  high-risk  children  and  continue  to  succeed  in 
identifying  new  cases  seem  appropriate.    What  is  needed  is  continued 
vigilance  to*  be  certain  that  location  and  identification  activities  do 
not  retrogress. 

3.  IEP  development.    The  development  of  an  IEP  for  each  handicapped 
child  is  certainly  one  of  the  roost  important  features  of  P.L.  94-142, 
and,  recognizing  that  importance,  all  of  the  Cooperatives  (and  their 
member  LEAs)  have  instituted  means  for  generating  them.    These  means  are 
remarkably  similar  although  they  may  differ  in  some  peripheral  character- 
istics, as  for  example,  whether  the  IEP  tea.n  is  formed  on  an  ad  hoc  or 
standing  basis.    The  process  of  IEP  development,  original  ly  (and  correctly) 
viewed  as  very  time-consuming,  had  undergone  its  "shakedown  cruise"  at 
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each  site;  the  process  has  been  streamlined  and,  by  the  addition  of  such 
features  as  the  pre-staff 1ng,  made  practical.    Two  problems  remain. 
First,  the  preparation  and  subsequent  follow-up  of  IEPs  requires  an 
enormous  amount  of  paper-work  whose  utility  1s  very  much  in  doubt.  The 
paperwork  1s  mainly  compliance-oriented,  and  only  secondarily  program 
oriented.    Second,  insofar  as  the  IEP  calls  for  joint  effort  between  a 
regular  and  special  teacher  for  its  execution,  there  1s  frequently  a 
breakdown  so  that  what  ought  to  be  one  program  becomes,  1n  fact,  two 
rather  disconnected  programs.   The  reasons  for  this  breakdown  have  been 
extensively  discussed  in  this  Report  and  in  the  individual  cases;  solu- 
tions are  still  unknown. 

4.    Program  provision.    The  judgment  of  whether  or  not  programs  are 
appropriately  provided  rests  on  a  number  of  prior  judgments  including: 
the  range  of  program  options  available,  the  availability  of  staff  to 
implement  those  programs  properly,  and  the  smoothness  of  any  collabora- 
tive functioning  that  may  be  required.    On  the  third  point,  we  have  just 
commented  on  the  fact  that  the  alliance  between  regular  and  special 
teachers  is  shaky;  when  programs  depend  on  that  alliance  they  are  likely 
not  to  be  well  implemented.    On  the  second  point,  we  have  seen  that 
recruitment  and  retention  of  appropriate  staff  1s  a  difficult  problem  in 
all  of  the  Cooperatives.    Some  staff  such  as  physical  and  occupational 
therapists  are  virtually  unavailable.    In  other  cases,  staff  are  utilized 
in  circumstances  that  obviates  their  (partial)  lack  of  competence,  as 
for  example,  the  use  of  multi-categorical  rooms  whose  teachers  need  to 
be  certified  in  only  two  of  the  three  categorical  areas  ordinarily 
assigned  to  such  rooms.    We  have  seen  that  staff  sometimes  teach  with 
certification  waivers,  and  even  those  who  are  fully  certified  may  be 
less  experienced  that  one  would  like.    Thus,  a  goodly  number  of  provided 
programs  are  probably  not  implemented  appropriately  because  of  staff 
shortcomings. 

So  far  as  the  programs  themselves  are  concerned,  however,  a  full 
spectrum  of  options  is  not  always  available  at  every  site.  Sometimes 
options  are  compromises  or  the  options  are  not  as  accessible  as  one 
would  hope,  involving  difficulties  In  transportation,  detaching  a  child 
from  the  physical  and  social  world  to  which  he  or  she  is  accustomed  and 
which  provides  a  real  measure  of  psychological  security,  and  making  it 
virtually  impossible  for  the  parents  to  be  1n  close  touch  with  the 
child's  service  providers.    There  is,  furthermore,  a  cost  factor  thai 
operates  as  a  disincentive  to  exercise  the  "best"  option  in  all  cases. 

One  aspect  of  program  provision  that  deserves  special  comment  is 
the  close  relationship  that  exists  between  special  education  and  voca- 
tional education.    They  are,  as  it  were,  constant  bedfellows.  While 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  Improving  the  "quality  of  life*  of 
handicapped  citizens,  it  seems  clear  that  this  rhetoric  is  more  than 
overbalanced  by  the  emphasis  on  making  the  handicapped  "more  productive 
and  contributing  members  of  society,"  that  1s,  members  who  will  "pay 
their  own  way"  and  not  be  a  "burden  to  the  taxpayer."   Employabil i ty 
comes  through  again  and  again  as  a  major  goal  of  special  education 
programs;  phrases  such  as  talent  assessment,  career  exploration,  work 
adjustment,  career  education,  occupational  education,  and  vocational 
education  are  encountered  over  and  over.    Now  there  is  no  doubt  that 
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youngsters  ought  to  be  taught  how  to  get  and  hold  a  job—all  youngsters 
need  that  kind  of  training.    They  ought  also  be  able  to  acquire  during 
their  school  years  some  skills  toward  that  same  end.    But  the  curriculum 
is  overwhelmingly  in  support  of  vocational  training  for  these  youngsters 
--one  must  look  far  and  wide  to  find  any  experiences  that  will  help  them 
improve  the  quality  of  life.    It  seems  clear  that  this  society's  economic 
orientation  holds  as  much  sway  in  this  arena  as  elsewhere;  humaneness  is 
largely  lacking. 

5.    Appropriate  placement.    All  of  the  Cooperatives  attempt  through 
the  IEP  process  to  develop  a  "diagnostical ly  appropriate"  placement  for 
each  child,  that  is,  placement  in  a  program  that  will  maximize  educational 
opportunity  in  terns  of  what  is  possible  for  that  handicapping  condition. 
A  range  of  program  t.  tions  available  for  placement  at  each  site  makes  it 
possible  to  assign  the  child  to  one  that  is  nominally,  at  least,  appropriate. 
"Common"  conditions  such  as  ED,  LD,  and  EMH  usually  are  assignable  to 
programs  within  the  home  LEA  or  one  close  by;  less  common  handicaps  such 
as  TMh  or  SMH  usually  require  transport  to  a  more  distance  facility. 

But  the  availability  of  programs  is  no  guarantee  of  their  effective* 
ness.    A  number  of  problems  may  arise.    First,  the  program  available  for 
a  particular  child,  ED  say,  may  be  marginal,  because  it  may  be  taught  by 
unqualified  staff  on  certification  waiver,  because  the  curricula  and 
materials  supporting  it  are  inadequate,  or  because  the  facilities  are 
minimal.    It  is  unlikely  that  any  of  the  programs  at  any  of  the  sites  is 
as  good  as  it  could  be  made  under  ideal  conditions.    Fortunately,  most 
of  the  programs  are  at  least  minimally  adequate,  and  a  goodly  number  are 
quite  good.    Another  problem  that  may  arise  is  that,  because  of  lack  of 
fiscal  resources  or  qualified  staff,  or,  because  of  a  lack  of  a  program 
at  all,  a  child  may  be  assigned  to  a  multi-categorical  room,  where 
numbers  of  children  can  be  taught  at  once,  thereby  reducing  per  pupil 
costs,  and  to  which  a  teacher  not  certified  in  all  areas  can  be  legally 
assigned.    While  there  may  be  some  advantages  in  such  rooms,  as  for 
example,  that  EMH  youngsters  come  into  contact  with  other  kinds  of 
children  than  they  would  in  the  self-contained  room  to  which  they  would 
usually  be  assigned,  it  would  be  difficult  to  claim  that  on  balance 
multi-categorical  programs  are  superior,  in  terms  of  equalizing  educa- 
tional opportunity,  to  programs  targeted  specifically  on  some  particular 
handicapping  conditions.    These  programs  do  have  benefits  as  noted, 
particularly  if  staffed  with  a  good  teacher.    The  danger  with  their  use 
is  that  they  can  be  overused  for  administrative  convienence. 

Finally,  there  is  a  philosophic  question  that  can  be  raised  about 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "appropriate."   The  term  is  usually  understood 
as  "diagnostical ly  appropriate,"  but,  as  is  easily  seen,  what  is  diagnos- 
tical ly  appropriate  may  not  be  most  appropriate  in  some  more  holistic 
sense  of  the  term.    This  observation  is  likely  to  be  especially  true  in 
cases  in  which  youngsters  are  reassigned  from  their  home  schools  or  LEAs 
to  a  more  diagnostical ly  appropriate  setting  which  happens,  unfortunately, 
to  be  some  distance  away.    Children  are  separated  from  their  normal 
supportive  environments,  from  family  and  peer  group  with  whom  they  might 
otherwise  interact  throughout  the  day.    The  transportation  involved  uses 
up  time  and  adds  risks  to  the  child's  life.    Parents  are  less  able  to 
stay  in  touch  with  what  is  happening  to  their  children  and  to  be  able  to 
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Influence  the  service  that  1s  provided.    The  child  may  be  moved  into  a 
community  which  is  socially  and  even  culturally  different.    Thus,  what 
Is  most  appropriate  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view  may  not  be  appropriate 
In  some  broader  sense;  the  child  may  actually  be  constrained  rather  than 
freed. 

Now  the  number  of  children  for  whom  the  most  appropriate  diagnostic 
placement  is  away  from  home  is,  in  overall  terms,  rather  small--a  small 
proportion  of  the  handicapped  population  which  in  turn  is  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  total  population  of  children.    Nevertheless  for  those  children 
the  most  appropriate  placement  may  be  a  traumatic  one  Indeed.    It  seems 
appropriate  to  suggest  that  placement  policies  ought  to  be  reviewed  with 
this  fact  in  mind. 

* 

6.    Least  restrictive  environments.    By  least  restrictive  environment 
is  usually  meant  an  environment  as  much  like  the  "normal"  classroom  as 
possible,  an  environment  1n  which  a  child  encounters  many  "normal" 
models.    Presumably  such  encounters  will  Improve  the  child's  self-image 
and  social  competence,  and  may  even  improve  academic  performance. 
(Unfortunately  the  evidence  for  any  of  these  contentions  is  far  from 
conclusive,  but  these  allegations  are  widely  believed.)    But  as  in  the 
case  of  "most  appropriate  placement,"  what  constitutes  a  "least  restric- 
tive environment"  1s  open  to  Interpretation.    We  have  already  noted  that 
for  an  EMH  child,  cutomarily  placed  in  a  self-contained  class,  placement 
in  a  multi-categorical  room  with  ED  and  LD  youngsters  may  be  tantamount 
to  making  his  or  her  environment  less  restrictive.    But  other  questions 
of  a  more  pervasive  interest  may  be  raised. 

The  most  usual  interpretation  placed  on  least  restrictive  environment 
is  what  has  come  to  be  called  "mainstreaming."    Here  the  child  is  placed 
into  a  regular  classroom;  he  or  she  may  be  given  supplementary  assistance 
by  the  regular  teacher  (who  may  be  advised  in  this  matter  by  a  consultant 
or  resource  teacher),  or,  more  usually,  may  be  taken  out  of  the  classroom 
into  a  resource  roan  for  brief  periods  of  supplemental  teaching  by  a 
resource  teacher.    At  least,  that  1s  the  model.    But  we  may  note,  first, 
that  some  children  are  placed  into  regular  classrooms  who  perhaps  ought 
not  to  be  there  simply  for  the  sake  of  compliance  with  the  least  restric- 
tive mandate;  that  1s,  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  school  is  "doing 
its  best"  to  comply.    This  practice  may  have  the  most  serious  consequences 
for  the  child;  far  from  being  normalizing  and  stimulating,  it  creates 
for  him  or  her  a  no-win  situation. 

We  may  also  note  that  the  resource  room  model  doesn't  work  all  that 
well  either.    Pulling  a  child  out  of  a  regular  classroom  has  a  variety 
of  possibly  undesirable  consequences:    it  creates  program  discontinuities 
for  the  child,  results  1n  a  loss  of  at  least  some  regular  teaching  (and 
thus  puts  the  mainstreamed  child  further  behind  his  or  her  regular 
classmates^  and  it  brands  the  child  as  "special,"  a  stigma  which  class- 
mates are  all  too  likely  to  exploit.    Of  course  both  regular  and  special 
teachers  are  aware  of  these  possible  consequences  and  do  what  they  can 
to  overcome  them  through,  for  example,  careful  scheduling  and  "awareness" 
programming.    Yet  some  negative  side  effects  seem  to  be  Inevitable. 
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7.    Parent  participation*    The  record  of  parent  participation  is 
not  shiny  at  most  of  the  sites,  at  least  so  far  as  participation  1n  the 
IE"  process  1s  concerned.    Ue  see  that  typically  only  about  half  the  IEP 
stafflngs  have  a  parent  In  attendance,  and  then  1t  1s  likely  to  De  only 
the  mother  who  is  there.    Some  parents  cannot  attend,  for  example, 
because  of  work  or  othur  schedule  conflicts,  and  some  will  not  attend 
because  they  lack  faith  in  the  system  or  as  a  form  of  passive  resistance 
signifying  disapproval. 

The  experience  of  Midland  does  seem  to  Indicate  that  parents  who 
are  committed  to  education  and  who  have  available  to  them  a  variety  of 
excellent  facilities  will  participate  in  program  Implementation  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  IEP  staffing.    This  observation  seems  to  >e 
especial  1    true  of  the  parents  with  children  1a  the  pre-school  jgram. 
Since  the  other  Cooperatives  lack  such  programs,  no  compariser  icg 
possible. 

Two  other  comments  seem  appropriate  to  a  qualitative  review  of 
these  Cooperatives  and  their  contexts.    First,  one  may  be  moved  to  ask 
the  question,  MTo  what  extent  are  the  communities  involved  really  com- 
mitted to  providing  P.L.  94-142  type  benefits  to  handicapped  children?" 
It  seems  apparent  from  these  five  cases  that  there  1s  a  great  de*  1  of 
Variation.    In  Midland,  we  find  persons  who  are  culturally  committed  to 
education,  wno  would  do  virtually  anything  to    *prove  1t.    They  demonstrate 
that  commitment  over  and  over,  in  terms  of  *he  school  systam  built 
throughout  the  state,  which  1s  me  of  the  finest  1n  the  nation  (as 
scores  on  national  tests  prove  a;win  and  again),  and  1n  terms  of  the 
taxes  they  voluntarily  levy  on  themselves.    Th*  parallel  state  legisla- 
tion passed  prior  to  PJ    94-142  provided  so  much  support  for  special 
education  that  when  P.L     4-142  funds  became  available,  they  could  be 
used  virtually  In  their  entirety  for  the  support  of  a  pre-school  program 
—everything  else  was  already  covered.    Because  these  people  have  that 
commitment,  and  back  it  with  their  dollars,  they  have  evolved  a  special 
education  system  perhaps  unparalleled  anywhere  1n  the  country.  Other 
sites  appear  to  be  considerably  less  committed.    At  Northern  Slopes,  for 
exampl,  where,  on  a  statewide  basis,  education  1s  viewed  as  a  privilege 
and  not  a  right  (and  hence  the  user  1s  expected  to  pay).    While  io  one 
would  argue  that  Northern  Slopes  does  not  offer  programs  that  at  least 
minimally  meet  the  requirements  of  P.L.  94-142,  they  have  a  long,  long 
way  to  go  to  match  what  happens  in  Midland.    Parents  who  had  a  handi- 
capped child  and  the  option  to  move  to  wherever  they  wished  to  live 
would  certainly  select  Midiand  as  the  state  of  choice. 

Second,  one  is  moved  to  ask,  "What  1s  the  overall  quality  of  t^ese 
programs?"    If  the  question  1s  Intended  to  ask  whether  the  programs  ere 
of  the  high  quality  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  the  answer  is,  "Yes,  in 
terms  of  the  resources  that  are  put  Into  them."   But  1f  the  question  is 
Intended  to  ask  whether  the  programs  are  a*  good  as  they  might  be,  the 
answer  is,  "Clearly  not."   Now  of  course  one  can  always  establish  ideals 
that  are  not  attainable  under  any  circumstances,  indeed,  1t  is  the 
nature  of  ideals  that  they  be  unattainable.    But  we  are  not  speaking 
here  of  ideals,  only  of  "being  as  good  as  one  can."   And  on  that  vterion 
all  of  the  programs,  Including  Midland,  have  a  considerable  way  to  go. 
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It  1s  Important  to  note,  however,  that  the  power  to  become  better 
1s  not  vested  1n  local  hands,  except  1n  part*    Of  course  more  resources 
are  needed,  and  the  difference  between  Midland  and  the  other  sites  makes 
It  clear  what  a  difference  resources  can  make.    But  there  are  oth^r 
problems  of  equal  magnitude:    the  lack  of  properly  trained  personnel  In 
both  regular  and  special  teacher  categories  (a  matter  more  1n  the  hands 
of  teacher  training  Institutions  than  local  sites),  the  lack  of  appro- 
priate materials  (a  matter  more  1n  the  hands  of  developmental  projects 
and  publishers),  the  lack  of  appropriate  facilities  (partly  a  matter  of 
resources  but  also  of  lack  of  knowledge  about  what  kinds  of  facilities 
are  most  productive  of  educational  accomplishment),  and  so  on.  Interven- 
tions directed  at  any  one  of  these  factors  will  not  make  a  sufficient 
difference;  a  concerted  whollstic  approach  1s  needed. 

Finally,  we  may  turn  to  some  other  observations  about  P.L.  94-14* 
and  the  utility  of  the  Cooperative  1n  meeting  Its  requirements.  First, 
let  1t  be  noted  that  P.L.  94-142  mandates  a  presently  unachleveable 
model  of  service  delivery;  that  Is,  it  lays  over  the  current  (older) 
system  some  requirements  for  which  that  system  1s  simply  not  ready.  The 
new  mandates  define  new  roles.    Regular  teachers  must  now  deal  with 
mains treamed  youngsters,  and  Interact  with  special  teachers  as  consul- 
tants or  resource  personnel  1n  dealing  with  them.    Special  education 
teachers  must  be  prepared  to  take  on  those  consultant/resource  person 
roles  from  their  end.    School  principals  and  LEA  superintendents  must 
provide  the  leadership  and  support  that  these  new  roles  require.    All  of 
these  people  must,  further,  work  together  with  other  kinds  of  personnel 
In  and  out  of  school  In  what  closely  approximates  an  Interdisciplinary 
team.    And  none  of  these  persons  Is  relieved  of  any,  of  the  expectations 
associated  with  their  former  roles:    regular  teachers  still  have  roomsful 
of  children  to  teach,  special  teachers  still  engage  1n  Instruction  of 
youngsters  with  special  needs,  principals  and  superintendents  have  all 
the  administrative  functions  they  have  always  had,  and  so  on  and  on. 
Mew  roles  and  extended  roles  abound,  and  nowhere  1s  there  any  modicum  of 
relief  from  the  demands  of  the  old  roles! 

Nor  are  these  personnel  trained  to  these  new  roles.  Certainly 
those  who  have  been  out  of  their  pre-service  training  programs  for  five 
or  more  years  were  not  exposed  to  these  new  Ideas,  but,  although  It  is 
shameful  to  admit  It,  even  recent  graduate*  have  had  no  training  as 
schools  of  education  continue  to  Ignore  the  ,.ew  re:pons1bH1  ty  and  to 
train  persons  only  for  the  old. 

And  finally,  with  all  of  Its  mandates  to  meet,  P.L.  94-142  1s  also 
overregulated.    The  hand  of  compliance  lies  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of 
everyone  associated  with  the  "new"  special  education.    Not  only  are 
there  more  and  new  things  to  be  done  by  people  poorly  trained  to  do 
them,  but  much  of  their  time  and  energy  must  go  Into  maintaining  documen- 
tation trails  for  the  sake  of  compliance  reports. 

Gi/*n  all  of  these  factors,  is  1t  any  wonder  that  the  system  is 
bucklinj  just  a  bit?   And  1s  1t  any  wonder  that  in  rural  areas,  1n  which 
an£  problem  1s  i.iagnl f ied  and  exoerbated  by  rural  conditions,  the  system 
should  be  buckling  even  more? 
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The  Cooperative  has  proved  to  be  the  only  viable  way  1n  which  P. I. 
94-142  could  be  responded  to  by  these  small ,  rural  LEAs.    Begun  in  order 
to  enable  even  such  a  minimal  response,  and  to  ameliorate  inequities  of 
resources  and  service  provision,  the  Cooperatives  have  been  more  success- 
ful than  probably  would  have  been  thought  possible,  1n  prospect.  They 
have  proved  to  have  a  multiplier  effect— involving  individuals  and 
agencies  beyond  the  own  membership  and  focusing  their  resources  as  well 
as  their  own  on  the  needs  of  handicapped  youngsters.    They  have  set  up 
synergism*,  between  special  education  programs  and  other  kinds  of 
services  offered  (academic,  media,  library,  and  so  on),  and  between 
special  education  programs  and  outside  funded  projects  (research,  develop- 
ment, demonstration)  that  have  yielded  increased  dollars,  extended 
facilities,  improved  ideas,  as  well  as  an  energized  and  excited  staff. 
They  have  better  utilized  personnel,  enabling  the  use  of  more  specialized 
persons  whose  expertise  could  be  more  narrowly  focused  on  significant 
problems.    All  in  all,  of  the  best  Cooperatives,  one  could  say— as  the 
writer  of  the  MidldU  case  said  of  that  agency— that  they  are  Impressive 
units,  and  that  they  would  be  thought  of  as  impressive  even  if  they  were 
located  in  Chicago!    Indeed,  there  is  considerable  doubt  whether  Chicago 
—or  any  large  urban  area— provides  the  conditions  that  would  make  a 
Midland  possible. 

Cooperatives  were  expected  to  be  most  useful  to  small  LEAs,  and 
they  have  proven  so  to  be.    At  several  sites  larger  LEAs  abstained  from 
Cooperative  membership  because  they  had  ample  resources  to  maintain 
independent  special  education  programs.    One  may  reasonably  presume  that 
any  school  district  that  has  the  requisite  resources  would  prefer,  in 
the  interest  of  maintaining  its  precious  local  autonomy,  to  operate  its 
own  program-,  in  the  case  of  Midland  we  noted  that  the  largest  22  cities 
in  the  state,  currently  forced  to  be  Cooperative  members,  were  vigorously 
lobbying  to  have  that  requirement  removed.    But  for  w!:e  small,  and 
especially  the  small  and  poor,  LEAs,  Cooperatives  have  become  the  mode 
of  choice:    to  guarantee  a  minimally  acceptable  prociram,  to  share  risks 
and  paperwork,  to  form  an  effective  lobbying  and  entrepreneurial  group, 
and,  lest  we  forget,  to  provide  a  better  level  of  service  to  handicapped 
children. 

Finally,  the  history  of  these  five  Cooperatives  provides  important 
evidence  of  the  positive  impact  of  P.L.  94-142.    Even  though  many  locals 
are  not  fully  cognizant  of  that  law,  being  oriented  primarily  to  a 
parallel  state  bill,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of  those 
parallel  laws  were  passed  in  anticipation  of  P.L.  94-142;  a  case  of 
"willing  the  mandatory,"  as  it  were.    Nevertheless  that  act  of  a  priori 
willing  had  positive  effects:    1t  gave  the  state  a  sense  of  ownership  in 
its  own  program  anu  hence  a  greater  sense  of  commitment;  1t  provided  an 
earl ier  base  from  which  to  grow,  and  1n  some  cases,  whether  in  a  com- 
petitive spirit  of  "going  the  extra  mile"  or  for  some  other  reason, 
culminated  in  legislation  that  actually  exceeded  P.L.  94-142  1n  scope. 
The  imminence  of  P.L.  94-142  both  stimulated  local  legislatures  to  pass 
their  own  legislation  (one  might  think  of  it  as  a  kind  of  latter-day 
"soonerism11)  as  well  as  reaffirmed  to  everyone  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  to  be  based,    Everyone  had  to  take  the  whole  thing  more  seriously! 
And  when  P.L.  94-142  was  Dassed,  the  effect  was  to  push  up  levels  of 
effort  everywhere,  and  to  counter  opponents  who  had  begun  to  find  their 
collective  voices  following  the  passage  of  local  legislation. 
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It  should  not  escape  our  notice  that  P.L.  94-142  also  provided  some 
new  funds  for  special  education.    These  funds  have  not  been  as  large  as 
one  might  have  expected  from  a  reading  of  the  purposes  announced  in  the 
preamble  to  P.L.  94-142,  but  while  marginal,  the  funds  have  made  possible 
some  efforts  not  possible  before.    They  have  also  acted  as  a  kind  of 
national  equalization  force;  no  doubt  that  effect  will  continue  to 
become  of  greater  significance  if  the  national  economic  downturn  continues. 

P.L.  94-142  has  also  had  the  effect  of  fueling  what  has  become  a 
kind  of  self-sustaining  reaction.    The  case  h1story  of  Midland  is  instruc- 
tive in  demonstrating  that  "services  beget  Services."    If  it  becomes 
possible  to  provide  services  in  some  areas  that  are  not  available  in 
others  (as  was  tne  case  in  Midland'?  state  when  Superintendents  acquired 
the  time  <ind  resources  to  establish  special  education  programs  in  selected 
communities),  the*  inequity  becomes  patent  to  all;  the  "victims"  quickly 
demand  equal  services.    To  whatever  extent  P.L.  94-142  is  successful  in 
establishing  effective  programs  in  some  locales  or  some  states,  other 
locales  and  other  states  will  clamor  for  equal  programming.    P.L.  94-142 
is  thus  a  powerful  catalyst  for  change. 
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GENERALITY  OF  FINDINGS 

Part  V  1s  included  1n  this  report  because  1t  1s  mandated  In  the 
RFP.    But  Tt  1s  the  posture  of  the  researchers  that  this  section  1s  not 
germane  to  the  study  as  done,  nor  can  the  study  fruitfully  yield  "generali- 
zations'1 in  the  sense  of  nomlc  universal s,  unrestricted  as  to  time  and 
space. 

We  have  seen  1n  Chapters  X  and  JM[  that  general 1zab1l1ty  *s  an 
assumption  that  characterizes  the  conventional  research  paradigm,  and 
that  the  naturalistic  paradigm  not  only  rejects  this  view  but  makes  the 
exact  oppostive  assumption:    that  at  best,  only  transferable  elements 
may  be  abstracted  whose  transferability  1s  an  empirical  matter,  depending 
on  the  degree  of  similarity  between  sending  and  receiving  contexts.  In 
the  classical  paradigm,  all  that  1s  necessary  to  Insure  transferability 
is  to  know  something  with  high  Internal  validity  about  Context  A,  and  to 
know  that  A  1s  somehow  representative  of  the  population  to  which  the 
generalization  1s  to  apply.    It  will  then  apply  to  all  contexts  within 
that  same  population. 

The  naturalist  rejects  this  formulation  on  several  grounds.  First, 
the  concept  of  "population11  1s  itself  suspect;  1t  Identifies  a  group  of 
persons,  agencies,  places,  or  other  units  that  can  by  definition  be 
placed  together,  as  for  example,  the  population  of  Chicago  residents,  or 
the  population  of  mentally  handicapped,  or  the  population  of  rural 
cooperatives.    Now  as  every  sampling  statistician  knows,  Inferences 
about  populations  can  be  made  with  greater  and  greater  precision  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  population  is  divided  Into  homogeneous  strata:  the 
portion  of  Chicago  residents  who  live  along  the  North  Shore  and  who  earn 
$75,000-85,000  per  annum;  the  portion  of  the  mentally  handicapped  who 
fall  in  the  IQ  range  of  65-75;  the  portion  of  cooperatives  that  have 
been  formed  under  voluntary  state  legislation  in  rich  states  with  strong 
committment  to  education;  and  so  on.    The  more  homogeneous  the  strata 
can  be  made,  the  better  the  inference.    But  of  course  what  such  stratifi- 
cation amounts  to  is  the  formation  of  subunlts  that  are  more  and  more 
alike  contextually.    If  one  wishes  to  know,  under  those  circumstances, 
whether  something  found  out  about  a  stratum  of  Chicago  residents  also 
applies  to  a  stratum  of,  say,  New  York  residents,  the  two  sub-populations 
will  have  to  be  compared  on  those  factors  that  define  the  stratum.  That 
is  to  say,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  one's  Inference,  one  will  need  to  know 
about  both  sending  and  receiving  ^ntexts.    We  move  then  from  a  question 
of  general izabl 11 ty  to  a  question  of  transferability.   And  transferable 
inferences  can  be  made  only  by  someone  who  knows  both  the  sending  and 
receiving  contexts;  they  cannot  be  made  by  a  researcher  who  knows  only 
the  sending  context.    The  latter  can  develop  only  working  hypotheses 
about  the  contexts  he  or  she  did  study;  1n  effect,  such  hypotheses  make 
up  Part  IV— Results  of  this  volume • 

An  illustration  of  the  above  allegations  can  be  formed  by  consider- 
ing a  few  of  those  working  hypotheses,  for  example,  "The  B1g  Four  pose 
some  real  problems  in  rural  settings,  "  or  Parents  are  apathetic,"  or 
"Fiscal  disincentives  exist  that  tend  toward  the  creation  of  multi-cate- 
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gorical  rooms."   Suppose  now  one  wishes  to  suggest  that  those  same 
hypotheses  hold  in  some  other  rural  cooperative.    First,  we  should 
notice  that  these  working  hypotheses  were  not  equally  true,  nor  true  in 
the  same  way,  of  the  five  sites  studied;  hence  tney  are  not  likely  to  be 
equally  true  or  true  1n  the  same  way  in  any  other  site.    Further,  by 
looking  at  the  particulars  of  the  cases,  we  begin  to  develop  some  Insight 
into  how  the  Big  Four  exacerbates  the  problems  1n  Northern  Slopes— because 
(primarily)  of  mountainous  terrain,  or  in  Seaside— because  (primarily) 
of  water  barriers;  why  parents  are  apathetic  1n  Seaside  (nature/nurture 
controversy)  and  in  Northern  Slopes  (right/privilege  controversy);  why 
fiscal  exigencies  tend  toward  the  creation  of  mulf^categorlcal  rooms  1n 
Foothills  (distances  and  terrain)  and  in  Heartland  (startup  and  withdrawal 
risks).    The  "generalizations"  are  meaningless  without  Information  about 
their  genesis,  development,  and  prognosis  indigenous  to  each  particular 
site. 

Finally,  1t  should  be  clear  from  the  above  that  1f  there  1s  to  be 
any  generalization  (and  we  much  prefer  the  term  "transferability"),  the 
burden  lies  not  with  the  researcher  but  with  the  person  seeking  to  make 
the  application.    The  researcher  cannot  know  the  sites  to  which  transfer- 
ability might  be  sought,  but  the  seekers  can  and  do.    The  best  advice  to 
give  to  anyone  contemplating  such  a  transfer  1s,  first,  look  to  the  case 
that  most  closely  approximates  your  own  contextual  circumstances;  second, 
be  sure  that  there  is  sufficient  overlap  of  conditions  between  the  sites 
to  make  the  transferability  hypothesis  feasible,  and  finally,  conduct 
some  additional  pilot  tests  to  be  certain  of  your  inferences  before  you 
attempt  replications  or  make  major  investments. 
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PART  VI 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  POLICY  RECOMMENDATIONS 


It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  construct  a  section  of  a  report  that 
ostensibly  deals  with  policy.    One  issue  is  simply  this:    to  whom  do  you 
address  policy  recommendations?  Who  are  the  policy  makers  1n  this 
instance:    the  Congress,  state  legislatures,  the  Office  of  Special 
Education  in  the  Department  of  Education,  state  education  agencies, 
Cooperative  and  LEA  boards?   Obviously  all  are  policy  makers  In  some 
sense  and  at  some  levels,  but  1t  would  be  impossible  to  structure  this 
section  so  that  discrete  sets  of  policy  statements  could  be  directed  at 
each.    Responsibility  for  policy  making  overlaps;  moreover,  the  imple- 
menters of  policy  made  at  a  superordlnate  level  become  the  makers  of 
policy  for  implementers  at  subordinate  levels.    Our  solution  to  this 
dilemma:   hope  that  each  kind  of  policy  making  audience  will  recognize 
those  recommendations  that  apply  to  1t,  in  whole  or  1n  part,  and  will 
take  appropriate  action. 

Another  issue  has  to  do  with  the  nature  of  policy  statements.  What 
is  a  policy  anyway?   A  guide  to  discretionary  action?   Governing  guide- 
lines?  Mandates?   Standing  rules?   Our  solution  to  this  dilemma:  avoid 
making  a  definition  of  policy  since  to  make  one  would  be  to  Invite 
differences  of  opinion  that  would  obscure  the  meaning  of  what  was  said 
and  divert  attention  from  it.    Instead,  permit  each  reader  his  or  her 
own  definition,  and  although  that  will  mean  some  confusion  1n  Interpre- 
tation, that  confusion  1s  less  offensive  than  complete  diversion. 

A  third  issue  has  to  do  with  whether  recommendations  should  be 
directive  or  simply  suggestive.    Our  solution  to  that  problem:  don't 
over-estimate  you  own  importance.    The  research  staff  1s  1n  no  position 
to  mandate  anything;  we  can  only  hope  to  be  persuasive  by  dint  of  strong 
and  well-docummented  argument. 

A  final  issue  has  to  do  with  the  form  of  the  recommendations.  It 
was  discovered  that  different  formats  for  policy  statements  emerged  from 
the  cases.    Sometimes  the  statement  took  the  form  of  a  caveat:  things  to 
remember  or  watch  out  for  while  policy  was  being  formulated.  At  other 
times  the  statement  pinpointed  some  need  for  which  a  particular  policy 
might  be  ameliorative.    At  still  other  times  the  statement  Involved  a 
trade-off:    having  done  this  you  have  reaped  that,  or,  if  you  do  this 
you  cannot  also  do  that.    Our  solution  to  this  problem:    put  In  all 
three,  organized  'nto  just  those  three  sections:    caveats,  needs,  and 
trade-effs. 


Caveats 


In  formulating,  reconsidering,  and  reformulating  policies,  policy 
makers  ought  to  be  mindful  of  the  following  caveats,  all  of  which  have 
emerged  from  one  or  more  of  the  studied  sites: 

1.    Policy  changes  are  the  keys  to  solving  many  problems  noted  at 
the  sites,  but  all  levels  of  policy  makers  and  implementers  must  act  in 
a  concerted  manner  if  mandated  policies  are  to  achieve  their  purposes. 
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There  1s  little  point  1n  setting  a  policy  which  lower  level  policy 
makers  will  find  repugnant  or  to  which  they  cannot  conform  because  of 
problems  of  resources,  staff  availability,  loc?l  culture,  and  the  like. 
As  changes  in  the  policies  governing  P.L.  94-14^  are  contemplated,  it  1s 
imperative  to  obtain  and  honor  Imputs  from  all  levels  to  avoid  pitfalls 
ard  to  provide  them  all  with  a  sense  of  ownership  and,  hence,  of  commit* 
merit. 

2.  Policy-in-intention  and  policy-in-implementation  are  not  the 
same.    There  is  always  a  noticeable  difference  between  a  policy  statement 
and  the  way  that  it  1s,  or  can  be,  carried  out.    First,  the  Intention  of 
a  policy  is  usually  difficult  to  divine.    When  the  policy  is  made  1n  the 
Congress  or  a  state  legislature,  the  policy  may  be  left  deliberately 
ambiguous  in  order  to  retain  as  many  constituents  as  possible.  Agencies 
charged  to  develop  guidelines  may  be  reluctant  to  make  statements  that 
might  be  interpreted  as  coop  1ng  the  legislative  body,  or  imputing  to 
them  Intents  other  than  those  they  "really"  had.   When  the  policy  1s 
Implemented,  resources  of  time,  energy,  and  money  almost  always  fall 
short  of  what  1s  required  to  carry  out  "full"  intent;  local  policy 
implementers  cut  corners,  ration  services,  and  make  their  own  interpre- 
tations 1n  order  to  fit  the  ends  to  the  means.    And  that  even  from  the 
well  intentloned  implementers,  those  street-level  bureacrats,  as  Llpsky 
(1980)  has  termed  them. 

3.  Thus,  while  laws  propose,  humans  dispose;  policy  makers  must 
legislate  for  reality,  not  for  an  ideal.    We  have  seen  that  P.L.  94-142 
imposes  a  burden  on  the  present  system  for  which  that  system  is  not 
quite  ready.    Yet  compliance  with  the  mandates  1s  stringently  enforced. 
The  result:    a  climate  of  fear  which,  like  all  anxieties,  debillcates 
and  constrains  performance.    Policy  makers  need  to  take  account  of  the 
real  conditions  and  circumstances  under  which  the  policies  will  be 
carried  out. 

4.  Furtnennore,  while  mandates  are  frequent,  guidance  Is  rare. 
P.L.  94-142  is  notorious  for  "laying  on"  mandates  while  falling  to 
specify  how  those  mandates  might  feasibly  be  carried  out.    It  is  now 
evident,  as  it  should  have  been  all  along,  the  local  agencies  do  not 
possess  the  expertise  to  do  what  they  are  ordered  to  do.    That  observa- 
tion is  not  a  reflection  on  their  Intelligence  or  wisdom,  for  it  is 
likely  that  no  one,  legislator,  Federal  or  state  bureaucrat,  or  university 
professor,  possesses  the  requisite  wisdom  and  experience.    It  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  all      c"hsequent  laws  and  policy  statements  recognized 
that  fact,  and  made  jome  provision  for  sharing  the  responsibility  for 
devising  means  to  achieve  the  mandated  ends.    Mechanisms  to  encourage 

and  enable  such  joint  effort  are  needed. 

5.  Policies  ought  not  to  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  locals 
will,  in  the  absence  of  stringent  enforcement  measures  ("teeth"  to 


assure  compliance),  fall  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities^    There  is 
some  evidence  from  the  past  that  not  all  localities  can  be  trusted  to 
"do  the  right  thing."   The  Federal  government  has  over  the  past  several 
decades,  and  1n  a  number  of  arenas,  taken  the  posture  that  its  special 
mission  in  education  is  to  identify  and  support  certain  "national  impera- 
tives.11  To  be  sure,  there  are  national  Imperatives,  but  there  are  also 
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local  demands  and  possibilities.    Policies  ought  not  to  be  written  in 
ways  that  close  out  the  latter  any  more  than  1n  ways  that  enable  local 
closeout  of  the  former.    We  have  seen  from  these  cases  that  local  autonomy 
is  a  powerful  dynamic;  that  perhaps  the  major  force  acting  to  constrain 
Cooperatives  1s  the  fear  that  locals  will  be  required  to  give  up  even 
more  of  their  decision  making  power.    That  fear  must  be  taken  into 
account,  and  the  local  desire  to  be  a  full  partner  must  be  honored. 

6.  Policies  ought  not  to  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  compliance 
is  equivalent  to  quality.    We  have  seen  from  these  cases  that  monitoring 
is  primarily  a  "check-off"  process;  whether  a  child-find  program  is  in 
operation  1s  more  important  than  whether  1t  1s  turning  up  the  appropriate 
youngsters;  whether  there  Is.  an  IEP  1s  more  appropriate  than  what  it 
says;  and  so  on.    Now  the  research  team  suspect  that  monitoring  has 
devolved  into  a  kind  of  "deliverables"  listing  precisely  because  no  one 
knows  that  quality  would  mean  and  what  Us  indicators  are.    But  the  need 
to  save  face  1s  rampant;  everyone  pretends  that  he  or  she  does  know,  and 
that  when  these  check-offs  occur,  quality  can  be  assumed  to  have  been 
checked  also.    But  this  tendency  can  be  shortdrcuited  |f  policy  statements 
clearly  separate  the  Issues  of  presence  and  quality,  and  propose  criteria 
for  the  latter.    If  criteria  are  not  known,  there  should  be  no  pretence 
that  anything  else  is  being  checked  than  presence. 

7.  Policies  should  emphasize  remedies  and  not  penalties.  The 
language  of  "mandate"  and  "compliance"  is  rampant  at  all  the  sites;  it 
is  as  though  a  local  agency  could  have  only  one  reason  for  failure  to 
comply,  and  that  1s  willful  disobedience.    "By  God,"   the  policies  seem 
to  say,  "They  will  comply  or  we'll  have  their  heads."   The  result  is 
that  when  mistakes  are  made,  or  shortcomings  occur,  one's  every  instinct 
is  to  hide  them  and  hope  they  won't  be  noticed  when  the  compliance  check 
is  made.    But  it  should  be  clear  by  this  time  that  not  nearly  enough  is 
known,  about  either  proper  ends  or  means,  to  support  so  dogmatic  an 
attitude.    A  policy  that  openly  recognized  the  high  probability  of 
failures  and  mistakes,  and  afforded  means  to  redress  them,  would  ultimately 
be  of  much  greater  significance  than  one  that  promised  merely  to  punish. 

8.  Finally,  it  should  be  evident  that  legal  mandates  aren't  enough; 
there  must  also  be  local  commitment.   What  we  have  here  is  a  case  of  the 
classic,  "You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water  .  .  .  ."   These  cases  have 
illustrated  not  only  variability  1n  commitment  from  site  to  site,  but 
have  dramatized  the  powerful  role  played  by  local  history,  experience 
and  political  culture.    Clearly  no  mandate  1s  likely  to  overcome  such 
fundamental  differences  quickly.    What  we  face  here  is  a  long-term 
problem  that  will  have  to  be  worked  at  over  a  period  of  generations. 
That  progress  has  been  made  cannot  be  doubted;  P.L.  94-142  1s  itself  a 
powerful  testament  in  favor  of  that  assertion.    But  patience  will  serve 

us  all  better  at  this  point  than  anger;  understanding  better  than  intemper- 
ance; a  helping  hand  better  than  a  heavy  hand.    To  those  whose  children 
are  adversely  affected  by  the  history  of  political  culture  it  is  a 
bitter  pill  to  swallow,  and  pol Icy-makers  must  surely  do  all  they  can  to 
limit  their  torment.    But  a  supportive  political  culture  takes  time  to 
build;  what  we  should  be  doing  is  laying  plans  for  building  it  rather 
than  railing  against  the  incomprehensible  slowness  of  the  process. 
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Needs 


Needs  are  shortfalls  which  policymakers  could  compensate  if  they 
chose  to  do  so.    Of  course  they  must  balance  those  needs  relating  to 
P.L.  94-142  ?ga1nst  other  kinds  of  needs  for  which  they  must  also  provide 
resources  and  support;  the  decisions  Involved  are,  1n  the  final  analysis, 
a  matter  of  values.    There  1s  nothing  "natural,"  Inherent,  or  compelling 
about  the  following  11st  of  needs;  1t  does  represent,  however,  what 
those  most  intimately  Involved  with  the  implementation  of  P.L.  94-142  in 
rural  Cooperative  settings  believe  to  be  crucial  to  their  continuing  and 
expanding   successful  operation. 

1.  Clarify  and  simplify  P.L.  94-142.    Some  of  this  confusion 
arises  from  the  fact,  already  noted,  that  major  bills  are  always  deliber- 
ately ambiguous  in  order  to  retain  constituents.    Another  factor  1n  this 
case  is  that  even  professionals  in  the  field  of  special  education  do  not 
agree  on  terminology  and  basis  therapeutic  concepts.    Still  another  is 
the  fact  that  any  bill,  no  matter  how  carefully  written,  is  subject  to  a 
variety  of  interpretations;  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
case  of  Rowley  is  illustrative  of  the  fact  that  even  these  honorable 
gentlemen  could  not  agree  on  interpreting  the  bill's  provisions— a 
strong  minority  ^eport  was  filed. 

2.  Provide  more  resources.    A  major  stated  purpose  of  P.L.  94-142 
is  to  assist  the  states  fiscally  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  Some 
funds  have  been  provided,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  mandates  that 
were  laid  on.    The  absolute  level  of  funds  available  to  do  the  jo&~ even 
in  states  like  that  of  Midland— is  too  low.  Of  course  every  program 
always  is  found  to  need  more  funds;  no  doubt  careful  examination  by  the 
Cooperatives  might  Identify  ways  in  which  existing  resources  could  be 
better  allocated.    But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  more  dollars  are 
needed  if  the  P.L.  94-142  programs  are  to  move  to  the  next  plateau  of 
effectiveness. 

3.  Provide  more  resources,  proportionately,  to  rural  areas. 
Everything  costs  more  in  the  country:    services  are  more  expensive  to 
provide,  as  we  have  seen;  human  resources  are  not  In  place,  and  incen- 
tives are  required  to  ameliorate  that  problem;  perquisites  are  needed  to 
offset  the  rural  disadvantage;  even  more  training  than  one  might  expect 
is  needed  because  of  the  relative  youth  and  inexperience  of  those  persons 
who  are  recruited;  and  so  on.    It  is  a  truism  in  business  that  volume 
gives  one  a  competitive  edge,  but  with  rural  cooperatives,  it  1s  expected 
that  they  compete  equally  in  the  face  of  sparseness.    Special  subsidies 
are  required  to  restore  their  competitive  ability.    Some  sort  of  "rural 
weight11  should      developed  along  the  lines  that  provides  LEAs  extra 
funds  for  handicapped  students  1n  proportion  to  the  degree  of  severity. 

4.  Fully  fund  mandated  programs.    It  simply  adds  Insult  to  injury 
when  mandated  programs  are  not  fully  funded.    In  most  states  special 
education  expenditures  are  not  fully  reimbursed— the  injury.    But  when 
the  authorized  reimbursement  is  not  provided,  the  Insult  follows.  Among 
these  five  cases  only  one  state  failed  to  carry  out  Its  responsibility, 
but  even  that  one  case  should  not  be  tolerated. 
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5.  Build  in  the  state  as  a  major  actor.    We  have  seen  that  it  1s 
the  parallel  state  law  rather  than  P.L.  94-142  which  most  locals  have  in 
mind  when  they  think  of  compliance.    Me  have  seen  that  it  is  SEA  personnel 
who  monitor,  and  that  Directors  of  Cooperatives  consider  the  SEA  to  be 

an  integral  and  vital  part  of  their  political  "beats."    In  short,  Coopera- 
tives attend  to  the  state  and  are  only  rarely  cognizant  of  Federal 
involvement.    The  SEA  thus  provides  a  "natural"  channel  through  which 
Cooperatives  can  be  influenced.    Any  revisions  or  extensions  of  P.L.  94-142 
should  contemplate  designating  the  SEA  as  a  chief  actor  in  a  more  formal 
way,  to  exploit  that  channel. 

6.  Stimulate  the  redesign  of  state  equalization/funding  formulas. 
Vie  have  seen  that  often  equalization  is  not  very  equal;  rural  LEAs  and 
Cooperatives  continue  to  however  near  the  "poor"  end  of  the  continuum. 
New  formulas  are  desperately  needed.    The  Midland  example  of  a  common 
tax  base  plus  an  equalization  increment  is  probably  a  good  model  to 
follow— at  least  from  a  special  education  perspective.    Further,  services 
should  not  be  reimbursed  on  a  head-count  basis,  for  in  general,  some 
minimum  level  of  service  must  be  provided  regardless  of  the  absolute 
number  of  clients  being  served;  thus,  service  costs  do  not  rise  or  fall 
in  proportion  to  headcount  but  remain  more  or  less  constant.    And,  no 
account  is  typically  taken  of  extraordinary  start-up  costs.  Finally, 
state  economic  dilemmas  ought  not  to  be  solved  by  "juggling"  elements  of 
the  formula  (the  example  in  Midland's  state  of  altering  the  formula  from 
a  base  of  average  per  pupil  expenditures  to  lowest  per  pupil  expendi- 
tures is  a  case  in  point).    To  do  so  renders  planning  moot  and  balances 
budgets  on  the  backs,  in  this  case,  of  handicapped  children. 

7 .  Provide  assistance  in  carrying  out  legislated  mandates.  Ue 
have  seen  that  mandates  are  frequent  but  guidance  is  rare.    lIas  and 
Cooperatives  need  assistance  in  knowing  how  best  to  respond  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law.    Providing  for  technical  assistance,  from  the 
SEA,  a  consultant  corps,  or  even  from  private  advisors,  is  essential  if 
performance  is  to  improve.    At  the  very  least  some  means  of  sharing 
successful  experience  from  site  to  site  should  be  devised. 

3.    Allow  for  more  flexibility  and  variation  at  the  local  level. 
We  have  seen  that  a  strict  application  of  existing  mandates  does  not 
always  prove  to  be  most  usefully  responsive  to  local  conditions.  Further- 
more, locals  need  and  want  more  local  option;  to  preserve  their  feelings 
of  self-esteem,  and  to  foster  "buying  into"  the  program,  local  autonomy 
needs  to  be  recognized  and  honored.    In  more  technical  language,  what  is 
needed  is  a  policy  more  idiographlcally  and  less  nomothetical ly  oriented. 

9.    Reduce  the  existing  "climate  of  fear".    We  have  seen  that  the 
present  emphasis  on  compliance  wreaks  havoc  with  effective  program 
operation.    Almost  as  much  time  1s  spent  by  some  persons  on  compliance 
activities  anc  compliance  paperwork  as  on  service  delivery.  Almost 
everyone  agrees  that  P.L.  94-142  and  its  local  parallel  laws  are  over- 
requlated.    Local  integrity  needs  to  be  more  openly  recognized;  emphasis 
iust  be  shifted  from  compliance  to  quality;  guidelines  and  regulations 
need  to      reduced  in  number  and  simplified  in  the  bargain. 
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10.  Provide  personnel  incentives.    We  have  seen  that  a  particular 
problem  of  rural  Cooperatives  and  LEAs  is  their  inability  to  attract  and 
retain  professional  personnel.    There  are  surely  many  disincentives  to 
their  recruitment  and  retention.    These  disincentives  can  in  part  be 
offset  by  providing  differential  salary  schedules  and  other  perquisites; 
the  example  of  Midland  is  a  case  in  point.   Of  course  all  these  things 
cost  money;  again,  it  may  be  possible  to  provide  for  them  through  a 
reimbursement  "weight"  for  personnel  in  rural  areas. 

11.  Provide  increased  pre-service  and  in-service  opportunities. 
We  have  seen  that  a  major  impediment  to  the  effective  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  system  mandated  by  P.L.  94-142  is  the  fact  that  personnel 
have  not  been  and  are  not  being  trained  for  the  "new"  roles  called  for, 
whether  regular  or  special  teachers  or  administrators.    Efforts  have 

been  made  in  the  past  to  influence  pre-service  education,  as  for  example, 
through  the  "Dean's  Grants  Projects, 11  but  these  have  been  notoriously 
unsuccessful.    In-service  training  is  particularly  difficult  in  rural 
areas  because  of  the  accessibility  problem;  moreover,  regular  teachers 
thus  far  have  failed  to  see  a  real  need  for  re-education.    It  is  impera- 
tive that  close  attention  be  given  to  this  problem  and  new  mechanisms 
and  programs  be  devised  that  counter  the  problems  of  the  old  and  provide 
both  institutional  and  individual  incentives. 

12.  Stimulatethe  development  of  additional,  optional,  models  of 
service  delivery.    The  mandates  of  P.L.  94-142  not  only  lay  on  the 
present  system  tasks  of  which  the  present  system  1s  incapable,  but  in 

fact  lay  them  on  in  monolithic  fashion.    It  is  a  philosophic  presupposition 
of  this  research  that  context  is  all-important,  and  surely  the  five 
cases  bear  this  point  out  well.    We  see  that  many  local  parameters  can 
enter  into  the  mix  as  "mutual  shapers":    history,  funding  pattern, 
tradition,  state  law,  local  attitudes,  feelings  of  autonomy,  relative 
experience  of  personnel,  degree  of  previous  success  experiences,  and  on 
and  on  and  on.    Some  attention  should  be  given  to  the  development  of 
alternative  mode^  among  which  a  particular  local  Cooperative  might 
choose,  that  reflect  different  possible  permutations  of  such  factors  and 
allow  a  greater  degree  of  individualization  on  the  organizational  level. 
It  is  a  truism  of  teachers  that  they  must  begin  where  the  pupils  are; 
similarly,  policies  must  start  where  the  institutions  are. 

Tradeoffs 

Virtually  all  policies  imply  some  trade-offs;  these  trade-offs  need 
to  be  kept  in  mind,  and  weighed,  as  part  of  the  policy  decision  process. 
Trade-offs  provide  policy  makers  with  decision  options:    if  they  do  X. 
then  they  cannot  also  do  X»  or  1f  they  do  X  they  necessarily  also  buy 
into  X*    In  this  less  than*  perfect  world  virtually  nothing  1s  free 
("there  is  no  free  lunch");  everything  bears  its  price.    The  trade-offs 
listed  below  expose  some  costs  that  are  often  overlooked. 

1.     J£:    You  insist  on  complete  conformity  in  meeting  national 
imperatives  such  as  those  Idealized  in  P.L.  94-142; 

THEN:    You  decrease  the  Implemented  ability  to  respond  to 
local  setting  demands. 
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That  is  to  say,  national  imperatives  and  local  needs  are  often  at 
cross  purposes.    Now  of  course  If  those  local  needs  are  illegal  or 
inhumane,  It  is  right  to  emphasize,  indeed,  to  insist  on,  national 
imperatives.    But  most  are  not,  and  if  these  local  needs  cannot  be  met, 
hostility,  non-conformity,  and  outright  resistance  may  resalt.  A 
balanced  posture  is  well-advised. 

2.  IF:    You  provide  for  maximum  authority  and  responsibility  to 
Ee  vested  in  the  Cooperative; 

THEN:    You  correspondingly  diminish  the  authority  and  respon- 
sibility  of  the  member  LEAs. 

Given  the  concern  over  autonomy  that  has  been  encountered  in  these 
five  cases,  it  is  useful  to  think  about  setting  the  stage  in  ways  that 
will  permit  the  LEAs  to  retain  some  measure  of  authority  and  responsibi- 
lity. 

3.  JF:    You  reduce  the  amount  of  compliance  activity  (mainly 
paperwork)  from  the  presently  required  level; 

THEN:    You  will  increase  the  probability  that  more  effort  and 
energy  will  be  expended  on  service  delivery. 

It  is  the  case,  as  we  have  seen,  that  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort  are  expended  in  activities  that  relate  to  the  demonstration  and 
documentation  of  compliance.    Clearly  time  and  energy  devoted  to  such 
activities  cannot  also  be  devoted  to  service  delivery.    One  cannot  be 
sure,  of  course,  that  if  compliance  activity  were  to  be  reduced,  the 
saved  time  and  energy  would  be  applied  to  improving  service  delivery, 
but  at  least  that  possibility  is  opened.    The  risk  involved  is  that  not 
only  compliance  documentation  activity  but  compliance  itself  will  diminish. 
We  judge  that  to  be  a  rather  low  probability  occurrence,  however. 

4.  J£:    You  mandate  compliance  with  rigid  specifications; 

THEN:    You  inhibit  the  adapativeness,  creativity,  and  respon- 
siveness ".eeded  to  educate  handicapped  ..lildren  most  appro- 
priately. 

Rigid  specifications  are  spawned  by  distrust  and  by  the  desire  to 
eliminate  ineffectiveness  and  inefficiency.    If  the  process  can  be 
specified  down  to  its  last  detail,  the  system  becomes  "foolproof";  any 
agent  can  carry  it  out  flawlessly.    But  this  kind  of  perfection  suffers 
from  a  most  serious  deficiency:    it  is  completely  non-adaptable.  Any 
deviation  from  expectation  (and  the  real  world  flourishes  on  such  devia- 
tions) cannot  be  handled;  the  infamous  "Catch-22"  is  an  almost  certain 
outcome.    Ironically,  the  more  detailed  the  specifications,  the  greater 
the  probability  of  overall  program  failure. 

5.  _I£:    You  impose  a  complex  model  of  service  delivery; 

THEN:    You  may  inhibit  the  ability  of  LEAs  and  Cooperatives  :o 
carry  it  out. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  requirements  laid  on  by  P.L.  94- H2  are  too 
advanced  to  be  carried  out  by  the  educational  system  in  its  present  state. 
Dealing  with  this  problem  also  involves  "starting  where  the  pupil  is." 
Asking  for  a  small  step  constitutes  a  challenge;  asking  for  a  large  step 
results  in  frustration  and  withdrav:al. 

6.     J£:    You  mandate  Cooperatives  to  insure  equality  of  service; 

THEN:    You  may  reduce  the  efficiency  of  its  operation. 


Equality  is  no  doubt  a  worthy  goal,  but  it  cannot  be  reached  by 
mandate  alone.    Equality  implies  treating  everyone  equally,  but,  in  the 
case  of  handicapped  youngsters,  unequal  treatment  is  often  called  for, 
depending  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case.    Insistence  on  "mere"  equality 
insures  bureaucratic  nonadaptabil ity  of  the  worst  kind.    Clearly  there 
must  be  safeguards  against  nonequality  on  irrelevant  grounds,  such  as 
racial  or  socioeconomic  bias.    But  such  safeguards  can  be  mounted  without 
completely  stultifying  the  ability  of  local  professionals  to  use  their 
best  judgment. 

7.  If.:    You  require  the  Cooperative  to  operate  in  such  a  way  as 
to  produce  stability  over  time; 

THEN:    You  will  also  reduce  the  equity  with  which  its  services 
are  rendered. 

Not  enough  is  known  about  handicapped  children  and  how  to  serve 
them,  especially  in  rural  areas,  to  require  early  stabilization  of  the 
Cooperative^  organizational  and  operational  form.    Unless  the  personnel 
associated  with  the  Cooperatives  are  in  a  position  to  make  adjustments, 
eventually  the  system  will  get  sufficiently  out  of  synchronization  with 
local  needs  as  to  produce  gross  inequities.    The  equity  of  time  A  is 
rarely  the  equity  of  time  JJ. 

8.  IF:    You  are  overly  permissive  in  permitting  LEAs  and  Coopera- 
tives to  take  any  path  that  seems  appropriate  to  them; 

THEN:    You  run  the  risk  that  there  will  be  a  loss  in  overall 
program  quality. 

This  trade-off  is  the  inverse  of  several  of  those  already  stated, 
Tn  the  press  for  adaptability  it  is  easy  to  overlook  the  possibility 
that  local  agencies  will  be  granted  too  much  freedom  and  flexibility. 
Without  some  guidance  at  the  local  level,  the  overall  program  will  lose 
cohesiveness  and  integrity  and  fail  in  its  overall  objectives,    A  balance 
is  needed. 

9.  j£:    You  permit  Cooperatives  to  operate  in  ways  that  increase 
service  potential; 

THEN:    You  run  the  risk  of  attracting  negative  politica. 
pressure. 
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Every  operation  has  Its  clientele  whu  want  and  .value  Its  services. 
Now  we  Lee  from  these  five  cases  tha*.  some  Cooperatives  offe*  a  rauch 
broader  range  of  programs  than  do  others.    Every  broadening  of  program 
scope  is  likely  to  produce  some  negative  criticise.    To  be  sure,  the 
clientele  to  whom  the  new  service  is  extended  will  je  supportive,  but 
these  niw  client  groups  uecome  smaller  and  seller  with  each  extension; 
presumably  the  more  important  program  elements  have  already  been  built 
1t.    The  old  clientele  will  complain  that  Its  resources  are  being  dimin- 
ished; others  will  complain  that  the  Cooperative  is  "empire-building;" 
still  others  will  complain  that  resources  are  being  diverted  from  other 
programs  (non-specia"  education)  for  dubious  purposes;  still  others  will 
a'jue  '•hat  the  procram  additions  are  "peripheral"  and  tt^t  their  educa- 
tional necessity  is  questionable.    If  Cooperatives  are      do  more;  the 
impact  of  that  expanded  ;)rogrim  should  be  carefully  assessed. 

10.  I£:    You  establish  Cooperatives  in  ways  that  make  them  inde- 
pendent of  ether  state  structures; 

THEN:    A,u  reduce  the  Cooperatives1  po>  tical  viability  and 
their  ability  to  get  things  done. 

Within  a  state  government  system,  no  une  appreciates  an  agency  per- 
mitted \o  operate  "outside  of  channels."   We  see  that  these  channels  are 
also  important  to  cue  Cooperative  itself,  providing  avenues  for  both 
professional  and  political  communi cation,  avenues  of  appeal,  Informal 
influence  networks,  pools  of  resources  to  be  tapped,  and  the  like. 
Cooperatives  such      those  in  Foothills  and  Midland  ere  more  politically 
viable—because  they  perform  several  functions  for  the  state  and  are 
plugged  into  a  state  network— than  those  such  as  River  mm1. —which  are 
established  under  permissive  state  legislation  to  be  relatively  independent. 

11.  JMF :    You  establish  Cooperatives  in  ways  that  are  new  or  novel; 

THEN:    \ou  may  inhibit  the  Cooperatives'  political  viability. 

This  trada-off  is  a  corollary  to  #10  above.    Cooperatives  perforce 
must  re^te  to  other  political  entities,  chief  among  them  being  tne  SEA 
and  the  „tate  legislature.    If  Cooperatives  take  the  form  of  novel 
agencies,  none  of  the  others  will  know  how  to  relate  to  the  u  Caution 
becomes  the  watchword  until  experience  builds  up.    In  the  interim,  the 
Cooperatives1  political  viability  is  low. 

12.  IF;    You  establish  Cooperatives  in  such  a  way  as  to  mandatorily 
Include  large  LEAs; 

THEN:    You  will  probably  experience  less  cooperation  and  more 
hostility  from  the  larger  than  the  smaller. 

This  tnde-off  relates  to  the  local  autonomy  problem.    Now  large 
LEAs  are  useful  to  include  in  Cooperatives  bcc:*jse  they  ofts*  have  the 
resources,  personnel,  and  facilities  to  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  Cooperative's  program.    On  the  other  hand,  they  also  can  use 
fhose  resources  to  establish  perfectly  acceptable  and  viable  local 
programs.    To  be  forced  into  a  Cooperative  when  one  has  the  means  to 
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remain  independent  is  the  ultimate  indignity,  the  final  affront  to  local 
autonomy.    It  would  prob^My  we  wise  to  increase  the  extent  to  which 
larger  LEAs  can  opt  in  or  out  of  Cooperatives;  providing  a  "safety 
hatch-  is  almost  a  necessity  in  some  instances  if  the  Cooperative  is  to 
function  effectively. 

13.  _IF:    You  cater  to  smaller  LEAs  as  Cooperative  members; 

THEN:    It  is  likely  that  handicapped  students  k,.1  be  more 
accepted  and  receive  more  personalized  service. 

We  see  from  the  cases  that  smallness  may  be  a  virtue  for  certain 
purposes,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  degree  of  acceptance  of  and  the 
quality  of  service  for  handicapped  students.    In  small  communities 
everyone  literally  does  know  everyone  else;  handicapped  children  are 
included.    Their  peers  and  ther  parents'  peers  have  L  )wn  them  all  their 
lives,  and  their  handicaps  are  more  likely  to  be  seen  as  "mild"  deviations 
than  really  handicapping  conditions.    Teachers  know  these  children  too, 
and  know  their  families;  this  contextual  knowledge  plus  the  warmth  that 
tends  to  accompany  longtime  relationships  results  in  more  personalized, 
and  probably  more  humane,  service.    Cooperatives  may  need  to  be  reasonably 
large  tc  function  effectively,  but  to  consist  of  smaller  LEAs  is  a 
virtue  from  this  perspective. 

14.  IF:    You  place  a  youngster  in  the  "most  appi  opriate"  setting 
Tropi  a  diagnostic  point  of  view; 

THEN:    You  run  the  risk  of  placing  him  or  her  in  a  setting 
which  is  not  the  most  appropriate  from  a  wholistic  point  of 
view. 

There  is  more  to  life  than  being  in  the  program  most  specifically 
designed  to  deal  with  your  particular  handicapping  condition.  Being 
taken  out  of  the  context  of  the  home  community,  being  removed  from  peer 
relationships  in  which  one  has  most  likely  been  accepted,  being  placed 
under  the  care  of  individuals  who  have  not  known  one  before  the  moment 
of  assignment,  having  to  spend  long  hours  1l  travel— none  of  these 
factors  is  likely  to  contribute  ico  wholesome  adjustment.    The  child  may 

better  off  in  the  home  LEA  in  a  program  that  is,  diagnostically, 
"second  choice. 11    It  may  even  be  the  case  that  assignment  to  such  a 
second  choice  program  nay  result  in  a  less  restrictive  environment  than 
might  otherwise  be  the  case,  as  we  observed  for  EMH  youngsters  assigned 
to  multi-categorical  rooms. 

★      *  * 

Policy-making  will  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  been,  an  art.  Good 
policy-making  depends  on  having  good  information,  but  good  information 
is  not  enough.    The  listing  of  needs  in  this  chapter  stems  from  informa- 
tion, but  judging  those  reeds  against  one  another  and  against  other 
neads  which  policy-makers  encounter  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  a  matter 
of  values.    That  values  play  a  key  role  1s  perhaps  most  apparent  from 
the  trade-offs  listed  above— virtually  every  policy  decision  confronts 
the  policy-maker  with  explicit  or  implicit  value  choices.    Further,  the 


caveats,  important  as  they  are,  will  not,  in  their  observance,  make  a 
Solomon  of  the  decision-maker— but  he  or  she  can  be  sure  that  in  their 
breach  will  trail  disaster.    It  is  a  lot  to  take  account  of  all  at  once, 
but  whoever  promised  the  policy-maker  a  rose  garden? 
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APPENDIX  A 
AUDITOR'S  REPORT 
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AUDITOR'S  REPORT 
Special  Education  In  Rural  America 
"A  :>aturalistic  Study  of  Collaborative  Service  Delivery" 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  determine  the  dependability 
and  confiraability  of  the  Special  Education  in  Rural  America  field  study  com- 
ponent.   The  process  of  inquiry  auditing  is  based  on  the  metaphor  of  the 
fiscal  auditor  whose  task  is  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  the  processes  used 
(dependability)  and  the  outcomes  reached  (confirmaWlity) .    I  agreed  to  act 
as  auditor  far  this  project,  because  I  share  the  belief  that  disciplined  in- 
quiry ought  to  be  open  to  inspection  and  verification.    As  auditor  I  acted 
on  behalf  of  a  larger  readership  who  in  general  would  not  be  able  to  read  the 
extensive  documents,  data  sources,  and  reports,  which  are  the  foundation  of 
this  inquiry.    The  overall  purpose  of  my  audit  waa  to  verify  that: 

1)  Interpretations  and  conclusions  were  grounded  in  the  data  and, 

2)  Inquiry  techniques  were  appropriate  to  the  study. 

In  order  to  respond  adequately  to  these  purposes  I  spent  nearly  three 
days  at  the  University  of  Kansas  conducting  the  audit.    Prior  to  this  I  was 
sent  a  copv  of  the  Technical  Report  on  the  Study,  three  letters  from  project 
staff  outlining  or  axplaining  the  project,  and  one  general  statement  document 
which  addressed  the  purposes  of  the  study.    I  read  these  documents  prior  to 
my  arrival  which  set  the  conceptual  context  :or  some  of  what  I  was  to  do.  The 
day  of  my  arrival,  I  met  with  Thomas  Sk-tic,  Earl  Knowlton,  and  Egon  Guba, 
project  staff  members,  to  orient  me  to  the  study,  the  audit  process,  and  to 
clarify  procures  and  expectations  related  to  the  process  of  and  the  final 
product  of  this  audit  report.    The  next  two  days  were  occupied  with  the  audit 
activities  1  will  now  describe. 

I  began  by  reading  the  five  case  studies  and  keeping  notes  to  myself  on 
key  findings  and  descriptive  data  which  I  wanted  to  check  and  verify.  Project 
staff  members  were  available  and  on  call  for  questions  and  were  gracious  in 
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orienting  me  to  their  cLta  classification  system,  which  made  it  very  easy  to 
find  the  original  data  source  for  verification.    These  researchers  constructed 
a  sophisticated  and  diligen:  system  for  retrieval  of  data  which  is  to  their 
credit.    It     abled  me  to  quickly  and  efficiently  find  the  data  source  I 
needed  and  I  could  then  continue  with  my  audit  activities.    Included  in  my 
notes  to  myself  I  delineated  those  documents  and  specimen  records  I  wished  to 
review.    This  was  the  next  step  in  my  auditing.    I  then  read  and  reviewed 
interview  protocols,  data  category  cards,  in-house  memos,  policy  statements 
from  each  State  Education  Department,  newsletters  from  four  of  the  states 
involved,  descriptions  of  programs,  copies  of  legal  statements  pertinent  to 
special  education,  fiscal  plans,  public  relations  documents,  evaluation  hand- 
books from  State  Education  Departments,  migrant  education  statutes  and  inter- 
pretations, related  and  pertinent  court  cases  and  the  state  plans  for  imple- 
mentation of  PL  94-142.    These  documents  helped  to  inform  the  data  on  the 
3x5  data  cards  and  the  two  researchers'  journals  I  read.    Furthermore,  they 
allowed  me  to  understand  better  the  historical  descriptive  sections  of  the 
five  case  studies.    I  sampled  the  categories  of  data  cards  in  four  of  the 
five  case  studies.    I  purposely  concentrated  on  four  of  the  five  cases  since  I 
was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  fifth  site  from  other  related  research  in 
which  I  have  been  involved.    Since  I  already  had  a  good  background  in  that 
instance,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  more  productive  to  focus  on  the  other  four. 
I  also  chose       review  the  cases  in  reverse  order  of  their  development,  because 
I  felt  that  the  researchers  would  have  exercised  their  skills  more  adroitly 
the  longer  they  stayed  in  the  field,  so  that  I  wouJd  be  reading  the  richer 
cases  first.    Actually,  each  of  the  cases  was   well  written,  well  documented, 
and  thorough  in  addressing  the  purposes  of  the  inquiry.    The  categories  of  data 
cards  I  sampled  and  read  from  each  case  study  were  guided  by  frequency  and 
distribution  criteria.    I  selected  the  categories  most  frequently  entered  in 
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all  cases  auu  u.u.ii,  chose  categories  contained  the  most  entries.    This  Indi- 
cated to  ue  ti.e  instance  of  those  categories  In  the  minds  of  the  participants 
of  the  stud, .    i  also  checked  the  data  cards  with  the  least  amount  of  entries 
and  any  irreguJar  category,  looking  for  sources  of  tension,  conflict,  or  circum- 
stances out  of  the  ordinary.    After  reading  the  case  studies  themselves  and  check- 
ing back  on  the  data  I  can  safely  say  that  the  data  were  collected  systematically, 
and  the  analysis  and  synthesis  found  in  the  case  studies  reflected  exactly  what 
was  in  the  raw  data  records  and  statements. 

I  then  decided  to  double  check  this  by  reeding  the  original  project  applica- 
tion to  NIE  and  all  related  correspondence.    I  found  that  the  research  plan  out- 
line matched  what  the  researchers  accomplished  which  attested  to  their  honesty 
and  integrity  throughout  the  project.    One  of  the  noticeable  characteristics  of 
the  five  case  studies  is  how  close  to  the  data  the  individual  researcher  stayed. 
Next,  I  reviewed  the  Halpern  dissertation,  (1983,  Indiana  University)  on  Auditing 
Naturalistic  inquiries  in  order  to  see  what  the  writer  described  as  far  as  stretch- 
ing the  fiscal  auaitor  metaphor  to  the  arena  of  educational  research.    At  various 
times  throughout  the  audit  I  spoke  to  the  investigators  of  the  project,  Skrtic, 
Knowlton  and  Cuba,  to  clarify  existing  statements  or  records  or  to  pose  questions 
to  them  about  their  own  style  of  writing,  or  decisions  they  made  in  the  field. 
They  were  open,  direct,  communicative  and  responsive  to  me. 

Additionally,  although  it  is  beyond  th    scope  of  the  dependability/ 
confirmability  audit  as  normally  defined,  it  was  clear  to  me  that  the  researchers 
had  taken  many  methodological  steps  that  would  shore  up  the  overall  credibility 
of  the  study,  including  (but  not  limited  to)  the  overall  member  checks  (site 
visit  3).  individual  member  checks  following  interviews,  debrief ings  with  local 
personnel  at  the  end  of  each  site  visit,  intra-staff  debrief ings,  and  f.riangulatlon. 

In  the  final  stages  of  the  audit,  I  concentrated  on  developing  "Suggestions 
for  Consideration"  for  the  final  debriefing  meeting  between  the  investigators  and 
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myself.    The  invent  gators  and  I  met  to  discuss  the  following  suggestions: 
A)     In  each  of  the  case  studies  there  appears  a  Note  to  the  Reader  section. 
This  section  would  be  more  helpful  to  the  reader  if  the  style  were 
uniform,    i  chink  the  reader  should  also  know  exactly  what  each  researcher 
did.    For  example,  a  simple  listing  of  numbers  of  people  interviewed, 
types  and  numbers  of  classes  observed,  etc.  would  be  informative.  Quite 
possibly  an  overview  statemeut  about  the  five  states  involved  would  be 
useful  for  the  reader  in  simply  understanding  the  scope  and  breadth  of 
the  P'  ject.    Furthermore,  any  statements  of  an  apologetic  tone  for  in- 
quiry processes  should  be  eliminated.    This  was  a  disciplined  inquiry. 
Ethnogi  phic  research  methods  (Naturalistic  Inquiry)  are  rich  in  history, 
tradition  and  practice  in  many  disciplines:    medicine,  law,  sociology, 
anthropology,  and  psychology  for  example.    If  the  reader  is  unaware  of 
this  body  of  literature,  it  is  up  to  the  reader  to  fill  in  these  gaps  not 
the  researchers  who  conducted  the  case  studies.    In  addition,  the  rigors 
and  demands  of  ethnoGraphic-naturalistic  case  studies  is  well  documented 
and  can  be  verified  by  speaking  to  those  researchers.    Let  the  uninformed 
reader  take  on  that  task  her/himself. 
B)    If  it  is  possible  to  cut  down  the  length  of  the  case  study,  I  would  1- 
vise  the  researcher's  to  do  so  without  compromising  the  power,  essence, 
and  substance  of  the  cases.    One  place  to  cut  would  be  the  section  on 
"the  referral  process  for  students."    This  process  is  already  well  des- 
cribed in  the  State  Plans.    People  who  work  in  special  education  are  wexl 
acquainted  with  this  referral  process.    Perhaps  a  footnote  could  lead 
the  reader  to  the  already  written  description.    Another  area  which  could 
be  compressed  is  the  demographic  description.    Whenever  possible,  I  would 
streamline  the  demographics  to  one  solid  paragraph.    Next,  the  sections 
on  funding  formulas,  while  incredibly  informative  and  dramatically 
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denkMcLuix.c  ot  che  individuality  of  the  regions  under  study,  were  lengthy 
and  laoorious  to  read.    Is  there  any  way  to  streamline  these  sections? 
Finall> ,  the  sections  which  describe  the  mechanics  of  a  given  regional 
unit  like  tn«  L.D.  program,  the  EMR  program,  and  the  gifted  program  could 
be  mentioned  in  a  sentence  or  two  by  way  of  description  only.  Those 
persons  who  work  in  Special  Education  are  more  than  acquainted  with  these 
terms  ac.d  programs.    Again,  a  footnote  or  an  appendix  describing  these 
terras  and  programs  might  better  serve  the  purpose  of  the  study.    I  realise 
frora  my  own  experience  as  a  case  study  researches  that  I  am  reluccant  to 
cut  anything  out  of  the  report  and  that  critical  trade-offs  are  faced 
when  one  deletes  any  part  of  a  descriptive  narrative.    I  am  requesting 
that  the  researcher's  consider  this  course  of  action  to  allow  for  a  more 
compressed  case  description  without  sacrificing  substance. 
In  summary,  the  audit  trail  included  raw  data;  samples  of  data  reduction, 
reconstruction  and  synthesis;  process  notes  (journals  and  researcher's  note 
on  the  case  studies);  and  intentions  described  in  the  proposal.    After  review- 
ing and  verifying  this  trail  I  do  not  hesitate  at  all  to  say  that  the  investi- 
gators of  this  research  project  grounded  their  interpretations  and  conclusions 
in  the  data  and  furthermore  chose  the  best  possible  techniques  ^  do  so.  In 
the  first  meeting  with  the  investigators  I  questioned  each  of  them  about  their 
predispositions  and  biases.    They  described  for  me  their  interest  in  special 
education  (two  of  the  researchers  teach  classes  in  special  education  for 
example)  and  their  degree  of  interest  and  commitment  to  that  field  presently 
and  in  the  foreseeable  future.    I  needed  to  clarify  this  at  the  onset  to  be 
clear  about  this  bias,  which  I  view  as  healthy  and  requisite  to  conducting 
in  depth  case  studies  over  leng  periods  of  tlae.    One  of  the  reasons  one  has 
to  have  some  strong  interest  in  such  endeavors  is  that  the  length  of  time, 
degree  of  energy  needed  to  sustain  oneself  in  the  field  over  time  (in  this 
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case  ovei  two  years)  and  the  disciplined  demands  of  field  work  are  all 
encompassing    if  you  don't  love  the  topic  and  what  you  are  doing  you  run 
the  risk  of  disengaging  yourself  from  the  participants  under  study  and  there- 
fore run  the  risk  of  being  untrue  to  your  participants  interpretations  of 
what  the>  experience  in  their  given  social  setting.    This  is  what  case  study 
research  is  about.    It  is  thorough  in-depth  cane  studies  such  as  these  five 
cases  that  a  body  of  descriptive  and  explanatory  data  will  be  constructed. 
It  is  a  time  consuming,  reflective,  deeply  personal  mode  of  inquiry.    It  re- 
quires carefulness  in  language  and  style  of  writing  which  these  researchers 
eminently  displayed.    The  investigators  of  this  study  have  conducted  and 
maintained  a  disciplined  inquiry.    The  data  collected  verify  this  rather 
diractly.    It  is  a  node!  of  excellent  research  processes  and  the  substance 
of  the  findings  are  powerful.    They  are  to  be  commended  for  so  diligent  and 
scholarly  an  activity. 
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Auditor  Background 

Valerie  Janesick  is  an  experienced  ethnographic  researcher.    She  has 
conducted  five  major  long  tern  case  studies.    She  has  served  as  dissertation 
director  of  two  long  term  ethnographic  case  studies  at  SUNY  Albany  (McDevmott. 
1981  and  Licopoii  1983).    She  is  currently  directing  two  dissertation  studies 
using  the  ethnographic  methods  of  participant  observation  and  interview.  She 
cond.-ed  the  mini-training  workshops  on  Ethnographic  Research  Methods  of  the 
American  Educational  Research  Association  annual  meetings  in  New  York,  1982 
and  Montreal,  1983.    She  has  conducted  workshops  on  this  method  in  the  United 
State*  and  Canada  at  leading  universities.    She  currently  teaches  a  course 
in  Qualitative  Research  Methods  and  has  published  the  resultt  of  her  research 
projects  in  Curriculum  Inquiry.  Secondary  Education  Today.  Studies  in  Art 
Educatlon  aau  0Cher  jamais.    She  has  completed  a  study  on  the  Fillmore  Arts 
Center  in  Washington,  D.C.  to  be  published  in  Daedalus,    she  is  currently 
conducting  an  interview  study  of  woaen  leaders  in  up-state  New  York.  This 
summer  she  will  begin  a  book  on  issues  in  Migrant  Education,  the  culmination 
of  three  years  oi  data  collection  using  interview  and  observation  techniques. 

Professor  Janesick  is  familiar  with  the  substance  of  the  Special  Education 
in  Rural  America  project  having  read  the  literature  related  to  PL  94-142 
under  two  influences; 

1)  She  recently  Chaired  the  dissertation  of  Lorenzo  Licopoii  who  wrote 
en  the  implementation  of  PL  94-142  in  four  school  districts  in  upstate 

N'ew  York. 

2)  She  served  JS  a  nember  of  the  SUNY  Albany  Dean's  Grant  Committee 
1981-82,  to  help  develop  a  plan  to  educate  faculty  members  about 
PL  94-142.    Furthermore,  as  Project  Director  for  The  Migrant  Tutorial 
Outreach  Program  at  SUNY-Albany,  she  is  familiar  with  delivery  of 
tutorial  services  to  rural  disadvantaged  children  of  migrant  farmworkers. 
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Valerie  J,  Janesicu  190  Spring  Street,  Apt,  5 

Assistant  Professor  Albany,  New  York  12203 

Department       Ptcgiam  Home:  518-436-7459 

Developi     ;  &  Evaluation 
State  Uni    rsity  of  Hju  York  at  Albany 
1400  Washington  Avenue 
Albany,  New  York  12222 
Offices:  518-457-8238 
518-455-6249 


EDUCATION: 

Ph.D.  1977  Michigan  State  University 

East  Lansing,  Michigan 


Curriculum  and  Instruction:  Concentration 
in  philosophy,  sociology  and  classroom 
ethnography  and  application  of  research 
to  continuing  education  for  teachers. 


Postgraduate  1971-72        University  of  Michigan 

Studies  Grant  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


Ford  Foundation  Grant  in  Communication  Studies 


M.A.  1971  fowling  Green  State  University 

Bowling  Green,  Ohio 
Radio-TV-Film 

B.3.  19/0  Eastern  Michigan  University 

Ypsilanti,  Michigan 
Drama-English  Education 


RELATED  QUALIFICATIONS: 

-  Fourteen  years  teaching  experience  includes:    elementary,  middle  school,  junior 

college  and  university  levels. 

-  Teaching  experience  in  continuing  education  for  veteran  teachers. 

-  Administrative -experience  as  Project  Director  for  a  major  training  grant  at  a 

major  university;  director  of  a  600-person  residence  hall  at  a  major 
university. 

-  Extensive  experience  as  a  researcher  employing  ethnographic  techniques  in 

educational  settings  including:    interview,  participant  observation, 
and  field  research  of  extended  durations. 

-  Demonstrated  ability  in  program  development  and  curriculum  planning,  implemen- 

tation and  evaluation. 

-  Experience  in  conducting  demographic  studies. 

-  Experience  in  writing  and  editing  research  proposals. 

-  Experience  in  obtaining  funding  at  a  major  university  from  state  and  federal 

sources. 

-  Extensive  study  of  communication,  philosophy,  social  psychology,  educational 

psychology  (learning  and  cognition  emphasis)  and  the  arts. 

-  Public  relations  experience  as  organizer,  publicist,  interviewee,  introducer 

of  visiting  international  scholars  in  a  colloquia  series  ar  a  major 
university. 
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PROFESSIONAL  EX1 j RirNCE: 
Teaching 

Assistant  Frcfe^bur,  School  of  Education,  Department  of  Program  Development  and 
Evaluation,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany,  1979  -  present. 
Teaching  graduate  courses  in  Ethnographic  Research  in  School  Settings, 
Instructional  Analysis,  Elements  of  Supervision,  and  Supervision  in  the 
Elementary  School.    Coordinator  of  graduate  interns  in  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  and  supervision  of  interns  in  their  fieldvork.    All  academic 
duties;  school,  departmental,  and  student  committees. 

Project  Director:    State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany,  Tutorial 
Program.    Ml  administrative  and  training  function;    tutorial  program 
development;  in-service  training  seminars  for  students;  represent  New 
York  State  on  the  National  Mgrant  Reading  Curriculum  Committee,  Little 

Rock  Arkansas. 

Outside  ExL^xner  and  Visiting  Professor,  University  of  Alberta,  Edaont  n, 
Alberta,  Ethnographic  Research  Workshops,  invited  seminars. 

Visiting  Professor.    University  of  Regina,  Regina,  Saskatchewan, 
Summer  Session  1982,  teaching  graduate  course  in  Program  Evaluation. 

v^iscant  Professor,  Department  of  Education,  California  Polytechr.  j  State  Univ- 
ersity, San  Luis  Obispo,  California,  Academic  year  1978-1979. 
Taught  curses  in  Instructional  Processes  and  Learning  Processes  and 
seminar  on  Learning  Theory  and  Cognitive  Development.  Supervising 
student  teachers  in  elementary  and  seco.^ry  schools* 

Instructor,  Lansing  Community  College,  Lansing,  Miclu^m,  August  1977-1978. 

Taught  courses  in  Dance  History,  Choreography,  Modern  Dance,  Medieval- 

Preclassical  Drnce  and  Ballet. 

Assistant  Instructor,  Michigan  State  University,  September  1977-August  1978. 

Taught  seminars  in  Philosophy  in  the  Classroom  Curriculum  Construction, 
inundations  of  Education,  Child  Development.    Supervised  intern-teachers. 
Conducted  research  for  *he  Teacher  Education  Department. 

Graduate  Assistant,  Michigan  State  University,  September  1974-August  1977. 

Teaching  duties  included  seminars  on:    Ethics  and  Education,  Logic  for 
Teacher Foundations  of  Education. 

Graduate  Assistant,  Bowling  Green  State  University,  September  1970-August  1971. 

Taught  courses  in  communications  and  speech,  Introduction  to  Broad- 
casting, Filmmaking  I-II. 

Teacher  of  Grades  1-2,  tor  two  years,  and  Grades  6-7-8,  for  one  year,  in  the 

Detroit,  Michigan,  area. 
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Research 

1979-  pre&ent  -  Principal  Investigator  -  Migrant  Education  Project  (ethnographic) 

1978-1979       -  Principal  Investigator  -  Teaching  at  the  University  level  (ethno- 
graphic) 

1976-1977       -  Principal  Investigator  -  C*ee  Study  of  a  Teacher's  Classroom 

Perspective  (ethnographic) 

1970-1971       -  Principal  Investigator  -  Demographic  Study  of  Broadcasting  Stations 

in  North-Central  0h<o 

Administration  jf  Funded  Projects 

1980-  present      Project  Director,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany,  Tutorial 

Outreach  Program 

July  1,  1980-June  30,  1981              $119,000.00  July       1982  - 

July  1,  1981-September  30,  1981         $19,500.00  juna  30    1Q83  ««S  77?  no 

Oct.  1,  1981-June  30,  1982                 $82,000.00  ,  f    !  ^l™*  $85'772'00 

July  it  1983  - 

Consulting  Ju»e  30,  1984  $72,000.00 

v 

1974-  present      School  districts  in-  Michigan,  California,  University  of  Alberta 

at  Edmonton,  Albany  BOCES,  University  of  Kansas.  Lawrence. 
Kansas .  '  * 

Ciirrlcn lum  Development 

1975-  present    Various  projects  at  Michigan  State  University,  Teacher  Corps  Project; 

Lansing  Community  College,  Associate  Arts  Program;  Sfcbie  Department 
of  Education,  Lansing,  Michigan;  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Albany,  Tutorial  Outreach  Program  tutor  training. 

Publ; cations 

"Accountability  and  the  Schools,"  Secondary  Education  Today.  Summer  1975. 

Journal  of  the  Michigan  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals. 

Review  of  Dan  Lortie's  book,  School  Teacher,  in  Secondary  Education  Today. 

Fall  J  976.    —  '  

Dissertation:    "An  Ethnographic  Study  of  a  Teacher's  Classroom  Perspective." 

This  descriptive  case  study  was  undertaken  over  a  ten  month  period. 
One  elementary  school  teacher  was  observed  and  interviewed  over  time 
to  determine  his  classroom  perspective. 

Monograph:    Restarch  Series  No.  33,  Institute  for  Research  on  Teaching,  Michigan 
State  University,  East  Unsing,  Michigan,  1979.    "Aa  Ethnographic  Study 
of  a  Teacher's  Classroout  Perspective." 

"The  Teacher's  Classroom  Perspective  as  the  Classroom  Curriculum,"  Secondary 
Education  Today,  volume  21,  Number  3,  Spring  1980.   
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Publications 

M0£  Snakes  and  Circles:    Understanding  Croup  Process  through  a  Case  Study," 
Curriculum  Inquiry.  Summer  1982* 

"Art  Education  as  Experience:    A  Reply  to  Art  Education  as  Ethnology,"  Studies 
in  Art  Education.  Spring  1982. 

Book  Review  of  Green,  Judith  and  Cynthia  Wallatt,  Ethnography  and  Language  in 
Educational  Settings  for  Journal  Reading  Behavior.  Spring  1982 • 

"Constructing  Grounded  Theory:    Reflections  on  a  Case  Study  of  a  Professor  of 

Architectural  Design",  Studies  in  Art  Education.  Vol.  24.  November  1. 
1982.   

"Developing  Grounded  Theory:    Reflections  on  a  Case  Study  of  An  Architectural 
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There  are  few  motels  in  Riverhill  County.    There  are  no  Interstate 
highways,  and  the  largest  town  numbers  only  about  1,400  souls,    in  any 
event,  just  across  the  river  t^  the  west,  which  is  also  the  state  line, 
there  is  a  medium-sized  city  with  an  Interstate  cleaving  it  and  an  abun- 
dance of  "brand-name"  motels.    When  we    *  si  ted  we  stayed  in  one  of  those. 

There's  only  one  way  into  Riverhill  County  from  there— across  a  high 
bridge  that  gives  the  approaching  traveler  a  bird's  eye  view  of  what  we 
will  find  on  the  other  side.    That's  Rivertown  below--marrily  a  bedroom 
suburb  for  the  city  we  just  ]eft  although  with  its  share  of  small  indus- 
tries—sprawled on  the  flood  plain  and  convoluted  to  fit  itself  to  the 
river's  meanderings.    The  county,  we  soon  find  as  we  drive  east  (soe 
Figure  lj,  harbors  two  cultures,  to  fit  its  two  geographically  differen- 
tiated areas.    The  "river  people"  live  in  the  flood  plain  of  the  west 
end,  a  plain  partly  urbanized  and,  despite  its  geologic  origins,  not  much 
suited  to  agriculture.    The  "hill  people"  live  on  the  rolling  hiTs  of 
the  east  end,  tilling  what  a*  first  appear  to  be  intractable,  rocky 
slopes,  but  on  close  examination  turn  out  to  be  uncom.iK>nly  fertile  glacial 
deposit's  bringing  as  much  as  $^k000  per  acre.    The  hill  people  and  the 
river  people  don't  have  much  in  common;  the  fonner  are  "old  families" 
whose  great-grandfathers  moved  to  Riverhill  from  the  Midwest  a  century 
ago,  while  the  latter  are  relative  transient*  who  have  lived  here  perhaps 
only  a  generation  at  best.    They  work  at  different  kinds  of  jobs;  they 
enjoy  different  levels  of  the  socio-economic  scale;  they  are  racially  and 
ethnically  dissimilar.    But  they  do  have  something  in  common.    They  have 
handicapped  children. 

The  county  has  five  unified  school  districts  within  its  boundaries, 
with  fou    of  them  located  in  the  four  largest  towns.    Rivertown,  tnat  we 
just  passed  through,  has  261  pupils  and  23  teachers,  housed  in  a  ratively 
new  building.    A  century  ago  Rivertown's  population  had  a  large  proportion 
of  blacks;  now  its  blacks  number  10  to  15  percent  while  the  remainder  are 
white,  blue-collar  commuters,  although  a  number  of  small  industries  are 
located  in  Rivertown  in  which  some  of  them  work.    Some  of  Jie  folks 
elsewhere  in  the  county  ne/ertheless  persist  in  characterizing  Rivertwwn 
as  black,  or  ascribe  to  it  other  pejorative  characteristics:  factory 
workers,  one-parent  families,  "free-lunch  kids,"  on  welfare. 

A  few  miles  to  the  east  we  enter  Uaukula,  the  largest  of  the  five 
districts,  with  500  pupils  and  43  teachers.    Waukula  ^s  the  only  com- 
munity in  the  county  that  hac  shown  any  appreciable  pjpulation  shift  over 
the  past  decade,  increasing  in  size  by  about  one  thirJ  as  it,  like  River- 
town, assumes  the  characteristics  of  a  suburban,  bedroom  community. 
Indeed,  Waukula  has  taken  ov^r  as  the  suburban  "hub  "    The  town  also  has 
acquired  some  industry  of  its  own. 

Another  short  drive  east  brings  us  to  Teague,  tha  county  seat, 
nearly  as  large  in  school  population  as  Waukula  with  450  pupils  and  36 
teachers.    Teague  is  very  conservative,  comprised  historically  of  older 
residents;  it  serves  primarily      a  service  center  for  the  surrounding 
agricultural  community. 

To  the  southeast  lies  Hillcrest,  with  310  pupils  and  25  teachers. 
Hillcrest  houses  the  county's  corwnunity  college  and  ic  also  a  small-scale 
tourl  t  center.    The  area  has  maintained  the  flavor  of  its  ancestral 
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European  culture  which  many  visitors  find  charming.    The  community  is 
favored  with  a  new  school  building  erected  when  the  original  was  destroyed 
by  fire.   While  all  of  the  communities  are  vigorously  autonomous,  Hillcrest 
is  most  so.    Recently,  because  of  a  new  low-income  housing  project,  n.e* 
residents  have  been  drawn  here  from  nearby  cities;  they  are  characterized 
as  "transients"  and  "poor  people"  who  "get  a  lot  of  freebies." 

The  last  district,  Media,  stands  in  a  compromise  location  more  or 
less  at  the  center  of  a  cluster  of  tiny  communities  whose  separate  schools 
it  replaced  (not  without  a  struggle)  just  a  few  years  ago.    Media  is 
nevertheless  the  smallest  of  the  districts  with  231  pupils  and  23  teachers. 
Needless  to  say,  its  entire  student  population  is  bussed  to  the  school 
site. 

The  administrative  staffs  of  those  small  districts  are  correspond- 
ingly modest.    Waukula  manages  with  a  superintendent,  a  secondary  prin- 
cipal, and  an  elementary  principal  who  oversees  two  schools.    Teague  ha* 
a  superintendent,  an  elementary  principal,  and  a  secondary  principal. 
Rivertown  has  a  superintendent  while  another  person  doubles  as  both 
elementary  and  secondary  principal;  In  Media  the  superintendent  also 
serves  as  elementary  principal;  while  in  Hillcrest  the  superintendent  is 
als^  the  secondary  principal. 

The  total  enrolled  population,  K  through  12,  is  thus  1.752;  these 
pupils  are  serviced  by  150  teachers  and  13  administrators.    The  whole  is 
about  the  size  of  a  medium  high  school  in  an  urban  setting  (although  with 
more  teachers  and  administrators  than  would  be  found  there).    But  the 
enrollment  is  spread  over  an  area  of  388  square  miles.    We're  in  a  rural 
setting  in  which  the  population  averages  23.7  persons  per  square  mile. 

Stability  and  continuity  characterize  the  communities  of  R-iverhill 
County.    The  population  has  remained  essentially  the  same  for  r  re  than  a 
decade.    The  five  local  school  districts  have  enjoyed  continuous  leader- 
ship in  excess  of  the  lifetime  of  the  Cooperative  which  mutually  services 
them.    There  1s  a  lot  of  local  pride;  the  citizens  see  themselves  as 
self-sufficient  and  conservative;  locc1  autonomy  is  a  keynote  1n  their 
self-image.    They  are  pleased  to  reside  in  /ural  America,  and  retain  many 
of  the  traditional  values  often  described  as  "the  American  way."  Riverhill 
County  is  a  good  place  to  live,  .na  most  of  its  inhabitants  prefer  its 
life-style  to  any  other. 

Prior  to  1974-75  school  year,  each  of  these  districts  separately 
maintained  whatever  programs  existed  for  handicapped  children—or  indepen- 
dently contracted  for  needed  services  from  surrounding  counties  in  which 
they  were  available.    There  1s  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  districts  were 
each  committed  to  doing  what  they  could  for  these  youngsters.    It  was 
apparent,  however,  that  none  of  the  districts  could  muster  the  resources 
necessary  to  provide  the  level  of  service  that  might  be  considered  ade- 
quately responsive  to  the  need.    The  districts  mounted  no  special  efforts 
to  locate  every  handicapped  child;  there  seemed  to  be  little  point  in 
identifying  the  low-Incidence  handicapped  since  little  could  be  done  for 
them. 
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A  number  of  factors  interacted  to  produce  a  change.    The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  had  already  passed  P.L.  93-380,  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  Part  3,  which  was  seen  as  the  precursor  to  what  ultimately 
became  P.L.  94-142,  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act.  It 
was  obvious  that  some  form  of  cooperative  action  would  be  required  to 
meet  the  mandates  of  thse  laws.    Further,  the  state  department  of  education 
had  already  begun  the  disbursement  of  funds  in  ways  supportive  of  the 
intent  of  the  forthcoming  act.    And  so  the  five  districts  made  a  move 
that  could  only  be  considered  novel  and  daring,  considering  the  great 
weight  placed  on  local  autonomy  by  the  people  of  Riverhill  County:  they 
united  under  the  leadership  of  Teague  as  ths  "host  agency"~the  fiscal 
and  legal  agent — to  form  the  Riverhill  County  Special  Education  Cooperative 
one  of  two  forms  of  cooperation  authorized  under  state  law.    Under  this 
agreement,  Teague  underook  to  provide  needed  services  for  the  handicapped 
chTiren  from  all  five  districts,  while  the  other  four  agreed  to  support 
the  uosts  of  the  services  on  an  "equal -shre"  basis— regardless  of  the 
number  of  handicapped  students  they  might  send— and  to  provide  the  trans- 
portation to  get  them  to  the  facilities  provided  Dy  Teague. 

The  first  director  of  the  new  organization  was  charged  to  coordinate 
the  existing  programs—  EMR,  LD,  and  speech— and  to  plan  and  implement  all 
additional  programs  that  would  be  required  to  meet  the  mandates  of  the 
state  and  of  P.L.  94-142.    Offices  for  the  new  cooperative  were  established 
in  office  building  space  rented  by  the  Teague  board  of  education  for  the 
purpose.    Classrooms  were  set  up  in  cwo  mobile  units  located  in  Teague 
and  in  two  regular  classrooms  provideu  at  Media  and  Waukula. 

The  special  education  cooperative  enjoyed  mixed  success.    The  facil- 
ities that  were  provided  were  not  the  best;  indeed,  they  represented  the 
"left-overs"  after  the  host  agency's  "regular  needs"  had  been  accommodated. 
The  rented  office  space  became  unavailable  when  the  building's  major 
tenant,  a  local  physician,  decioed  that  he  wanted  to  expand  his  own 
facilities  (a  decision  eventually  reversed).    That  problem  was  solved  by 
moving  the  Cooperative  to  a  somwhat  re  urbished  and  no-longer-used  elemen- 
tary building  at  Brookville  which  had  been  replaced  as  a  result  of  the 
formation  of  the  Media  district.    Several  districts  fet  that  Teague  was 
spared  problems  of  student  transportation  and  student  inconvenience  by 
virtue  cf  its  host  status  and  began  lobbying  for  a  more  equitable  arrange- 
ment.   3y  programmatical ly  the  Cooperative  provided  some  benefits  that 
could  not  be  gainsaid;  indeed,  the  director  of  the  organization  (the 
second  director;  the  first  was  felled  by  a  heart  attack  early  in  the 
1978-79  academic  year  and  was  replaced,  first,  temporarily,  and  then 
permanently,  by  a  former  superintendent  of  the  Media  district  who  had 
resigned  the  year  before  to  open  a  school  supplies  business,  and  who  was 
pressed  into  service  because  of  the  eme>    icy)  was  able  to  boast  in  an 
open  letter  published  on  June  15,  1979: 

1978-79  has  been  an  exciting  and  eventful  year  for  special 
education  in  Riverhill  County.    Mandates  provided  for  in  94-142 
have  been  met  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  exceed  the  efforts 
of  many  areas  in  our  state.    Through  a  diversity  of  program 
options,  we  are  in  compliance  with  the  intent  of  94*142  concern- 
ing cases  of  which  we  are  knowledgeable. 
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•     •    •  • 

The  changes  we  have  made  cannot  be  achieved  with  out  a 
multiplicity  of  confusion  and  conflict.    Only  the  outstanding 
cooperation  of  the  boards,  administration,  teachers,  and  stu- 
dents and  their  understanding  of  the  situation  have  made  our 
current  progress  possible  and  future  progress  attemptable. 
Thanks  to  all  for  caring  about  kids. 

Indeed,  the  parties  to  the  cooperative  agreement  were  sufficiertly 
impressed  with  its  success  that  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  1978-79 
school  year,  they  began  negotiating  a  new  Agreement,  moving  into  the 
second  of  the  two  types  of  legally  permissible  organization  that  permitted 
them  to  cooperatp  not  only  in  special  education  but  in  other  areas  as 
well.    So  the  Rivernill  County  Educational  Cooperative  («.he  organization 
retained  most  of  its  former  name  despite  moving  into  its  new  legal  form) 
also  provides  services  in  the  areas  of  career  education,  media,  curriculum 
development,  and  in-service  training. 

It  should  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  decision  to  cooperate 
was  uniformly  applauded.    There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  in  the  miris  of 
most  local  observers  that  without  the  Impetus  of  94-142  and  its  precursor, 
there  would  have  been  no  cooperative— the  need  for  it  was  perceived  to  be 
"laid  on."   Most  citizens  felt  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  effort 
beyond  that  which  had  been  voluntarily  expendel  by  the  indi  'idual  LEAs  in 
order  to  service  the  children  adequately.    Indeed,  r  distance  to  any  form 
of  consolidation  had  been  a  hallmark  of  the  county;  ior  example,  the 
proposal  to  replace  local  schools  by  the  Media  complex  had  been  defeated 
at  the  polls  three  times  before  1t  was  finally  approved.    Resistance  to 
the  idea  of  a  cooperative  is  well  symbolized  by  the  fact  that  the  local 
dist.  icts,  which  had  earlier  agreed  to  a  common  time  schedule  to  accommo- 
date sporting  events  (the  Independent  districts  were  all  members  of  the 
same  athletic  conference),  decided  after  the  establishment  of  the  Coopera- 
tive: to  move  to  independent  (and  conflicting)  schedules.    A  common  calendar 
was  simply  a  reminder  of  the  loss  of  local  control,  and  needed  to  be 
eliminated,  however  much  such  a  move  might  complicate  the  bussing  of 
handicapped  youngsters  from  district  to  district.    Local  pride  was  from 
the  start  a  significant  impediment  to  the  efficient  and  effect1v3  opera- 
tion of  the  Cooperative. 

Demographics 

Riverhill  County  is  modestly  sized— 388  square,  miles  with  a  total 
population  of  9,327.    Even  the  four  "big"  towns  in  the  county  would 
appear  minute  to  an  urban  dweller;  their  populations  (1981)  are: 
Hlllcrest— 954;  Rlvertown— ]  275;  Teague— 1,240;  and  Waukula— 1,418. 

The  schools  are  not  unusual  for  settings  of  this  type.    The  relevant 
demographic  data  are  shown  1n  Table  I.    Organizations  differ  depending  on 
local  custom  and  history.    Elementary  enrollment  (defined  arbitrarily  by 
the  state  education  agency  as  comprising  grades  K-6)  is  just  under  two- 
thirds  of  the  total.    Pupil/teacher  ratios  are  low  by  urban  if  not  rural 
standa rds: 
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TABLE  1 

DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA  FOR  RIVt^HILL  COUNTY  SCHOOLS,, 

1981-82 

District 

urgam  z^tion 

Enrollment 

Facul ty 

Pupi 1 / 

Teacher 

Ratio 

Number  of  I 

Elem. 

Sec . 

Total 

Administrators 

Hi  11  crest 

K-8-4 

212 

98 

310 

25 

12.4 

3 

Media 

K-6-2-4 

146 

85 

231 

23 

10.0 

2 

River town 

K-8-4 

175 

86 

261 

23 

11.4 

2 

Teague 

300 

150 

450 

36 

12.5 

3 

Waukula 

K-6-6 

265 

235 

500 

43 

11.6 

3 

Total 

1,098 

654 

1 ,752 

150 

11.7 

13 

180 
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11.7  tc  1  overall  and  ranging  from  a  low  of  10.0  to  1  in  Media  to  a  high 
of  12,5  to  1  in  Teugue. 

The  distribution  of  exceptional  youngsters  included  in  the  school 
census  is  shown  in  Table  1.    This  table  displays  daca  by  age  and  type  of 
exceptionality  as  of  May  6,  1981.    Included  also  are  comparable  data  (as 
available)  for  Riverhill  County  October  10,  1980—the  beginning  of  the 
same  academic  year,  and  statewide  data  for  Fiscal  Year  1981.  Several 
points  are  strikingly  apparent: 

1.  Three  classes  of  handicap  account  for  84  percent  of  the  pupils 
served  by  the  school  system:    learning  disabled,  speech/larguage 
impaired,  and  educable  mentally  retarded.    These  are  the  Scime 
three  categories  that  had  been  served  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Cooperative. 

2.  The  largest  proportion  of  handicapprd  children  is  found  in  the 
6-11  age  group;  indeed,  the  number  in  this  age  group  exceeds 
the  sum  of  all  other  age  groups  ccr^ined.    It  is  unlikely  that 
handicapping  conditions  are  so  distributed  in  the  population, 
even  given  that  attendance  attrition  will  produce  some  later 
age  reductions. 

3.  The  absolute  numbers  of  low  ircidence  handicaps  are  /ery  small: 
5  TMR,  1  PH,  2  SMH.    Ne/ertheless  these  children  are  receiving 
service,  and  undoubtedly  of  a  very  special  sort. 

4.  The  number  of  ED  youngsters  is  quite  low  and  concentrated  in 
the  15-17  age  group. 

5.  The  number  of  children  assigned  to  the  gifted  program  is  small, 
fewer  than  10  percent  of  the  total. 

6.  There  is  a  striking  increase  in  the  numbers  of  children  placed 
in  the  LD  and  S/L  programs  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
school  year  for  which  data  are  given  in  T*ble  2.    LD  numbers 
increase  from  57  to  76  in  the  period  from  lO/lU/80  to  5/6/81 
and  from  26  to  49  in  S/L.    But  of  course  LD  and  S/L  children 
are  usually  in  school— it  does  not  require  a  massive  child  find 
program  to  locate  them.    It  seers  likely  that  these  increases 
result  from  increased  teacher  sensitivity  leading  to  referral, 
and  of  course,  th*  exi  tence  of  programs  makes  referral  possible 
and  heightens  sensitivity  even  further, 

7.  Largely  because  of  the  increase  1n  LD  and  S/L  placements,  the 
tot*l  number  of  chiluren  being  served  by  the  program  increased 
dramatically  over  the  course  of  the  school  year  (10/10/80  to 
5/6/81),  by  a  proportion  of  almost  40  percent.    The  data  suggest 
that  when  programs  become  available  some  teachers  become  aware 
of  the  possibility  of  referral  and  usa  it. 
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TABLE  2 


NUMBER  AND  TYPE  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN  SERVED,  BY  AGE  (10/10/80  AND  5/6/81) 


As  Of  5/6/81 

As  Of 
10/10/80 

S ta tpwi Hp 

h#  \* u  ten  i  vj v_r 

Fiscal  '8 

Handicap 

Age 

Total 

 .  — .  — 

<5 

6-11 

12-14 

15-17 

18-21 

N 

% 

N 

% 

% 

Learning  Disabled 

n 
u 

C  J 

J 1 

1  0 

0 

10 

39.4 

57 

A  1  1 

41 . 3 

30.0 

Educable  Mentally  Retarded 

0 

22 

5 

10 

0 

37 

19.2 

35 

25.4 

10.2 

T^ai  naKlo    Mont  a  1  1  w    D  a  +-  -»  ^  A  r\  A 

irainauic  meniai  ly  Ketaroeo 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

5 

2.6 

t 

5 

3.6 

3.1 

Physically  Handicapped 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

i 

0.5 

* 

» 

1.4 

Severely  Multiply  Handicapped 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1.0 

2 

!  .4 

0.9 

Emotionally  Disturbed 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

2.1 

★ 

* 

6.5 

Speech/Language  Impaired 

2 

45 

2 

0 

0 

49 

25.4 

26 

18.8 

30.2 

Gifted 

0 

6 

8 

5 

0 

19 

9.8 

13 

9.4 

16.0 

Total 

2 

102 

47 

36 

6 

193 

100.0 

138 

99.9 

99.8 

Mnformation  not  available. 
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8,     The  data  for  Ri verhi 1 1  County  are  somewhat  different  from  those 
for  the  state  as  a  whole  (using  5/6/81  data  for  the  County  and 
FY  81  data  for  the  state).    The  largest  difference  is  in  respect 
to  learning  disabled  youngsters,  with  Riverhill  Cooperative 
running  9,4  percentage  points  higher  than  the  state  (39.4 
percent  vs.  30.0  percent).    Zducable  mentally  retarded  pupils 
are  also  overrepresented  by  9.0  percentage  points  (19.2  vs. 
10.2).    Gifted  are  underrepresented  by  6.2  percentage  points 
(9*8  vs.  16.0),  while  emotational ly  disturbed  and  speech/ 
lanuage  cases  are  both  underrepresented  on  the  order  of  four 
and  a  half  points  (2.1  vs.  6.5  and  25.4  vs.  30.2  respectively). 
The  reaminlng  differences  are  small  but  since  tnese  categories 
are  f  lw  incidence,  even  small  differences  may  be  relatively 
meaningful , 

A  final  set  of  demographic  data  is  displayed  in  Table  _3>  showing, 
for  Fiscal  Year  1981,  the  number  and  percent  of  exceptional  children 
originating  in  each  district,  as  well  as  per  pupil  costs.  Immediately 
evident  is  the  disparity  in  the  proportions  of  children  referred  from 
each  of  five  districts.    Hillcrest,  Media,  and  Waukula  sent,  respectively, 
11.94,  10.82,  and  11.00  percent  of  regularly  enrolled  youngsters,  while 
Rivertown  and  Teague  sent  16.35  and  7.11  percent  respectively.    It  is 
unlikelv  that  handicapped  youngsters  are  distributed  in  such  uneven 
proportion  over  the  county.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Teague,  the 
"host  agency"  of  the  earlier  county-wide  federation,  accounts  for  only 
16.53  percent  of  youngsters  serviced  by  the  Cooperative—despite  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  in  total  enrollment  all  of  the  other  districts  but  one. 
These  differences  in  numbers  served  are  immediately  reflected  in  costs 
per  student,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  costs  are  pro-rated  to  districts  in 
an  equal-shares  basis.    The  reasons  for  these  disparities  are  not  immedi- 
ately clear,  although  it  is  evident  that  the  services  of  the  Cooperative 
are  used  differentially  by  the  member  districts. 

The  Cooperative  works  closely  with  a  number  of  other  agencies  in  the 
community.    Student  evaluations  are  sometimes  aided  by  referral  to  the 
Family  Center,  Protestant  Hospital,  Aural  Associates,  and  others  that  may 
be  deemed  appropriate  in  special  cases.    Efforts  to  identify  exceptional 
children  are  assisted  by  local  dentists,  physicians,  and  other  health 
services,  by  the  Social  and  Rehabilitative  Services,  and  the  annual 
CATCHMENT  L0CATER  Clinic  (the  Cooperative's  annual  screening  procedure). 
Contact  is  also  maintained  with  the  Social  Welfare  Department,  the  Head 
Start  Program,  the  Community  Mental  Hea.ih  Agency,  the  regional  worker 
for  the  state  screening  program,  the  state  mental  heal center,  and  the 
County  Health  Officer.    In  addition,  contracts  ror  services  are  maintained 
with  adjacent  counties  to  provide  certain  program  services;  see  below. 

There  are  no  private  or  parochial  schools  in  Riverhill  County;  hence 
the  Cooperative  has  found  it  unnecessary  to  evolve  procedures  for  relating 
to  such  units. 

Purpose  of  the  Cooperative 

In  response  to  the  requirement  posed  by  the  state  department  of 
education  that  the  agency  shall,  in  its  local  comprehensive  plan  (required 
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TABLE  3 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN  SERVED  AND  COSTS  PER  STUDENT  SERVED 

BY  DISTRICT    (FISCAL  1981) 


District 

Enrol  lment  of 
Exceptional  Children 

Tota  1 
Enrollment 

Percent  of 
Total 

Cost  Per 
Student  Serve 

N 

Percent 

Enrol lment 

(Dollars; 

i 

Hi  Merest 

37 

19.17 

310 

11.94 

1 

1 ,087 

Media 

25 

|   . 

12.95 

231 

10.82 

1,609 

Ri vertown 

44 

22.80 

261 

16.85 

914 

Teague 

32 

16.58 

450 

7.11 

1,257 

Waukula 

55 

28.50 

500 

11.00 

731 

Total 

193 

100.00 

1,752 

11.02 

1,042 

191 
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under  P.L,  94-142),  state  its  "philosophy  and/or  general  goals  regarding 
the  education  of  exceptional  children,"  the  Riverhill  Cooperative  stipu- 
lates that: 

We,  as  members  of  the  Riverhill  County  Education  Coopera- 
tive, stand  firm  in  our  conviction  of  quality  education  for  the 
individual  student. 

We  are  unified  in       desire  to  provide  the  services 
necessary  for  insuring  each  child  an  opportunity  to  achieve  at 
the  maximum  of  that  child's  abilities  and  capabilities. 

We  are  in  concert  in  our  belief  that  an  atmosphere  of 
cooperation,  trust  and  confidence  provides  maximum  opportunity 
for  growth  within  and  among  educators,  students,  parents,  other 
professionals  and  the  community-at- large. 

Ws  share  a  common  desire  to  meet  the  provisions  for  excep- 
tional children  as  set  forth  in  legislative  action  by  making  a 
free  and  appropriate  educational  program  available  to  each 
exceptional  child  regardless  of  the  exceptionality. 

We  are  unanimous  in  our  concern  for  the  dignity  and  self- 
esteem  of  the  individual. 

We  are  united  by  a  positive  attitude  toward  the  child  and 
the  child's  total  environment  and  the  important  place  education 
has  in  that  milieu. 

In  setting  up  the  Cooperative  agreement*,  however,  the  members 
shunned  this  rhetoric  in  favor  of  a  more  pragmatic  statement: 

Educational  Services  to  which  this  .  .  .  Agreement  reU  3S 
are  limited  to  Special  Education,  Career  Education,  Media 
Services,  Curriculum  Development,  In-Service  Training  for  Staff 
Programs  and  such  other  purposes  permitted  by  the  laws  of 
[State]. 

The  Cooperative  shall  provide  during  the  term  of  this 
agreement,  Special  Education  for  the  appropriate  students  of 
each  district  that  is  a  party  to  this  Agreement  at  least  equal 
to  those  areas  of  special  education  that  are  mandated  Dy  the 
[State]  legislature,  beginning  with  the  1979-80  school  year. 

And  what  are  those  mandated  areas?   They  are  those  covered  by  two 
separate  state  laws  and  by  P.L.  94-142.    The  first  of  the  state  laws 
provided  for  educational  services,  beginning  in  1974,  for  "developmental ly 
disabled"  children  and  youth,  and  defined  "developmental  disabilities"  as 
mental  retardation,  specific  learning  disabilities,  cerebral  palsy,  and 


*  The  legal  document  establishing  the  Cooperative  an  entity;  jnot 
the  local  comprehensive  plan  filed  with  the  state. 
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epilepsy.    The  second  act  required  special  education  programming  for  all 
handicapped  children  by  1979  and  for  all  gifted  children  by  1980. 

In  the  end,  the  Cooperative's  goals  and  purposes  can  perhaps  be  best 
assessed  by  what  it  determined  to  put  into  practice.    In  Riverhill,  that 
has  meant  providing  services  to  the: 

0    Educable  Mentally  Retarded. 
0    Learning  Disabled. 
0    Emotionally  Disturbed 
0    Speech/Language  Disabled. 
°   Trainable  Mentally  Retarded. 
0    Physically  Handicapped. 
0    Severely  Multiply  Handicapped. 
0  Gifted. 

These  services  have  been  provided  by  regular  and  special  personnel  includ- 
ing teachers,  psychologists,  occupational  therap^ts,  physical  therapists, 
speech  therapists,  social  workers,  counselors,  and  coordinators.  Specific 
programs  in  residence  are  provided  for  learning  disabled,  educable  men- 
tally retarded,  emotionally  disturbed,  speech/language  disabled,  and 
gifted.    Services  for  all  other  recipients  are  provided  by  contract  with 
external  agencies. 

It  is  worth  noting,  finally,  that  while  the  services  mentioned  in 
the  Agreement  other  than  special  education  might  in  principle  permit 
wide- ranging  activities  on  the  part  of  the  Cooperative,  in  fact  these 
other  services—career  education,  media  services,  curriculum  development, 
in-service  staff  training— are  utilized  almost  exclusively  in  support  of 
the  special  education  function.    While  there  are  some  exceptions,  for 
example,  in  that  th2  Careers  Orientation  Project  carried  on  by  the  Coopera- 
tive also  has  utility  vor  regular  students,  it  seems  clear  that  special 
education  is  the  central  purpose  and  other  functions  serve  as  handmaidens 
to  it.    The  validity  of  this  assertion  will  become  evident  below  as  these 
related  activities  are  described. 

The  Structure  of  the  Cooperative 

The  Riverhill  County  Educational  Cooperative  became  effective  in 
mid-1979.    Legally,  the  Cooperative  is  a  type  empowered,  as  we  noted 
above,  to  provide  service  not  only  in  the  area  of  special  education,  but 
in  other  areas  as  well— a  provision  that  makes  possible  projecting, 
seeking  funding  for,  and  carrying  out  projects  which  are  only  indirectly 
related  to  classroom  instruction  of  the  exceptional  student. 

The  Agreement  establishing  the  Cooperative  is  an  uncomplicated 
document  providing  only  for  the  most  obvious  and  salient  matters.  These 
include:    the  governance  structure;  the  services  provided  (the  two  para- 
graphs dealing  with  this  matter  have  already  been  cited;  see  p.  14  above); 
the  term  of  the  Agreement  and  provisions  for  renewal;  fiscal  details  such 
as  the  formula  for  member  local  education  agency  (LEA)  contributions, 
preparation  of  the  budget,  ownership  of  property  and  the  processes  for 
divestiture  of  property  should  the  Cooperative  not  be  renewed;  procedures 
for  rehiing  personnel  under  contract  to  Teague  because  of  its  earlier 
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role  as  "host  agency"  who  will  now  be  contracted  directly  by  the  Cooperative; 
a  statement  that  the  resolution  of  any  problems  by  the  Cooperative  board 
will  be  binding  on  the  member  LEAs;  means  for  modifying  the  Agreement 
(including  the  provise  that  changes  recognize  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
members);  retention  of  all  powers  to  the  Cooperative  provided  for  under 
state  law;  a  note  that  the  Agreement  will  require  approval  by  the  state 
attorney  general  before  becoming  effective;  and,  finally,  notice  that  the 
Agreement  may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  actions  of  the  state  legislature. 
All  these  provisions  required  only  eight  double-spaced  typewritten  pages; 
the  Agreement  is  simple,  direct,  minimal. 

The  overall  organizational  structure  is  depicted  in  Figure  j?.  The 
five  LEA  boards  each  name  one  regular  and  one  alternate  member  to  the 
Board  of  the  Cc  perative.    \EA  superintendents  are  designated  as  advisors 
to  their  district's  representative,  with  authority  to  attend  all  monthly 
Board  meetings  and  to  counsel  with  the  member  on  any  matters  that  come 
before  the  Board— an  arrangement  which  does  little  to  encourage  Board 
members  to  become  expert  in  the  Cooperative's  problems  but  to  rely  instead 
on  advice  from  the  Superintendents.    Of  course  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
regard  the  members  of  the  governing  board  as  mere  puppets  whose  strings 
are  pulled  by  the  Superintendents,  but  it  would  be  equally  naive  to 
suppose  that  the  Superintendents'  informed  influence  on  board  members  is 
inconsequential . 

The  Board  is  responsible  for  naming  the  Ci rector;  following  on  the 
heart  attack  of  the  original  director,  the  Board  selected  "one  of  their 
own1'— a  former  superintendent  of  the  Media  district  who  had  resigned  to 
•enter  private  business,  but  was  willing  to  be  "drafted"  in  the  emergency. 
The  Director  supervises  two  clerical  staff,  14  professionals  and  13.5 
paraprofessionals,  all  of  whom  are  located  within  the  county  except  one 
professional  and  one  paraprofessional  who  are  located  at  the  site  of 
another  cooperative  in  the  state  with  whom  the  Riverhill  Cooperative 
operates  a  joint  project  (the  Drivers  for  Special  Buses  Project;  see 
below).    The  Director  maintains  liaison  with  the  principals  of  each  LEA 
school.    The  principals  continue  to  be  accountable  for  all  operations 
within  their  buildings,  putting  the  Cooperative  teachers,  whether  iti- 
nerant or  permanently  assigned  (e.g.,  in  a  self-contained  EMR  room),  in 
the  position  of  serving  two  masters.    The  Cooperative  staff  and  the 
regular  classroom  teachers  have  a  variety  of  relationships,  which  will  be 
described  in  more  detail  below. 

The  Director  also  receives  inputs  from  the  Parents  Advisory  Board, 
consisting  jf  10  parents,  two  from  each  of  the  cooperating  LEAs,  which 
meets  three  or  four  times  a  year.    The  parents  on  the  board  are  appointed 
by  the  school  board  of  each  LEA  on  nomination  by  the  superintendent;  it 
is  unclear  to  what  extent  parent  interests  and  concerns  are  actually 
represented.    It  is  the  case  that  parent  advocacy  or  support  groups  have 
not  sprung  up  spontaneously,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  school  board 
nomination  may  be  the  only  feasible  way  to  obtain  parent  inputs. 

It  se^    likely  that  decisions  about  important  matters  are  not  maue 
in  open  meetings  of  either  of  these  Boards  (Cooperative  Board  and  Parent 
Advisory  Council)  but  are  simply  ratified  there.    It  was  suggested  by 
several  informants  that  it  was  only  on  occasions  when  matters  could  not 
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be  determined  by  the  normal  workings  of  the  "good  old  boy"  network  that 
formal  actions  would  be  taken  at  open  meetings. 


Given  the  interlocking  arrangements  that  have  been  noted— LEA  boards 
appoint  Superintendents  and  Cooperative  Board  members,  as  well  as  members 
of  the  Parent  Council;  the  Cooperative  Board  appoints  the  Director; 
Superintendents  sit  as  advisors  to  the  Board  Members— it  would  be  naive 
indeed  to  imagine  that  all  business  is  conducted  formally  and  publicly. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  not  too  much  evil  intention  should  be  read  into 
these  arrangements;  we  deal,  in  a  rural  community,  with  persons  who  know 
each  other  well,  have  many  other  contacts  than  those  relating  to  Coopera- 
tive business,  and  operate  within  local  mores  and  customs  to  which  they 
were  long  ago  socialized.    What  is  likely  to  fall  between  the  cracks  in 
such  an  arrangement  is  new  information  that  cannot  be  interpreted  by  the 
locals  or  that  flies  in  the  face  of  their  belief  systems!* 

It  should  be  noted,  finally,  that  the  Cooperative  is  perceived  to 
provide  both  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  the  local  school  districts. 
The  major  advantage,  of  course,  and  one  that  would  no  doubt  result  in  a 
cooperative  effort  even  in  the  absence  of  any  other  advantages,  is  simply 
that  by  joining,  LEAs  can  provide  a  quality  and  scope  of  service  to 
exceptional  children  that  would  be  beyond  their  own  means.    It  is  the 
Cooperative,  in  effect,  that  permits  the  LEA  to  come  into  compliance  with 
94-142,  and,  in  this  case,  the  state's  own  legislative  mandates.  But 
membership  provides  more  benefits  than  that.    SHce  it  moves  the  locus  of 
activity  from  LEA  to  Cooperative,  it  also  moves  the  responsibility  for 
compliance.    Accountability  is  shifted  from  superintendent  to  Cooperative 
Director.    The  Cooperative  also  assumes  operational  responsi bi 1 i ty :  it 
is  now  up  to  it  to  plan,  program,  schedule,  implement,  troubleshoot. 
Superintendents  heave  a  collective  sigh  of  relief  to  be  rid  of  all  those 
details,  as  well  as  of  the  burden  of  paperwork  that  is  also  lifted  from 
their  shoulders.    Finally,  it  is  advantageous  to  an  LEA  to  have  available 
by  virtue  of  the  Cooperative's  existence  a  supply  of  consultant  help  for 
teachers  who  must  service  exceptional  children  in  their  classrooms  under 
the  ma instr earning  concept;  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  their  success 
or  failure  with  these  children  rests,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  the 
resource  teachers  or  teachers  of  self-contained  special  education  rooms 
who  are  easily  available  for  consul taticn. 

There  are  of  course  off-setting  disadvantages,  at  least  as  seen  from 
the  perspective  of  the  local  districts.    There  is,  most  importantly,  a 
loss  of  autonomy  and  control.    The  local  district  is  no  longer  able  to 
determine  exclusively  whom  to  serve  ana  how  to  do  so.    Principals  remain 
in  control  of  their  buildings  but  must  somehow  accommodate  itinerants  or 
even  permanently  placed  personnel  who  are  responsible  to  some  other 
authority  as  well.    Boards  and  Superintendents  lose  a  measure  of  fiscal 
control;  they  agree  to  absorb  their  percentage  of  Cooperative  costs 
without  knowing  in  advance  what  the  costs  will  actually  be  (see  below). 


*The  underlining  of  this  paragraph  indicates  that  it  is  interpretative 
material  reflecting  the  opinion  of  the  inquiry  team.    See  p.  v. 
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Some  parents  may  feel  disconnected  from  their  children:    when  they  have  a 
complaint  the>  do  not  know  with  whom  to  lodge  it,  and  when  they  do  know 
they  sometimes  find  the  person  is  relatively  inaccessible  in  a  schoolroom 
or  office  miles  away.    Teachers  invade  one-another's  turf  on  a  daily 
basis.    Channels  of  communication  become  lengthened  and  distorted. 

The  Cooperative  agreement  contains  procedures  for  extending  the 
contract,  with  or  without  revisions,  after  its  automatic  termination  in 
1982.    It  reamins  to  be  seen,  as  of  this  writing,  whether  the  agreement 
will  be  preserved  in  its  original  form,  or  whether  substantial  changes 
will  be  made  reflecting  the  three  years  of  experience.    In  view  of  the 
problems  that  have  oeen  identified,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  proposals 
for  extension  will  not  receive  more  intense  scrutiny  than  did  the  original 
proposal s. 

The  Targets  for  Cooperative  Services 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Cooperative  is  committed  in  its  state- 
ment of  philosophy  to  "meet  the  provisions  for  exceptional  children  as 
set  forth  in  legislative  action  by  making  a  free  and  appropriate  educa- 
tional program  available  to  each  exceptional  child  regardless  of  the 
exceptionality."    But  a  child  must  be  identified  before  he  or  she  can  be 
served;  what  does  the  Cooperative  do  about  that? 

Children  who  are  sufficiently  within  the  "normal"  range  so  as  to  be 
sent  to  school  come  under  the  surveillance  of  teachers  and  administrators 
who  refer  them  for  possible  service.    We  have  already  commented  on  the 
fact  that  over  the  course  of  a  school  year  children  enrolled  in  LD  and 
S/L  programs  grow  in  number  precisely  because  these  problems  are  so 
visible  to  professional  personnel.    Other  children  whose  parents  have 
taken  thtm  to  private  physicians,  community  health  services,  or  other 
special  care  agencies  are  also  likely  to  be  referred  to  the  school  for 
attention.    The  school  itself  conducts  annual  hearing  and  vision  tests  to 
identify  children  with  deficiencies  in  these  areas. 

These  sorts  of  child  locating  procedures  might  be  described  as 
passive;  the  children  come  to  the  school's  attention  with  virtually  no 
special  effort  on  the  part  of  school  personnel.    But  the  Cooperative  also 
engages  in  more  active  locating  procedures.    Bimonthly  newsletters  are 
sent  to  parents  of  handicapped  youngsters  and  other  patrons  of  the  system 
to  keep  them  apprised  of  opportunities  for  their  children.  Announcements 
are  sent  to  area  newspapers  and  radio  stations  to  create  awareness  and 
encourage  referrals.    The  Cooperative  participates  each  year  in  the 
state-mandated  and  state-operate    CATCHMENT  LOCATER  CLINIC.  Unfortunately, 
this  program  generates  a  low  response  rate.    A  majority  of  cooperative 
personnel  believe  that  the  program  is  ineffective  because  it  lacks  scope 
and  magnitude.    Four  neighboring  cooperatives,  of  which  Riverhill  was 
one,  wanted  to  join  forces  for  child  find  purposes  but  were  prohibited 
from  doing  so  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  for  reasons  that  were 
unclear  to  the  Cooperative  staff. 

There  are  a  number  of  forces  other  than  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion prohibitions  against  joint  action  that  discourage  the  Cooperative 
(and  other  similar  agencies)  from  becoming  very  active  in  early  childhood 
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locating  procedures.    While  professional  experts  seem  to  agree  Lhat  early 
identification  and  remediation  are  most  desirable,  the  Cooperative  is 
hardly  motivated  to  act  strenuously  in  that  direction.    First  of  all,  the 
Cooperative  cannot  mount  early  childhood  programs;  such  programs  while 
authorized  by  the  state  are  not  mandated  and  therefore  not  funded. 
Second,  numbers  of  agencies  compete  for  those  funds  that  might  be  available 
for  early  childhood  education;  Cooperative  staff  feel  that  these  agencies 
(for  example,  United  Cerebral  Palsy,  the  state  health  department,  the 
State  Department  of  Education's  special  education  division)  are  quick  to 
seek  available  funds  but  equally  quick  to  refer  identified  children  back 
to  the  school  system  when  such  funds  are  in  low  supply.    The  Cooperative 
refers  those  young  children  which  it  does  find  to  the  local*  Head  Start 
program;  severe  cases  are  referred  to  specialized  agencies  outside  the 
county. 

Those  school -age  children  who  are  identified  by  whatever  means  are 
rapidly  and  expeditiously  evaluated  and  placed.    For  example,  during  the 
first  36  days  of  the  1980-01  academic  year,  there  were  64  referrals  and 
62  staff ings,  that  is,  sessions  involving  relevant  personnel  and  parents 
to  determine  the  disposition  of  individual  cases.    During  the  first  month 
of  that  academic  year  the  speech/language  therapist  conducted  a  total  of 
846  speech  or  hearing  tests.    All  children  who  are  identified  are  served 
in  in-house  programs  or  are  referred  to  other  agencies  *t  which  the 
Cooperative  pays  charges  or  tuition.    The  range  of  such  services  is 
summarized  in  Table  £. 

Information  gathered  by  the  Cooperative  with  respect  to  its  client 
group  of  children  is  of  course  confidential  in  accord  with  policies 
published  on  an  annual  basis.    Records  are  kept  both  by  the  local  district 
as  well  as  the  Cooperative.    Requests  to  access  the  records  must  be  made 
in  writing  except  by  those  personnel  who  have  direct  responsibility  for 
the  child's  program,  who  may  consult  them  on  a  need-to-know  basis. 
Parents  or  guardians  may  consult  the  records  on  request;  however,  no 
release  of  information  will  be  made  to  them  or  to  others  without  written 
authorization  (except  in  certain  cases  such  as  court  orders).    Access  to 
all  records  is  logged. 

In  the  event  that  parents  or  guardians  object  to  information  in  the 
record,  or  wish  to  amend  or  otherwise  cause  it  to  be  changed,  they  may 
make  a  request  in  writing,  which  is  referred  to  the  responsible  staffing 
team.    The  decision  of  the  staffing  team  is  communicated  to  the  parent  or 
guardian.    In  the  event  that  the  parent  or  guardian  disagrees  with  the 
staffing  team's  decision,  a  hearing  may  be  requested. 

The  Cooperative  Director  reviews  records  on  an  annual  basis.  Those 
records  which  are  no  longer  useful  are  destroyed  after  five  years  in 
accord  with  P.L.  93-380. 

Cooperative  Functions  and  Operations 

It  is  time  now  to  turn  to  the  question  of  just  what  the  Cooperative 
does— how  it  functions,  and  what  mechanisms  it  employs  to  get  things 
done.    A  variety  of  activities  will  be  considered,  including  descriptions 
of  how  clients  are  processed,  of  programs  and  projects,  of  support  services, 
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SERVICES  OFFERED  TO  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN  BY  THE  COOPERATIVE 


Program 

Nature  of  Service 

In-House 

Learning  Disabled 

2  elementary  and  2  secondary  teachers,  3  para- 
Drofess i onal s •  itinerant  Droarams.  all  LEAs. 

Educable  Mentally 
Retarded 

3  teachers  at  4  age/grade  levels,  3  parapro- 
fessionals,  self-containea  rooms,  3  sites 
(Hillcrest,  Media,  Teague).* 

Emotionally  Disturbed 

1  teacher,  1  paraprofessional,  self-contained 
room,  1  site  (Rivertown) ,*f 

Speech/Language 

1  therapist,  1  paraprofessional ,  itinerant, 
all  LEAs. 

Gifted 

.5  FTE  coordinator,  .5  FTE  paraprofessional, 
itinerant,  all  LEAs. 

Vocational  Services 

1  vocational  coordinator,  itinerant,  all  LEAs. 

Psychological  Services 

1  psychologist,  1  paraprofessional,  itinerant, 
all  LEAs. 

Contracted 

Trainable  Mentally 
Retarded 

Contracted  to  neighboring  county  facility. 

Severely  Multiply 
Handicapped 

Contracted  to  neighboring  state  family  services 
center;  severe  cases  to  state  university  medi- 
cal center. 

Physically  Handi- 
capped 

Contracted  to  neighboring  state  family  services 
center;  severe  cases  to  state  university  medi- 
cal center. 

Vocational  Education 

EMk  vocational  program  contracted  to  neighbor- 
ing county  area  vocational  school. 

^Program  suspended  in  1981-82  because  of  the  unexpected  resig- 
nation of  the  ED  teacher  and  paraprofessional. 

^Students  throughout  county  served  at  these  sites. 
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of  staff  training  activities,  and  of  related  activities  including  change, 
evaluation,  due  process,  public  relations,  and  politics. 


Processing  of  Clients.    When  a  pupil  ii  referred  for  service,  how 
does  the  Cooperative  respond?   How  does  it  decide  whether  the  pupil 
warrants  service,  and  how  ^oes  it  detemine  what  services  to  provide?  An 
overview  of  the  client  processing  steps  is  given  in  Figure  39  involving 
14  steps  ranging  from  initial  referral  to  triennial  re-evaluations.  Each 
step  is  considered  in  the  discussion  that  follows: 

1.  The  child  way  be  initially  referred      a  variety  of  ways.  The 
most  likely  source  is  a  teacher  who  sees  the  child  on  a  daily  basis,  but 
referral  may  also  come  from  a  physician,  a  parent,  a  welfare  agency,  or 
any  of  a  multitude  of  sources.    Referral  is  formally  made  by  filling  out 
a  "Request  for  Services  Form"  and  sending  it  to  the  principal  of  the 
school  which  the  child  is  attending  or  would  nurmally  attend. 

2.  The  principal  reviews  the  case  as  presented  on  the  form;  if  the 
child  is  already  in  school  the  regular  teacher  of  the  child  is  involved 
in  this  review.    If  the  principal  is  in  agreement  that  thj  case  is  a 
valid  referral,  he  signs  the  form  and  transmits  it  to  the  Cooperati /e's 
school  psychologist  for  action. 

3.  The  psychologist  convenes  a  "Professional  Planning  Team"  (PPT) 
to  discuss  the  referral  (a  "referral  staffing")  and  to  determine  if 
intervention  is  appropriate.    The  team  is  assembled  ad  hoc  and  typically 
consists  of  the  principal,  the  referring  teacher  (if  any),  special  educa- 
tion personnel,  and  any  others  deemed  necessary  in  view  of  t;;e  case 
particulars. 

It  the  PPT  determines  that  intervention  is  unnecessary,  the  situa- 
tion reverts  to  the  status  quo,  although  the  PPT  may  irike  recommendations 
for  "indirect  intervention"  to  the  teacher,  ameliorati/e  or  supportive 
actions  that  are  within  the  purview  of  the  teacher  to  take  in  the  normal 
classroom  situation.    For  example,  the  teacher  miqht  be  -ncouraged  to 
follow  through  on  some  of  the  suggestions  that  the  PPT  would  have  recom- 
mended had  the  IEP  been  developed. 

4.  If  intervention  seens  appropriate  in  the  judgment  of  the  PPT, 
two  steps  are  taken.    First,  a  "case  coordinator"  is  named--a  teacher, 
social  worker,  guidance  counselor,  or  other  person,  who  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  case  and  handle  logistical  and  other  details.  Second, 
parents  are  solicited  for  permission  to  begin  a  program  of  evaluation.  A 
form,  "Permission  to  Test,"  is  mailed  to  them  which  specifies  the  reasons 
for  the  proposed  comprehensive  evaluation,  indicates  the  types  of  instru- 
ments to  be  used  and  by  whom,  informs  the  parents  of  the  confidentiality 
of  the  resulting  information,  and  assures  them  that  competent  personnel 
will  be  available  to  interpret  test  results  to  them.    The  "tests"  may 
include  not  only  conventional  paper-and-pencil  or  other  standardized 
instruments  but  also  family  and/or  child  interviews,  collection  of  work 
samples,  classroom  observations,  and  other  more  qualitative  evidence. 
Simultaneously,  parents  are  sent  an  information  f~rm,  "Parental  Rights  in 
Special  Education,"  which  lists  for  them  47  "rights"  under  Federal  and 
state  law. 
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e. 

school  • 


d. 


b. 


The  child's  teacher(s); 

Or^  or  both  of  the  child's  parents; 

The  child  where  appropriate;  and 

Other  individuals  at  the  discretion  of  the  parents  or 


This  team  carries  out  the  pre-staffing  (minus  the  parents)  and  partici- 
pates in  the  formal  IEP  session  (Step  8  below). 

The  placement  and  review  PPT  is  mandated  by  Cooperative  policy  to 
attend  to  or  provide  the  following  information  in  making  its  determina- 
tions : 

a.  Present  levels  of  educational  performance; 

b.  Special  education  and  related  services  needed  without 
regard  to  availability; 

c.  Projected  dates  for  initiation  of  services  and  the 
anticipated  duration  of  services  to  be  provided; 

d.  The  extent  to  which  the  child  will  participate  in 
regular  educational  programs  or  other  less  restricted  environ- 
ments; 

e.  Establish  objective  criteria  and  evaluation  proce- 
dures throiMh  annual  goals  and  short  term  objectives  to  be 
evaluated  dt  least  every  9  weeks; 

f.  List  the  names  and  positions  of  the  individuals 
responsible  for  implementation;  and 

g.  Provide  the  parents  wiuh  a  copy  of  the  IEP  at  each 
evaluation  period  or  upon  request. 

8.  Having  reviewed  the  information  and  prepared  its  recommenda- 
tions in  preliminary  form,  the  PPT  asks  the  school  principal  to  set  up  a 
parental  conference— th?  IEP  staffing,  which  he  normally  does  through  the 
Cooperative.    Parents  are  contacted  in  writing  and  invited  to  attend. 
While  there  have  been  nu  casec  of  parental  refusal  to  date,  if  such 
refus*1  did  occur,  the  Coor        ve  would  ^ake  whatever  steps  seemed  most 
appropriate  to  the  child:      *     jceed  to  a  hearing  to  determine  if  the 
child  should  be  specially  k  ~  -a,  or  to  revert  to  the  status  quo, 

9.  The  IEP  is  formally  ratified  at  th*  staffing  session  with  the 
full  PPT  including  parent(s)  in  attendance.    Essentially  this  amounts  to 
completing  and  signing  off  the  "Cooperative  Individual  Educational  Plan" 

orm,  which,  in  acJition  to  personal  identification  data,  includes  a 
summary  of  performance  capabilities,  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  intellec- 
tual, academic,  language,  and  "other"  areas,  together  with  recommendations 
for  special  services  needed  in  respect  to  any  of  these;  a  notation  of  any 
"unique  educational  needs,"  e.g.,  a  hearing  aid;  and  the  specification  of 
annual  goals  ("The  student  will  .  .  .").    Short  term  objectives  covering 
at  least  the  first  nine  weeks  of  time  are  also  devised,  and  recorded  on  a 
second  form,  which  also  provides  space  for  evaluation  of  their  achievement. 

Cooperative  policy  provides  for  certain  role"  and  responsibilities 
for  the  various  personnel  involved.    The  Direcfor  is  named  as  responsible 
for  obtaining  any  recommended  services  not  immediately  available  within 
the  district  or  Cooperative.    The  special  education  teacher  is  responsible 
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for  recording  agreed  upon  information  on  all  forms,  for  meeting  with  the 
parent  every  nine  weeks  to  review  the  objectives  and  to  determine  whether 
changes  are  necessary  (a  function  for  the  entire  PPT  team  if  required), 
and  to  note  all  instances  of  parental  involvement  or  input  in  the  student, 
folder.    If  at  any  time  the  teacher  has  been  unsuccessful  in  three  attempts 
to  arrange  a  parental  meeting,  a  copy  of  the  IEP  is  mailed  to  the  parents 
by  Cooperative  central  staff  for  their  inspection. 

10.  When  the  IEP  staffing  meeting  is  completed,  parents  are  asked 
to  sign-off  the  plan  indicating  their  acceptance  and  granting  permission 
to  proceed.    Parents  who  refuse  are  asked  to  sign  a  "Rejection  of  Services 
Form"  instead  to  attest  to  their  formal  refusal. 

11.  If  parents  give  their  consent  the  program  as  outlined  on  the 
IEP  is  immediately  put  into  effect;  the  child  is  placed  as  called  for  and 
l.. ..truction  and/or  therapy  begin. 

12.  Short  term  objectives  are  reviewed  every  nine  weeks.  Evalua- 
tions are  made  diagnostical ly,  checking  such  pre-established  categories^ 
as  "objective  met  as  stated,"  "made  progress,1'  "no  observable  progress, 
"learning  pre-requisite  skills,"  "objective  too  difficult,"  and  "student 
lost  interest."    Other  comments  may  be  inserted  as  appropriate.  If 
wide-ranging  changes  in  the  IEP  seem  to  be  called  for,  the  IEP  may  be 
referred  back  to  the  PPT  and  parents  for  reconsideration. 

13.  In  similar  fashion,  the  IEP  is  reviewed  every  9  weeks  as  well 
as  on  an  annual  basis  and  revised  if  necessary  by  the  PPT. 

14     Complete  re-evaluations  of  every  serviced  child  are  mandated 
every  three  years.    The  school  psychologist  is  responsible  for  seeing  to 
it  that  such  re-evaluations  are  scheduled,  and  to  stagger  their  sche- 
duling in  order  to  facilitate  the  logistics  of  the  process. 

All  in  all,  the  process  as  instituted  by  the  Cooperative  seems  to  be 
working  reasonably  well  in  the  opinion  of  staff.    Much  credit  is  currently 
being  given  to  the  schoo'  psychologist,  new  to  the  cooperative  in  the 
Fall  of  1981,  who  seems  to  have  expedited  matters  greatly—although  at  no 
small  cost  in  his  own  and  other  staff  time.    The  significant  lag  between 
referral  and  final  placement,  occasioned  by  the  large  numbers  of  cases 
turned  up  by  mass  screening  procedures,  has  been  reduced  to  the  order  of 
six  weeks.    The  prestaffing  step  seems  to  have  eased  the  burden  a  great 
deal.    But  complaints  continue  about  the  "real"  utility  of  the  IEP  process, 
and  about  the  burden  of  paperwork  which  it  imposes.    More  will  be  said  of 
these  matters  later. 

"rograms.    As  we  have  already  seen,  the  Cooperative  provides  a 
variety  of  programs,  some  in-house  and  some  through  contracts  with  other 
agencies.    The  contracted  programs— trainable  mentally  retarded,  severely 
multiply  handicapped,  and  physically  handicapped— are  very  small,  serving 
a  total  of  seven  youngsters  among  them.    These  programs  are  all  outside 
the  county  and  the  Cooperative's  sole  relationship  to  them  is  to  refer 
students,  organize  the  necessary  transportation,  and  provide  for  tuition 
and  other  related  costs.    The  other  six  programs,  LD,  EMR,  S/L,  ED, 
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Gifted,  and  Vocational  Education,  will  be  described  below.  The  latter 
program  also  has  extensive  contracted  components. 


1.     The  LP  program.    A  total  of  76  LD  youngsters  are  served  by  the 
Cooperative,  53  at  the  secondary  level  (Grade  7+)  and  23  at  the  elementary 
level.    All  of  these  pupils  are  mainstreamed  in  regular  classes  and 
serviced  by  itinerant  LP  teachers  who  work  with  them  in  small  groups  or 
one-on-one,  removing  them  from  their  regular  classes  for  approximately 
two  hours  (or  two  class  periods)  per  week. 

The  LD  program  is  operated  by  four  LD  teachers  and  three  paraprofes- 
sional s.    The  two  elementary  LD  teachers  service  about  a  dozen  children 
each,  spending  about  a  half  day  in  each  district;  the  two  secondary  LD 
teachers  service  more  than  twice  as  many  in  the  same  time  frame.  Each 
teacher  is  assisted  by  a  paraprofessional ,  except  that  the  elementary 
teacher  serving  Hillcrest-Media-Teague  is  currently  unassisted.  In 
general,  teachers  and  paraprofessional s  interchange  buildings,  so  that 
schools  are  covered  by  someone— teacher  or  paraprofessional— virtually 
all  of  the  time.    The  teachers  break  new  ground  with  pupils  and  do  mo?t 
cf  the  direct  teaching,  while  the  paraprofessional s  work  with  them  in 
completing  assignments  made  by  the  teacher. 

The  Cooperative  staff  are  caught  up  in  all  of  the  national  confu- 
sions about  identifying  LD  students.    Only  about  20  percent  of  cases 
nominally  labeled  as  LD  come  with  a  positive  diagnosis  of  some  handicap 
such  as  dyslexia  (itself  a  slippery  concept);  the  remainder  are  diagnosed 
mainly  on  the  basis  of  achievement  deficits  and  patent  learning  problems. 
Since  for  some  children  these  difficulties  may  not  be  patent  until  the 
child  has  b^en  in  school  for  some  period,  LD  cases  tend  to  pile  up  at  the 
secondary  level.    Unfortunately,  by  that  time,  or  so  the  Cooperative 
staff  has  apparently  concluded,  it  is  too  late  to  remediate;  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  help  the  chilJ  compensate  for  deficiencies  that  he  or  she 
will  carry  through  life. 

The  program  of  the  Cooperative  has  two  thrusts.    On  the  one  hand, 
the  LD  teachers  work  with  tne  pupils  on  a  variety  of  learning  strategies; 
time  management,  test-taking,  note-taking,  and  the  like,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  improvement  in  these  areas  will  help  them  compensate  for  other 
deficiences.    Second— ani  mainly,  in  Riverhill  County— the  LD  teachers 
strive-  for  simplification:    giving  tests  orally,  rewriting  teachers1  work 
sheets  and  instructions,  using  a  simplified  book  covering  the  same  content, 
or  even  rewriting  assigned  book  chapters,  all  intended  to  simplify  learning 
tasks  for  the  LD  student  and  increase  his  or  her  chances  for  doing  satis- 
factory academic  work.    As  one  LD  teacher  suggested,  the  emphasis  of  the 
secondary  LD  program  has  shifted  from  academic  to  vocational /survival 
skills;  her  highest  praise  for  the  LD  program  was  that  it  had  succeeded 
as  a  motivator  to  stimulate  LD  students  to  enter  vocational  programs. 

The  LD  students  are  served  in  a  variety  of  ways.    The  main  approach 
is  by  means  of  direct  sessions  with  LD  teachers  or  paraprofessional s. 
Students  are  excused  from  their  regular  rooms  or  classes  to  work  with  the 
LD  staff  in  resource  rooms  or  other  spaces--! ibrary  or  study  hall,  for 
example.    Pupils  are  taken  out  at  times— arranged  in  advance  mrth  the 
regular  teacher— when  they  will  miss  as  little  as  possible:  during 
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"non-academic"  times,  or,  when  material  is  being  covered  in  which  the  LD 
student  is  already  deficient,  or,  at  the  secondary  level,  during  study 
hall  times.    Removal  is  made  as  unobtrusive  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid 
stigmatizing  the  student,  for  example,  by  having  him  or  her  leave  at  the 
same  time  each  day  so  that  it  becomes  routine,  by  moving  at  recess,  and 
the  like.    The  LD  teachers  typically  spend  a  good  bit  of  their  time  in 
consultation  with  the  regular  teachers,  discussing  helpful  techniques, 
providing  or  redeveloping  suitable  materials,  and  even  suggesting  objec- 
tives which  the  regular  teacher  can  endeavor  to  accomplish  with  the 
pupils.    In  at  least  one  school,  the  LD  youngsters  are  ma inst reamed  into 
special  sections  of  high  enrollment  courses  (e.g.,  high  school  English) 
to  which  a  variety  of  "problem  children"— not  only  LD— are  assigned; 
these  sections  are  typically  smaller  and  are  taught  by  teachers  with 
special  interest  in  or  empathy  for  LD  children. 

Numbers  of  problems  emerge  with  respect  to  the  LD  program.    Some  are 
spawned  by  the  fact  that  both  teachers  and  paraprofessionals  are  itinerates 
—which  is  itself  a  direct  consequence  of  rural  facts  of  life:  low 
incidence  and  great  distances.    Some  LD  teachers  do  not  feel  well-accepted 
in  the  schools— they  are  "merely"  transients  and  not  part  of  the  school 
"family,"    ihey  must  report  to  the  principal,  if  only  informally,  when 
they  arrive—just  one  annoying  aspect  of  the  "two  masters"  syndrome,  A 
great  deal  of  time  is  lost  in  moving  from  one  district  to  another— one 
teacher  reoorts  she  has  just  an  hour  and  a  half  to  travel,  eat  lunch,  and 
orient  her  paraprofessional  —whom  she  "passes  in  the  night, ,!  as  it  were. 
Itinerants  are  required  to  report  to  the  Cooperative  at  Brookville  once  a 
week— which  takes  more  time  away  from  the  "real"  job.    That  time  is  not 
all  lost,  however,  since  the  teachers  main  store  of  materials  is  at 
Brookville;  she  would  need  to  return  mere  from  time  to  time  anyway  since 
she  cannot  carry  everything  she  might  need  at  all  times.    The  price  paid 
for  itinerancy  in  social,  logistical,  and  energy  terms  is  nevertheless 
quite  high. 

Other  problems  emerge  once  the  itinerant  LD  teacher  is  actually 
inside  a  building.    First,  she  must  work  around  the  schedules  of  the 
regular  teachers  and  the  pupils.    The  pupils  are  mainstreamed,  and  the  LD 
work  is  an  interruption  to  the  normal  classroom  routine.    It  is  important 
not  to  remove  the  pupil  at  a  time  when  key  subjects  such  as  arithmetic 
are  being  dealt  with.    Moreover,  it  is  crucial  to  fit  into  whatever  plans 
the  regular  teacher  may  have  in  order  to  maintain  good  relationships  as 
well  as  not  to  detract  from  the  learning  of  the  non-LD  children  in  the 
class.    In  any  event  the  child  cannot  be  removed  for  toe  long  a  time— an 
hour  is  about  the  maximum.    Detractors  (including  some  ot  the  *egular 
teachers  who  feel  their  schedules  ought  not  be  interrupted)  suggest  that 
such  a  short  period  of  time  at  best  twice  a  week  is  hardly  sufficient  to 
do  much  about  the  child's  problems.    Both  itinerant  and  regular  teachers 
long  for  a  15 smooth  day"  without  confusion  either  resents  having  schedules 
or  activities  interrupted  by  arbitrary  actions  of  the  other. 

Removing  the  LD  children  for  special  work  also  branas  them  as  "special" 
in  a  stigmatic  sense.    If  professional  adults  have  a  difficult  time 
explaining  or  understanding  LD,  one  can  only  imagine  what  the  other 
childrens'  understandings  must  be.    It  is  impossible  to  hide  the  fact 
that  the  LD  child  is  different  from  his  age/grade  peers,  and  probably 


different  in  some  pejorative  sense.    Thus  the  LD  teacher  must,  in  addition 
to  treating  the  learning  disability,  also  deal  with  the  child's  psycho- 
logical problems 

Another  serious  problem  faced  by  the  LD  itinerant  is  that  of  main- 
taining adequate  relationships  with  the  regular  teachers  of  the  children 
she  serves.    Simply  finding  time  to  communicate  is  difficult— in  the 
elementary  school  the  regular  teacher  must  absent  herself  from  the  class, 
and  in  the  secondary  school  the  regular  teacher  may  have  to  give  up  part 
of  his  or  her  only  free  period  of  the  day.    But  more  serious  is  the 
inevitable  conflict  over  control,  which  most  often  comes  to  a  head  over 
the  matter  of  grades— if  this  child  is  divided  between  two  teachers,  who 
determines  what  the  child's  grade  is?    Frequently  unofficial  "bargains" 
are  struck  between  the  two,  such  as  that  half  the  grade  is  determined  by 
each,  or  that  the  LD  teacher  gives  a  grade  in  one  subject— say ,  language- 
while  the  regular  teacher  gives  the  grade  in  another— say ,  math,  although 
the  LD  teacher  may  be  helping  a  child  in  both.    Or  the  LD  teacher  may 
understand  that  while  the  child  may  be  doing  "A"  work  in  terms  of  standards 
the  LD  teacher  sets,  the  child  may  never  receive  a  grade  higher  than  a 
"C"  from  the  regular  teacher. 

Finally,  the  LD  teacher  has  the  problem  of  maintaining  an  image  of 
professional  integrity.    Her  posture  of  helping  the  LD  child  compensate 
by  reading  test  items  to  him  or  her,  or  of  simplifying  the  language  of 
work  sheets,  may  in  fact'be  misinterpreted.    Regular  teachers  sometimes 
have  difficulty  in  understanding  learning  disabilities,  tending  to  think 
of  thcie  LD  children  as  lazy,  abetted  in  their  attitude  by  the  well- 
intentioned  but  somewhat  misguided  LD  teacher.    When  one  adds  to  these 
difficulties  the  fact  that  the  LD  teacher  is  an  itinerant,  not  one  of  the 
school's  regular  family,  suspicions  are  often  confirmed  in  the  minds  of 
the  regular  teachers. 

2.     The  EMR  program.    A  total  of  37  children  is  serviced  in  the  EMR 
program  by  a  staff  of  three  teachers  and  three  paraprofessional s.  Instruc- 
tion is  carried  out  in  self-contained  classrooms,  whose  location  is  based 
largely  on  available  space.    Children  are  bussed  to  the  locations  in 
which  they  are  served,  unless  they  happen  to  be  close-in  residents  of  the 
district  within  which  the  facility  is  located.    Instructional  groupings 
are  formed  on  age/grade  bas^s;  thus,  Level  I  is  equivalent  to  primary 
(1-3)  elementary  grades,  Level  II  to  intermediate  (4-6)  elementary  grades, 
Level  III  to  junior  high  school  (7-9)  grades,  and  Level  IV  to  senior  high 
school  (10-12)  grades.    A  combination  Level  I  and  II  room  is  located  at 
Teague;  a  Level "II  rcom  at  Hillcrest,  and  a  combination  Level  III  and  IV 
room  at  Media.    Virtually  all  Level  IV  students  are  bussed  to  a  neighboring 
county  to  participate  in  a  vocational  education  program  (see  below);  the 
few  that  remain  behind  are  served  in  concert  with  junior  high  level 
youngsters  not  yet  eligible  for  vocational  programs. 

For  the  first  several  years  of  Cooperative  operation,  EMR  and  LD 
youngsters  were  served  within  so-called  "Inter-related  Learning  Centers," 
which  combined  their  instruction,  but,  according  to  the  Local  Comprehen- 
sive Plan,  "population  shifts"  produced  a  sufficient  imbalance  that  this 
service  model  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  self-contained  categorical 
model  for  EMR  youngsters  and  the  itinerant  Delivery  model  for  LD  children. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  of  speculation  about  the  "real"  reasons  for  the 
shift.    Local  informants  suggest  that  a  few  LD  parents  objected  strenuously 
to  having  their  children  stigmatized  by  being  "lumped"  with  EMR  children. 

It  is  of  course  not  the  case  that  EMR  children  are  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  schoc1.    All  EMR  pupils  participate  with  age/grade  peers  in 
art,  music,  and  physical  education.    In  a  few  selected  cases  EMR  pupils 
are  released  from  the  self-contained  rooms  to  attend  certain  "academic" 
subjects  in  regular  classrooms.    Occasionally,  a  "regular"  child  may  be 
sent  from  the  regular  classroom  to  a  self-contained  room  for  special  help 
in  some  difficult  area,  an  "informal"  arrangement  not  officially  recognized 
but  which  most  are  willing  to  accept  on  the  assumption  that  a  child  may 
be  helped. 

The  substance  of  the  program  seems  to  be  very  similar  to  that  of  EMR 
programs  generally.    The  a%  is  to  enable  a  child  to  cope  with  real-life 
situations,  to  learn  to  recognize  and  live  with  the  consequences  of  ones 
own  behavior,  to  assume  responsibility  for  one's  own  life,  to  achieve 
fiscal  independence  including  the  ability  to  hold  a  job,  and  the  like. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  EMR  students  who  experience  the  Cooperative  program 
succeed  reasonably  well  within  those  limits.    Some  hold  jobs,  some  enter 
the  military  service,  some  marry. 

As  compared  to  LD  teachers,  the  EMR  teachers  have  few  problems. 
They  are  not  itinerant  and  so  are  relieved  of  many  of  the  burdens  outlined 
in  the  preceding  section.    They  manage  their  own  rooms  as  do  the  other 
teachers  in. the  building;  they  feel  a  part  of  the  school  family;  they 
receive  comparatively  little  "outside"  supervision.    On  the  other  hand,  a 
few  feel  somewhat  frustrated  by  their  students'  slow  progress,  by  the 
infinite  patience  demanded  of  them,  and  by  their  inability  to  produce 
"breakthroughs." 

The  major  problem  associated  with  the  EMR  program  seems  to  be  that 
it  stigmatizes  the  student  who  are  assigned  to  it.    They  are  labeled  as 
"stupid"  or  "dunces"  by  many  who  apparently  fail  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  EMR  cateogrization.    They  are  teased  by  "normal"  children.  The 
EMR  lab?l  may  continue  in  some  cases  to  dominate  their  lives  even  after 
leaving  school;  some  observers  feel  that  it  accounts  for  lower  success  in 
job  olacement  at  least  as  much  as  their  presumed  lesser  ability. 

3.     The  Speech/Language  program.    The  speech/language  program 
services  49  youngsters  utilizing  one  full-time  speech  therapist  and  one 
paraprofessional .    Both  these  staff  members  are  itinerants  and  visit  all 
of  the  schools  of  the  county  on  a  regular  basis.    The  speech  therapist 
operates  a  speech/language  screening  program  at  the  beginning  of  each 
school  year  that  reaches  more  than  half  the  enrolled  population  of  the 
five  member  LEAs;  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  his  time  is  taken  up 
with  making  one-on-one  diagnoses  and  carrying  out  remedial  prescriptions. 
The  paraprofessional  assists  by  following  through  on  the  speech  therapist's 
prescriptions  for  children. 

The  program  is  substantively  conventional.    The  large  majority  of 
cases--about  7C  percent— are  articulation  problems,  with  virtually  all  of 
the  remainder  being  language  problems.    Occasionally  a  voice  or  fluency 
case  is  seen. 
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Since  speech/language  therapy  is  carried  out  in  virtually  all  school 
systems  nationwide  by  itinerant  therapists,  there  is  nothing  unusual 
about  the  Cooperative  case.    The  therapist  moves  through  the  schools  on  a 
regular  schedule.    He  does  not  expect  to  be  seen— nor  is  he  seen--as  a 
member  o*  the  school  family;  rather  he  is  a  specialist  working  from  the 
Cooperative  headquarters  in  Brookville.    Beyond  the  fact  that  a  student 
may  be  teased  for  stuttering  or  other  speech  anomalies,  there  is  no 
particular  stig^  attached  to  being  seen  by  the  speech  therapist.  As 
with  LD  students,  S/L  clients  are  taken  out  of  regular  classes  for  speech 
therapy  at  times  appropriate  both  to  them  and  to  their  classroom  teachers. 

Students  are  admitted  to  and  discharged  from  the  program  as  the  need 
arises,  time  is  available  on  the  therapist's  schedule,  and  the  pupil1 s 
problem  is  ameliorated.    When  students  are  to  be  given  speech  therapy, 
their  parents  are  requested  to  sign  off  on  a  "Speech/Language  Placement 
Form;"  similarly,  when  therapy  is  judged  to  be  complete,  parents  are 
asked  to  sign  off  on  a  "Speech/Language  Dismissal  Form." 

4.     The  ED  program.    The  saga  of  the  Cooperative's  Emotionally 
Disturbed  program  illustrates  dramatically  what  can  happen  in  a  rural 
setting  when  a  small  number  of  children  with  a  particular  disability  is 
combined  with  a  severe  teacher  shortage. 

ED  is  among  the  state  mandated  programs,  but  it  was  the  last  to  get 
started  in  the  county.    Initial  locater  activities  had  identified  only 
one  child  that  could  properly  be  labeled  ED,    While  the  Cooperative  felt 
under  no  great  compulsion  to  initiate  a  program,  the  Director  nevertheless 
hired  an  ED  teacher  to  plan  and  to  do  additional  screening.    Despite  the 
fact  that  there  are  more  than  60  ED  programs  in  this  state  that  have  been 
unable  to  attract  certified  ED  teachers,  the  Director  was  fortunate  in 
persuading  such  a  person  (male)  who,  for  personal  reasons,  wanted  to  live 
in  Riverhill  County,  to  accept  the  position. 

Planning  and  screening  got  under  way  in  the  1980-81  school  year. 
Screening  turned  up  four  more  candidates,  and  two  additional  candidates 
moved  into  the  county.    The  mother  of  one  of  these  latter  children,  a 
particularly  knowledgeable  person,  negotiated  with  the  school  district 
for  ED  placement  prior  to  moving  in,  and  was  assured  that  would  happen. 
Meanwhile,  the  ED  teacher  proposed  to  the  Cooperative  that  a  two-level 
program  be  mounted,  one  elementary  and  one  secondary,  and  that  two  teachers 
be  hired  to  staff  these  classrooms.    He  himself  did  not  wish  to  teach 
full  time;  he  would,  however,  act  as  a  continuing  consultant  to  the  teachers 
and  as  a  substitute,  when  needed. 

The  Cooperative  accepted  the  plan  in  principle  but  was  unable  to 
find  the  two  teachers  it  called  for.    Indeed,  the  wife  of  the  teacher 
already  on  board  found  Riverhill  County  unacceptable  as  a  place  to  live, 
and  that  teacher  left.    Meanwhile,  the  districts  in  whose  bounds  ED 
children  had  been  identified  began  to  put  pressure  on  the  Cooperative  to 
provide  a  program.    Further,  the  mother  of  the  child  who  had  been  assured 
ED  placement  when  the  family  moved  to  Rivertown  also  placed  extreme 
pressure  on  the  Rivertown  principal,  going  so  far  as  to  threaten  court 
action. 
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It  was  clearly  time  to  act.    The  Director  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  Rivertown  board  to  provide  and  remodel  a  room  for  the  program  in 
that  district.    A  deal  was  struck  with  the  State  Department  of  Education 
permitting  the  Cooperative  to  hire  a  non-certified  teacher,  provided  that 
he  or  she  would  enroll  in  a  graduate  program  leading  to  certification, 
that  the  number  of  children  assigned  to  the  program  would  be  only  half 
the  number  normally  permitted  under  state  reflations,  and  that  the 
teacher  be  visited  periodically  by  an  ED  consultant  for  monitoring  and 
assistance  purposes— not  an  unreasonable  compromise. 

The  program  was  scheduled  to  get  under  way  with  the  1981-82  school 
year.    Three  of  the  seven  ED  candidates  were  slated  to  be  placed,  one  of 
early  high  school  age  and  the  other  two  of  late  elementary  age.  The 
provisionally  certified  teach  "  (female)  was  supported  by  an  ED  parapro- 
fessional  (male).    Rivertown     s  at  work  getting  the  facility  ready  for 
occupancy.    All  systems  seem  .  to  be  "go, 11 

The  start  ■  ^s  inauspicious.    The  formal  opening  of  the  room  was 
delayed  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  as  for  example,  that  the  carpet  had  not 
arrived.    3ut  finally,  after  some  six  weeks  into  the  semester,  the  class 
was  duly  assembled.   Within  eight  days  it  was  disbanded. 

Early  on  the  oldest  of  the  three  students  made  threatening  gestures 
to  the  teacher.    She,  Inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  ED  youngsters,  immed- 
iately requested  the  school  principal  (note  tht  she  did  not  first  contact 
the  Cooperative)  to  remove  the  child  from  the  class,  indicating  that  she 
feared  for  her  safety  and  would  not  teach  the  class  so  long  as  he  was 
present.    The  principal  pointed  out  that  she  had  no  oasis  for  such  a 
request  and  insisted  that  she  take  the  child  back  into  the  class.  When 
she  refused,  he  recommended  to  the  Director  that  her  contract  be  voided. 
After  a  conference  with  the  Director,  the  teacher  resigned  her  post, 
citing  as  her  reason  that  she  had  contacted  the  State  Department  of 
Education  to  check  on  her  certification  status  and  had  been  told  that  she 
was  not  legally  certified.    The  ED  paraprofessional  also  resigned.    As  a 
result,  there  was  no  ED  progrem  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.    Two  of 
the  children  in  the  class  were  returned  to  regular  classrooms,  and  the 
third  was  recommended  for  placement  in  a  itate  residential  program.  The 
remaining  four  identified  ED  cases  in  the  county  likewise  remain  unserved. 
The  parent  of  one  of  the  returned  children  said  she  was  terribly  frustrated, 
wanted  "to  do  right"  by  her  child,  and  felt  guilty  about  her  inability  to 
act. 

The  Cooperative  has  devised  an  approach  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

The  Director  has  determined  to  hire  a  regular  teacher  with  at  least  10 
years  of  classroom  experience,  enroll  her  (the  Director  has  a  particular 
candidate  in  mind)  1n  an  ED  certification  program,  have  her  observe  in 
other  ED  classes  elsewhere,  and  simultaneously,  train  her  as  a  counselor. 
Once  operational,  the  new  program  would  not  involve  an  actual  classroom 
but  would  look  like  a  "crisis  intervention"  program.    The  teacher  would 
carefully  chart  the  behavior  of  the  identified  ED  youngsters,  and  when 
she  sensed  that  they  were  in  periods  of  emotional  disturbance,  pull  them 
out  of  their  classes  for  special  attention.    Support  and  assistance  would 
be  forthcoming  from  Cooperative  supervisors. 
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It  remains  to  be  ?een  whether  this  strategy  can  be  implemented  at 
all,  let  alone  be  successful.    There  is  some  question  whether  such  a 
program  will  be  found  rebpo.isive  to  the  state  mandate  for  ED.    There  is 
also  the  question  of  whether  ;he  State  Department  of  Education  will  again 
"deal"  with  the  Cooperative  to  mke  all  this  possible. 

5.     The  Gifted  program.    The  gifted  program  might  well  be  labeled 
as  the  "program  that  nobody  wanted ,H  or,  for  that  matter,  wants.  Mandated 
by  state  law,  provision*  "  ^uding  funding)  for  the  program  are  contained 
in  the  state's  special       .-.cion  plan  and  carry  all  the  weight  of  any 
program  mounted  for  hana  capped  youngsters  under  P.L.  94-142. 

The  program  has  moved  through  several  phases  before  arriving  at  its 
present  form,  in  which  19  youngsters  are  served  by  a  half-time  Cooperative 
coordinator/consultant  and  a  half-time  paraprofessional .    Its  roots  are 
found  in  a  Title  IV-C  adoption/adaption  grant  of  $2,500  that,  during  the 

1978-  79  school  year  and  extending  through  calendar  year  1979,  was  ear- 
marked to  "develop  and  design  a  delivery  system  for  Project  Talent"--the 
gifted  program.    Unfortunately,  the  persons  responsible  for  the  program 
resigned  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  leaving  the  last  three  months  of 
the  grant  period  dangling,  although  the  program  was  terminated.  During 

1979-  80,  the  program  was  operated  as  a  virtual  sideline  by  the  Director, 
who  was  untrained  for  "he  task.    Beginning  in  the  Fall  of  ^80,  a  trained 
professional  and  a  paraprofessional  were  assigned  to  operate  the  program, 
but  only  on  a  half-time  basis. 

State  guidelines  provide  minimal  criteria  which  must  be  used  in 
identifying  and  evaluating  youngsters  eligible  to  participate:  teachers1 
evaluations,  evidence  of  past  accomplishments,  and  test  scores,  including 
a  standing  at  the  97th  percentile  or  better  on  a  standardized  Intelli- 
gence test  and  at  the  95th  percentile  or  better  on  a  standardized  test  of 
academic  achievement.    The  school  districts  also  utilize  tests  of  creati- 
vity a!;d  cognitive  style,  self-concept  scales,  school  sentiment  scales, 
teacher  and  peer  ratings,  academic  histories,  and  a  student  autobiography 
--all  techniques  selected  and  coordinated  by  the  Cooperative.    IEPs  are 
generated  for  these  gifted  students  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  for  other 
areas  of  exceptionality. 

During  the  first  year  of  operation,  the  gifted  program  engaged 
students  in  "Discovery  Contracts,"  through  which  the  gifted  agreed  to 
undertake  individual  projects  presumed  to  meet  program  goals  such  as 
fostering  self-directed  learning,  problem  solving,  leadership,  and  creative 
thinking.    Students  were  often  excused  from  regular  classes  to  work  on 
these  projects,  sometimes  independently  and  sometimes  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  itinerant  Cooperative  consultant.    In  addition,  students 
were  often  involved  in  tours  and  field  trips. 

There  was,  however,  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  program.  It 
was  felt  by  some  that  the  whole  program  was  one  "glorified  field  trip" 
that  contributed  little  to  the  students1  growth  but  did  prevent  them  from 
participating  in  useful  regular  class  activity.  Son*,  parents  actually 
felt  that  their  children  were  stigmatized  by  being  labeled  "gifted." 
Many  regular  classroom  teachers  who  were  expected  to  assist  the  gifted 
carry  through  their  projects  felt  that  they  were  being  required  to  do 
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extra  work.    A  few  students  themselves  felt  the  "contracts"  required  more 
of  them  than  should  be  required.    The  superintendents  became  anxious  to 
escape  the  bad  image  that  was  being  created  and  lobbied  the  Cooperative 
to  "get  the  program  back  into  the  classroom."   The  Cooperative  was  not 
successful  in  recruiting  trained  personnel  to  operate  the  program;  had 
little  budget  for  programming  and  materials,  and  for  a  time  contented 
itself  with  untrained  leadership. 

Interest  and  commitment  rapidly  waned.    The  Cooperative  cut  back  the 
personnel  commitment  to  the  program  in  1981-82  to  a  half-time  coordinator. 
The  gifted  program  became  the  program  that  no  one  wanted— and  most  every- 
one hoped  the  state  wcjld  get  off  their  backs  by  removing  the  mandate. 

6.     The  Vocational  program.    Unlike  the  five  programs  already 
discussed,  the  vocational  program  is  not  directed  at  a  particular  category 
of  handicapped  students  but  to  all  of  them.    Philosophically,  the  Cooper- 
ative takes  the  position  that  for  most  handicapped  youngsters,  vocational 
goals  are  more  realistic  than  others,  e.g.,  college  preparation.  Thus 
the  Professional  Planning  Teams  stress  the  delineation  of  vocational 
goals  in  the  preparation  of  IEPs,  and  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  paid 
to  carrying  them  out. 

In  specifying  vocational  goals,  the  PPT  has  essentially  five  place- 
ment options:    in  a  work-study  experience,  in  the  sheltered  workshop 
(this  unit  will  be  described  *in  more  detail  below),  in  simulated  job 
training,  in  the  so-called  VATSS  (Vocational  Assessment  and  Training  for 
Special  Students)  program,  and  in  the  CETA  youth  program.    While  relation- 
ships with  the  local  CETA  administrators  have  been  good,  lack  of  CETA 
funds  as  well  as  the  operation  of  political  factors  in  the  state  have  not 
made  that  option  terribly  viable.    Two  other  options,  simulated  job 
training  and  the  sheltered  workshop  (most  often  a  post-school  option  for 
TMR  students),  are  of  only  passing  interest  here.    The  other  two  deserve 
more  extensive  discussion. 

Work-study  experience  has  its  roots  in  a  project,  "Special  Career 
Needs,"  which  was  based  on  "Project  Discovery"  materials  adopted  by  the 
Cooperative  via  the  National  Diffusion  Network.    Project  Discovery  deve- 
lopment was  funded  by  the  then  United  States  Office  of  Education  and  its 
evaluation  reviewed  and  approved  by  that  Office's  Joint  Dissemination  and 
Review  Panel.    The  project  is  described  in  the  Department  of  Education 
publication  Educational  Programs  that  Work.    Thus,  the  Cooperative  adapta- 
tion represents  one  of  the  successful  applications  of  a  Federally  funded 
project — an  occurrence  sufficiently  rare  as  to  warrant  notice. 

The  Cooperative  adaptation  was  made  possible  by  a  Federal  grant  of 
approximately  $22,000.    Initially,  it  was  designed  to  pro/ide  work  exper- 
ience for  EMR  students  at  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels.  Local 
business  and  industry  executives  as  well  as  farmers  (noteworthy  in  a 
rural  area)  were  solicited  to  provide  opportunities  for  placement;  a  tax 
writeoff  provided  one  incentive  for  participation.    In  1981-82,  the 
program  was  expanded  to  include  all  categories  of  exceptionality  except 
gifted;  currently  the  program  serves  about  60  students.    A  useful  spinoff 
of  the  program  is  that  it  has  increased  community  awareness  of  and  empathy 
for  problems  of  handicapped  youth. 


The  other  program,  VATSS,  provides* an  interesting  example  of  coopera- 
tion with  a  vocational  school  located  in  an  adjacent  county  which  provides 
vocational  training  for  youth  for  an  entire  region  of  the  state.  Handi- 
capped students  attend  under  contract  with  the  Cooperative;  non-handicapped 
students  may  attend  under  contract  with  the  local  school  district.  Under 
state  law,  school  districts  may  receive  vocational  educational  millage 
which  they  may  use  to  mount  vocational  programs;  most  of  the  Riverhill 
districts  operated  their  own  programs  until  the  regional  school  was 
opened.    Now  they  send  their  students  to  the  regional  school,  paying  for 
them  directly  cr  through  the  Cooperative  depending  on  whether  they  qual- 
ify as  handicapped. 

LD/EMR  students  who  are  16  years  of  age  and  able  to  read  minimal 
safety  instructions  are  eligible  to  attend  the  school  on  a  half-day 
basis,  returning  to  the  home  school  for  regular  classes  in  the  afternoon. 
The  vocational  school  teachers  are  responsible  for  carrying  out  IEP 
objectives  relating  to  the  vocational  program,  even  though  they  are  not 
directly  involved  in  developing  the  IEP  in  the  first  place.    The  students 
are  exposed  to  three  "Sampler"  courses  of  5-6  weeks  duration  each,  which 
are  intended  to  provide  exploratory  experiences  in  three  different  voca- 
tional areas.    If  they  are  deemed  successful  and  elect  to  continue,  the 
handicapped  students  may  then  become  full-time,  regular  vocational  students, 
receiving  a  full  year  of  training  in  the  area  judged  to  be  most  suited  to 
their  aptitude  and  interests.    While  at  the  area  school,  these  students 
also  have  available  a  learning  skills  center  (mathematics  and  reading) 
which  is  used  primarily,  although  not  exclusively,  by  VATSS  students. 
The  area  school  has  on  its  staff  a  VATSS  coordinator  who  maintains  rela- 
tions with  the  several  sending  districts  and  cooperatives  (of  which  the 
Riverhill  Cooperative  is  one). 

At  the  Cooperative  responsibility  for  all  of  these  vocational  pro- 
grams rests  with  the  vocational  coordinator.    She  acts  as  li?<son  with 
the  area  vocational  school,  provides  some  direct  instruction  to  students, 
works  with  the  EMR  teachers  to  provide  backup  to  their  vocational  efforts, 
and  coordinates  vocational  programs  such  as  "Special  Career  Needs"  as 
well  as  some  non-vocational  programs  such  as  the  Sexism  project  (see 
below). 

Related  Projects.    The  Cooperative  is  by  no  means  limited  to  instruc- 
tional programs.    In  this  section  we  shall  describe  four  other  projects 
which  are  interesting  examples  of  adaptation,  cooperation,  and  creativity: 
the  Careers  Orientation  Project,  the  Vocational  Sexism  Project,  the 
Drivers  for  Special  Buses  Project,  and  the  Sheltered  Workshop. 

1.     The  Careers  Orientation  Project.    This  project,  supported  with 
a  Title  IV-C  grant  of  just  under  $12,000,  is  a  second  instance  of  the 
utilization  by  the  Cooperative  of  materials  available  via  the  National 
Diffusion  Network.    The  project  has  two  components.    First,  the  Coopera- 
tive undertook  a  local  job  survey  in  order  to  identify  "locally  available 
careers,"  jobs  that  students  in  Riverhill  County  schools  might  aspire  to 
were  they  to  continue  living  in  the  county.    Information  from  this  survey 
was  then  used  to  guide  teachers  in  exploiting  curriculum  units  availa^e 
from  the  national  project.    Three  levels  of  units  had  bten  developed  by 
the  originating  agency:    awareness/orientation  units  at  the  elementary 
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level,  exploration/orientation  units  at  the  middle  school/junior  high 
level,  and  preparation/information  units  at  the  senior  high  school  level. 
Fifty-one  instructional  modules  are  available  for  the  first  two  levels 
and  30  for  the  latter. 

What  makes  this  project  of  special  interest— and  differentiates  it 
from  the  Special  Career  Needs  project  described  earlier— is  the  fact  that 
these  materials  are  useable  with  al_l_  students,  including  handicapped 
youngsters.    Since  the  Careers  Orientation  Project  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Cooperative  vocational  coordinator,  one  can  be  sure 
that  this  possibility  is  being  exploited.    The  special  role  of  the  Cooper- 
ative in  contributing  to  the  vocational  education  of  all  Riverhill  County 
youngsters  should  not  be  overlooked,  however. 

2.  The  Vocational  Sexism  Project.    This  project  is  closely  related 
to  the  Careers  Orientation  Project  and  the  Special  Career  Needs  Project 
in  that  it,  like  the  others,  is  concerned  with  vocational  education. 
However,  the  special  focus  of  this  project  is  to  create  awareness  of 
opportunities  available  to  both  boys  and  girls  in  non-tradition?l  vocational 
areas— areas  that  cut  across  "normal"  sex  lines.    Materials  for  the 
project  were  obtained  from  the  state  office  of  the  national  LINK  organi- 
zation, a  group  similar  to  NON  but  different  in  that  while  NDN  disseminates 
project  models,  LINK  disseminates  project  products,  i.e.,  materials. 
Funding  for  this  project  is  also  provided  under  a  Title  IV-C  grant. 

Again,  the  coordinator  for  this  project  is  the  Cooperative  vocational 
coordinator,  a  fact  that  assures  adequate  exchange  with  other  ongoing 
vocational  efforts. 

3.  The  Drivers  for  Special  Buses  Project.    This  training  project 
for  drivers  of  school  buses  transporting  handicapped  youngsters  is  a 
joint  venture  between  the  Riverhill  Cooperative  and  another  cooperative 
elsewhere  in  the  state,  with  the  involvement  of  still  three  other  cooper- 
atives.   Another  Title  IV-C  grant  (over  $100,000)  provides  the  fiscal 
support. 

The  original  idea  developed  as  a  result  of  a  conversation  between 
the  Directors  of  the  two  cooperatives  dealing  with  the  fact  that  drivers 
of  buses  transporting  handicapped  children  had  special  demands  made  on 
them  for  which  they  were  untrained.    An  early  intention  for  the  project, 
therefore,  was  to  design  bus  driver  training  "packets"  and  to  organize 
and  orient  the  members  of  a  network  of  instructors  who  would  use  the 
packets  in  providing  in-service  training  experiences  for  drivers.  Later, 
a  second  and  possibly  more  powerful  idea  emerged.    Some  handicapped 
children  (in  Riverhill  County  at  least)  spen   approximately  two  hours 
riding  the  school  bus  every  day,  and  that  time  is  lost  for  instruction. 
Indeed,  in  a  few  cases,  so  much  time  is  used  in  bus-riding  that  it  is 
impossible  to  meet  state  mandated  minimums  of  instructional  time  per  day. 
Why  not  train  bus  drivers  to  provide  instructional  experiences  en  route, 
for  example,  by  playing  video  tapes,  linking  up  computer  games,  and  the 
like?    Indeed,  the  bus  project  became,  in  the  minds  of  its  developers,  a 
means  for  experimenting  with  different  kinds  of  equipment  and  related 
software  to  determine  their  relative  effectiveness  for  b'is-based  instruc- 
tion.   It  remains  to  be  seen  how  this  project  will  develop. 
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4.     The  Sheltered  Workshop .    The  story  of  the  sheltered  workshop 
might  well  be  entitled,  "A  Story  of  Collaboration  to  Provide  Needed 
Services."    Early  on,  the  Director  and  the  staff  of  the  Cooperative 
realized  that  while  their  programs  were  doing  much  to  service  more  seriously 
handicapped  youngsters,  once  they  had  completed  the  program  some  had 
nowhere  to  go.    The  Director  contacted  a  sheltered  workshop  operating  in 
an  adjacent  two-county  area  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  for 
Retarded  Citizens  (ARC)  in  the  hope  that  some  placements  might  be  arranged 
there  for  persons  from  Riverhill  County.    The  director  of  that  other 
workshop  suggested  instead  that  Riverhill  County  develop  its  own  workshop 
program,  and  assisted  in  obtaining  a  summer  grant  from  the  state  to  get 
started.    The  Cooperative  approached  the  Riverhill  County  Commissioners 
with  a  request  that  they  provide  funds  for  the  workshop  operation,  but 
the  Commissioners  were  unable  to  respond  at  that  moment  because  of  the 
schedule  of  tax  collections.    Undaunted,  the  Director  turned  instead  to 
CETA,  which  saw  in  the  request  an  opportunity  to  provide  placement  for 
several  of  its  management  trainees.    CETA  not  only  assigned  two  trainees 
but  also  provided  funds  to  remodel  the  building  (immediately  adjacent  to 
and  connected  with  the  Cooperative  building  at  Brookville)  and  to  purchase 
some  needed  equipment.    With  the  help  of  the  adjoining  county  workshop,  a 
contract  was  obtained  to  repack  damaged  food  products,  and  thereby  employ- 
ment was  guaranteed  for  seven  workers.    Since  then,  and  with  the  contin- 
uing assistance  of  the  neighboring  director,  other  contracts  have  been 
let,  including  one  to  provide  custodial  services  for  the  Riverhill  Coopera- 
tive! 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success.    The  county  commissioners  were  finally 
able  to  provide  some  support  of  their  own.    They  paid  for  installing  a 
gravel  driveway  to  the  building  and  provided  the  foundation  for  a  loading 
dock.    Best  of  all,  they  levied  a  one-mill  tax  to  support  the  workshop  in 
the  future.    The  two  CETA  trainees,  having  completed  their  apprenticeship, 
have  stayed  on  and  form  the  permanent  core  supervisory  staff. 

The  Cooperative  hopes  to  expand  the  program  to  include  older  resi- 
dents of  the  county  who  have  been  unable  to  find  other  employment.  An 
effort  to  secure  a  Federal  grant  in  support  of  such  an  expansion  was 
aborted  when  Federal  budget  cuts  eliminated  the  funding  program.  But 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  program  will  continue  to  exist  in  at 
least  its  present  form,  despite  the  fact  that  the  project  has  never  been 
grant-supported. 

Support  Services.    The  Cooperative  provides  very  few  services  other 
than  those  included  in  the  programs  and  projects  described  above.    It  has 
no  responsibility  for  food  services.    Psychological  services  offered  to 
youngsters  are  those  available  through  the  counselors  in  the  buildings  in 
which  they  attend  school— although  the  advice  of  the  school  psychologist 
may  be  sought  in  "difficult  cases"  and  he  does  participate  in  all  evalua- 
tions.   There  are  no  family  counseling  or  support  services  of  any  kind. 

The  single  area  in  which  the  Cooperative  is  involved  in  support 
activities  is  transportation,  but  even  here  the  burden  is  minimal. 
According  to  the  Cooperative  agreement,  each  of  the  member  districts  is 
responsible  for  providing  transportation  to  the  "attendance  facility11  to 
which  each  student  is  assigned.    In  practice,  this  means  arranging  for 
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the  transportation  needs  of  the  37  EMR  students  who  are  the  only  ones 
transported  to  Cooperative  program  locations.    Of  course  that  produces 
some  problems;  at  times  students  are  transported  from  the  home  district 
to  ar  intermediate  district  where  they  transfer  to  another  bus,  and 
hence,  finally,  to  the  actual  facility,  for  such  students  the  time  spent 
on  the  bus  may  exceed  an  hour  each  way.    But  the  average  student  spends 
only  45  irinutes  one  way,  not  an  unreasonable  time,  even  in  an  urban  area! 
In  addition,  some  of  the  students  must  be  transported  to  the  adjacent 
county  vocational  school  to  participate  in  VATSS;  these  students  are 
counted  among  the  37,  however. 

The  Cooperative  has  *  ree  direct  responsibilities  with  respect  to 
transportation.    First,  it  takes  responsibility  for  bussing  the  seven 
students  enrolled  in  TMR,  PH,  and  SMH  programs— although  parents  have  the 
option  of  driving  their  own  children  to  the  assigned  facility  and  receiving 
mileage  reimbursements.    Several  of  these  children  (Hom  spend  large  amounts 
of  time  on  the  bus.    Second,  the  Cooperative  is  responsible  for  arranging 
transportation  schedules—a  feat  of  no  small  proportions  when  it  is 
realized  that  each  of  the  member  districts  operates  on  a  distinctly 
different  schedule  and  each  is  reluctant  to  make  busses  available  for 
Cooperative  purposes  until  all  of  the  "regular"  students  have  been  taken 
care  of.    Finally,  the  Coope'  tive  has  taken  on  the  responsibility  of 
completing  the  paperwork  needed  for  the  80  percent  reimbursement  offered 
by  the  state  on  transportation  costs--a  service  much  appreciated  by  the 
five  superintendents. 

Training,    Provisions  for  training  under  Cooperative  auspices  (and 
included  in  the  regular  l  \jet)  fall  into  three  categories:  regular 
education  personnel,  Cooperative  staff,  and  paraprofesiional s.    No  training 
is  provided  for  parents  or  community  members,  or  for  administrators 
except  as  noted  below. 

1.     Regular  teachers.    The  1981-82  state  plan  is  silent  with  respect 
to  those  provisions  of  P.L.  94-142  concerning  the  Comprehensive  System  of 
Personnel  Development  (CSPD)  mandated  to  be  developed  and  implemented  by 
each  state.    However,  a  four-pronged  teacher  training  approach  is  under- 
taken by  the  Cooperative.    First,  teacher  contracts  provide  for  re^rting 
for  service  ten  days  prior  to  the  actual  opening  of  school;  a  portion  of 
that  ten-day  period  is  normally  utili7ed  for  the  2-day  Riverhill  County 
Educators  meetir^  that  includes  teachers,  administrators,  and  paraprofes- 
sionals.    Topics  are  determined  Sy  a  committee  that  canvasses  teacher 
interests  and  sets  meeting  agendas.    Usually  some  topics  relevant  to 
special  education  are  included.    Second,  five  additional  in-service  days 
are  set  aside  during  the  course  of  the  school  ysar;  programs  for  these 
are  developed  by  a  similar  committee  and  may  also  be  utilized  for  special 
education  training.    Third,  the  Snate  Department  of  Education  operates 
two  2-day  workshops  annually  whose  program  emphases  are  largely  detenu ned 
by  teacher  responses  to  the  Mann  Generic  Competency  Inventory.  The 
Cooperative  pays  a  $25  reimbursement  to  those  participating  in  these  SEA 
workshops.    Fourth,  teachers  are  "urged"  to  attend  courses  offered  by  the 
Hi  11  crest  Community  College  designed  to  be  responsive  to  teacher  in-ser- 
vice needs.    Despite  these  arrangements,  many  teachers  do  not  feel  that 
their  needs  are  being  especially  well  met> 
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2.  Cooperative  staff.    The  staff  of  the  Cooperative  are  also  the 
recipients  of  in-service  training.    First,  seven  days  spread  over  the 
school  year  are  designated  as  "work  days,"  or  in-service  days.  Topics 
are  selected  for  each  in  terms  of  need.    In  one  instance,  for  example, 
the  Cooperative  staff  was  familiarized  with  a  classroom  management  syst.es 
called  "Mastermod,"  because  it  was  felt  that  familiarity  with  the  system 
would  facilitate  the  Special  Education  staffs1  own  work  while  also  enabling 
them  to  teach  it  in  turn  to  regilar  teachers.    It  was  hoped  that  a  "common 
communication  system"  might  evolve  which  would  enable  better  pinpointing 

of  student  needs  and  the  development  of  more  responsive  remediation. 
Second,  Cooperative  staff  are  enabled  and  reimbursed  for  attendance  at 
regional  snd  national  in-service  seminars  and  workshops,  for  example, 
such  as  are  offered  by  the  International  Reading  Association  and  the 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children.    Finally,  Cooperative  staff  are  offered 
training  by  their  own  specialists,  as  for  example,  training  of  other 
staffers  by  the  school  psychologist  on  interpretation  of  standardized 
test  scores.    Cooperative  staff  feel  somewhat  more  satisfied  with  the 
training  opportunities  afforded  them  than  do  regular  teachers,  but  would 
also  like  to  receive  more,  and  more  specific,  training. 

3.  Paraprofessionals.    Paraprofessionals  are  also  subject  to  a 
variety  of  training  requirements.    First,  each  paraprofessional  is  issued 
a  copy  of  the  "Paraprofessional  Handbook,"  which  provides  a  variety  of 
information  ranging  from  such  items  as  contract  termination  through 
caring  for  a  sick  child.    The  manual  is  self-instructional.  Second, 
paraprofessionals,  as  has  already  been  noted,  attend  the  in-service 
meeting  held  prior  to  the  opening  of  school,  along  with  teachers  and 
administrators.   Third,  one  day  per  month  is  set  aside  for  separate 
paraprofessional  meetings  on  topics  determined  to  be  of  high  need. 
Finally,  the  State  Department  of  Education  through  a  special  unit  pro- 
vides paraprofessional  training  workshops  on  an  irregular  basis;  the 
Cooperative  is  reimbursed  for  the  time  spent  at  these  meetings  but  is 
required  to  pay  registration  and  transportation  costs.    There  appears  to 
be  little  evidence  about  the  utility  of  these  expediences  for  parapro- 
fessionals. 

Development  and  Change.    Organizations  in  general— and  cooperatives 
are  no  exception— are  not  prone  to  change  unless  there  is  some  active 
fotce  moving  th.em  in  that  direction.    At  the  Cooperative  that  active 
force  is  the  Director,  who  believes  that  facilitating  useful  change  in 
the  organization  is  one  of  his  major  responsibilities. 

A  need  for  change  or  futher  development  is  likely  to  be  sensed  by 
the  Director  for  any  of  several  reasons.    Perhaps  the  major  reason  is 
problems  with  current  programs.    Thus  the  Interrelated  Learning  Center 
serving  both  LD  and  EMR  youngsters  is  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  is 
replaced  with  an  itinerant  LD  and  a  self-contained  EMR  model;  pre-staffing 
emerges  when  IEP  staff ings  are  found  to  be  cumbersome  and  embarrassing; 
the  sheltered  workshop  is  established  when  it  is  noted  that  certain 
graduates  of  programs  have  nowhere  to  go.    Pressures  from  parents,  board 
members,  or  school  administration  with  respect  to  these  problems  provides 
an  additional  stimulus.    A  seconu  major  source  is  the  existence  of  other 
projects  that  have  had  some  measure  of  success  in  other  similar  settings; 
thus  Special  Career  Needs,  Careers  Orientation,  and  Vocational  Sexism  are 
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all  projects  that  have  well  -developed  precursors— and  materials  sources— 
elsewhere.    Similarly,  the  seconda-y  LD  program  in  Riverhill  is  modeled 
on  another  project  (Project  MODS)  developed  elsewhere  in  the  state.  In 
other  cases  the  Director  himself  generates  the  basic  idea,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  bus  driver  project  that  emerged  from  a  casual  conversation  with  a 
fellow  director  from  another  cooperative.    In  still  other  cases  teachers 
and  other  personnel  1n  the  system  are  encouraged— as  through  the  State 
Department's  mini-grant  program—to  formalize  solutions  to  problems  that 
they  have  devised  for  their  own  classrooms  (Title  IV-C  funds  from  the 
Federal  government  flowing  though  the  State  Department). 

The  Director  has  some  well  developed  contacts  that  he  taps  systema- 
tically for  ideas.    First,  there  are  formal  diffusion  agencies  like  NDN 
and  LINC,  which  the  Director  finds  accessible,  and  whose  materials  he 
believes  to  have  quality,  transportability,  and  validity  and  which  can 
call  his  attention  to  materials  from  all  over  the  country.    The  Director 
also  utilizes  the  various  departments  of  the  State  Education  Agency.  He 
frequently  turns  to  the  state  Special  Education  Administrators  association, 
as  well  as  to  contacts  he  has  made  at  the  state  universities.    He  also 
makes  an  effort  to  become  a  member  of  a  variety  of  boards  of  trustees. 
"Get  involved  in  everything  and  anything  you  can,"  he  advises.    "You  meet 
fantastic  people  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  is  great."    Even  though  many 
of  these  ideas  are  not  on  the  head  of  special  education,  they  can  often 
by  adapted.    The  Director  has  managed  to  be  nameu  to  the  boards  of  the 
state  Paraprofessional  Advisory  Council,  the  state  Mathematics/Science 
Advisory  Board,  the  regional  mental  health  board  that  services  four 
counties  (of  which  Riverhill  is  one),  the  regional  Achievement  Services 
Board,  Blue  Cross/  Blue  Shield,  the  advisory  board  to  the  state's  Title 
IV-C  projects,  and  the  VATSS  advisory  board,  of  which  he  is  president. 
He  also  -erves  as  the  regional  representative  for  the  state  education 
association  (NEA  affiliate)  and  as  a  linker  for  the  state  LINC  agency. 

When  the  Director  has  cetennined  that  some  new  unit  or  procedure  is 
required,  he  typically  movei  through  the  following  sequence  of  steps: 

1.  He  calls  the  Cooperative  staff  together  as  a  planning  team. 

2.  He  calls  in  a  number  of  outside  experts  for  advice. 

3.  He  prepares  a  list  of  alternative  procedures  that  might 
be  useful. 

4.  He  presents  this  list  of  alternatives  individually  to  the 
five  superintendents,  with  a  recommendation. 

5.  When  the  superintendents  have  reached  a  decision,  he 
presents  the  joint  recommendation  to  the  Board. 

6.  Typically  the  Board  will  adopt  the  joint  recommendation, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  superintendents 
sit  as  ex  officio  members  at  Board  meetings  and  serve  as 
advisors  to  the  members. 
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Although  only  three  years  old,  the  Cooperative  has  passed  through  a 
number  of  forms,  with  different  programs  and  different  operating  proce- 
dures.  Most  of  these  changes  have  been  documented  in  earlier  sections  of 
this  case  study. 

Evaluation/Monitoring.    Evaluation  activities  at  the  Cooperative 
take  four  forms:    compliance  reports,  and  evaluations  of  programs,  staff, 
and  funded  projects. 

Tne  annual  compliance  report  is  filed  by  the  Cooperative  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education       is  validated  by  a  monitoring  team  both 
by  checking  against  other  documents  filed  by  the  Cooperative  and  by  a 
site  visit.    The  compliance  form  essentially  requires  a  "Yes-No"  checkoff 
of  items  that  are  specified  for  LEAs  and  cooperatives  in  the  state  plan. 
There  is  no  hint  of  a  quality  assessment;  so  long  as  the  mandated  item  is 
physically  present,  the  Cooperative  is  found  to  be  in  compliance.  A 
recent  compliance  report  on  which  instances  of  non-compliance  had  been 
noted  by  the  state  monitors  was  examined  by  the  case  study  team;  many  of 
the  "non-compliance"  notations  had  been  found  to  be  in  error  by  the 
Director  who  was  aole  to  cite,  in  the  margins,  the  titles  and  page  numbers 
of  documents  in  which  the  required  information  had  in  fact  been  provided. 

A  second  form  of  evaluation,  with  five  sub- types,  has  to  do  with  the 
Cooperative  program,    The  major  type  of  program  evaluation  is  based  on 
evidence  of  student  progress— achievement  of  the  goals  set  in  the  IEPs. 
Virtually  all  of  the  evidence  for  progress  comes  from  observations  from 
teachers,  parents,  physicians,  and  so  on.    Another  type  of  program  evalua- 
tion is  input  from  the  governing  Board— in  the  main,  an  informal  assessment 
of  the  degree  of  responsiveness  and  support  for  the  program  displayed  by 
the  general  population.    Student  follow-up  is  a  third  type  of  program 
evaluation,  but  fow  such  data  are  available  because  there  hav*  been,  to 
date,  few  graduates  to  follow  up.    Cost  effectiveness  data,  a  fo-jrth 
type,  are  called  for  on  a  state  form,  but  the  Cooperative  has  been  unable 
to  complete  this  form  because  it  does  not  maintain  data  on  a  cost-per-pupil 
basis.    Finally,  teachers  fill  out  an  annual  report,  which  is  the  basis 
for  compiling  an  end-of-year  report  for  the  SEA,  but  the  data  required 
are  largely  descriptive  (numbers  served,  for  example)  rather  than  qualita- 
tive and  judgmental. 

A  third  form  of  evaluation  has  to  do  with  staff.    Both  Cooperative 
teachers  and  paraprofessionals  are  evaluated  in  terms  of  a  systematic 
procedure.    A  Teacher  Evaluation  form  based  on  state-mandated  requirements 
is  utilized  for  this  purpose  which  lists  a  variety  of  objectives  to  be 
accomplished.    Within  the  broad  rubric  of  "Classroom  Performance,"  teachers 
are  accountable  for  22  objectives  relating  to  instruction  (e.g.,  "Enlists 
student  input  in  determining  classroom  activities"),  16  related  to  class- 
room management  (e.g.,  "Volunteers  skills,  services,  and  talents  to  tasks 
at  hand").    An  additional  28  objectives  define  the  area,  "External  Class- 
room-Internal Scnool  Performance"  (.e.g,  "Informs  parents  of  areas  in 
which  students  need  improvement").   Teachers  are  evaluated  by  their 
superiors  twice  a  year  during  the  first  two  years,  once  a  year  for  the 
next  two  years,  and  at  least  once  in  every  three  years  thereafter. 
Teachers  are  expected  to  select  five  objectives  as  "goals"  during  each 
evaluation  period;  the  main  feature  of  the  evaluation  summary  is  the 
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judgment  of  whether  these  goals  have  been  achieved.    A  large  proportion 
of  the  objectives  require,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  rating  process,  a 
conference  between  evaluator  and  evaluatee,  assuring  that  the  evaluatee 
will  be  thoroughly  aware  of  ratings  madp  and  reasons  for  them. 

Paraprofessionals  are  rated  monthly  by  supervising  teachers  on  a 
special  form  which  is  discussed  with  them  and  which  they  must  sign.  This 
form  provides  for  rating,  on  a  five-point  scale,  eight  "personality  and 
character"  items,  four  "punctuality  and  attendance"  items,  seven  "execution 
of  work"  items,  and  seven  "quality  of  work  assisting  the  teacher"  items* 

A  fourth  form  of  evaluation  has  to  do  with  funded  projects.  Each 
project  proposal  has  an  "evaluation"  section;  so  for  example,  The  voca- 
tional education  project  outlines  an  evaluation  based  on  assessment  of 
contextual,  process,  and  product  factors,  while  the  bus  project  speaks  of 
achievement  of  performance  objectives,  promising  both  formative  and 
summative  data.   But  these  sections  do  not  describe  the  evaluation  that 
will  actually  be  done  or  how  it  will  be  done. 

On  balance,  one  cannot  be  much  impressed  with  the  evaluation  proce- 
dures either  at  the  SEA  or  the  Cooperative  level.    But  the  situation  is 
not  atypical  and  surely  ought  not  to  be  charged  off  to  the  laziness  or 
ineptitude  of  the  involved  personnel.    Evaluation  is  a  rapidly  changing 
art  which  even  its  most  competent  practitioners  do  not  pretend  to  have 
mastered.    Nor  are  either  Federal  or  state  guidelines  operationally 
adequate— they  say,  in  effect,  "Go  and  do  a  good  evaluation."   And  to  a 
large  extent,  evaluation  (summative  or  impact)  nas  become,  nationally, 


a  mere  ceremonial  dance,  a  charade,  because  its  results  so  rarely  are 
taken  seriously  enough  to  influence  any  decision.  But,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  coin,  It  seems  clear  that  evaluation  (formative)  procedures 
at  the  Cooperative  and  its  corresponding  SEA  could  be  greatly  improved, 
with  substantial  benefit  to  all. 

Due  Process/Parental  Involvement.    P.L.  94-142  requires  that  parents 
(or  guardians;  we  will  use  the  term  "parents"  to  mean  either)  be  involved 
in  decisions  about  their  exceptional  children  and  be  afforded  due  process 
should  any  disagreements  occur.    We  have  already  seen  how  the  Cooperative 
has  set  up  the  processing  of  clients  (cf.  pp.  18  ff):    parents  must  give 
permission  before  evaluative  data  can  be  col lectecFabout  a  child  (Step  4^, 
Figure  3),  must  be  invited  to  attend  a  staffing  meeting  (Step  8),  must 
participate  in  the  preparation  of  the  IEP  (Step  9),  are  asked  to  sign  off 
on  (signifying  permission  to  implement)  the  IEP  TStep  10),  and  are  entitled 
to  receive  and  review  Information  about  subsequent  placements  and  reviews 
(Steps  11  through  14).    A  form,  "Parental  Rights  in  Special  Education," 
is  provided  to  the  parents  as  part  of  Step  4.    Parents  are  also  guaranteed 
that  information  about  the  child  will  remain  confidential;  a  variety  of 
measures  have  been  established  to  support  that  guarantee  (see  p.  16). 

What  we  are  concerned  with  here  is  the  process  that  the  Cooperative 
follows  in  the  event,  either,  that  the  parent  refuses  to  participate  in 
this  process  or  to  slg.i  off  on  it,  or  that  as  the  result  of  a  decision  by 
either  parent  or  school  district,  a  due  process  hearing  is  held. 
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The  parent  receives  (Step  4)  a  notification  of  a  staffing  to  prepare 
an  IEP.    This  notification  is  couched  in  "generally  understandable  lang- 
uage," indeed,  in  the  "language  of  the  home11  should  that  not  be  English. 
The  letter  specifies  other  options  considered  for  the  child  and  rejected, 
and  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  parent  has  the  right  either 
to  consent  or  object. 

If  no  response  is  received  to  this  letter,  follow-up  is  made,  first, 
by  telephone,  and  then  by  is  registered  mail. 

Should  the  parents  still  not  respond,  the  IEP  staffing  proceeds 
without  them.    Immediately  thereafter,  a  notification  is  sent  which 
informs  the  parents  of  decisions  made  about  the  child,  and  again  informs 
them  of  their  right  to  request  a  hearing,  to  have  a  second,  independent 
evaluation  made,  and  to  access  any  records  that  have  been  compiled. 
Parents  are  also  informed  about  available  sources  of  free  or  low-cost 
legal  assistance.    If,  after  30  days,  there  has  been  no  response,  the  IEP 
is  implemented. 

If  parents  refuse  any  of  the  steps  of  Figure^  or  if  either  the 
parent  or  the  school  district  calls  for  a  due  process  hearing,  another 
series  of  steps  is  put  into  inotion;  these  are  summarized  in  Figure  4. 
Additional  information  about  each  step  is  given  below: 

1.  The  hearing  may  be  initiated  by  either  the  parent  or  the  school 
district.    Note  that  it  is  the  district,  not  the  Cooperative, 
that  initiates  action. 

2.  An  "impartial"  hearing  officer  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of  the 
LEA.    To  assure  impartiality,  the  hearing  officer  may  not  be  a 
member  of  the  Board,  be  responsible  for  having  recommended  the 
action  on  which  the  hearing  is  based,  have  a  personal  or  pro- 
fessional conflict  of  interest,  or  be  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  or  any  other  board  concerned  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child. 

3.  The  hearing  officer  is  charged  with  carrying  out  certain  pre- 
hearing duties.    These  include:    verifying  that  the  parents 
understand  their  rights  to  call  for  an  independent  evaluation, 
lo  retain  counsel,  to  have  access  to  records,  to  be  present  at 
the  hearing,  to  receive  and  read  any  testimony  given,  to  con- 
front and  cross-examine  any  witnesses,  to  present  their  own 
witnesses,  to  have  the  child  testify  on  his  cr  her  own  behalf, 
to  object  to  the  introduction  of  any  previously  undisclosed 
testimony,  to  have  an  orderly  hearing,  and  to  have  an  official 
record  made  of  the  proceedings.    The  hearing  officer  also  has 
the  responsibility  for  arranging  for  an  interpreter  or  signer, 
if  needed;  to  notify  the  parents  of  the  time  and  place  of  the 
hearing  at  least  10  days  in  advance  (and  that  time  and  place 
must  be  reasonably  convenient  for  the  parents);  to  obtain  a 
summary  of  evidence  to  be  presented  and  of  witnesses  to  be 
called  from  both  sides;  to  request  the  clerk  of  the  district 
court  to  issue  subpoenas  1f  needed;  to  determine  the  wishes  of 
the  parents  regarding  the  child's  participation  and  whether  the 


1--Hearing  Initiated 


2— Hearing  Officer  Appointed 
by  LEA  Board 


3— Hearing  Officer  Carried 
Ou^.  Pre-Hearing  Duties 


4— Hearing  Held  (30  Days) 


5— Decision  Rendered  (5  Days) 


6— Decision  Mailed  (24  Hours) 
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8--Transcript  Transmitted 
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10--State  Board  Renders  Decision 


11—  Appeal  to  District  Court 


FIGURE  4:    FLOW  CHART  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE 
DUE  PROCESS  HEARING  STEPS 
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hearing  shall  be  open  or  closed,  and  to  furnish  the  hearing 
agenda,  at  least  five  days  in  advance,  and  preferably  at  a 
pre-hearing  clarification  conference  attended  by  both  sides. 

4.  The  hearing  must  occur  within  30  days  of  receipt  of  initial 
notification  by  the  parent. 

5.  The  decision  of  the  hearing  officer  must  be  reached  within  five 
days  of  the  hearing's  termination. 

6.  The  decision  must  be  mailed  to  the  parties  within  24  hours 
after  having  been  reached. 

7.  An  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  by  either 
side,  in  writing,  and  within  10  days  of  receipt  of  the  decision. 

8.  Immediately  on  notice  that  an  appeal  has  ben  filed,  the  school 
district  must  transmit  to  the  State  Board  a  full  transcript  of 
the  hearing,  together  with  any  evidence  collected  at  the  time. 

9.  The  State  Board  reviews  the  transcript  and  evidence;  it  may  if 
it  deems  it  necessary  request  additional  information  or  evidence 
from  either  party.    The  review  must  be  concluded  within  20 
days. 

10.  The  State  Board  rer  1    -  its  decision. 

11.  Either  side  may  appeal  to  the  applicable  district  court. 
Thereafter  normal  legal  processes  are  followed. 

This  elaborate  process  is  established  as  official  Cooperative  policy 
because  such  a  policy  statement  is  required  as  part  of  the  state  plan. 
In  fact,  these  steps  have  never  been  followed.    Parents  (including  those 
of  non-handicapped  children)  are,  in  the  main,  a  passive  lot;  to  them, 
the  "school  is  the  boss."   Most  tend  to  accept  the  judgment  of  the  school's 
personnel,  and  the  data  of  the  evaluation,  as  gospel.    Most  parents  tend 
to  be  positive  about  the  pre-staffing  which,  although  it  limits  their 
input  at  a  vital  decision-making  point,  streamlines  the  process,  makes 
fewer  demands  on  thei,  and  obviates  the  long  and  painful  process  of 
generating  objectives  for  the  IEP.    When  parents  refuse  services,  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  Cooperative  to  accept  their  judgment,  although  continuing 
to  use  "gentle  persuasion"  to  get  them  to  "come  around."   There  is  also 
some  reason  to  believe  that  most  parents  are  ignorant  of  their  rights  or 
do  not  understand  them  despite  repeated  attempts  to  inform  them;  as  a 
result,  they  are  reluctant  to  press  an  issue  because  they  are  unsure  of 
their  ground.    The  elaborate  instructions  to  the  hearing  officer  are 
wasted  unless  a  hearing  is  actually  called;  since  this  has  never  happened, 
parents  have  been  unable  to  benefit  from  the  officer's  service  (Step  3^ 
Figure  ^) . 

The  elaborate  plans  devised  by  the  Cooperative  thus  have  never  been 
tested,  and  may  in  reality  be  unnecessary.    They  would  of  course  be 
essential  should  an  appropriate  contingency  ever  arise. 
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Public  Relations/Communications.    Public  relations,  or  communication 
with  the  community,  is  largely  informal  in  Riverhill  County,    There  may 
from  time  to  time  to  be  a  radio  or  newspaper  announcement,  as  for  example, 
in  relation  to  the  annual  locator  effort,  or,  a  feature  story  about  some 
aspect  of  the  Cooperative's  program,  for  example,  participation  in  the 
Special  Olympics.    But  in  the  main,  the  Cooperative  depends  upon  two 
bodies,  the  governing  Board  and  the  Parent  Advisory  Council,  to  maintain 
lines  of  communication  with  the  citizenry. 

Members  of  the  governing  Board  are  appointed  by  the  member  LEA 
school  boards.    Virtually  all  of  them  see  their  function  not  as  making 
policy  decisions  but  as  "watching  out  for  the  district's  interests." 
Nevertheless,  the  Director  characterizes  them  as  "good  links  to  the 
community,"  that  are  useful  particularly  to  "dispel  myths  and  rumors." 
The  extent  to  which  Board  members  play  this  role  proactively  or  merely 
reactively  is  not  clear. 

The  members  of  the  Parent  Advisory  Council  are  also  appointed  by  the 
LEA  boards— two  representatives  per  district.    While  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  represent  parent  positions  to  the  Cooperative,  their  main 
function  is  to  serve  a  public  relations  role  with  the  community.  They 
are  sometimes  enlisted  in  the  game  of  "friendly  persuasion"  mentioned 
earlier— persuading  parents  reluctant  to  endorse  special  services  for 
their  youngsters  to  do  so  nevertheless.    To  a  lesser  extent  than  Board 
members,  they  also  operate  to  dispel  myths  and  rumors  and  to  promulgate 
"official"  information. 

It  is  not  surprising,  given  the  lack  of  a  formal  and  hard-working 
public  relations  mechanism,  that  informants  should  characterize  the 
community's  level  of  awareness  as  low.    Most  of  the  decisions  and  actions 
are  politically  mediated  (reflect  again,  for  example,  on  the  interlocking 
interests  represented  when  LEA  boards  appoint  superintendents,  Cooperative 
Board  members,  and  Parent  Advisory  Council  members;  superintendents  sit 
ex  officio  on  the  Cooperative  Board;  the  Cooperative  Board  names  the 
Director;  the  incumbent  Director  was  formerly  superintendent  of  a  member 
LEA). 

This  situation  is  not  necessarily  bad,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  atypical. 
Given  strong  traditions  of  local  autonomy  and  rural  circumstances  in 
which  virtually  everyone  is  well  known— and  trusted— by  everyone  else, 
such  intimate  networks  are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,    But  of  course 
the  status  quo  is  thereby  supported;  it  is  possible  that  a  transient 
parent,  an  ethnically  different  child,  an  unusual  problem,  may  be  unfairly 
or  ineffectively  dealt  with,  however  well  the  system  may  work  under 
"normal"  circumstances.    On  the  other  hand,  1t  Is  also  true  that  ^new" 
people  are  easier  to  identify  and  help  than  "o]d".    The  latter  outcome 
seems  more  probable  than  the  former  In  Riverhill  County^ 

Managing  Political  Factors.    The  management  of  political  factors  is 
a  Cooperative  function  which  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Director, 
and  carried  out  by  him  both  Informally  and  formally. 
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Locally,  we  have  seen  that  the  interlocking  nature  of  various  boards 
and  offices  virtually  guarantees  that  decisions  and  actions  will  be  poli- 
tically mediated.   The  Director  is  the  key  person  in  managing  these 
mediations,  and  he  does  so  with  skill  and  patience.    Every  decision  to 
come  before  the  Board  is  first  checked  individually  with  each  of  the  five 
superintendents;  their  support  can  be  counted  upon  before  the  matter 
reaches  a  voting  stage.   The  Director  also  devotes  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  energy  to  "showing  the  flag,"  making  an  effort  (not  always  successful) 
to  visit  each  superintendent  and  principal  in  his  office  on  a  weekly 
basis  for,  as  he  describes  it,  "coffee  and  a  chat." 

At  the  state  level,  management  of  politics  means  two  things:  staying 
"in  compliance,"  and  "keeping  in  touch."    Both  demand  close  communication 
with  key  figures  in  the  state  capltol.    The  question  of  what  will  be 
interpreted  as  "in  compliance"  is  answered  by  determining  what  interpre- 
tations will  be  placed  on  the  many,  often  ambiguous,  Federal  and  state 
guidelines.    Often  a  simple  consideration  like  using  the  language  that 
monitors  want  to  hear  (the  "official"  language)  is  sufficient  to  avoid  <x 
non-compliance  finding;  it's  important  to  keep  up  on  those  "simple" 
considerations.   The  Director  makes  numbers  of  visits  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  while  there,  touches  base  not  only  with  the  personnel 
of  the  special  education  division  but  those  in  other  divisions  as  well. 
Another  way  to  keep  in  touch  is  to  be  a  part  of  a  variety  of  decision- 
making bodies  in  the  state;  we  have  already  reviewed  the  Director's 
broad -ranging  memberships  on  key  boards  (p.  36). 

National  level  political  factors  are  hardly  ever  heard  of  in  the 
Cooperative.    Whatever  factors  exist  nationally  are  communicated  to  the 
Cooperative  via  state  officials;  they  are  screened  through  their  percep- 
tual apparatus.    Local  cooperatives,  in  whatever  state  they  may  be  found, 
do  not  pay  much  attention  to  Washington;  their  accountability  channels 
run  through  the  state  government.    Klverhill  is  no  exception.    It  is  an 
'Illustration  of  the  fact  that  while  the  most  pervasive  policies  are  made 
in  Washington,  and  the  persons  who  can  alter  those  policies  also  sit 
there,  local  agencies  like  the  Cooperative  are  out  of  contact  with  them. 

Facilities 

The  facilities  of  the  Riverhill  County  Educational  Cooperative  in 
Brookville  are  hardly  arresting.    The  central  office  is  housed  in  a 
turn-of-the-century  elementary  school  building  of  a  half-dozen  rooms, 
into  which  the  Cooperative  moved  following  the  construction  of  the  Media 
complex,  which  consolidated  several  tiny  schools  of  which  Brookville  was 
one.    The  facility  has  been  minimally  remodeled  to  provide  private  offices 
for  the  Director  and  the  school  psychologist,  and  work  spaces  for  the 
largely  itinerant  gifted  coordinator  (who  doubles  as  assistant  director), 
vocational  coordinator,  speech  therapist,  four  LD  teachers,  and  the 
paraprofesslonal  coordinator.    In  addition,  the  Cooperative  treasurer  and 
two  clerical  personnel  are  accommodated.    A  large  conference/board  room, 
which  also  houses  the  word  processor  and  copying  machine,  completes  the 
upstairs  workspace. 
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Connected  to  the  back  of  the  building  is  the  Sheltered  workshop, 
resembling  a  World  War  II  Quonset  hut.    While  the  basement  has  been 
partly  finished  to  produce  a  "playroom"  to  which  children  can  be  brought 
for  various  purposes,  e.g.,  testing;  a  kitchen  area  in  which  staff  can 
prepare  coffee  and  store  lunches;  and  the  Media  Center.  Brookville 
itself  is  hardly  recognizeable  as  a  town.    The  Cooperative  building  is 
about  a  block  from  the  town's  "center,"  bordered  by  a  partially  gravelled 
parking  lot  in  which,  during  the  day,  the  Cooperative's  small  bus  is 
parked.    Staffers  tend  to  "brown  bag";  the  nearest  restaurant,  or  more 
properly,  cafe,  is  in  Teague,  six  miles  away.  ♦ 

Nevertheless,  during  the  work  day,  this  facility  is  buzzing  with 
activity.    Permanently  assigned  personnel  come  early  and  stay  late. 
Itinerant  teachers  move  in  and  out  to  secure  materials  and  make  reports. 
Parents  and  children  come  and  go.    State  monitors  arrive  to  check  books 
and  make  visual  inspections.    Employees  of  the  sheltered  workshop  stop  to 
chat  on  the  way  to  restrooms.    Over  coffee  professional  personnel  "infor- 
mally staff"  a  case  or  seek  one  another's  advice  about  a  problem. 

The  Media  Center,  hous^  in  the  basement  of  the  Brookville  building, 
is  a  minimal  and  largely  fo     itous  collection  of  film  projectors,  TV 
receivers,  books,  games,  diagnostic  devices— all  the  usual  accoutrements 
of  such  a  facility—obtained  mainly  through  project  fund  purchases.  It 
is  presided  over  Dy  a  paraprofessicnal  who  shares  this  task  with  that  of 
driving  the  Cooperative  bus.    Her  role  is  mainly  checkout  clerk— she  is 
not  sufficiently  knowledgeable  about  the  collection  or  competent  in  the 
use  of  the  materials  to  provide  any  real  consultant  assistance  to  the 
staff.    The  combination  of  minimal  materials  and  untrained  staff  render 
the  facility  minimally  useful.    But  of  course  such  problems  are  not  unsolv- 
able— they  remain  unsolved  only  because  or  iacK  of  funds,  not  because  of 
disinterest. 

The  small  bus  is  the  only  form  of  transportation  owned  outright  by 
the  Cooperative.    As  we  have  seen,  transportation  for  virtually  all  of 
the  Cooperative  clients  is  provided  by  the  home  district.    The  few  TMR, 
PH,  and  SMH  students  served  by  the  Cooperative  are,  however,  bussed  to  an 
appropriate  facility  in  an  adjacent  county.    This  bus  provides  that 
transportation,  and  it  is  driven  by  the  same  paraprofessional  who  other- 
wise is  in  charge  of  the  Media  Center.    Itinerant  staff  drive  their  own 
automobiles  as  they  move  from  school  to  school;  they  are  reimbursed  for 
mileage,  although,  as  they  quickly  testify,  at  a  loss. 

Teachers  on  the  Cooperative  staff  conduct  their  business  in  resource 
rooms.    These  rooms  are  whatever  facilities  local  districts  have  found  it 
possible  to  make  available.    Three  such  resource  rooms  are  self-contained 
classrooms  to  which  EMR  classes  are  assigned— elementary  rooms  at  Hill- 
crest  and  Teague  and  a  secondary  room  (housing  both  Level  III  and  IV 
students)  at  Media;  these  rooms  are  reasonably  well  stocked  with  mater- 
ials appropriate  to  the  teaching  that  goes  on  there.    But  these  rooms  are 
also  used  by  itinerants;  it  sometimes  happens  that  two  levels  of  EMR 
students,  the  speech  therapist  working  one-on-one  with  a  client,  and  the 
elementary  and  secondary  LD  teachers  working  one-on-one  with  their  clients, 
may  all  be  in  the  same  room  at  the  same  time.    In  buildings  that  do  not 
house  EMR  rooms,  the  itinerants  may  have  offices  permanently  assigned  to 
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their  use,  as  in  the  case  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  LD  teachers 
serving  Rivertown,  but  in  other  cases  they  use  classrooms,  the  library, 
the  teachers1  lounge,  the  cafeteria,  or  any  other  space  that  happens  to 
be  available.    Even  when  permanent  facilities  are  assigned,  they  are  the 
"leftovers"  after  "regular"  needs  have  been  met.    One  teacher  described 
the  assigned  room  as  a  "sacred  cow,  one  used  as  the  concession  stand  for 
sporting  events."   Moreover,  the  degree  to  which  these  rooms  have  been 
renovated  to  their  new  use  depends  on  the  degree  of  fiscal  solvency  of 
the  host  LEA.    As  one  principal  put  it,  "Some  people  say  that  with  the 
right  approach  you  could  teach  in  a  barn.    Then  sometimes  one  doesn't 
have  even  the  barn." 

Professional  Staff 

The  total  professional  staff  of  the  Cooperative  consists  of  14 
persons:    the  Director,  school  psychologist,  speech  therapist,  vocational 
coordinator,  gifted  coordinator  (and  assistant  director),  four  LD  itinerant 
teachers,  three  EMR  self-contained  teachers,  one  ED  teacher  (a  vacant 
position),  and  one  developmental/instructional  specialist  for  the  bus 
project,  hired  and  paid  by  the  Cooperative  but  located  physically  at  the 
facility  of  the  other  involved  cooperative.    These  personnel  are  hard  to 
come  by  and  harder  to  keep.    As  the  Director  puts  it,  "I  can't  get  'em 
and  I  can't  keep  'em!"    Recruitment  and  retention  pose  difficult  problems 
in  rural  areas. 

There  are  many  reasons,  shared  by  a  majority  of  Cooperative  staff, 
why  teachers  might  prefer  not  to  come  to  Riverhill.    Salaries  are  low  and 
so  are  increments;  one  starts  behind  and  gets  further  behind  with  each 
passing  year.    Riverhill  is,  moreover,  on  the  state  border—and  the  other 
state  has  both  a  higher  salary  scale  and  lower  certification  requirements. 
Teachers  who  do  come  to  Riverhill  can  look  forward  to  an  abbreviated 
social  life,  1  :ved  1n  a  flshbowl.    There  are  value  system  conflicts;  as 
one  respondent  put  it,  "You  can't  just  live  with  someone  here."  Finally, 
Riverhill  is  in  the  unfortunate  position  that,  while  essentially  rural, 
it  is  sufficiently  close  to  both  big  cities  and  more  attractive  towns 
that  teac.iers  may  elect  to  come  there  only  as  a  lesser  choice. 

Those  teachers  who  do  come  may  not  stay  long.    They  find  the  schools 
are  small;  the  paperwork  burden  high;  the  travel  (even  if  assigned  to  a 
self-contained  room)  exhausting;  the  lack  of  respect  frustrating;  the 
lack  of  privacy  annoying.    They  burn  out;  they  have  offers  of  better  jobs 
(especially  now  that  they  have  gained  experience);  their  spouses  are 
transferred.    Those  who  remain  work  out  special  coping  strategies:  they 
live  elsewhere  and  commute  even  further  (across  the  river,  sa^);  they 
"pal  around  together"  and  shut  out  community  influences;  they  leave  on 
weekends;  they  develop  other  interests  such  as  church  activities  to  keep 
themselves  occupied. 

The  Director  has  developed  some  Interesting  strategies  by  which  to 
do  his  own  coping— and  to  keep  the  Cooperative  afloat.    Ha  looks  for 
people  trying  to  "break  into"  special  education  but  who  are  not  fully 
trained  for  it;  he  manages  to  get  certification  waivers  for  them,  appren- 
tices them  1n  classrooms,  and  enrolls  them  in  certification  programs  in 
nearby  universities.    Given  the  recent  experience  with  the  ED  program, 
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however,  he  ruefully  admits  that  this  strategy  is  not  likely  to  tempt  him 
again  in  the  future,  that  despite  the  fact  that  other  teachers  hired  on 
certification  waivers  have  nevertheless  performe  adequately.    He  provides 
an  annual  $400  "personal  budget"  for  teachers  to  spend  professionally. 
He  looks  for  persons  who  by  background  or  interest  fit  into  the  rural  way 
of  life— even  to  the  extent  of  persuading  the  wives  of  local  fanners  to 
consider  training.    But  his  major  strategy,  he  suggests,  is  to  "recycle," 
to  find  persons  who  have  grown  tired  of  what  they  are  now  doing  and  to 
challenge  them  to  work  in  the  Cooperative.    He  confronts  them  with  "signi- 
ficant emotional  events"  (intellectual  and  practical  challenges)  that 
"turn  them  on,"    In  some  cases  he  asks  them  to  serve  in  dual  rcles,  to 
lessen  the  possibility  of  burnout  in  any  one  and  to  provide  some  change 
of  pace.    It  is  to  the  Director's  credit  that  despite  all  of  these  diffi- 
culties, he  has  managed  to  recruit  and  retain  personnel  who  could  compete 
favorably  in  most  settings.    They  are  not  "culls"  but  competent  and 
resourceful  professionals. 

Despite  these  difficulties  the  personnel  on  board  are  qualified  to 
perform  their  assigned  tasks.    The  Director  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  former 
school  administrator  who  holds  a  superintendent's  license.    The  school 
psychologist  and  the  speech  therapist  hold  the  certification  for  their 
roles.    All  other  personnel  are  teachers  with  professional  licenses;  with 
the  exception  of  the  ED  teacher  of  such  brief  tenure,  none  are  on  certifi- 
cation waiver. 

Professional  staff  are  provided  in-service  training  (see  pp.  34 
ff . ),  are  encouraged  to  acquire  additional  training  by  taking  courses  in 
nearby  state  universities,  and  to  apply  for  Special  Education  Trainee- 
ships  funded  Federally  via  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Neverthe- 
less, some  outstanding  training  needs  remain  unsatisfied,  especially, 
according  to  the  Director,  programs  aimed  at  "attitudinal  change"  that 
take  account  of  rural  concerns,  and  programs  on  "how  to  be  an  itinerant," 
a  contingency  not  covered  in  the  training  programs  of  even  fully  prepared 
teachers. 

Eignt  of  the  Cooperative  staff  are  itinerants,  although  there  are 
three  different  patterns  of  itinerancy.    The  school  psychologist  is  in 
the  schools  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  testing  children,  meeting  with  Professional 
Planning  Teams  in  pre-staffing  sessions  or  to  develop  IEPs,  and  the  like. 
The  Gifted  Coordinator  and  Vocational  Coordinator,  while  sometimes  working 
one-on-one  with  children,  spend  much  of  their  time  in  resource  or  consultant 
roles  to  regular  classroom  teachers.    The  speech  therapist  and  the  four 
LD  teachers  work  primarily  in  one-on-one  or  small  group  situations  with 
pupils  whom  they  see  on  a  more  or  less  regular  schedule. 

These  itinerant  teachers  speak  freely  about  the  "stigma11  of  being  an 
i tinerant--and  there  appear  to  be  some  major  drawbacks  to  the  position. 
They  see  children  sporadically  and  perhaps  too' briefly  to  do  an  adequate 
job  with  them.    They  are  not  easily  accessible  to  concerned  parents,  nor 
are  the  parents  easily  accessible  to  them.    They  spend  large  portions  of 
time  and  energy  driving  from  one  school  to  another—ten  percent  road  time 
is  a  rather  minimal  estimate— and  that  doesn't  count  home-to-school  time. 
While  they  are  reimbursed  for  mileage,  the  reimbursement  does  not  equal 
actual  expenditure.    There  *re  even  hidden  costs  such  as  increased 
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insurance  premiums  for  the  distances  driven.    They  are  pressed  into 
service  as  mesengers    between  schools.    Worst  of  all,  they  have  no  home 
base.    Every  building  they  enter  is  someone  else's  turf;  each  building 
has  its  own  "boss, 11  and  that  boss  has  as  much  authority  over  the  itinerant 
as  does  the  Cooperative  Director.    Itinerants  complain  that  too  large  a 
proportion  of  time  in  each  building  must  be  taken  up  in  "PR"  work,  communi- 
cating with,  explaining  to,  mollifying,  helping  the  permanent  personnel. 
The  penalty  for  not  doing  that  is  psychological  lockout  and  non-cooperation. 

The  EMR  teachers  who  are  assigned  to  self-contained  classrooms  have 
their  problems  of  relationship  too.    While  more  likely  to  be  accepted  as 
one  of  the  local  "family,"  they  nevertheless  also  suffer  two  masters.  It 
is  Cooperative  policy  that  the  EMR  teachers  shall  "service  the  principal's 
preferences,"  even  to  the  extent  of  performing  lunchroom  or  playground 
duty  if  called  upon  to  do  so.    Regular  teachers  feel  free  to  use  them  as 
resource  teachers,  consultants,  and  even  as  providers  of  direct  service 
to  their  own  youngsters. 

With  few  exceotions  (one  elementary  LD  teacher  and  the  vocational 
coordinator),  each  of  the  Cooperative  professionals  has  a  paraprofessional 
assistant.  More  will  be  said  about  how  these  two  persons  relate  in  the 
following  section;  let  it  be  noted  here,  however,  that  while  the  parapro- 
fessional is  clearly  a  major  aid  to  the  professional,  he  or  she  also 
requires  supervision.  This  task  taxes  the  professional  staff  even  further. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  from  this  account?  however,  that  the  Coopera- 
tive staff  suffer  from  low  morale  or  feel  especially  put  upon.  Perhaps 
because  of  the  Director's  policy  of  providing  everyone  with  a  challenge, 
pernaps  because  or  tneir  own  dedication,  or  perhaps  because  tmngs  are 
not  so  bad  1n  practice  as  they  seem  to  be  in  description,  these  teachers 
and  other  personnel  by  and  large  enjoy  their  jobs"!  ~ 

Paraprofessional  Staff 

The  Cooperative  has  budget  lines  for  13.5  FTE  paraprofessional s, 
although  during  the  1981-82  school  year  2.5  were  unfilled.    Four  full-time 
and  one  half-time  positions  are  assigned  to  the  central  office:  psycho- 
logist, speech/language,  media  center  coordinator/bus  driver,  paraprofes- 
sional coordinator/gifted,  and  general  paraprofessional  (half-time, 
unfilled).    Six  paraprofessional s  are  assigned  to  classroom  duty:  three 
L.D.  paraprofessional s  who  are  itinerant,  and  three  EMR  paraprofessional s 
assigned  to  self-contained  classrooms.    One  additional  L.D.  position  is 
authorized  but  unfilled,  as  1s  an  ED  position.    Finally,  a  paraprofessional 
is  assigned  in  support  of  the  developmental /instructional  specialist 
employed  for  the  bus  driver  training  project;  she  is,  however,  assigned 
to  the  project  facility  in  the  other  involved  cooperative. 

The  problem  of  recruitment  and  retention  is  relatively  miner  for 
paraprofessional s,  in  contrast  to  teachers.    There  are  virtually  no 
prerequisites  except  state  registration,  although  by  Cooperative  policy 
high  school  graduates  and  residents  of  Riverhill  County  are  preferred. 
Hillcrest  Community  College  now  offers  an  associate  level  degree  for 
paraprofessional s,  largely  because  the  Cooperative  Director  offered  a 
variety  of  inducements— ready-made  enrollment,  volunteer  instructional 
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staff,  among  others— in  order  to  persuade  the  college  administration  of 
the  feasibility  of  the  program.    The  program  feeds  not  only  into  the 
Cooperative  but  into  the  regular  teacher  aide  program  found  n  the  Riverhill 
County— and  other— LEAs.    Since  the  paraprofessional  positions  are  filled 
primarily  by  local  residents,  a  great  deal  of  status  is  attached  in  the 
community  to  incumbency. 

In  fact,  wages  and  working  conditions  are  quite  satisfactory. 
Para-professi^nals  are  paid  by  the  hour— from  a  low  of  $2.90  to  a  high  of 
$7.00,  depending  on  the  years  of  service  and  the  number  of  in-service 
training  hours  accumulated.    Salaries  for  a  35-hour  week,  for  the  school 
year,  can  be  as  high  as  $8,820.    In  addition,  pataprofessiorr  is  are 
members  of  the  state  retirement  system,  eligible  for  grot*p  1  urance, 
recent  ?  5-day  sick  leave  allowance,  and  are  reimbursed  fc  ,ravel 
mileage.    They  are  also  covered  by  liability  insurance  shoi*     they  Iwe 
an  accident  while  driving  a  child  on  school  business. 

The  role  of  the  paraprofessional  is,  according  to  the  Paraprofessional 
Handbook,  to  "assist  and  support  the  teacher,  but  .  .  .  not  assume  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  classroom."   Among  other  authorized  duties 


are  these: 

1. 

Assist  or  directly  carry  o'ft  educational  activity  designed  by 

the  director. 

2. 

Work  with  individual  pupils. 

3. 

Work  with  small  gr  ups. 

4. 

Drill  the  entire  c  ^ss  on  follow-up  or  rei  .forcement  activities. 

5. 

Assist      duplicating  materials  f~r  the  instructor  to  use  in 

the  classr 

6. 

Correct  p*.    rs  and  check  the  work  of  students. 

7 

/  . 

Assist  wi  t.i  classroom  housekeeping  chores. 

8. 

Prepare  instructional  aids,  games,  and  bulletin  boards  at  the 

discretion  of  the  instructor. 

9. 

Perform  various  clerical  duties  within  the  classroom. 

10. 

Supervise  students  on  buses  and  at  dismissal  and  on  field 

trips. 

11. 

Supervise  job  training. 

12. 

Assist  in  carrying  out  programs  set  up  by  support  personnel 

(0T,  PT,  speech). 

In  fact,  paraprof^ssionals  also  act  as  an  important  link  to  the 
community,  and  serve  as  advocates  for  the  children.    Many  parents  will 
approach  paraprofessional s  when  they  would  not  think  it  appropriate  to 
deal  directly  tfith  teachers.    Similarly,  children  will  often  expose 
problems  or  concerns  t:  the  less-threatening  paraprofessional,  who  can 
then  intercede  with  the  teacher  or  act  as  advocate  for  the  child. 

A  very  few  view  the  paraprofessional  role  with  cynicism,  teliev;ng 
it  to  be  the  state's  cheap  and  inadequate  answer  to  the  sudden  demand  for 
services  for  the  handicapped.    They  point  *ut  that  paraprofessional  wa.qes 
are  very  significantly  less  than  teachers1  salaries.    Moreover  the  fact 
that  the  state  will  reimburse  the  local  district  in  the  amount  r .  $4,020 
for  each  authorized  paraprofessional  is  seen  as  an  attempt  to  encourage 
widespread  utilization,  thereby  reducing  available  teacher  positions. 
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As  we  have  already  noted  (p.  35),  a  great  effort  is  made  to  provide 
in-service  training  for  the  paraprofessional s.    They,  furthermore,  have  a 
great  incentive  to  participate  f"lly  in  such  instruction  because  accumu- 
lated hours  of  training  substantially  determine  the  hourly  wages  that  are 
earned.   Thus  a  paraprofessional  with  no  classroom  experience  but  with 
the  maximum  number  of  training  hours  noted  in  the  salary  scale  (1,860) 
earns  as  much  per  hour  ($5.50]  as  the  paraprofessional  with  six  jears  of 
experience  but  only  the  minimum  hours  of  training  (20 )• 

Paraprofessional s  are  asked  to  work  closely  with  their  supervising 
teachers;  indeed,  the  Paraprofessional  Handbook  suggests  that  there  be 
daily  communication,  problems  be  discussed  as  soon  as  they  arise,  initia- 
tive be  taken,  and  that,  above  all,  the  paraprofessional  should  be  a 
"team  worker."    In  fact,  the  paraprofessional' s  performance  is  likely  to 
be  determined  almost  entirely  by  the  expectations  that  the  supervising 
teacher  holds*    If  the  teacher  only  rarely  requires  any  thought  or  ini- 
tiative, the  paraprofessional  is  likely  to  perform  at  minimal  levels.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  paraprofessional  is  constantly  challenged  with 
provocative  assignments,  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  casual  observer  to 
tell  which  is  teacher  and  which  paraprofessional.    Indeed,  several  of  the 
principals  make  that  precise  observation  about  the  best  paraprofessional s. 

Two  comments  may  be  made  about  the  ways  in  which  supervising  teachers 
and  paraprofessionals  interact.    First,  supervisors  are  required  to 
evaluate  the  paraprofessional  for  whom  they  are  responsible  on  a  monthly 
basis  (see  p.  38).    Through  this  interaction  the  paraprofessional  quickly 
comt'S  to  know  just  what  form  of  behavior  to  exhibit  to  receive  good 
ratings— and  that  may  range  from  servility  to  creativity.    Second,  only 
the  EMR  supervisors  are  in  constant  touch  with  their  paraprofessionals; 
all  others  are  itinerant  and  typically  carry  out  functions  at  some  dis- 
tance removed  from  the  supervisor.    We  have  seen,  for  example,  that  LD 
teachers  and  their  paraprofessionals  typically  trade-off  buildings,  so 
that  they  may  encounter  one  another  only  in  passing  and  have  only  the 
br^fest  opportunity  to  discuss  what  they  are  doing.    Often  that  discus- 
sion is  limited  simply  to  the  giving  of  directions— "This  afternoon  drill 
Johnny  on  the  materials  on  p.  19  of  the  book  he's  working  on."    In  the 
latter  cases  the  paraprofessional  must  be  capable  of  much  more  independent, 
and  dependable,  activity. 

On  balance,  most  informants  indicate  that  the  use  of  paraprofessionals 
in  Riverhill  County  has  been  quite  successful.    Most  agree  they  are  doing 
a  useful  job  and  doing  it  well.    They  function  in  important  formal  and 
informal  roles,  and  in  this  setting,  where  special  education  teachers  are 
so  difficult  to  recruit  and  retain,  they  provide  a  pool  of  stable  and 
committed  personnel  that  can  be  counted  on  to  provide  needed  countinuity 
for  the  program. 

Funding 

Riverhill  County  Educational  Cooperative  is  funded  through  three 
main  sources:    state  reimbursements,  including  P.L.  94-142  Federal  flow- 
through  funds;  billings  to  the  member  LEAs  on  an  equal-shar*  basis;  and 
project  budgets,  largely  Title  IV-C  funds.    The  first  two  may  be  thought 
of  as  "hard,"  available,  although  with  some  negotiation,  on  a  year-to-year 
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basis,  while  the  latter  is  "soft,"  subject  to  dramatic  changes  from  year 
to  year  depending  on  the  Cooperative's  success  in  the  entrepreneurial 
market. 

Considering  the  latter  first,  income  from  project  budgets  is  by  no 
means  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  Cooperative's  operating  capital. 
So  for  example,  the  Careers  Orientation  Project  was  funded  at  just  under 
$12, Of  ,  the  Special  Career  Needs  Project  at  about  $22,000;  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Project  at  about  $24,000;  and  the  Drivers  for  Special 
Buses  Grant  at  over  $100,000!   The  particular  impact  of  the  latter  grant 
can  best  be  understood  by  pointing  out  that  during  1981-82,  the  Director 
was  appointed  to  the  project  for  .5  FTE;  that  is,  half  his  salary  was 
draw  from  this  account,  and  of  course,  half  his  time  was  devoted  to 
project  activity.    Some  of  the  Cooperative  staff,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
superintendents,  ^.al  that  this  commitment  is  too  great;  that  the  Director 
is  deflected  from  carrying  out  his  "real"  role  as  Cooperative  leader. 
Too,  some  of  his  duties  had  to  be  delegated  elsewhere,  and  no  doubt  the 
load  of  some  persons  was  increased  as  a  result  without  concomitant 
recognition. 

Not  only  does  the  actual  discharge  of  duties  connected  with  funded 
projects  take  time,  considerable  effort  must  also  be  invested  in  obtain- 
ing them  in  the  first  place.   The  Director  asserts  that  in  this  state  one 
gets  IV-C  grants  by  "knowing  people  and  networking,"  by  "backscratching." 
He  suggests,  "It's  the  rural  way  of  doing  things—neighboring."   He  says, 
by  way  of  metaphor,  that  it's  much  like  "putting  up  hay."    One  farmer  may 
have  10  acres  in  hay  and  his  neighbor  20,  but  both  get  together  and  do 
both  fields,  not  too  much  concerned  that  the  contribution  may  be  uneven. 
This  way  of  viewing  the  world  has  implications  for  the  fact  that  the  five 
member  LEAs  determined,  initially  at  least,  to  fund  the  Cooperative  on  an 
equal-share  basis,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  state's  contribution  is  set  by  law;  indeed,  in  this  state, 
support  of  special  education  excess  costs  has  been  mandated  since  1951. 
Essentially  this  support  is  determined  by  the  number  of  "program  units" 
which  an  LEA  can  claim.    The  "program  unit"  is  defined  as  teacher  (or 
paraprofessional)  clock-hours;  1,080  hours  of  a  special  teacher's  time  is 
counted  as  a  program  unit,  while  the  same  amount  of  paraprofessional  time 
counts  as  a  half-unit.   A  "special  teacher"  is  a  certified  teacher  of 
special  education  such  as  LD  or  EMR;  a  support  person  certified  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  such  as  a  school  psychologist;  a  support  person 
certified  by  a  licensing  or  registering  agency  such  as  an  occupational  or 
physical  therapist;  or  any  other  person  approved  on  an  individual  basis 
by  the  Special  Education  Administration  Section  of  the  State  Education 
Agency,  for  example,  an  adaptive  physical  education  specialist.    A  para- 
professional is  any  person  appi  *ved  (certified)  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  that  role.    In  1981-82,  the  state  reimbursement  within  this 
category  was  $8,060  per  special  teacher  and  $4,030  pe-  paraprofessional. 

The  state  in  addition  reimburses  a  portion  of  transportation  costs. 
The  travel  of  itinerant  teachers,  the  cost  of  transporting  special  educa- 
tion students  to  instructional  sites,  and  certain  other  transportation 
expenditures  are  reimbursible  at  80  percent  of  actual  outlay? 
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Personnel  and  transportation  reimbursement  requests  are  made  three 
times  annually  on  forms  provided  by  the  state.    The  first  two  payments, 
made  in  the  Fall  and  at  mid-year,  are  projected  amounts  based  on  estimates; 
the  final  payment  is  made  on  actual  personnel  and  transportation  costs 
and  includes  adjustments  from  the  earlier  estimated  figures.    All  reports 
are  subject  to  later  audits  as  a  result  of  which  further  adjustments  can 
be  made. 

Several  other  comments  should  be  made  to  place  the  reimbursement 
picture  into  context.    First,  the  state  presumes,  as  the  basis  for  making 
these  reimbursements  available,  that  the  costs  Incurred  by  the  LEA  to 
provide  special  education  are  excess  costs,  beyond  the  range  of  normal 
per  pupil  expenditures  experienced  by  the  LEA.    There  is  no  reimbursement 
for  the  mainstreamed  special  child— but  there  is  for  the  resource  room 
instruction  he  may  receive  from,  say,  an  LD  teacher,  1n  order  to  compen- 
sate for  his  handicap.    Nor  is  there  reimbursement  for  any  transportaion 
costs  which  the  LEA  would  incur  anyway;  so  for  example,  a  Teague  child 
transported  to  a  Teague  school  housing  an  EMR  program  does  not  entitle 
the  Teague  LEA  to  claim  transportation  reimbursement,  but  a  Waukula  child 
transported  to  that  same  site  would  result  in  a  reimbursement  claim. 
Second,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  state  does  make  allowance  for  students 
who  may  be  placed  elsewhere  on  contract;  so  for  example,  the  transmuta- 
tion of  SMH  children  to  the  adjacent  county  1s  relmbursible,  and  the  LEA 
may  claim  a  portion  of  a  "program  unit"  of  reimbursement  which  is  cal- 
culated by  the  ratio  cf  the  number  ef  contract  children  served  to  the 
average  number  of  children  placed  in  a  special  education  class  in  that 
district.    So  for  example,  1f  the  average  special  education  class  size 
were  10  children,  and  3  children  were  served  by  contract  in  another 
county,  the  Cooperative  would  be  reimbursed  the  three-tenths  of  a  program 
unit,  that  is  three-tenths  of  $8,060.    Finally,  we  may  note  that  the 
Cooperative  is  charged  with  all  of  the  paperwork  attendant  to  reimbursement, 
relieving  the  local  districts  of  this  tedious  responsibility. 

Of  course,  state  reimbursements  alone  do  not  pay  the  full  cost  of 
educating  these  children,  nor  should  they,  since  the  district  should 
assume  responsibility  for  at  least  the  normal  per  pupil  expenditures. 
The  actuil  costs  incurred  by  the  Cooperative,  over  and  above  state  reim- 
bursements, are  billed  back  to  the  member  LEAs  on  an  equal -share  basis; 
that  is,  each  of  the  five  members  pays  one-fifth  of  this  cost  regardless 
of  the  number  of  children  which  it  refers  for  Cooperative  services. 

This  arrangement  is  rationalized  on  a  numb  r  of  grounds.  First, 
members  were  initially  anxious  to  arrange  matters  1n  such  a  way  that  no 
damper  would  be  placed  on  referrals;  this  equal-share  arrangement  encourages 
the  LEAs  to  refer  everyone  who  might  possibly  profit  from  special  attention. 
(As  a  result,  a  very  few  Feel  there  is  a  risk  that  teachers  will  abuse 
the  system  by  referring  to  the  LD  program  children  who  are  not  "true"  LDs 
but  simply  difficult  to  teach.    There  seems  to  be  agreement  that  the 
number  of  such  "abusers"  would  be  small,  however.    Second,  the  members 
found  it  Impossible,  especially  without  experience,  to  determine  a  fair 
way  to  calculate  a  per-pup1l  cost.    Pupils  come  and  go;  different  programs 
cost  different  amounts;  teacher-pupil  loads  vary  randomly;  different 
teachers  and  different  paraprofesslonals  command  different  salaries;  and 
so  on.    Rather  than  tackle  this  "algorithmic  problem, 11  as  one  informant 
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put  it,  the  menbers  simply  found  it  easier  to  agree  on  equal  shares. 
Third,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  the  local  culture  is  to  share  and 
share  alike  on  tasks  without  demanding  too  accurate  an  accounting  of  who 
"comes  out  ahead"  and  "who  is  losing  out."    It  was  apparent  that  no  LEA 
could  respond  to  the  legal  mandate  on  its  own,  and  whatever  the  size  of 
the  contribution  it  made  to  the  Cooperative,  it  would  amount  to  less  than 
a  solo  effort. 

The  charge-back  formula  presently  being  used  might  be  stated  as 
fol  lows: 

Total  Costs  -  (State  Aid  +  Project  Funds)  u  $  blT(ed  tQ  each  ^A. 

5 

Table  5 

COOPERATIVE  BUDGET  CATEGORIES  AND  AMOUNTS 
PROJECTED  FOR  1981-82* 


Ca  t  ego ry  Amount  

Dol lars  Percent 


Administration 

35,850 

7.82 

Instruction 

296,975 

64.81 

Transportation 

55,800 

12.18 

Plant  Operation 

16,500 

3.60 

Plant  Maintenance 

3,250 

0.71 

Fixed  Charges 

36,850 

8.04 

Capital  Outlay 

13,000 

2.84 

Total 

458,225 

100.00 

♦Project  budgec- 

not  included. 

Let  us  see  how  this  works.    Table  5_  indicates  the  major  budget 
categories  and  amounts  projected  for  1981-82,  exclusive  of  project  costs. 
During  this  same  period  reimbursements  could  be  charged  to  the  state  as 
follows  (recall  that  "program  units"  include  part-time  specialists  such 
as  physical  therapists  and  pro  rata  charges  for  contract  services): 

16.5  program  units  (Teachers)  9  $8,060    $  132,990 

14.5  half-units  (Paraprofessionals)  9  $4,030  .  .  58,435 

Transportation,  $55,800  X  .8    44,640 

Total  Re1mburs1ble  $  236,065 
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If  we  subtract  this  reimbursible  total  from  the  full  costs  (less  project 
costs)  of  operating  the  Cooperative,  the  amount  billed  back  to  the  LEAs 
must  equal  $458,225  -  $236,065  *  $222,160.    Each  LEA's  share  is  thus 
$222,160/5  =  $44,432.    (It  should  oe  noted  that  this  is  an  approximation 
since  the  data  of  Table  5  represent  the  projected  budget.)    The  tocal 
bill-back  amount  for  the  193  students  served  is  $222,160/193  or  $1,151  (a 
slight  disparity  from  the  $1,042  figure  shown  in  Table  2  because  of 
variations  in  base  data). 

This  dispersal  is  seen  as  unfair  by  those  districts  sending  fewer 
children  for  service.    A  "quick  and  dirty"  estimate  (made  by  multiplying 
$1,151  by  number  of  students  served— see  Table  3)  suggests  that  the 
district  sending  fewest  children  may  be  paying  almost  $35,000  more  than 
it  should  in  comparison  to  the  district  sending  the  most  children.  The 
Cooperative  Director  attempted  to  move  to  a  new  formula  about  a  year  ago 
that  would  have  placed  the  charge-back  on  a  per-pupil  basis,  but  this 
effort  was  successfully  aborted  by  the  LEA  sending  the  most  children 
since  the  basic  agreement  called  for  a  unanimous  vote  on  any  proposed 
changes.    There  seemed  to  be  little  doubt  that  as  the  agreement  draw  to  a 
close  at  the  end  of  the  1981-82  school  year,  a  new  agreement  would  emerge 
featuring  a  new  chage-back  formula.    One  formula  discussed  would  divide 
overhead  costs  by  five,  add  1n  a  per-pupil  change  and  a  travel  charge 
(travel  is  also  unevenly  divided  over  the  LEAs),  and  subtract  the  district's 
contribution  of  space  and  facilities.    The  Director  believed  that  the 
formula  which  finally  emerged  would  take  account  of  local  wealth,  the 
total  student  enrollment  1n  the  district,  the  cost  per  pupil,  the  percentage 
of  state  r'    n Nation,  and  the  number  of  exceptional  children  served. 
Many  infc        >  felt  that  the  fear  that,  if  costs  were  divided  on  a 
per-pupil  uasis,  LEAs  would  be  reluctant  to  refer  cases,  is  now  unwarranted; 
parental  and  advocate  group  pressure  simply  makes  that  option  untenable. 
However,  they  do  feel  that  there  would  be  one  positive  referral  gain: 
LEA  Boards  would  see  to  it  that  teachers  could  not  refer  cases  of  difficult 
but  not  actually  handicapped  students;  close  scrutiny  would  assure  that 
such  cases  would  "stay  at  home"  and  be  handled  by  the  teacher  as  part  of 
the  normal  load. 


Scheduling 

The  Cooperative  carries  a  variety  of  scheduling  responsibilities, 
including  devising  an  annual  school  calendar  for  special  education  services, 
scheduling  transportation,  and  dove-tailing  the  removal  of  special  students 
from  mains treamed  classrooms  for  service. 

The  annual  calendar  is  developed  by  the  Director  and  approved  by  the 
Board.    For  1981-82,  this  calendar  comprised  181  service  days  (beginning 
in  mid-Augus'.  and  ending  at  the  end  of  May)  for  teachers,  including 
in-service  days  and  parent  conference  days.    Paraprofesslonals  reported 
three  days  later  than  teachers  and  were  released  six  days  sooner.  The 
development  of  this  calendar  poses  some  problems  since  the  member  LEAs  do 
not  share  either  a  similar  school  year  or  daily  time  periods.  While  the 
local  Boards  of  Education  assert  that  their  calendars  are  set  for  the 
convenience  of  their  patrons,  and,  since  their  neeus  differ,  so  do  the 
calendars,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  these  differences  are 
maintained  as  an  assertion  of  local  autonomy  1n  the  face  of  what  are 
perceived  to  be  externally  "la1d-on"  requirements  for  cooperation. 
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The  problem  of  developing  an  annual  calendar  is  not  nearly  so  much 
affected  by  this  perception  than  is  the  daily  schedule,  and  particularly, 
the  scheduling  of  transportation.    Thus  the  uireceor  asserts  that  "variable 
county  schedules  are  the  main  problem  in  scheduling,  not  the  distance 
traveled."    And  of  course  he  must  consider  not  only  the  differences  in 
school  days  but  the  fact  that  local  transportation  schedules  are  given 
first  priority  by  the  LEA;  only  after  its  "regular"  have  been  transported 
are  busses  made  available  for  special  students.    The  special  busses  thus 
begin  at  a  considerable  disadvantage  in  getting  students  to  school  on 
time. 

For  the  EMR  students,  this  problem  is  exacerbated  in  that  they  must 
travel  across  district  boundaries.    All  EMR  students  not  served  within 
their  own  LEAs  are  transported  to  Teagua  as  a  central  point;  they  then 
transfer  to  a  bus  coming  from  the  district  in  which  their  program  happens 
to  be  housed.    The  total  time  on  the  bus  may  thus  exceed  by  a  significant 
amount  the  one-hour  rule  of  thumb  set  by  the  State  Department,  and  may 
also  result  in  reduction  in  instructional  time  below  the  state  mandated 
minimum  of  6  hours  per  day.    It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Cooperative 
has  been  so  interested  in  finding  ways  to  utilize  bus  time  for  instruc- 
tional purposes  via  the  Drivers  for  Special  Buses  Project.    At  present 
aides  and  older  students  riding  buses  are  utilized  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  for 
this  purpose,  but  no  one  claims  that  these  efforts  are  very  effective.  Of 
course,  more  flexibility  and  cooperation  from  the  member  LEAs  in  scheduling 
would  improve  the  situation  somewhat. 

We  have  already  seen  that  itinerant  teachers,  primarily  LD  and 
speech/language,  who  must  work  one-on-one  with  students  who  are  main- 
streamed,  must  also  adapt  their  schedules  for  several  reasons.    It  is 
important  not  to  remove  a  student  at  a  time  when  he  or  she  would  miss 
significant  instruction.  It  is  important  not  to  remove  a  student  when  to 
do  so  woulcf  disrupt  class  activity  for  the  regular  students.    It  is 
important  not  to  remove  a  student  in  ways  that  emphasize  the  removal  and 
thereby  stigmatize  the  student.    Moreover,  the  itinerant  must  apportion 
time  to  be  able  to  deal  with  whatever  number  of  students  there  may  happen 
to  be  in  a  given  building.    Sometimes  this  means,  for  the  speech  therapist, 
being  able  to  devote  only  20  minutes  per  client  per  week— an  amount  of 
effort  whose  efficacy  may  well  be  doubted. 

Finally,  we  may  note  that  the  Cooperative  operates  under  a  "three- 
fifths"  close-down  rule.    If  for  any  reason,  for  example,  weather,  or 
failure  of  the  heating  system,  as  many  as  three  of  the  five  member  LEAs 
decide  to  close  down  for  the  day,  the  Cooperative  will  not  conduct  special 
classes  or  activities.  If  only  two  are  closed  down,  the  Cooperative  does 
operate,  but  of  course  not  in  the  schools  in  the  closed-down  district(s). 
It  should  be  noted  that  on  such  days,  the  Cooperative  may  claim  state 
reimbursement  even  for  the  closed  schools. 

Scheduling  then  is  a  problem,  but  one  for  which  ground  rules  appear 
to  be  well  developed  and  understood.  The  mos;  crucial  time  is  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  according  to  the  Director.  The  Cooperative  staff 
takes  about  a  half-day  to  devise  a  provisional  transportation  schedule, 
which  is  then  implemented.  "We  run  it  and  see  who  complains.  We  adjust 
accordingly/1  So  far,  it  seems  clear,  the  problems  have  not  been  insur- 
mountable. 
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Relationships  of  the  Coonrative 


The  essence  of  any  cooperative  is  coop iration;  the  degree  of  effec- 
tiveness which  an  agency  like  the  Cooperative  can  achieve  is  acutely 
dependent  on  the  quality  of  the  relationships  which  it  enjoys  with  related 
agencies  and  reference  groups  such  as  parents  and  teachers*    Our  intent 
in  this  section  is  to  explore  the  Cooperative's  relationships  with  a 
number  of  key  others* 

Relationships  with  Member  LEAs.    It  must  be  recalled,  at  the  outset, 
that  the  Cooperative  was  not  an  entirely  free  creation  of  the  member 
LEAs;  while  it  did  have  a  more  or  less  voluntary  precursor,  that  precursor 
was  devised  as  the  Riverhill  districts  began  to  see  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall.    In  any  event,  had  the  precursor  not  existed,  the  passage  of 
94-142  likely  would  hav*  forced  it*   The  existence  of  the  Cooperative 
represents  an  abridgement  of  local  autonomy  and  a  restraint  of  free 
choice,  in  the  eyes  of  some  locals.    The  distinction  between  "your  kids" 
and  "our  kids"  remains— especially  under  the  present  equal-shares  arrange- 
ment which  makes  each  district  responsible  for  the  excesses  of  the  others* 
On  that  basis  alone,  the  prognosis  for  a  successful  cooperative  venture 
must  have  appeared  to  be  low  three  years  ago  when  the  agreement  waT 
signed;  in  retrospect,  one  must  regard  the  relatively  high  level  of 
success  of  the  Cooperative  as  a  pleasant  surprise. 

The  Agreement  represents  the  formal  conditions  of  relationship  and 
sets  the  parameters  for  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services*  We  have 
already  reviewed  that  document  and  noted  its  most  important  features  (see 
pp.  11  ff).    But  the  informal  relationships  are  equally  weighty,  and  that 
they  work  as  well  as  they  do  is  most  often  credited  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Cooperative  Director,  whose  political  know-how  in  this  context  is  plainly 
apparent.   One  would  hesitate  to  call  the  Cooperative  a  "good  old  boy 
network,"  for  the  main  characters  hardly  fit  the  good  old  boy  stereotype* 
Yet  there  does  exist  a  potent  informal  influence  network,  as  that  term  is 
used  by  sociologists*    And  the  Director  is  at  its  hub*    He  makes  virtually 
all  his  contacts  by  telephone  or  in  person;  characterizing  memos  as 
"cold*"    He  makes  an  effort  to  see  each  principal  and  superintendent  for 
"coffee  and  a  chat"  once  a  week— although  that  good  intention  has  often 
fallen  by  the  wayside  since  the  inception  of  the  bus  project,  wKich 
siphons  away  half  his  time*   He  "coaxes  and  cajoles"  so  as  not  to  be 
excluded  from  important  decisions  while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the 
Cooperative  from  having  undesirable  tasks  "pushed  off  onto  it."  "You 
gotta  be  an  a..  . ,:ach,"  he  says*   And  we  have  already  noted  how  he 
consults  with  individual  superintendents  on  important  issues  he  intends 
to  present  to  the  Board,  to  be  sure  they  will  support  his  recommendation* 

Despite  tnese  efforts  by  the  Director,  things  do  not  always  go 
smoothly— problems  do  arise*   Many  locals  continue  to  resent  the  Coop- 
erative, believing  that  "it  gets  all  the  money"  (read:    it  scoops  up  all 
the  LEAs1  flexible  funds)  but  has  "an  easy  way  to  go— fewer  kids,  less 
accountability,  and  so  on."   The  Director,  it  is  asserted,  need  not 
answer  to  a  constituency  in  the  same  way  as  do  the  superintendents* 
Further,  there  is  some  doubt  whether  the  whole  thing  is  worth  doing  at 
all— an  attitude  especially  prevalent  in  those  communities  that  have  some 
transient  population  elements.    "Why  should  we  pay  for  a  lower  class  kid 
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who's  not  even  a  member  of  our  community?"  Further,  there  are  the  omni- 
present problems  of  turf.    Who's  really  responsible?   Who's  really  in 
charge—especially  when  the  Coop  teacher  comes  into  my  school?  Communi- 
cation suffers  too.    Comments  such  as,  "We  speak  a  different  language"; 
"You're  not  in  the  building  when  I  need  to  ask  a  question";  "The  Director 
always  seems  to  be  out  of  town,  or  doing  something  on  the  bus  project, 
and  the  assistant  director  is  not  really  in  a  position  to  provide  us  with 
an  authoritative  answer";  are  sometimes  heard. 

But  despite  these  difficulties  the  Cooperative  is  generally  viewed 
positively.    If  nothing  else,  it  relieves  the  LEA  administrators  of  the 
enormous  burden  of  fulfilling  the  mandates  of  P.L.  94-142  and  the  related 
state  laws  and  regulations.    It  takes  over  most  of  the  paperwork  burden, 
and  it  takes  the  heat  if  findings  of  non-compliance  are  made.    And  it  is 
a  source  of  help.    As  one  informant  put  it,  "They  have  the  expertise, 
know  what  to  do,  and  they  can  point  you  in  the  right  direction." 

In  the  final  analysis,  as  one  might  expect  in  the  real  world,  the 
degree  of  cooperation  that  exists  between  the  Cooperative  and  the  LEAs 
cannot  be  easily  summed  up.    "It  depends."    It  depends  on  the  issue  at 
hand.    It  depends  on  who  is  affected  most.    It  depends  on  the  attitudes 
of  the  major  actors  involved.    It  depends  on  the  political  implications. 
One  cannot  give  a  rating  of  "+7"  or  "-4"  and  expect  that  rating  to  be 
predictive  in  all  situations  and  at  all  times.    Relationships  are  generally 
positive,  but  some  are  much  better  than  others.    It  depends. 

Relationships  Between  Special  and  Regular  Teachers.    The  relation- 
ship between  regular  and  special  teachers  is  heavily  mediated  by  the  type 
of  special  teacher  being  considered.   Those  EMR  teachers  who  operate  from 
self-contained  classrooms  are  for  all  practical  purposes  part  of  the 
regular  staff--and  they  usually  share  in  such  duties  as  lunchroom  or 
recess  supervision.    The  itinerants  occupy  a  very  different  niche;  for 
them  the  major  problem  is  to  build  trust,  to  overcome  the  image  of  the 
"outsider,"  to  prove  that  they  have  "common  sense." 

Whether  itinerant  or  self-contained,  however,  special  teachers 
interact  with  regular  teachers  in  a  number  of  standardized  ways.  There 
are  formal  consultations  about  particular  children,  for  example,  an  LD 
teacher  working  with  a  regular  teacher  so  that  each  might  better  under- 
stand the  ch1ldv  devise  some  common  objectives  which  both  might  work 
toward,  or  share  insights  that  could  be  Jeveloped  only  in  their  own 
unique  contexts.    Second,  the  special  teacher  may  act  as  a  resource  for 
""he  regular  teacher,  mentioning  teaching  strategies,  materials,  and  so  on 
that  might  be  useful.    Some  regular  teachers  report  that  such  information 
is  highly  useful  in  helping  them  with  their  regular  teaching  responsibi- 
lities as  well.    Third,  there  are  the  interactions  that  occur  as  part  of 
prestaffing  or  IEP  staffing  sessions,  although,  as  we  have  noted,  the 
image  of  competence  projected  in  such  sessions  on  either  side  has  been 
less  than  satisfactory.    Finally,  there  are  informal  interactions  in  the 
teachers'  lounge,  the  lunch  room,  the  restroom,  that  are  also  influential 
in  shaping  mutual  perceptions. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  several  standard  problems  that  emerge 
between  regular  and  special  teachers.    How  are  they  to  share  the  respon- 


sibil ity  for  a  child?  One  regular  teacher  suggested  that  the  special 
teacher  should  test,  evaluate,  and  prescribe,  while  the  regular  teacher 
should  carry  out  the  prescription.    Would  that  approach  satisfy  everyone? 
How  art  they  to  share  the  teaching?   Who  determines  what  to  teach  and  how 
to  teach  it?    Is  the  former  the  task  of  the  regular  teacher  and  the 
latter  that  of  the  special  teacher?   Who  determines  the  child's  grade? 
It  is  appropriate  to  make  "deals"  that  prevent  the  special  child  from 
getting  more  than  a  certain  grade,  say  "C,"  simply  because  he  or  she 
receives  help  from  a  special  teacher?    How  can  they  decide  on  the  sche- 
dule—to take  children  out  of  the  class  for  help,  to  meet  together  for 
consultation,  to  staff? 

The  special  teachers  appreciate  that  they  have  a  problem  and  they 
work  consciously  at  dealing  with  it.    "It's  hard,"  one  observed,  "for 
regular  class  teachers  to  understand  what  a  teacher  without  a  classroom 
does  with  his  or  her  time."   A  feeling  of  resentment  is  built  up,  it  is 
asserted,  by  the  regular  teachers  who  believe  that  the  special  teacher 
controls  his  or  her  own  time,  works  fewer  hours,  escapes  onerous  duties 
such  as  lunchroom  supervision,  and  the  like.    To  compensate,  special 
teachers  try  very  hard  to  be  helpful,  to  relieve  the  regular  teachers  of 
paperwork  bjrdens,  to  assist  with  problems  even  though  they  may  actually 
lie  outside  the  purview  of  special  education,  to  develop  alternative 
methods  and  strategies,  to  adapt  materials.  One  special  teacher  has  gone 
to  the  trouble  of  developing  an  orientation  leaflet  about  LD  for  the 
teachers  in  her  school.    All  of  this  help  is  given  in  unobtrusive  ways  to 
avoid  antagonizing  the  regular  teachers.    And  it  seems  to  be  working; 
many  itinerant  teachers  report  that  the  regular  teachers  are  turning  to 
them  more  often,  and  with  greater  confidence,  while  many  regular  teachers 
report  that  they  are  much  more  comfortable  with  the  special  teachers  than 
even  a  year  ago.    (No  doubt  the  experience  of  bo*:h  regular  and  special 
teachers  as  members  of  Professional  Planning  Teams  also  contributes  to 
this  greater  rapport.)    But  of  course  the  need  to  make  this  public  rela- 
tions effort  siphons  off  time  and  energy  which  the  special  teacher  feels 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  serving  handicapped  children.    Clearly,  however, 
the  effort  is  not  wasted,  for  without  it,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  special 
teachers  would  be  doing  any  teaching  at  all.    An  unfortunate  matter?  One 
that  would  exist  only  in  a  benighted  rural  area  like  Riyerhill?  Hardly; 
Riverhill  is  not  benighted  In  any  event,  and  the  new  kid  on  the  block 
must  always  prove  himself  to  be  accepted. 

Relationships  Between  Special  Teachers  and  Administrators.  Regard- 
less of  whether  one  considers  the  self-contained  or  the  itinerant  special 
teachers,  it  is  clear  that  they  serve  two  masters:    the  Cooperative 
Director,  ^nd  the  principal  (ultimately  the  superintendent)  of  the  build- 
ing(s)  in  which  they  serve.    Recognizing  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  of 
interest,  the  Cooperative  Board  early-on  adopted  the  policy  that  special 
teachers  would  follow  LEA  rules  when  on  LEA  turf.    The  special  teacher  is 
to  provide  "extra  hands  and  extra  eyes"  to  complement  the  intents  of  the 
LEA. 

In  practice,  as  one  might  expect,  the  degree  of  interaction  between 
a  special  teacher  and  a  building  principal  is  highly  variable.  Some 
principals  seem  neither  to  know  nor  to  care  what  the  special  teacher  is 
doing,  expressing  only  relief  that  someone  is  there  to  accept  the  burden 
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of  the  handicapped  children.    Others  are  intensely  involved  with  the 
special  teachers,  treat  them  as  a  member  of  the  school's  "family,"  and 
support  them  in  every  conceivable  way.    In  a  few  cases  building  princi- 
pals appear  to  be  unconvinced  of  the  utility  of  having  special  teachers 
at  all;  one  informant  characterized  these  principals  as  suffering  from 
"SPEDophobia"  (fear  of  special  education).    Worse,  these  principals  can 
"contaminate"  their  buildings  and  even  the  entire  LEA  by  their  overt 
expressions  of  this  attitude. 

As  a  result,  the  special  teachers  have  learned  to  "play"  the  LEA, 
adopting  different  collaborative  strategies  depending  on  their  "reading" 
of  the  situation  in  the  building(s)  they  serve.    The  same  LD  teacher,  for 
example,  may  appear  to  be  a  very  different  person  in  the  two  buildings 
she  serves— diffident  and  "by  the  book"  in  one  building  and  assertive  and 
experimental  in  another.    Indeed,  the  itinerants  share  information  about 
the  several  LEAs  to  help  one  another  "play  the  game"  productively. 

Relationships  with  the  State  Department  of  Education.    Formally,  the 
State  Department  of  Education  has  two  functions:    to  monitor  for  compliance 
with  state  and  Federal  guidelines,  and  to  approve  (and  by  that  action,  to 
fund)  program  applications  and  applications  for  reimbursement. 

While  P.L.  94-142  is  implemented  via  guidelines  issued  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  compliance  of  the  Riverhill  Cooperative— or  any 
other  LEA  or  cooperative— is  monitored  not  directly  with  those  guidelines 
but  rather  with  their  counterparts  as  outlined  in  the  state  plan.  That 
plan  sets  out  the  items  to  be  covered  by  the  local  comprehensive  plan, 
which  is  the  primary' basis  for  program  approval.    The  state  plan  also 
outlines  the  forms  that  must  be  filed  with  the  state.    Finally,  a  State 
Department  appointed  site  visit  team  visits  the  site  to  validate  the 
written  reports  and  to  observe  program  operation  at  first  hand.    What  is 
important  to  note  about  these  arrangements  is  that,  from  the  local  point 
of  view,  what  is  crucial  is  not  the  P.L.  94-142  statutes  and  regulations 
but  those  emanating  from  the  state  capitol.    Most  locals  have  hardly  any 
comprehension  of  the  Washington  political  scene,  but  are  acutely  sensi- 
tized to  the  state-level  political  scene. 

In  order  to  stay  connected  with  the  state  political  scene,  the 
Cooperative  Director,  as  we  have  already  noted,  invests  considerable  time 
and  energy  in  walking  the  halls  of  the  State  Department,  stopping  not 
only  in  special  education  section  offices  but  in  those  of  other  important 
units  as  well.  He  comes  to  know,  for  example,  which  regulations  are 
likely  to  be  enforced  and  which  slighted.    He  senses  where  this  year's 
compliance  emphases  will  be  placed.    And  he  develops  insight  into  what 
kinds  of  entrepreneurial  activities  will  have  payoffs  in  term;*  of  Title 
IV-C  and  other  grants.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  as  a  result  of  his 
presence,  the  State  Department  personnel  become  well  acquainted  with  him 
and  with  the  Cooperative's  operation,  a  useful  concomitant  to  the  informal 
network. 

A  final  point  may  be  made  with  respect  to  another  part  of  the  state 
government  which  may  well  impinge  on  the  Cooperative  operation.    In  this 
state  the  legislature  maintains  a  "Legislative  Post-Audit  Committee" 
which  carries  out  ex  pose  facto  evaluations  m  various  funded  programs. 
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In  1982  the  Committee  elected  to  audit  the  Riverhill  County  Cooperative, 
receiving  a  "Performance  Audit  Report"  from  its  staff  and  presenting  it 
to  the  Legislature.    The  content  of  this  report  has  not  yet  been  made 
public,  nor  has  there  been  any  indication  of  legislative  reaction.  It 
will  be  of  interest  to  contrast  their  findings,  whatever  they  may  be, 
with  the  results  of  this  case  study. 

Relationships  with  Parents  and  the  Community.    So  far  as  the  Cooper- 
ative is  concerned,  the  community  is  virtually  equivalent  to  the  parent 
group,  since  it  is  only  the  parents  with  whom  Cooperative  personnel  come 
in  contact.    It  seems  to  be  the  case  that  the  communities  have  provided 
adequate  support  to  the  member  LEAs  over  the  years— although,  as  one 
informant  pointed  out,  that  is  a  difficult  judgment  to  make  since  there 
have  been  no  recent  efforts  to  seek  a  levy  increase  at  the  polls.  The 
community  seems  to  be  aware  of  special  education  programs,  if  not  of  the 
legal  entity  known  as  the  Riverhill  County  Educational  Cooperative; 
understands  that  such  programs  "cost  a  lot,"  and  wonders  if  it  is  "getting 
it's  money's  worth."    Beyond  that,  the  general  public  seems  to  know  or 
care  little  about  the  Cooperative  or  its  programs. 

There  are  of  course  efforts  made  by  the  Cooperative  to  reach  the 
general  public  and  to  increase  its  level  of  awareness.    Newspaper  stories 
appear  from  time  to  time;  radio  stations  $re  willing  to  make  routine 
announcements  such  as  those  relating  to  screening  programs.    The  Coopera- 
tive also  utilizes  materials  available  from  the  National  School  Public 
Relations  Association,  as  for  example,  the  booklet  entitled  "Public 
Education  for  the  Handicapped,"  which  provides  an  overview  of  the  pro- 
visions of  P.L.  94-142.    A  packet,  "Parents  Are  Very  Important  People," 
has  been  developed  for  parents  of  referred  youngsters.    Despite  these 
efforts,  most  staff  characterize  the  general  level  of  public  information 
as  low. 

Fom.ul  efforts  to  establish  relationships  with  parents  and  to  solicit 
their  inputs  is  limited  almost  exclusively  to  the  Parent  Advisory  Council, 
a  group  of  10  parents  appointed  by  the  LEA  Boards  of  Education,  two  per 
member  LEA.    This  Council  meets  three  or  four  times  a  year  at  the  call  of 
the  Director.    The  group  is  net  organized  to  take  the  initiative  in 
providing  input,  however;  it  is  described  by  informants  as  a  sounding 
board  for  ideas  which  the  Director  has  determined  to  put  before  them. 
They  are  a  reactive,  not  a  proactive,  Council. 

The  relative  inactivity  of  this  group  suggests  that  parents  do  not 

have  particular  problems  or  concerns  to  put  before  the  Cooperative,  but, 

if  informants  can  be  believed,  this  is  not  the  case.    They  have,  in  fact, 
a  variety  of  quite  serious  concerns: 

°   Thac  pupils  who  could  profit  from  Cooperative  services  are  diag- 
nosed later  in  life  than  is  necessary,  and  that  ti.e  diagnoses, 
when  made,  are  inadequate. 

°    That  the  programs  that  are  offered  are  poor,  allowing  the 
children  to  "grow  up  dumb  and  dull.'1 
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0    That  children  are  transported  over  longer  distances  and  with 
greater  time  losses  than  is  desirable, 

0    That  children  assigned  to  Cooperative  programs  are  stigmatized  by 
teachers  and  peers;  astonishingly,  such  stigma  is  feared  even 
by  some  of  the  parents  of  children  assigned  to  gifted  programs. 

0    That  students  withdrawn  from  mainstream  classes  for  special 
help  miss  too  much  of  the  regular  instruction, 

0    That  the  mixture  of  regular  and  special  education  students 
in  the  same  building  may  lead  to  a  collapse  of  discipline 
and  a  reduction  in  safety. 

0    That  there  is  no  advocacy  group  or  support  system  for  the 
parents  of  served  children. 

°    That  "more  service  is  needed." 

There  is  nothing  surprising  about  this  list.    It  seems  clear  that 
some  of  these  concerns  could  be  counteracted  by  an  appropriate  program  of 
information  and  public  relations.    Now  that  the  Cooperative  is  about  to 
move  into  its  second  Agreement,  and  its  programs  seem  to  be  reasonably 
well  established,  it  may  be  the  case  that  the  staff  will  be  able  to 
devote  more  attention  to  this  matter. 

Of  course  if  parents  have  concerns  about  the  Cooperative,  the  Coopera- 
tive staff  also  has  concerns  about  parents.    Clearly  the  most  difficult 
problem  they  face  is  to  raise  the  level  of  awareness,  of  the  community  as 
a  whole  but  particularly  of  the  parents.    Their  lack  of  knowledge  of 
their  rights,  of  the  nature  of  handicapping  conditions,  and  of  ways  in 
which  they  can  help  their  own  children,  is  profound.    Most  parents  enter 
into  the  staffing  process  characterized  by  passivity.    Some  of  them  seem 
unable  to  cope  with  the  fact  that  they  have  a  handicapped  child;  many  of 
them  seem  content  to  allow  the  Cooperative  to  accept  full  responsibility 
for  the  child's  diagnosis,  program,  and  trea+Tient.    Often  they  equate 
handicap  only  with  retardation  or  wheelch";    confinement;  they  seem  to  be 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  these  children  can  be  helped  to  a  fuller  life. 
They  feel  guilt  and  frustration,  and  are  delighted  to  have  an  agency 
that,  ostensibly,  takes  this  great  burden  from  their  backs.    Of  course 
not  all  parents  fit  this  caricature;  some  are  very  militant  indeed.  But 
the  majority  know  little  and  some  seem  not  to  want  to  learn  more.    Or  so 
it  appears  to  the  Cooperative  staff. 

Despite  this  construction  of  parents,  however,  it  is  the  case  that 
they  are  generally  supportive.    Most  seem  satisfied  with  the  quality  of 
services  received;  one  parent  suggested  that  "even  though  we're  rural  we 
get  an  urban  level  of  service."   Most  say  they  are  "glad  to  help  all  we 
can,"  even  though  they  may  add,  "But  we  don't  know  enough  to  know  if  the 
service  is  any  good."  The  final  test,  as  one  informant  suggested,  is  that 
no  parant  has  thus  far  been  sufficiently  displeased  to  file  a  court  case; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Cooperative  has  not  seen  fit  to  initiate  due 
process  hearings  even  when  parents  have  refused  service. 
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Relationships  with  Other  Service  Agencies  and  Cooperatives,  Such 
relationships  fall  into  four  classes:    child  locater,  referral  and  evalua- 
tion, service  programs,  and  ad  hoc  projects. 

With  respect  to  child  identification,  we  have  already  noted  that  the 
Cooperative  participates  in  the  statewide  program,  and,  in  addition, 
maintains  relationships  with  a  number  of  educational,  hea.th,  and  welfare 
agencies  (for  example,  Head  Start,  local  physicians,  and  the  county 
welfare  board)  to  receive  referrals.    For  those  children  that  cannot  be 
adequately  evaluated  by  Cooperative  personnel  themselves,  referrals  are 
made  to  diagnostic  services  both  in  and  out  of  the  state. 

Relationships  are  maintained  with  two  other  agencies  for  services  to 
children  for  whom  adequate  facilities  do  not  exist  in  Riverhill  County. 
These  include  programs  for  TMR  students  who  are  bussed  daily  to  an  immed- 
iately adjacent  county  to  the  east  and  secondary  EMR  students  involved  in 
the  vocational  education  program  who  are  bussed  to  the  immediately  adja- 
cent county  to  the  north.    The  Cooperative  is  reimbursed  for  these  programs 
by  the  state  education  agency  as  described  in  the  section  on  funding. 

The  most  interesting  relationships  are  of  course  those  that  are  ad 
hoc— those  that  evolve  in  response  to  some  opportunity  or  need  sensed  by 
tEF  staff  that  cannot  be  handled  by  routine  contracts.    Two  such  arrange- 
ments have  been  described,  the  bus  project  and  the  sheltered  workshop. 
The  former  arrangement  emerged  as  a  result  of  a  casual  conversation 
between  the  Cooperative  Director  and  the  director  of  another  cooperative 
in  a  very  different  part  of  the  state.    As  a  result,  the  two  Cooperatives, 
with  the  agreement  of  three  others  willing  to  serve  as  study  sites, 
jointly  wrote  a  proposal  for  *  Title  IV-C  grant  that  has  produced  results 
not  only  for  the  original  problem— training  bus  drivers  how  to  deal  with 
handicapped  children— but  has  also  led  to  an  even  more  interesting  project 
concerned  with  providing  useful  instructional  experiences  for  children 
while  on  the  bus.    The  second  arrangement,  the  sheltered  workshop,  is 
illustrative  of  the  the  snowball  effect  that  sometimes  occurs  when  one 
success— attracting  CETA  support— leads  to  other  successes— assistance 
and  even  a  tax  levy  from  the  County  Board  of  Commissioners. 

It  is  probably  the  case  that  relationships  of  both  the  formal  (exem- 
plified in  child  locater  activities  or  program  provision)  and  of  the 
less  formal  (ad  hoc  arrangements  of  the  bus  project  and  the  sheltered 
workshop)  types  will  continue  and  enlarge.    Both  kinds  of  relationships 
have  been  fruitful  and  have  taught  lessons  about  how  to  capitalize  on 
opportunities  that  have  not  been  lost  on  the  Cooperative  staff.    And  no 
doubt  such  efforts  should  be  encouraged  by  the  Cooperative  Board;  in  the 
long,  run  they  can  only  mean  better  service  for  the  County's  exceptional 
children^ 

Some  Problems  of  Particular  Concern  to  the  Cooperative 

As  the  redder  will  have  surmised  from  the  preceding  pages,  the 
Cooperative  is  not  devoid  of  problems.    No  doubt  '.he  major  dimensions  of 
these  difficulties  are  already  apparent.    Nevertheless,  for  ease  of 
reference  and  for  the  sake  of  clarity,  they  will  be  briefly  described 
again  in  this  section.    The  order  in  which  they  appear  is  not  necessarily 
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reflective  of  their  importance  or  priority  to  the  people  of  Rivarhill 
County  (indeed,  it  is  douutful  if  a  single  priority  listing  cculd  be 
found  on  wnich  even  a  majority  of  stakeholders  would  agree).    They  have 
been  arranged  in  terms  of  the  project  staff's  subjective  judgment  about 
the  e:;tent  to  which  the  problems  are  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  River- 
hill  Jounty  is  a  rural  setting.    Thus  the  first  problems  are  likely  to  ue 
round  anywhere  in  substantially  the  same  fom.  as  in  Riverhill  County,  but 
as  we  move  down  the  list,  the  influence  of  Riverhill's  n:ral  status  is 
likely  to  become  more  and  more  telling. 

I.    Interpretation  of  and  cor:,.;!  iance  with  P.L.  94-142.    In  nany 
ways,  th£  teacher;,  and  administrators  involved  with  sp.  tal  education  in 
Riverhill  County— whether  Cooperative  staff  or  employees  of  themember 
LEAs,  must  feel  that  crying  to  understand  ?nd  implement  P.L.  94-142  is 
like  kicking  a  40-foot  sponge.    The  whole  is  so  massive  and  intractable, 
th*t  while  it  yields  easily  to  the  force  of  the  foot,  it  springs  back  to 
its  former  condition  just  as  soon  as  the  force  is  removed. 

First  of  all,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  understand  P.L.  94-142. 
a  problan  by  no  means  confined  to  the  good  folk  of  Riverhill.    The  1aw~ 
itseH  is  a  terribly  complex  document  which  challenges  the  best  legal 
miner.    Books  (whlcn  are  often  at  variance)  have  been  written  aboutTts 
inter.,  and  its  si  'if  1c  meaning.    Indeed,  some  of  the  most  common  jargon 
used  in  describing  the  law,  terms  like  "child  find"  and  "mainstreaming," 
are  not  fou».d  in  the  law  at  all,  but  stem  from  othirTapparendy  Tnfluen- 
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tial)  efforts  to  interpret  it.    New  Federal  regulations  were  expected  to 
be  handed  down  in  the  Fall  of  1982,  but  the  trial  version  of  these  regu- 
lations was  withdrawn  when  several  members  ot  Congress  stacked  it  voci- 
ferously in  hearings.    Apparently~they  felt  that  the  proposedTegulations 
were  inconsistent  with  their  intent.    Further,  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  Rowley  (the  case  of  the  deaf  girl  whose  parents  wanted  her~ 


decision  on  Rowley  (the  case  of  the  deaf  girj  whose  parents  wanted  her 
school  to  provide  a  signing  interpreter  in  class)  illustrates  the  fact 
that  the  court  nv-.kes  some  constructions  of  the  law  that  others  had  not 
contemplated;  constructions  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  court  but 
with  vigorous  dissents  from  several  members  appended .    Can  it  come  as  a 
surprise  then  to  discover  that  the  teachers  and  -dministrators  or  Riverhill 
County  ^re  a  bit  confused  by  it  all?  ~~ 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  interpretation  of  the  law  comes  to  Riverhill 
not  directly  from  Washington  but  through  a  filter  in  the  State  Apartment 
of  Education.    We  have  already  noted  the  tendency  of  most  Riverhill  staf* 
to  attend  primarily  to  State  Department  edicts;  for  them,  state  level 
officers  represent  "the  law."   But,  z'aue  the  majority  of  locals,  the 
State  Department  makes  these  interpretations  out  of  context  to  what  i- 
going  on  at  the  local  level,  sometimes  making  things  go  from  bad  to  worsu 
because  of  les: -than-apt  phrasing.    One  informant  suggested  that  the 
State  Department  kept  chang'.M.  its  posture  depending  on  how  the  winds 
blew.    So  for  example,  when  tne  idea  of  pre-staff in?  was  being  considered, 
the  State  Department,  upon  being  asked,  declared  that  procedure  to  be 
illegal.    But  shortly,  after  a  group  of  out-oV -state  consultants  that  had 
come  in  to  do  some  in-service  training  on  IEPs  tacitly  approved  the 
pre-staff ing  procedure,  the  Sute  Departir<»nt  abruptly  reversed  itself. 
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Nor  is  the  State  Department  the  only  unstable  element  in  the  picture, 
most  locals  suggest.    They  note  they  are  confused  by  the  fact  that  defini- 
tions of  handicapping  categories  vary  appreciably  across  states.    So  do 
teacher  certification  laws— so  that  a  teacher  who  can  handle  special 
classes  in  the  city  across  the  river  cannot  teach  in  Riverhill  County 
because  in  this  state  the  certification  laws  are  different,    ^ven  within 

!I1n502fer-tiv!'  uthings  keep  chan9ing.  for  example,  the  IEP  form.  It — 
would  be  nice  to  have  a  form  we  could  all  live  with  '  ■  a  while,  an 
informant  suggested,  particularly  if  that  form  were  one  promulgated  by 
the  State  Department,  so  we  could  know  it  was  "official." 

This  interest  in  "official"  forms  has  another  side.    The  majority  of 
the  Cooperative  staff  and  of  the  regular  teachers  and  administrators  of 
Riverhill  County  who  work  with  handicapped  children  feel  terribly  vulnerable 
in  some  ways,  their  greatest  fear  is  that  they         be  found  to  be~iJoUt  

on/JKJ1!^ \  15  **at  ^  d!fine  t0  *  3  lea*    restrictive  environment 
one  that  would  be  concurred  in  by  a  State  Department  monitoring  team? 

When  evaluations  are  made,  diagnoses  reached,  and  prescriptions  tendered, 
would  they  be  found  "correct"  should  a  parent  challenge  in  a  court  of 
law?   A  majority  of  the  Cooperative  staff  that  served  as  informants  for 
this  study  indicated  that  much  of  the  "extra"  paperwork  they  did  (and  the 
^Tar  Paperwork  is  bad  enough;  see  below)  was  intended  to  provide  a 
tra.l  of  documentation  that  chey  could  present  if  challenged.    A  major 
5c"fhl!!t °MUl  Co°P^at1ve  staff  is  that  not  knowing  exactly  what  the  law 
is  about,  they  may  be  found  to  be  in  violation  of  it  out  of  ignorance. 
So  when  one  does  something,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  record  of  it  and 
give  tne  reasons  why;  perhaps,  if  the  action  is  found  Illegal,  it  may  at 
least  be  found  to  be  extenuatingly  rational! 

Finally,  a  majority  of  locals  say,  the  whole  process  required  is  too 

£!T?Lt0  ^  unJerstandable  a"yway.    Referrals  come  to  us  in  garbled 

form  and  we  don't  have  time  to  sort  it  all  out.    We  can't  count  on  complete 

?Dla?fU^te  d]59noses-  We  can't  count  on  IEPs  that  will  do  much  good. 
Even  if  we  could,  the  teaciers  and  administrators  responsible  for  carrying 
out  their  provisions  don't  know  enojgh  to  do  them  well,  particularly  if  9 
they  are  things  a  regular  teacher  must  do  with  mainstreamed  youngsters. 
These  teachers  were  hardly  prepared  to  oo  regular  teaching,  let  alone 
knowing  how  to  deal  with  exceptional  youngsters.    And  there  really  is  no 
efficient  way  for  them  to  acquire  the  skills  they  need  to  cope  satis- 

S^li*    And  eve2  lf  they  knew  enou9h»  the  rules  are  too  inflexible  to 
permit  the  making  of  sound  professional  judgments.    Too  r^ny  cases  are 
borderline  but  decisions  aoout  them  have  to  be  made  on  arbitrary  rules, 

n  InMl9!?. -?     n    -t0  who  m1ght  and  mi9ht  not  Profit  from  being 

in  an  EM*  cla*s.    Decisions  about  whether  emphases  ought  to  be  placed  at 

alf  SITSZ  ^Se5n0nlary  ]?Vel  are-also  closed  off'    And  50  on.  Given 
Slte?un»SbSr  Sayin9'  15  U       W°nder  th3t  We  flnd  the 

!!!?r,eJ!Jitt1e  d°Ubt  that  ine  inabi1i^  of  the  teachers  and  admini- 
strators of  the  Coop^ativP  ind  the  other  Riverhill  education  unit,  tn  

understand  P.L.  94-142  and  to  determine  in  some  non-arbitrarv  wav  whethpr 
-"?ri;r].,1n  ComP  W  wlth  gjs  a  matter  of  -hTutmost  serlousnes" 
TrLlLl     n?r°!?!e-J)ne_fQr  wh?ch,they  caFdev(se  an  adeguate  cooing 


strategy.    OnT_canngt__be  surprised,  therefore.  U  discover  that  they  are 
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not  coping  with  it  very  well.    Yet  they  are  doing  about  all  that  they 
can.    Their  integrity  and  commitment  should  not  be  doubted;  the  diffi- 
culty is  real.    Only  changes  In  policy  can  be  expected  to  nelp. 

2.    Paperwork.    If  the  paperwork  overload  1s  not  the  most  serious 
problem  facing  the  Cooperative,  1t  is  certainly  the  most  frequently 
mentioned.    It  is  a  complaint  as  often  encountered  as  the  common  cold  in 
January.    And  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  validity.    Paperwork  demands 
come  in  many  different  guises. 

Most  commonly  condemned  are  the  many  forms,  memos,  letters,  minutes, 
a.id  the  like,  associated  with  the  development  of  the  IEP.    The  process  by 
which  children  are  referred,  evaluated,  and  staffed  has  already  been 
described;  virtually  every  step  of  the  flowchart  displayed  in  Figure  £ 
involves  some  kind  of  paper  entry.    Should  a  due  process  hearing  be 
invoked  as  a  result,  there  1s  more  paperwork  associated  with  the  steps 
shown  in  Figure  3.    One  Informant  asserted,  and  one  might  guess  not  too 
facetiously,  thaT  only  25  percent  of  the  effort  of  developing  an  IEP  went 
into  thinking  through  Instructional  objectives  and  strategies;  the  remaining 
75  percent  goes  Into  paperwork  ti.e  "boiler  plate"  of  the  IEP.  Moreover, 
because  of  their  special  expertise,  and  because  1t  1s  politic  for  them  to 
acquiesce,  Cooperative  staff,  including  especially  itinerant  teachers, 
are  asked  to  do  much  of  the  paperwork  that  might  properly  belong  elsewhere. 
Of  course,  the  Importance  of  the  paperwork  connected  with  the  IEP  should 
not  be  underestimated;  it  not  only  complies  with  the  law  but  is  the  basis 
for  all  child  services  thereafter.    While  undoubtedly  onerous  this  paperwork 
could  not  be  eliminated  even  significantly  reduced. 

Once  a  child  1s  in  the  system,  a  trail  of  paperwork  accompanies  his 
or  her  pi  ogress  through  1t.    IEPs  must  be  consulted  every  day  and  entries 
made.    Systematic  evaluations  must  be  entered  on  the  appropriate  form 
every  nine  weeks,  and  those  evaluations,  and  many  other  paper  examples  of 
the  child's  progress,  are  to  be  discussed  with  the  parents  at  those 
intervals  also.    The  file  on  an  individual  child  can  rapidly  become  an 
inch  or  more  thick— every  item  in  it  representing  elaborate  paperwork  on 
someone's  part. 

Third,  all  special  teachers  are  inundated  with  paperwork  needed  to 
coordinate  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  several  actors  in  the 
drama.    Teachers  need  to  know  on  what  schedule  an  itinerant,  say,  will  be 
in  the  building,  whom  he  or  she  will  want  to  see,  and  when.    The  itinerant 
in  turn  needs  to  schedule  appointments  to  discuss  the  children's  work, 
map  out  joint  strategies,  or  simply  serve  as  a  resource.    He  or  she  will 
need  to  post  schedules  in  every  school  she  services,  as  well  as  at  the 
Cooperative  Itself,  so  that  anyone  who  needs  to  reach  him  or  her  can  do 
so.    That  means  a  location  and  telephone  must  be  listed  for  every  hour 
(more  likely,  every  half-hour)  of  the  day— a  week  in  advance.  Moreover, 
he  or  she  must  file  an  actual  schedule  afterward;  plans  do  change,  and  an 
accurate  record  of  contacts  is  required.    He  or  she  must  apprise  the 
Luilding  principal  of  his  or  her  schedule  to  preserve  protocol.    He  or 
she  must  develop  and  file  1  sson  plans.    Now  of  course  all  of  this  scheduling 
activity  helps  the  Cooperative  staff  get  the  work  organized,  but  there  is 
probably  more  organization  here  than  most  reasonable  people  would  -*ed, 
certainly  more  than  they  would  voluntarily  impose  upon  themselves. 
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Finally,  the  teacher  must  leave  an  audit  trail —detailed  documenta- 
tion of  all  activities.    One  informant  indicated  that  she  felt  compelled 
to  "account  for  n\y  time  minute  by  minute."    That  means  logging  all 
contact  time— who  was  seen,  when  and  for  how  long,  for  what  purpose. 
Mileage  consonant  with  the  consultation  must  be  logged.    And  all  keep  a 
personal  diary  for  protection,  e»s  suggested  in  the  preceding  section. 

How  long  doer  all  this  paperwork  take?    Some  informants  suggest 
that  at  a  minimurcu  one  full  day  per  week  must  be  invested  in  "compliance 
paperwork."  In  some  cases  it  may  run  50  percent  or  more,  as  for  example, 
at  a  time  when  many  IEP  staffings  arc;  being  held.    The  Director,  and 
others  who  echo  him  on  this  point,  indicate  that  successful  operation  or 
an  agency  like  the  Cooperative  requires  "people  people,  not  paper  people,1 
a  fact  which  at  once  accounts  for  the  distaste  that  most  Cooperative 
staff  exhibit  toward  paper  work  (they  are  by  disposition  people  people) 
and  for  the  extent  to  which  the  paperwork  is  in  disarray.    That,  and  the 
fact  that  there  just  isn't  enough  time  for  the  most  compulsive  person  to 
get  it  all  done. 

What  is  the  Cooperative  doing  about  this  problem?   Not  much  is 
possible;  the  paperwork  requirements  are  mainly  imposed,  beyond  the 
control  of  the  locals  to  do  anything  about  them.    The  adoption  of  the 
pre-staffing  was  intended,  among  other  things,  to  cut  down  somewhat  on 
the  paper  work;  in  that  it  has  succeeded,  but  the  volume  of  paperwork  is 
still  monumental.    There  is  talk  at  the  Cooperative  about  developing  a 
computerized  IEP  form;  armed  with  "boilerplate"  software  and  access  to 
student  records,  the  computer  could  with  minimal  manual  iflput  (e.g.,  the 
actual  statement  of  objectives)  "crank  out"  the  IEP  with  considerably 
less  investment  of  time  than  is  currently  the  rase— even  though  a  minor 
loss  of  individualization  might  result. 

But  again,  the  change  most  likely  to  help  can  come  only  at  the 
:y  level.    Much  of  the  current  paperwork  is  compelled  by  a  com- 
pliance posture,  born  out  of  Federal  distrust  of  locals  who  are  (it  is 


policy  level.    Much  of  the  current  paperwork  is  compelled  by  a  com- 
pliance posture,  born  out  of  Federal  distrust  of  locals  who  are  (it 
apparently  bel ieved)  quite  willing  to  turn  their  backs  on  their  handi- 
capped children  unless  compelled  to  take  a  more  responsive  posture  by  qui 


siders.    This  assumption  is  on  its  face  absurd,  especially  in  a  mra 
setting  with  a  strong  tradition  of  "taking  care  of  one's  own."  But 
that's  a  problem  in  its  own  right,  as  we  shall  see. 

3.    Bifurcation  of  Control  and  Responsibility.    Even  a  casual 
observer  of  the  Cooperative  soon  recognizes  the  bifurcated  nature  of 
authority/responsibility  channels  in  the  situation.    The  question, 
"Who's  in  charge  here?"  or,  "Who's  to  blame  (or  ^aise)?"  is  likely  to 
bring  two  or  more  answers. 

The  ambivalence  begins  at  the  very  top.    The  Cooperative  has  its 
own  board  empowered  to  set  policy,  make  fiscal  determinations,  and 
approve  programs.    Those  decisions  impinge  upon  the  everyday  operations 
of  the  five  member  districts.    But  such  matters  happen,  legally,  also  to 
be  in  the  purview  of  the  LEA  boards.    It  takes  but  one  example  such  as 
the  LEA  boards'  electing  to  operate  schedules  independently,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Cooperative's  scheduling,  to  realize  the  power  of  the 
local  board  to  counteract  or  reinforce  Cooperative  Board  decisions,  as 
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they  may  choose.    Of  course  the  Cooperative  Board  is  appointed  by  the 
local  boards,  in  part  to  insure  that  the  Cooperative  will  not  make 
decisions  that  dc  not  take  account  of  local  interests.  Nevertheless, 
once  constituted,  this  governance  system  has  the  potential  for  conflict. 
And  if  the  local  boards  do  not  happen  to  agree  with,  say,  a  policy 
decision  of  the  Cooperative  board,  can  they  be  held  accountable  for 
carrying  it  out? 

The  difficulties  spawned  between  boards  are  reflected  in  the  agents 
who  are  the  official  implemented  of  boc  1  policies—the  Cooperative 
Director,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  LEA  superintendents,  on  the  other. 
It  is  no  accident  that  the  Director  finds  it  politically  useful  to  make 
a  weekly  round  of  superintendents1  offices  for  "coffee  and  chat."    It  is 
imperative  that  possible  areas  of  conflict  be  identified  and  worked  out, 
informal ly  if  possible,  so  that  the  difficulty  is  not  reflected  up  to 
the  Board  level  where  a  public  decision  will  need  to  be  made.  Such 
informal  negotiation  is  sfnply  prudent;  superintendents  are  not  villains 
merely  granting  them  that  but  professionals  who  must  assess  the  impact 
of  proposed  cooperative  actions  and  make  whatever  response  seems  best  in 
terms  of  local  interests. 

At  yet  another  level,  there  is  a  clear  bifurcation  in  authority 
between  Director  and  building  principals.    Principals  are  traditionally 
responsible  for  everything  that  goes  on  in  their  buildings.    That  injunc- 
tion certainly  also  covers  special  education,  even  if  provided  by  Coopera- 
tive teachers.    Who  decides  if  the  principal  asks  things  of  the  Coopera- 
tive teachers  that  are  inconsistent  with  Cooperative  directives?  We 
have  already  seen  that  it  is  Cooperative  policy,  probably  in  anticipation 
of  this  possibility,  that  the  special  teacher  shall  at  all  times  conform 
to  the  principal's  wishes.    Can  the  Cooperative  teacher  always  follow 
this  injunction?   Will  he  or  she  not  experience  the  biblical  "two  masters" 
problem?   When  the  chips  are  down,  to  whom  does  the  special  education 
teacher  owe  loyal ty~ principal  or  Director?   More  importantly,  will  he 
or  she  be  able  to  tell  in  some  particular  s<it  of  circumstances? 

And  what  of  the  interaction  between  regular  and  special  teacher? 
We  have  also  seen  that  there  are  many  potential  areas  of  conflict  between 
these  two  roles:    over  scheduling,  programming,  grading.    And  often  the 
some  regular  teachers  feel  at  a  distinct  disadvar tage,  especially  if 
they  must  accept  the  advice  of  the  special  teacher  about  some  problem 
that  was  not  handleable. 

Parents  provide  another  focus  for  conflict.    Some  parents  feel 
disconnected  from  their  child's  teacher  when  that  teacher  operates  in  a 
building  many  miles  aw?y,  or  comes  in  once  a  week  to  work  with  the 
child.    The  majority  ot  special  teachers  feel  frustrated  over  requirements 
that  they  must  report  to  parents  at  nine-week  intervals,  an  arrangement 
which  seems  to  give  the  parents  some  special  regulatory  authority.  Most 
of  all,  many  parents  have  trouble  with  the  whole  IEP  process,  feeling, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  school  with  its  special  facilities  and  expertise, 
knows  best,  but  retaining  the  right  to  be  critical  if  things  go  wrong. 

The  situation  we  see  here  is  another  one  of  the  "contextual 11  factors 
producing  difficulties  largely  beyond  the  control  of  locals.    There  is 
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nothing  about  Riverhill  in  particular  that  produced  this  problem;  it 
exists  anywhere  and  anytime  that  several  agencies  agree  to  cooperate 
to  solve  some  common  problem.    Some  elements  of  the  problem,  for  example, 
the  parental  aspect,  would  exist  even  if  each  of  these  five  LEAs  were 
operating  its  own  special  education  program.    But  it  1s  a  debilitating 
problem.    Hardly  anyone  feels  confident  about  his  or  her  ability  to 
initiate  a  positive  action;  everyone  seems  to  have  a  veto.    Many  feel 
powerless.    Many  also  feel  vulnerable;  in  this  ambiguous  situation,  who 
is  to  say  where  the  axe  of  accountability  may  fall?   Of  course  this  very 
ambiguity  also  gives  everyone  an  "out";  there  Is  always  someone  else 
who  shares  the  responsibility  to  whom  the  blame  can  be  shifted,  if" one 
is  looking  for  an  organizational  pattern  in  which  authority  and  respon- 
sibility are  clearly  delineated,  the  cooperative  is  net  the  answer/ 
But  this  ambiguity  is  one  of  the  trade-offs  that  must  be  tolerated  for 
the  sake  of  cooperative  resolution  of  a  problem  that  no  one  of  the  member 
agencies  could  resolve  alone" 

4.    Stigma.    "Special"  people  are  different,  whether  they  are  "jet 
setters,"  atnietes,  immigra    s,  or  simply  youngsters  assigned  to  special 
classes  or  labeled  in  special  ways.    Sometimes  the  particular  quality  of 
"^pecialness"  is  something  that  people  envy;  at  other  times  it  becomes 
pejorative.    Unfortunately,  being  labeled  "EMR,"  "LD,"  or  even  just 
"mainstreamed"  belongs  in  the  latter  category. 

The  degree  and  kind  of  stigma  which  is  attached  to  a  child  depends 
in  part  on  the  nature  of  his  or  her  label.    In  Riverhill  County,  there 
seem  to  be  three  levels.    The  first  occurs  when  one  is  labeled  "gifted." 
Curiously,  one  might  expect  this  label  to  be  desired  and  admired,  but  in 
fact  it  is  not.    Like  all  labels  this  one  separates  the  gifted  child 
from  his  peer  group.    To  be  labeled  "gifted"  is  to  be  set  above  one's 
peers,  a  distinction  very  likely  to  earn  one  the  hostility  of  one's 
age/grade  mates.    For  the  child  the  label  bears  another  problem:  it 
means  that  he  or  she  is  expected  to  do  more  than  the  others.  Some 
children  can  accept  that  charge  with  grace  and  motivation;  others  resent 
it.    Finally,  and  perhaps  most  astonishingly,  even  some  parents  seem  to 
resent  the  label  for  their  children,  perhaps  because  they  share  their 
child's  feelings  about  it,  and  jerhaps  because  they  fear  that  in  the 
long  run,  the  label  will  harm  the  child  more  than  it  will  help. 

The  second  kind  of  stigma  is  that  attached  to  children  who  are 
being  mainstreamed;  in  the  Cooperative  that  means  primarily  LD  children, 
but  also  includes  those  seen  by  the  speech  therapist  and  a  few  border- 
line EMR  pupils  who  were  believed  to  be  able  to  profit  more  from  regular 
classroom  instruction  than  from  special  class  placement— in  the  spirit 
of  "least  restricted  environment."    These  children  are  identifiable  as 
"different"  because  they  leave  the  regular  classroom  from  time  to  time 
to  work  with  an  itinerant  teacher  or  participate  in  some  therapeutic 
program.    Some  "regular"  children,  perhaps  out  of  mere  curiosity,  contin- 
ually question  these  special  children  about  what  they  do  outside  the 
room;  they,  being  naturally  reluctant  to  admit  a  deficiency,  are  likely 
to  be  secretive  and  so  exacerbate  the  situation  even  more.  Moreover, 
the  teachers  abet  their  secrecy  by  arranging  teaching  sessions  on  the 
least  obtrusive  schedule  they  can  manage.    But  of  course  the  regular 
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children  are  not  fooled.    The  special  children  become  targets  for  inno- 
cent but  telling  jokes.  The  regulars  tend  not  to  socialize  with  them 
very  much.   And  finally,  if  their  presence  1n  the  classroom  seems  to  be 
the  cause  of  "slowdown"  in  the  teacher's  normal  schedule,  so  as  to 
accommodate  the  handicapped,  the  regulars  may  react  with  "resentment  and 
disgust." 

But  the  chief  victims  of  somatization  are  the  EMR  youngsters  who 
are  taught  in  self-contained  classrooms.   Most  are  bussed  in  from  other 
districts  and  so  are  recognizeable  in  the  school  as  ,:not  one  of  us;" 
even  the  teachers  are  likely  to  refer  to  them,  although  without  rancor, 
as  "transports."   While  many  of  the  children  in  the  school  make  an 
effort  to  be  friendly  and  helpful,  others  make  them  the  butt  of  callous 
jokes.    The  EMR  children  seem  to  understand  that  some  of  this  joking  is 
inevitable,  but  when  the  non-handicapped  students  do  not  sense  that  they 
have  overstepped  their  bounds,  the  special  children  are  likely  to  react 
with  anger,  shouting  back  and  engaging  in  other  hostile  behavior.  No 
doubt  they  thereby  affirm  ir.  the  minds  of  the  other  children  their 
"dangerous"  character.   And  thus  are  stereotypes  reinforced. 

Nor  is  the  stereotyping  of  EMR  children  limited  to  occasional  hallway 
or  playground  incidents.    It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Cooperative's 
Initial  effort  to  provide  programming  called  for  the  establishment  of 
"Interrelated  Learning  Centers"  in  which  both  LD  and  EMR  children  would 
be  serviced  together.  That  plan  was  soon  abandoned,  ostensibly  because 
of  "population  shifts"  in  the  county,  but  actually,  some  informants  insist, 
because  some  parents  of  LD  children  refused  to  have  them  taught  alongside 
children  whom  they,  and  apparently  the  community  in  general,  considered 
"stupid." 

The  stigma  of  special  education  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  prejudices 
which  one  may  see  acted  out  in  virtually  every  other  area  of  life  as 
well.    In  other  areas,  some  reasonably  effective  techniques  have  been 
developed  for  Healing  with  1t.  but  neither  the  educational  community  at 
large  nor  the  Cooperative  has  managed  to  devise  adequate  coping  mechanisms 
for  special  populations.    The  efforts  of  the  schools,  such  as  mingling 
EMR  children  with  their  age/grade  mates  over  lunch  or  recess,  seem  puny 
in  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.   Major  educational  efforts 
seem  to  be  called  for.    Several  Informants  noted  that  stigma  is  a  more 
serious  problem  at  the  secondary  than  at  the  elementary  level.    But  jf 
course  secondary  youngsters  should  also  be  more  easily  teachable  about 
the  problem,  and  have  a  wider  range  of  experience  for  understanding  it. 

Stigma  is  a  major  national  problem  associated  with  special  educa- 
tion, perhaps  even  having  its  roots  in  widespread  earlier  beliefs  that 
handicaps  were  visitations  from  God  in  response  to  special  sins.    But  in 
this  day  and  age,  its  occurrence  takes  one  by  surprise  and  leaves  one 
chagrined.    It  Is  one  of  those  unpleasant  and  unanticipated  side  effects. 
Moreover,  despite  the  general  recognition  of  stigma  as  a  problem,  no  one 
seems  to  have  .    effective  way  of  dealing  with  it.    So  again,  one  cannot 
pe  surprised  by  the  tact  that  tne  Cooperative  has  been  uhabie  to  cope 
with  it  either.   Here  is  a  real  challenge  for  the  Cooperative—if  a 
national,  adoptable  solution  does  not  exist,  perhaps  the  Cooperative  can, 
by  creative  leadership,  invent  one. 
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5.  Community  Ignorance  and  Parental  Apathy,    It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  level  of  community  awareness  about  special  education  in  general 
and  about  the  Cooperative  in  particular  is  very  low.    As  one  respondent 
put  it,  the  community  stereotype  of  special  education  is  to  equate  it 

with  "retards  and  wheel  chairs.11   There  1s  some  feeling  that  the  Cooperative 
s  an  agency  forced  on  the  community  despite  the  fact  that  the  several 
lEAs  were  doing  very  well,  thank  you,  for  their  handicapped  youngsters 
on  their  own.    The  community  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Cooperative  represents  a  substantial  fiscal  Investment,  although  that 
awareness  is  likely  to  be  expressed  in  the  phrase,  "It  costs  too  much!" 
The  community  does  not  bestir  itself  very  much  to  provide  employment 
opportunities,  using  safety  as  the  reason  for  not  hiring  handicapped  in 
industry  and  nonsui tabillty  for  farm  pursuits  for  not  hiring  them  in 
agriculture. 

Parents,  as  a  subgroup  of  the  community,  might  be  expected  to  be 
somewhat  more  attuned  to  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  but  they  are  not. 
There  is  little  contact  with  parents  except  during  the  IEP  process,  and 
here  most  parents  tend  to  be  passive,  accepting  the  school's  decision  as 
Uw.    They  tend  not  to  Know  their  rights,  or  1f  they  do,  not  to  be 
militant  about  them.    There  have  been  no  due  process  hearings  nor  court 
cases  in  the  history  of  the  Cooperative. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  bureaucracy,  keeping  a  low  profile  , 
having  the  community  generally  ignorant  of  what  the  agency  is  for,  and 
maintaining  an  aura  of  special  professional  comptenece  that  overwhelms 
the  client  may  be  useful  for  survival.    But  on  the  other  hand,  such  a 
posture  cannot  be  justified  from  either  a  legal  or  moral  point  of  view. 
No  one  1n  the  Cooperative,  1n  any  LEA,  or  Indeed,  anywhere  1n  Riverhill 
county,  is  counseling  such  a  strategy.    But  for  all  practical  purposes" 
things  are  working  out  that  way.    The  community  remains  ignorant;  the 
parents  remain  apithetic. 

The  Cooperative  staff  is  of  course  aware  of  this  problem,  and  is 
making  some  effort  to  deal  with  it.    An  information  packet  is  currently 
under  development  to  be  sent  to  parents.    The  Cooperative  does  have  a 
public  information  program,  utilizing  newspapers,  radios,  and  booklets. 
Both  the  Board  and  the  Parents  Advisory  Council  are  utilized  as  informal 
but  powerful  community  links.    However,  no  one  claims  that  this  program 
is  pursued  as  assiduously  as  1t  might  be.    And  surprisingly,  there  has 
been  no  effort  to  develop  a  support  group  which  numbers  of  parents  feel 
«ould  be  very  helpful.    In  contrast  to  the  problems  discussed  earlier, 

»  problem  of  community  Ignorance  and  parent  apathy  is  one  that  the 
Cooperative  can  work  on  and  expect  to  do  something  about. 

6.  Low  Level  jf  Resources.    It  is  a  truism  that  "more  funds"  wll 1 
always  appear  near  the  top  of  any  agency's  "wish  list."    The  v^estion, 
however,  must  always  be  whether  the  agency  can  operate  at  an  acceptable 
level  of  performance  (in  relation  to  its  legaT  mandate)  with  the  resources 
it  has.    In  the  case  of  the  Cooperative,  and  perhaps  of  most  other 
agencies  providing  services  to  the  handicapped,  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  probably  "No." 
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P.L.  94-142  has  as  one  of  its  four  major  purposes  "to  assist  states 
and  localities  to  provide  for  the  education  of  all  handicapped  children." 
In  the  case  of  the  Cooperative,  we  have  seen  that  the  state's  reimburse- 
ment formula  provides  about  $1,363  per  child  served,  leaving  about 
$1,151  per  child  to  be  billed  back  to  the  member  LEAs.    The  total  of 
these  two  figures,  that  is,  $2,374,  is  almost  exactly  the  regular  per 
pupil  cost  in  Teague  and  Waukula  (about  $2,300  and  $2,350  respectively) 
and  below  the  per  pupil  expenditures  in  the  other  three  districts  (about 
$2,700  in  Media,  $2,750  in  Hillcrest,  and  $3,100  in  Rivertown).  Of 
course,  the  conclusion  should  not  be  drawn  that  the  districts  are  using 
Federal  funds  to  supplant  rather  than  supplement  local  funds;  to  these 
amounts  must  be  added  the  (unknown)  costs  for  facilities,  regular  tea- 
chers, overhead  costs,  and  the  like.    These  vary  from  a  great  deal  extra 
for  that  child  who  may  be  seeing  an  itinerant  fcr  only  one  period  a  week 
to  very  little  extra  for  the  EMR  child  taught  in  a  self-contained  class- 
room by  a  Cooperative  teacher.    Nevertheless,  one  must  be  struck  by  the 
fact  that  amounts  spent  are  not  very  much  greater  than  for  "normal 
students."   The  moneys  coming  from  the  state  do  not  provide  that  much 
extra  assistance.    If  the  Intent  of  P.L.  94-142  is  to  make  an  exceptiooa', 
range  of  added  services  available,  the  funding  pattern  is  off  the  mark. 
It  can  probably  be  argued  that  it  is  only  prudential  administration  in 
the  Cooperative  that  makes  1t  possible  to  provide  these  extra  services 
somewhere  near  the  normal  range  of  cost. 

The  poor  level  of  funding  seems  to  have  two  immediate  consequences: 
limiting  the  program  and  keeping  it  at  a  mediocre  level.    With  respect 
to  the  first,  referrals  to  a  program  are  likely  to  be  limited  by  the 
available  capacity  for  responding  to  then.    The  member  LEAi  exhibited 
some  concern,  on  entering  into  the  cooperative  agreement,  that  referrals 
would  be  heavily  mediated  by  charge-backs  from  che  Cooperative;  wisely, 
therefore,  the  agreement  provided  for  equal -shares  reimbursement  (among 
other  reasons  for  this  decision).    And  capacity  is  clearly  a  function  of 
resources.    It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  more  children  would  be 
referred  if  there  were  facilities  to  receive  them  and  programs  to  help 
them. 

With  respect  to  the  level  of  mediocrity,  it  seems  plain  that  the 
Cooperative  is  getting  by  on^y  through  great  personal  effort  in  the  face 
of  inadequate  support.    Space  is  poor;  the  Cooperative  gets  what  the 
members  can  set  aside  after  tht  r  own  needs  are  taken  care  of.  The 
Cooperative's  resource  rooms  are  overcrowded  and  must  often  be  used  by 
multiple  occupants  at  once.    Materials  are  inadequate;  the  resource 
rooms  are  minimally  supplied;  the  Media  Center  is  stocked  on  a  hit  and 
miss  basis;  Itinerants  can  carry  the  materials  they  have  with  them  in  a 
car.    Staff  are  not  exceptionally  well  paid.    More  paraprofessional s 
could  be  effectively  utilized  to  carry  out  prescriptions  made  by  the 
special  teachers.    And  so  on. 

The  resource  picture  thus  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  In 
the  Cooperative's  case— and  perhaps  in  the  cases  of  most  agencies  pro- 
viding services  for  handicapped  children— the  lack  of  resources  is  a  ~ 
major  problem.    And  this  problem  is  not  one  about  which  much  can  be  done 
at  the  local  level.    Action  must  begin  at  the  level  of  Congress,  which 
needs  to  ask  itself  whether  its  third  purpose— assisting  states  and 
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local ities--is  being  met,  and  whether  its  other  purposes—including  more 
particularly  a  free,  appropriate  public  education—can  be  met  without 
some  fiscal  adjustment. 

7.     Pupil  Staffing  Difficulties.    The  process  whereby  children  are 
diagnosed  and  assigned  to  a  treatment  program  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  a  major  source  of  difficulty.    We  have  seen  that  the  process  produced 
so  many  problems,  Tor  example,  being  cumbersome,  time-consuming,  embar- 
rassing to  members  of  the  Program  Planning  Team  (PPT),  and  overwhelming 
to  parents,  that  the  device  of  pre-staffing  was  introduced  (see  Step  7, 
Figure  £).    The  utilization  cf  pre-staffing  has  apparently  ameliorated 
some  of  these  difficulties  and  most  teachers  and  parents  st*em  to  prefer 
it  to  the  original  process. 

But  other  problems  continue  to  plague  Cooperative  and  LEA  personnel. 
Not  all  referral  judgments  are  based  on  sound  evidence.    Once  it  has 
been  determined  to  make  an  evaluation,  considerable  time  may  elapse— 
although  the  turn-around  time  has  been  considerably  reduced  since  the 
advent  of  a  new  school  psychologist  a  year  ago.    The  validity  and  quality 
of  the  evaluations,  whether  done  in-house  or  elsewhere,  is  also  ques- 
tioned by  some.    Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  confronting  the  Pro- 
fessional Planning  Teams  is  how  to  distinguish  between  LD  and  EMR  cases, 
a  determination  fraught  with  multiple  dangers. 

Persons  involved  in  the  staffing,  whether  members  of  the  PPT  or 
others,  have  not  always  done  their  homework,  failing  to  acquaint  them- 
selves thorougly  with  the  facts  of  each  case.    As  a  result,  there  may  be 
considerable  confusion  and  several  false  starts.    Parent  inputs  are  less 
than  desirable,  with  a  majority  of  parents  being  perfectly  willing  to 
let  the  professional  staff  make  all  the  decisions. 

PPT  members  are  also  caught  up  in  another  bind.    On  the  one  hand, 
most  everyone  seems  to  feel  that  the  earlier  a  diagnosis  is  made  and 
treatment  is  begun,  the  better  for  the  child.    On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  early  childhood  money,  so  l^ry  early  identification  is  not  prac- 
tical.   Further,  both  LD  and  ED  cnildren  are  more  easily  diagnosed  at  a 
later  age,  when  the  nature  of  their  difficulties  becomes  more  apparent. 
These  two  conflicting  influences,  one  demanding  early  inter  intion  and 
the  other  forestalling  it,  must  be  played  off  against  one  another  by  the 
PPT  in  reaching  a  decision. 

Finally,  as  we  saw  in  the  immediately  preceding  section,  funding 
levels  are  ultimately  determinative  of  the  services  that  can  be  offered. 
As  PPTs  make  their  decisions,  they  must  be  mindful  of  the  number  of 
still  available  "slots"  for  the  children  they  are  placing.    Even  though 
they  may  be  advised  not  to  take  resources  into  account  in  making  their 
judgments,  it  1s  of  course  difficult  for  them  not  to  do  so. 

The  problems  associated  with  the  smooth  flow  of  the  staffing  process 
are  thus  a  mixed  bag.    There  seem  to  be  no  immediate  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  time  ana  energy  and  conflicting  forces  that  dog  the  profes- 
sional staff  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  staffing.    No  doubt  the  process 
will  become  more  streamlined  and  efficient  as  experience  is  gained  and 
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other  shortcuts  like  the  pre-staffing  occur  to  people.    But  there  prob- 
ably is  no  systematic  way  to  attack  these  problems,  nor  is  it  clear 
whose  responsibility  It  might  be  to  mount  an  effort  to  overcome  them. 
One  can  predict,  therefore,  that  this  particular  problem  will  be  around 
for  some  time, 

8.     Transportation,    Transportation  is  one  of  those  niggling 
little  "practical"  problems  that  seems  trivial  until  one  tries  to  deal 
with  it,  whereupon  it  may  suddenly  loom  very  large  indeed.    Of  course, 
Riverhill  County  is  not  a  remote  area;  it  consists,  after  all,  of  but 
388  square  miles,  intersected  by  tolerably  good  roadways,  not  as  rugged 
as  the  name  "Riverhill"  might  suggest.    But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
underestimate  its  transportation  problems. 

Most  of  the  students  serviced  by  the  Cooperative  are  mainstreamed 
students;  they  are  transported  every  day  to  the  normal  attendance  build- 
ing in  their  home  LEA.    Whatever  transportation  problems  they  face  are 
identical  to  those  faced  by  all  their  fellow  students.    But  other  students 
are  not  so  fortunate.    Thirty-seven  EMR  students  (with  few  exceptions) 
are  transported  either  to  one  of  the  three  self-contained  classrooms  or 
to  the  area  vocational  school  under  the  VATSS  program;  their  transporta- 
tion is  managed  by  having  busses  from  their  own  LEA  transport  them  to 
Teague,  a  central  transfer  point,  and  hence  to  whichever  building  they 
attend.    For  some  this  commuting  may  require  more  than  an  hour  each  way. 
The  seven  students  who  are  transported  by  the  Cooperative  bus  to  the 
adjacent  county— and  recall  that  these  are  the  more  severely  handicapped- 
are  not  so  fortunate.    In  the  mornings  they  are  driven  to  Uaukula  by 
"home"  busses,  and  are  then  transported  to  the  special  facility.    In  the 
evenings,  they  are  picked  up  at  the  facility  by  the  Cooperative  bus  but 
are  driven  directly  to  their  homes.    The  total  time  on  the  bus  for  these 
students  may  total  to  over  three  hours  daily!    The  Cooperative  hopes  to 
solve  some  of  these  problems  through  the  bus  project. 

A  very  different  kind  of  transportation  problem  confronts  the 
itinerants— LD  teachers,  school  psychologist,  and  speech  therapist,  who 
commute  to  and  between  the  schools  that  they  service.    Each  drives  his 
or  her  own  car,  with  mileage  being  reimbursed  by  tne  Cooperative  (which 
recovers  80  percent  by  state  reimbursement).    Ten  percent  of  the  school 
day  may  be  used  for  travel  by  even  those  teachers  wh„  uivide  their  time 
between  but  two  schools  (e.g.,  the  LD  teachers),  and  more  by  those  who 
must  make  multiple  stops.    The  schedule  is  sufficiently  pressing  that 
the  speech  therapist,  for  example,  is  able  to  devote  only  20  minutes 
once  or  twice  a  week  to  his  clients. 

The  whole  is  exacerbated  by  the  weather.    Riverhill  is  part  of  a 
state  known  for  its  rigorous  winters.    When  snow  falls  it  may  be  severe 
(one  principal  tells  of  keeping  children  in  the  building  overnight 
rather  than  authorize  bus  travel  under  hazardous  conditions).    It  takes 
time  to  clear  the  roads  of  snow.    Fortunately,  schools  need  be  closed 
only  rarely.    In  1981-82,  weather  caused  only  eight  school  days  to  be 
missed,  and  four  of  these  were  made  up.    But  when  we  recall  further  the 
fact  that  each  of  the  districts  operates  under  a  slightly  different 
calendar,  we  can  begin  to  appreciate  the  problem  of  keeping  the  buses 
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running,  getting  the  children  to  the  school  on  time,  and  managing  the 
complex  schedules  that  have  teachers  meeting  students  when  and  where 
they  should. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  transportation  problem  will  be  amenable 
to  any  easy  solution— or  any  solution  at  all.    Rural  areas  are  charac- 
terized by  geographic  dispersion  and  low  density  population.    If  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  former,  children  will  have  to  be  transported.  The 
latter  condition  suggests  that  when  low  incidence  handicaps  are  aggre- 
gated  over  a  low  density  population,  some  children  will  have  to  suffer 
even  greater  transportation  woes  to  collect  up  a  sufficient  number  of 
them  and  get  than  to  where  a  suitable  program  exists.    Computer  sche- 
duling might  help;  having  the  LEAs  move  to  a  common  schedule  would  be  a 
blessing!    But  busses  seem  to  be  a  permanent  fixture. 

9.     Problems  of  Itinerancy.    Itinerancy  occurs  whenever  the  service 
offered  is  responsive  to  a  low-incidence  condition.    In  even  major  urban 
school  systems,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  teachers  who  are  effectively 
itinerants:    speech  therapists,  adaptive  physical  educators,  and  so  on. 
If  a  low  incidence  condition  is  combined  with  a  low  density  population, 
as  is  common  in  rural  areas,  itinerancy  of  service  personnel  is  likely 
to  spread  to  other  services  that  in  a  large  school  system  might  be 
located  in  virtually  every  builaing.    And  in  the  country,  the  service 
providers  have  a  lot  further  to  go  between  stations! 

The  itinerants  of  the  Riverhill  Cooperative  are  pressed  in  three 
ways  as  a  result  of  the  roles  they  fill:    psychologically,  logistical ly, 
and  administratively.    Psychologically,  they  lead  a  kind  of  "marginal  ' 
man"  existence— they  have  no  real  "home,"  unless  you  count  a  desk  at  the 
Cooperative  as  such,  nor  are  they  accepted  as  "part  of  the  family"  in 
th2  schools  in  which  they  spend  their  time.    They  are  transients— akin 
to  the  student  "transports."    A  few  have  no  sense  of  belonging  and  have 
to  manage  without  much  colleague  acceptance.    They  are  an  outgroup  even 
with  their  students,  who  recognize  that  they  are  unlike  their  "regular" 
teachers.    Even  their  professional  integrity  may  be  chal lenged— they  may 
be  seen  as  helping  lazy  students  slide  through  school.    It  is  little 
wonder  that  they  feel  stigmatized  and  powerless.    The  conditions  are 
ripe  for  what  sociologists  call  "alienation."    Of  course,  the  extent  to 
which  a  given  teacher  will  find  itinerancy  and  its  associated  conditions 
psychologically  burdensome  is  largely  determined  by  that  teacher's 
personality.    One  can  regard  the  inherent  difficulties  as  insurmountable 
hassles  or  simply  as  part  of  the  job— something  that  comes  with  the 
territory.    Tne  teacher  who  can  display  flexibility  and  is  willing  to 
negotiate  will  find  the  difficulties  much  less  burdensome  than  one  who 
defines  the  role  relatively  rigidly  and  places  professional  considerations 
beyond  the  pale  of  any  negotiation.    Further,  there  are  useful  trade-offs 
for  the  experience  of  alienation:    one  might  not  feel  part  of  the  family, 
but  at  the  same  time  one  need  not  assume  any  of  the  obligations  of 
family  membership.    And  one  can  feel  part  of  the  Cooperative  family  if 
not  of  the  school  family. 

The  itinerant  is  also  pressed  logistical ly .    His  or  her  profes- 
sional life  rotates  about  the  calendar.    All  of  life  is  one  big  schedule. 
Teachers  need  to  know  when  Johnny  will  be  taken  out.    Johnny  needs  to 
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know.    The  Cooperative  needs  to  know  where  you  will  be  and  with  whom—and 
why.    The  principal  needs  to  know.    And  this  schedule  rotates  in  turn 
about  time-on-road,  which  gobbles  up  a  big  proportion  of  one's  daily 
allotment  of  time.    Interspersed  are  other  logistical  factors:  where 
will  one  find  time  and  place  to  meet  with  one's  paraprofessional  to 
plan,  to  check  progress,  just  to  get  to  know  one  another?   And  how  will 
one  manage  to  find  the  materials  that  are  desperately  needed  for  that 
new  case  that  came  up  this  morning?   Are  there  some  relevant  items  in 
the  school  library?   Back  at  the  Media  Center?   Out  in  the  car?  Clearly 
the  extent  to  which  the  itinerant  will  feel  logistical ly  pressed  depends 
on  the  number  of  schools  to  be  served.    Two  seems  to  be  quite  manageable, 
but  five  is  certainly  too  many. 

Finally,  the  itinerant  is  pressed  administratively.    He  or  she  has 
two  masters— the  Director  and  the  principal.    Both  seem  to  feel  (and  it 
is  clearly  the  case)  that  they  have  the  right  to  program  the  itinerant. 
The  attitude  of  the  principal  is  clearly  determinative  here.    There  is 
also  the  struggle  for  communication  and  control  with  the  regular  teacher. 
Who  decides  what  and  how  to  teach?   What  grade  vd  give?   Why  does  it 
turn  out  to  be  so  necessary  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  one's  energy 
doing  PR  work  in  the  building,  trying  to  persuade  everyone  with  who  ore 
must  work  that  being  an  itinerant  doesn't  mean  you  cannot  be  trusted— or 
have  lost  your  common  sense? 

Ironically,  the  itinerant  service  del ivery  model  will  always  be 
needed  in  rural  areas— even  to  supply  what  might  in  urban  centers  be 
thought  of  as  common  services.    The  role  cannot  be  abolished,  nor  "can  it 
be  substantially  changed.    But  there  are  some  actions  that  can  be  taken 
to  make  the  itinerant's  load  somewhat  easier.    First,  the  unusual  aspects 
o?  itinerancy  need  to  be  given  public  recognition;  the  itinerant  should 
be  seen  as  someone  special  who  1s  willing  to  undertake  all  of  these 
burdens  even  knowing  about  them  in  advance.    This  recognition  can  best 
"Be  given  by  a  salary  differential.    Support  services  should  be  provided 
—particularly  psychological  support  services.    Sometimes  these  can  be 
best  provided  by  the  "victims"  themselves,  if  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment are  provided  for  theft  to  exchange  "war  stories"  and  provide  mutual 
encouragement.    The  demanding  nature  of  the  task  can  be  recognized  in 
reduced  loads.    So  far,  the  Cooperative  seems  not  to  have  done  any  of 
these  things. 

10.    Getting  and  Keeping  Qualified  Personnel.    Special  education 
teachers  (with  the  possible  exception  of  EMR  teachers)  are  in  short 
supply  everywhere,  particularly  since  the  advent  of  P.L.  94-142,  but  the 
shortage  is  experienced  especially  hard  in  rural  areas.    We  have  already 
reviewed  personnel  problems  in  some  detail,  and  have  seen  that: 

°      Teachers  are  hard  to  attract  to  the  Cooperative  because  of  low 
salaries  and  low  salary  increments  (a  function  mainly  of  the 
inadequate  resource  problem  described  above),  the  higher 
certification  requirements  in  Riverhill  County  as  compared  to 
the  state  immediately  across  the  bounding  river,  the  relative 
closeness  of  the  county  to  urban  areas  which  are  more  likely 
to  attract  personnel,  and  the  lack  of  appeal  of  rural  life  tc 
many  who  have  not  experienced  it  while  growing  up. 
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0      Teachers  are  hard  to  keep  in  the  Cooperative  because  of  the 
lack  of  privacy  (a  goldfish  bowl  existence),  the  unattrac- 
tiveness  of  working  in  small  schools  with  minimal  facilities, 
equipment,  and  materials,  the  overwhelming  paperwork  burden, 
the  unpleasantnesses  of  itinerancy,  the  truncated  social  life, 
the  value  conflicts  with  the  local  culture,  and  a  general  lack 
of  understanding  and  respect  from  the  community. 

As  a  result*  teachers  suffer  burnout,  or  they  become  easy  targets 
for  better  offers  in  more  desirable  settings,  particularly  after  they 
have  gained  some  experience  in  the  Cooperative  and  so  become  more  valued. 

We  have  also  seen  that  both  teachers  and  the  Cooperative  Director 
have  developed  coping  strategies  for  dealing  with  these  problems.  Thus 
the  majority  of  teachers  tend  to  develop  closed  social  patterns  that 
include  only  one  another  (they  "pal  around  together"),  live  outside 
Riverhill  County,  leave  the  area  whenever  possible  and  often  on  weekends, 
and  during  the  week  immerse  themselves  in  a  variety  of  activities,  such 
as  church  activities,  to  escape.    But  1t  is  clear  that  these  scrategies 
do  not  eliminate  the  problems  but  only  tend  to  hold  them  in  abeyance; 
the  need  to  use  such  strategies  itself  becomes  a  repugnant  "hassle." 
Sooner  or  later  teachers  may  look  for  a  more  decisive  way  of  dealing 
with  these  problems,  and  that  may  mean  leaving. 

The  Director,  we  have  noted,  has  devised  some  coping  strategies  of 
his  own.    He  endeavors  to  recruit  persons  who  have  a  preference  for  the 
rural  life;  indeed,  he  seeks  to  persuade  persons  already  committed  to 
the  area  to  become  retrained  to  be  special  education  teachers.  He 
encourages  staff  to  seek  additional  training  at  nearby  universities.  He 
provides  a  $400  annual  "personal  budget"  which  teachers  can  spend  as 
they  like  to  support  their  professional  styles.    He  makes  necessary 
"deals"  with  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  secure  certification 
waivers  so  that  interested  persons  can  "learn  on  the  job"  and  be  paid 
and  trained  while  doing  it.    He  seeks  out  ways  to  challenge  his  personnel; 
to  confront  them  with  "significant  emotional  events"  that  will  "turn 
them  on."    He  often  provides  split  assignments  to  help  alleviate  burnout 
and  overcome  the  boredom  of  a  single  task. 

The  Director  may  be  one  of  the  more  creative  cooperative  directors 
when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  the  personnel  problems.    There  can  be  no~ 
doubt,  however,  that  recruitmert  and  retention  will  continue  to  be  a 
major  issue,  one  that  is  very  rjch  exacerbated  by  the  rural  setting.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  whatever  may  be  done,  rural  cooperatives  are  not  in 
the  best  bargaining  position  nor  will  they  be.    It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
personal  commitment  of  the  personnel  who  do  work  for  the  Cooperative 
that  they  provide  the  level  of  quality  service  which  they  do. 

11.    Local  Traditions  and  Practices.    Riverhill  County  exhibits  a 
strong  local  culture  which  is  not  atypical  of  the  rural  life  style. 
Among  the  more  compelling  components  of  that  style  are  such  elements  as 
a  strong  feeling  of  self-sufficiency,  a  drive  for  autonomy,  intense 
feelings  of  local  pride  and  local  identity,  the  dominance  of  ru^al 
morality,  and  the  concept  of  "neighboring"  as  a  way  of  tackling  problems 
with  "togetherness." 
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The  five  member  LEAs  are  small,  and  given  the  notional  press  toward 
consolidation,  it  is  not  surprising  that  suggestions  have  been  made  fron 
time  to  time  that  these  district4!  shoulu  consoi idate— if  not  into  a 
single  county  system  perhaps  into  two  LEAs.    There  has  been  some  discus- 
sion of  a  possible  merger  between  Media  and  Hillcrest,  but  no  steps  have 
been  undertaken  even  to  fully  explore  the  possibility,  not  to  uiention 
consummating  it.   The  Media  district  p.oposal,  combining  three  tiny 
former  LEAs,  was  defeatad  at  the  polls  three  times  before  final  acceptance. 
A  recent  Post-legislative  Audit  suggestion  tnat  Rivertown  should  seek 
consolidation  was  coldly  received.    None  of  chese  facts  would  suggest 
that  in  Riverhiil  County  we  have  LEAs  interested  in  much  else  than 
maintaining  their  autonomy. 

Given  that  context,  one  could  confidently  have  asserted  that  the 
suggestion  that  there  be  a  Cooperative  would  not  be  universally  embraced 
with  joy.    Indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Cooperative  is  more  of te ?  seen 
as  something  th*t  was  "laid  on"  the  local  districts,  and  therefore 
something  the*  challenged  and  undermined  local  control.    It  seemed  to  be 
the  case  that  a  cooperative  arrangement  could  not  be  avoided  if  the 
requirements  of  94-142  (and  the  analogous  state  requirements)  were  to  be 
met,  but  ttr  locals  surely  did  not  have  to  like  it  nor  could  they  be 
expected  to  cooperate  beyond  the  bald  letter  of  the  law. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  believe  that  that  spirit  has  r  itinued  in 
full  flower  as  the  style  of  operation  of  the  Cooperative  has  become 
clea,  and  as  its  successes  have  mounted.    Yet  it  is  also  the  case  that 
the  strong  need  to  maintain  local  autonomy  has  had  its  effects.  For 
example: 

°      The  interlocking  governance  a^ranger^nts  on  which  we  have 

commented  several  times  seem  to  be  directed  toward  maintaining 
and  protecting  the  status  quo.    The  major  function  of  the 
Cooperative  Board  seems  not  so  much  to  be  to  provide  policy 
guidance  as  to  "watch  cut  for  local  rights."   But  of  course, 
that  is  hardly  an  unreasonable  posture  for  Board  members  to 
adopt,  rfho  will  represent  local  interests  if  they  do  not? 

°      The  failure  of  tne  LEAs  to  agree  on  a  common  schedule  (ar  easy 
thing  to  do  when  the  issue  was  limited  to  the  sports  schedule) 
can  be  seen  as  one  way  for  the  LEAs  to  assert  their  local 
authority. 

°      The  rejection  of  the  Cooperative  teachers  (and  especially  the 
itinerants)  as  outsiders,  and  the  inability  to  absorb  thf»m 
into  local  social  structures,  is  further  evidence. 

°      The  unequal  referral  rates  from  the  members,  with  Teague,  Ihe 
original  "host  agency"  LEA  in  the  days  whan  the  Cooperative 
was  voluntary,  dropping  to  7.11  percent  against  the  average  of 
11.02  percent  referrals  (as  contrasted  also  with  Rivertown, 
which  sends  16.85  percent  of  its  youngsters)  may  also  be 
interpreted  as  one  index  of  resistance.    So  also  the  increased 
"cure  rate"  occurring  when  children  move  from  elementary  to 
junior  high  levels. 
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0      The  distinction  the  LEAs  sometimes  draw  of  "Your  Kids,  Our 

Kids,"  or  the  attitude  or  some  caught  up  in  the  question,  "Why 
should  we  pay  fur  kids  who  are  not  own?"  may  also  be  cited  as 
evidence. 

Clearly  the  Cooperative  faces  a  political  situation  which  is  essen- 
tially beyond  its  control,  a  set  of  "contextual  factors"  which  the  Coop- 
erative  cannot  change  but  which  have  great  impact  on  and  significance 
for  it's~operation.    inese  factors  cannot  be  ignored  as  "merely  poli- 
tical,11  for  they  shape  the  Cooperative's  environment  and  must  be  reckoned 
with.    Indeed,  even  If  the  Cooperative  could  intervene  to  change  these" 
factors,  it  might  well  take  counsel  before  doing  so,  for  who  is  to  sa7 
that  the  Riverhill  County  values  are  inferior  or  constraining?    If  one 
take*  the  proposition  of  local  control  of  education  seriously,  the  people 
of  Riverhill  County  not  only  have  the  obligation  to  decide  but  its  agents, 
the  Cooperative  among  them,  have  an  obligation  to  listen  and  respond. 

The  Director's  strategy  seems  to  be  to  work  within  the  system,  but 
informally,  as  evidenced  in  his  weekly  "coffee  ano  chat"  circuit,  his 
clearance  of  proposed  actions  with  the  superintendents  before  bringing  a 
matter  up  with  the  Cooperative  Board,  and  his  sensitivity  to  local  mores". 
His  aim  seems  to  be  less  to  confront  the  Board  with  a  fait  accompli  than 
to  have  determined  their  level  of  support  before  acting—and  acting  only" 
when  he  knows  he  has  gained  their  support.    That  this  strategy  is  both 
safe  and  sound  is  evidenced  in  the  not  inconsiderable  progress  that  the 
Cooperative  has  made  In  but  three  years  time" 

What  Can  Be  Learned  from  the  Case? 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  attempted  to  give  the  reader  a 

"feel"  for  what  it  is  like  to  live  in  the  Riverhill  County  Educational 
Cooperative;  to  provide  a  vicarious  experience  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  the  local  participants.    If  we  have  been  successful  in  providing  f^uch 
a  "thick  description,'1  the  reader  by  now  will  feel  quite  familiar  with 
the  Cooperative,  its  circumstances,  and  its  problems. 

It  is  time  to  ask  the  question,  "So  what?"   What  can  one  make  of 
all  this?    Is  there  anything  to  be  learned?    There  are  of  course  many 
lessons--although  the  reader  should  be  careful  not  to  assume  that  these 
lessons  are  general izable  to  other  cooperatives  indiscriminately. 
Indeed,  a  further  reason  for  providi^q  a  thick  description  is  to  make  it 
possible  to  reach  a  judgrnent  about  the  degree  of  similarity  between 
Riverhill  and  any  other  site  to  t*»hich  a  reader  mi'jht  wish  to  transfer 
the  findings.    If  there  is  a  high  degree  of  similarity,  transfer  might 
be  appropriate—but  even  then  caution  will  be  the  best  weapon  of  the 
pruaent. 

No  doubt  the  reader  will  already  have  drawn  many  lessons  for  himself 
cr  herself,  depending  on  particular  interests  or  concerns.    The  purpose 
of  this  section  is  not  to  point  to  all  possible  lessons  but  to  focus  on 
a  few  that  seem  to  be  of  special  importance.    The  particular  selection 
is  of  course  a  subjective  matter,  *uit  it  has  not  been  made  haphazardly. 
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Instead  its  seeks  to  emphasize  those  matters  that  seem  particularly 
salient  at  the  site  itself,  or  that  are  of  special  national  interest  at 
this  particular  time. 

The  narrative  began  with  a  brief  description  of  five  local  school 
districts,  all  located  in  a  single  county,  Riverhill,  that  are  tended 
together  in  an  educational  cooperative  mainly  but  not  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  services  for  exceptional  children.    Each  of  these 
Districts  had,  historically,  dealt  with  these  children  as  well  as  it 
could,  on  its  own.    But  the  services  that  were  provided  were  undoubtedly 
inadequate.    And  it  is  probably  the  case  that  numbers      children  were 
net  served  at.  all,  Decause  parents  were  ashamed  to  admit  their  existence, 
because  they  knew  that  the  schools  would  be  unable  to  help  them  (perhaps 
not  able  even  to  enroll  them),  and  for  a  variety  of  other  reasons.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  concrete  evidence  that  this  was  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Riverhill  County,  but  it  is  plausible  to  surmise  that  it  was  for  two 
reasons:    because  that's  the  way  it  was  almost  everywhere  else  in  the 
United  States;  and  because,  as  it  became  clear  that  something  like  P.L. 
94-142  was  just  over  the  horizon,  the  five  districts  formed  themselves 
into  a  voluntary  cooperative  to  get  things  going  in  special  education. 
Apparently  the  leaders  of  the  several  LEAs  realized  that  they  could  not, 
independently,  provide  the  level  and  character  of  service  that  would 
soon  be  mandated.    And  so  we  learn  from  Riverhill 

LESSON  1:  ORGANIZATIONS  COME  TO  WILL  WHAT  THEY  PERCEIVE  IS 

TO  BECOME  MANDATORY:    ACTION  IS  GALVANIZED  BY  ANTI- 
CIPATION, OR  NECESSITY  IS  THE  MOTHER  OF  INVENTION. 

In  Riverhill  County,  it  is  plain  that  it  was  better  to  have  P.L.  94-142 
than  not  to  have  it,  for  it  forced  attention  on  the  problem  of  special 
education  in  ways  that  probably  would  not  otherwise  have  occurred.  To 
the  eternal  credit  of  all  concerned,  however,  the  move  to  cooperate 
antedated  the  law  rather  than  followed  its  passage. 

In  due  time  P.L.  94-142  was  passed.    In  this  state,  several  laws 
already  existed  foreshadowing~54"-J42,  and  in  at  least  one  area  of  excep- 
tionality—the gifted— going  beyond  Federal  requirements.    But  now  the 
five  local  districts  felt  compelled  to  constitute  themselves  into  a  form 
of  organization  authorized  under  state  law.    These  five  vigorously 
autonomous  districts  felt  their  control  being  eroded,  felt  pressed,  felt 
dictated  to.    They  velt  as  Media's  three  precursors  feU  when  moved  to 
consolidate  (recall  that  that  proposal  was  rejected  three  times  at  the 
polls  before  final  passage),  and  as  Riverhill  feels  even  now  at  the 
suggestion  from  the  Post-Legislative  Audit  Committee  that  jt  consol idate. 
And  so  we  learn 

LESSON  2:  WHILE  FORMING  A  COOPERATIVE  MAKES  POSSIBLE  MORE  ADEQUATE 
SERVICE  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED,  IT  TAKES  FROM  LOCAL  DISTRICTS 
A  SUBSTANTIAL  PORTION  OF  THEIR  AUTONOMY  AND  CONTROL.  DE 
FACTO,  POCKETS  OF  DISAFFECTION  ARE  FORMED.    THE  POTENTIAL 
OF  ADDED  OR  BETTER  SERVICE  THAT  MIGHT  ACCRUE  IN  FORMING  A 
COOPERATIVE  MUST  ALWAYS  BE  WEIGHED  AGAINST  THE  POSSIBLE 
POLITICAL  IMPACT  OF  Olf AFFECTION  AMONG  POWERFUL  ST(\KE- 
HOLDERS. 


Well,  there  didrrt  seem  to  be  much  that  one  could  do  about  it. 
Cooperation  certainly  was  needed  to  meet  the  mandates,  and  only  certain 
forms  of  cooperative  action  were  legally  acceptable.    So  on  with  it! 
But  forming  into  a  Cooperative  certainly  did  not  mean  that  the  local 
districts  must  give  up  all  control.    And  certainly,  more  than  a  mere 
vestige  of  control  is  retained  under  the  Cooperative  governance  system, 
in  which  Cooperative  Board  members  are  elected  by  each  LEA  Board,  one-on- 
one;  the  LEA  superintendents  sit  as  ex  officio  Cooperative  Board  members 
and  serve  as  advisors  to  the  elected  members,  one-on-one;  the  Director 
himself  is  a  former  superintendent  from  within  the  County  who  knows  the 
area,  its  customs,  and  its  fears,  and  who  can  be  counted  on  to  understand; 
and  when  the  entire  fiscal  structure  is  posited  as  much  on  the  rural 
concept  of  "neighboring"  as  on  anything  else.    The  state  may  well  set 
the  parameters  for  cooperation  but  the  locals  still  determine  the  imple- 
mentation witMn  those  parameters,  a  posture  significantly  eased  by  the 
"loosely-coupled"  organization  hoth  within  LEAs  and  between  LEAs  and  the 
Cooperative.    And  so  we  learn 

LESSON  3:  TOP-DOWN  MANDATES  WILL  BE  OBEYED  WITHIN  THE  LETTER  OF 

THE  LAW,  BUT  LOCALS  WILL  STRIVE  FOR  AS  MUCH  ELBOW  ROOM  AS 
POSSIBLE  IN  ORDER  TO  PROTECT  THEIR  OWN  INTERESTS  AND 
CONTINUE  SO  FAR  AS  POSSIBLE  IN  THEIR  TRADITIONAL  OPERAT- 
ING SYTLES. 

Once  the  Cooperative  was  started,  it  set  a  variety  of  activities  in 
motion.    It  took  over  all  of  the  previous  special  education  programs 
from  its  members  LEAs,  and  reformulated  them  into  the  present  program 
structure.    It  reached  out  in  child-locater  activities  that  not  only 
brought  more  youngsters  in  for  service,  but  jlso  youngsters  of  types 
that  had  not  been  served  in  the  past.    Agencies  were  enlisted  to  help 
the  Cooperative  both  to  identify  clients  and  to  evaluate  and  diagnose 
them.    Some  programs  simply  could  not  be  mounted  even  with  the  Coopera- 
tive's expanded  resources,  and  so  contracts  with  neighboring  facilities 
were  let.    Projects  were  undertaken  which  got  the  Cooperative  into 
collaborative  arrangements  with  otier  cooperatives  in  the  state.  From 
all  of  this  we  learn 

LESSON  4:  COOPERATIVES  FACILITATE  THE  INVOLVEMENT  OF  INDIVIDUALS 
AND  AGENCIES  BEYOND  THEIR  OWN  MEMBERSHIP.    THEY  PROVIDE 
THE  CAPABILITY  NOT  ONLY  TO  PULL  TOGETHER  BUT  TO  REACh 
OUT:    THEY  HAVE  A  MULTIPLIER  EFFECT  IN  FOCUSING  RESOURCES 
ON  THE  NEEDS  OF  LOCAL  HANDICAPPFD  YOUNGSTERS. 

The  Cooperative  soon  became  involved  in  ventures  that  were  not, 
strictly  speaking,  necessary  to  provide  the  services  mandated  under  P.L. 
94-142.    Projects  like  the  Careers  Orientation  Project,  the  Vocational 
Sexism  Project,  the  Sheltered  Workshop,  and  especially  the  Drivers  for 
Special  Buses  Project,  have  obvious  programmatic  implications,  but  go 
beyond  those  in  several  ways:    they  provide  additional  dollars  which 
permit  hinng  a  staff  of  greater  scope  and  background  than  would  other- 
wise be  available;  they  are  a  source  of  new  ideas  feeding  into  the 
normal  change  processes  of  the  Cooperative;  they  can  be  used  to  provide 
challenges  to  staff  and  help  to  relieve  the  boredom  of  their  everyday 
tasks.    Thus  we  learn 
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LESSON  5:  COOPERATIVES  CAN  CREATE  A  SYNERGISM  BETWEEN  PROJECTS 

AND  PROGRAMS  THAT  YIELDS  MORE  DOLLARS,  BETTER  IDEAS,  AND 
ENERGIZED  AND  EXCITED  STAFF, 

All  the  activities  in  which  the  Cooperative  engages  are  not  played 
out  on  a  blank  canvas.    A  variety  of  constituencies  continuously  scruti- 
nizes its  every  act.   Many  of  these  constituencies,  or  stakeholding 
groups,  have  been  described  and  cited  in  t   s  case  study;  they  include 
school  officials,  teachers,  parents,  conrniL  ,ty  members,  taxpayers,  state 
and  national  officials,  and  yes,  even  the  children  themselves.    It  would 
be  absurd  in  the  present  heavily  pluralistic  culture      these  United 
States  to  believe  that  all  these  groups  saw  eye-to-eye  on  what  the 
Cooperative  should  be  doing;  indeed,  the  opposite  assumption,  that  there 
come  into  p^y  many  different  value  systems,  in  conflict  with  one  another 
to  su.ie  extent,  is  a  great  deal  more  tenable.    If  one  believes  in  decen- 
tralization, and  in  the  wisdom  of  local  determination,  it  is  especially 
difficult  to  insist  that  the  "national  vision"  must  necessarily  hold 
sway  in  every  community  of  this  country.    On  the  other  hand,  our  citi- 
zens do  hold  certain  rignts,  and  otr  own  history  is  too  rife  with  illu- 
strations of  how  those  rights  may  be  trampled  not  to  give  one  pause. 
And  so 

LESSON  6:  THE  COOPERATIVE  MUST  DO  ITS  WORK  IN  A  SEA  OF  CONFLICTING 
VALUES.    ITS  PROGRAM  MUST  REFLECT  A  COMPROMISE  BETWEEN 
NATIONAL  IMPERATIVES  THAT  INCLUDE  THE  PROTECTION  OF  BASIC 
RIGHTS  AND  LOCAL  DETERMINATION  OF  WHAT  IS  FEASIBLE  AND 
APPROPRIATE  IN  THAT  SETTING. 

If  compromise  is  needed,  how  can  one  avoid  politics?   As  is  so 
often  the  case  (and  equally  often  avoided  or  denied  in  research  studies), 
political  actions  are  the  linchpins  that  keep  the  wheels  on  successful 
programs.    That  this  should  be  so  should  certainly  come  as  no  surprise 
to  the  national  lawmakers  who  often  tailor  a  bill  to  be  deliberately 
ambiguous  so  as  not  to  lose  contituents.    If  ambiguity  's  a  key  device 
in  the  writing  of  laws,  it  is  also  a  key  in  their  administration  and 
implementation:    the  ambiguity  provides,  the  ncessary  flexibility  within 
which  local  political  interests  can  hammer  out  their  compromises.    To  be 
sure,  some  of  the  loc*!  political  interests  are  "undesirable"  (is  that 
not  also  true  at  the  national  level?),  and  it  may  be  unfortunate  that 
the  system  encourages,  indeed  requires,  compromises  that  these  elements 
can  live  with  too.    But  it  is  the  nature  of  power  that  groups  that  have 
it  cannot  be  shunted  aside.    And  so  we  learn— if  we  didn't  know  it 
already 

LESSON  7:  POLITICS  COUNT.    LOCAL  NEGOTIATIONS  AND  COMPROMISES 

WILL  BE  AS  DETEMI NATIVE  OF  PROGRAM  AT  THE  LOCAL  LEVEL  AS 
NATIONAL  NEGOTIATIONS  AND  COMPROMISES  ARE  DETERMINATIVE 
OF  MANDATES  AT  THE  NATIONAL  LEVEL. 

And  while  we're  on  the  subject,  let's  not  overlook  the  state  l^el 
either. 

If  politics  count,  then  politicians  are  key.    And  at  the  Coopera- 
tive, key  personnel  make  the  difference  in  the  operation.    We  iiave 
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reviewed  in  some  detail  „ne  Director's  operating  style:    as  changt 
agent,  as  "assistant  coach, 11  as  a  political  force,  as  the  "eyes  and 
ears"  of  the  oganization,  as  its  leader.    Much  less  has  been  said  about 
vhe  school  psychologist,  who  occupies  the  unchallenged  second  rung  on 
the  organizational  leadership  ladder.    If  the  Director  might  be  charac- 
terized as  "Mr.  Outside,"  the  psychologist  is  certainly  "Mr.  Inside." 
It  is  he  who  keeps  the  work  load  moving,  the  channels  of  communication 
open,  the  daily  emergencies  under  control.    Many  informants  credit  him 
with  having  turned  the  Cooperative  around.    And  of  course  the  interactions 
of  individuals  on  a  face-to-face  operational  level  in  the  final  analysis 
"drives"  the  whole  system.    So  we  repeat  a  lesson  which  has  already  been 
learned  so  often  as  to  be  terribly  redundant,  but  is  nevertheless  true: 

LESSON  8:  PEOPLE  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE. 

At  times  it  takes  a  considerable  effort  before  a  role  incumbent  is 
able  to  exert  the  influence  appropriate  to  the  office  he  or  she  fills. 
Other  actors  on  the  scene  will  continue  to  define  the  role  in  terms  of 
the*  performance  of  the  current  in:umbent's  predecessor.    If  that  prede- 
cessor happened  to  be  somewhat  ineffective,  the  new  incumbent  must  first 
work  at  erasing  the  negative  image  so  created.    So,  in  Riverhill  County, 
the  new  school  psychologist,  the  new  gifted  coordinator,  and  several 
itinerant  teachers  had  to  overcome  the  shortcomings  of  their  predecessors 
before  being  able  to  establish  their  own  "track  .ecords."   One  can 
expect  that  the  teacher  eventually  appointed  to  replace  the  resigned  ED 
teacher  will  have  a  similar  problem.    0<i  the  other  hand,  if  the  predecessor 
incumbent  happened  to  be  unusually  effective  (or  was  so  perceived),  the 
new  incumbent  will  have  to  demonstrate  the  ability  to  rfill  the  shoes" 
of  the  giant.  Thus: 

LESSON  9:  ROLES  ARE  LARGELY  DEFINED  BY  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF 
EARLIER  INCUMBENTS.    REPLACEMENTS  MAY  HAVE  TO 
OVERCOME  NEGATIVE  CONSTRUCTIONS  OF  THE  ROLE  IN 
CASES  IN  WHICH  THE  PREDECESSOR'S  PERFORMANCE 
WAS  POOR,  OR  MAY  HAVF  TO  LIVE  UP  TO  IMPOSSIBLY 
HIGH  STANDARDS  IN  CASES  IN  WHICH  THE  PREDECESSOR'S 
PERFORMANCE  WAS  (PERHAPS  APOCRYPHALLY)  UNIVERSALLY 
APPLAUDED.    INCUMBENTS  MUST  DEVOTE  CONSIDERABLE 
ENERGY  TO  "CLOSING  OUT"  CONSTRUCTIONS  BASED  ON 
EARLIER  PERFORMANCE  BEFORZ  THEY  CAN  REDEFINE 
THE  ROLE  IN  THEIR  OWN  TERMS. 

The  Cooperative,  we  see,  is  required  to  conform  to  many  mandates, 
but  it  gets  very  little  help  in  carrying  them  out.    Definitions  of 
handicapping  categories  are  very  different  from  state  to  state,  but  the 
Cooperative  gets  little  guidance  in  sorting  them  out.    The  state  may 
mandate  early  childhood  identification  measures  but  fail  to  provide  for 
program  to  serve  than  who  are  identified.    IEP  forms  not  only  vary  from 
state  to  state  but  within  the  state  almost  with  every  printing  (indeed, 
some  printings  are  made  because  the  forms  are  changed).    Staff  are 
charged  to  carry  out  esoteric  processes  su^n  as  needs  assessment  and 
evaluations,  but  there  a^e  neither  adequate  guidelines  nor  technical 
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assistance  to  show  them  how.    Their  situation  is  very  much  like  the 
invitations  the  late  comedian  Joe  Penner  issued  on  his  once-famous  radio 
show,  "Let's  have  a  duck  dinner.    You  bring  the  duck!"   And  so 

LESSON  10:  MANDATES  ARE  FREQUENT  BUT  GUIDANCE  IS  RARE.  LOCALS 
ARE  ON  THEIR  OWN  TO  DIVINE  WHAT  IS  REQUIRED  AND  HOW 
TO  PROVIDE  IT. 

No    the  Cooperative  has  one  very  clear  mandate:    to  provide  a  free 
appropriate  public  education  in  the  least  restrictive  environment  possible. 
But  it  must  carry  out  this  mandate  in  Riverhill  County,  in  available 
facilities,  with  whatever  personnel  can  be  recruited,  given  the  salary 
levels  and  the  working  conditions  extant.    Under  those  constraints  it  is 
simply  not  possible  to  do  what  the  law  commands,  however  well-intentioned 
the  actors  may  be.   Adjustments  must  be  made.    The  local  implementers 
can  be  counted  on,  indeed,  are  forced,  to  seek  out  and  exploit  every  bit 
of  flexibility  that  exists,  and  perhaps  to  cut  other  corners  besides. 
So  we  witness  the  emergence  of  prestaffings.    The  Cooperative  stops 
short  of  mounting  due  process  hearings.    The  system  quietly  refuses  to 
find  and  refer  more  children  than  it  can  handle.    The  State  Department 
is  petitioned  for  certification  waivers  (and  it  accedes  because  it 
doesn't  know  what  else  to  do  either).    Inter-related  Learning  Centers 
are  replaced  with  self-contained  classrooms.    The  school  day  is  "short- 
ened "  because  bus  rides  must  be  long.    LD  teachers  make  "deals11  with 
regular  classroom  teachers  about  grading  to  avoid  a  lockout.   Many  such 
"adjustments"  are  made,  not  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  mandate,  but 
to  carry  out  as  much  of  1t  as  is  possible  under  the  condition  and  con- 
straints  that  exist.    It  seems  the  "eyes"  of  the  lawmakers  are  often 
bigger  than  the  "stomach"  of  the  system  can  accomodate.    Thus  we  learn 

LESSON  11:        POLICY-IN-INTENTION  AND  POLICY-IN-IMPLEMENTATION 

ARE  NOT  IDENTICAL.    THE  LATTER  AT  BEST  APPROXIMATES 
THE  FORMER  AND  MAY  DIFFER  SIGNIFICANTLY  FROM  IT. 

So  we  see  the  Cooperative  staff  struggling  with  the  same  problems 
that  confront  their  counterparts  all  over  the  country:    trying  to  under- 
stand what  the  law  mer*ns,  c, locating  appropriate  resou^es,  hiring, 
training,  and  supervising  teachers  and  other  service  ,     onnel,  dealing 
with  deficiencies,  shortfalls,  and  unexpected  side  eft    cs,  and  trying, 
all  the  while  to  keep  politically  cool.    Is  it  reasonable  to  expect, 
under  such  circumstances,  a  flawless  operation?    Surely  not.  Certainly 
some  things  go  well— and  what  the  Cooperative  is  doing  well  has  been 
documented  here— but  other  things  will  turn  out  to  be  mediocre,  and 
still  others  will  not  work  at  all.    And  so 

LESSON  12:        THE  RECORD  OF  SUCCESS,  EVEN  IN  WELL-MANAGED  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS OPERATED  BY  WELL-INTENTIONED  PEOPLE,  WILL  BE 
A  BROKEN  FRONT,  RANGING  FROM  THINGS  ACCOMPLISHED 
EXCELLENTLY  WELL  TO  THINGS  NOT  ACCOMPLISHED  AT  ALL. 
NO  HUMAN  ORGANIZATION  COULD  DO  OTHERWISE. 

But  all  of  the  "lessons"  learned  so  far  have  been  drawn  out  with  no 
reference  to  the  fact  that  Riverhill  is  a  rural  county.    All  of  the 
problems  that  might  be  faced  1n  any  context  here  are  exacerbated  by  two 
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indigenous  rural  problems:    distance,  and  low  population  density.  Many 
of  the  handicaps  are  low-incidence  problems— even  the  more  widespread 
handicaps  such  as  EMR  will  comprise  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  popula- 
tion.   When  low  incidence  is  combined  with  low  density  population,  the 
result  is  a  sprinkling  of  Ccses  that,  in  a  rural  area,  is  difficult  to 
assemble  for  service  and  expensive  to  serve  when  collected.    The  other 
problems  we  have  recounted  that  are  also  compounded  in  a  rural  area, 
such  as  itinerancy  and  recruitment  and  retention  of  staff,  of  course 
simply  add  to  the  difficulties.    Hence  we  learn 

LESSON  13:        WHATEVER  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  SERVING  THE  HANDICAPPED 
MAY  NORMALLY  BE,  THEY  ARE  EXACERBATED  SEVERAL-FOLD 
IN  RURAL  SETTINGS.  • 

Cooperatives  are  usually  formed,  and  certainly  were  formed  in  the 
case  of  the  Riverhill  Cooperative,  because  as  organizations  they  can 
accomplish  desired  goals  that  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  members 
singly.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Cooperative  is  functioning  at  a 
considerably  higher  level  of  service  for  the  handicapped  than  any  of  its 
member  LEAs  could  alone.    But  the  problems  we  have  reviewed  in  the  body 
of  this  case  study,  and  the  ,nessons"  we  have  summarized  above,  make  it 
plain  that  the  Cooperative  is  an  insufficient  solution  to  the  problems 
posed  in  delivering  services  to  handicapped  youngsters  in  rural  areas. 
Thus  we  learn 

LESSON  i4:        THE  COOPERATIVE  IS  A  NECESSARY  BUT  NOT  A  SUFFICIENT 
RESPONSE  TO  THE  TASK  OF  ADEQUATELY  SERVING  HANDI- 
CAPPED YOUNGSTERS  IN  RURAL  AREAS.    MORE  IS  NEEDED. 

P.L.  94-142  is  a  particularly  difficult  piece  of  legislation  to 
implement  because  it  represents  such  a  dramatic  departure  from  past 
practice,  because  it  (apparently)  failstto  consider  local  capacity, 
because  it  is  underappropriated  (surely  in  Riverhill  County),  and  because 
it  is  missing  some  essential  features  that  would  help  many  of  the  problems 
encountered  by  the  Cooperative,  and,  no  doubt,  its  counterpart  agencies 
all  over  the  country.    Many  of  the  most  difficult  problems,  such  as 
proper  interpretations  of  the  law,  the  paperwork  burden,  and  low  level 
of  resources,  are  beyond  local  control,  comprised  of  "contextual  factors" 
determined  elsewhere.    Locals  cannot  provide  the  additional  resources 
that  might  be  needed.    They  cannot  change  certification  standards.  They 
cannot  change  child-find  criteria  or  IEP  forms.    They  cannot  change 
community  attitudes--certainly  not  in  the  short  haul.    And  so  on.  If 
they  are  expected  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  handicapped  they  must  be 
helped  to  do  so—and  helping  implier  changes  in  policy.    And  so 

LESSON  15:        THE  TOOLS  NEEDED  TO  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  SERVING 
THE  HANDICAPPED  MUST  BE  PROVIDED,  IN  THE  MAIN,  8Y 
CHANGES  IN  POLICIES.    POLICY-MAKERS  AT  EVERY  LEVEL 
—FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL— MUST  BECOME  ACTIVELY 
INVOLVED  IN  A  CONCERTED  MANNER  IF  PRODUCTIVE  CHANGE 
IS  TO  OCCUR. 

We  can  also  learn,  from  the  Riverhill  experience,  that  wherever 
policies  may  be  enunciated,  it  is  at  the  state  level  that  they  become 
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operationally  visible  to  the  locals.    Riverhill  Coun.y  officials  are 
hardly  aware  of  the  Washington  scene,  and  have  very  little  knowledge 
about  how  policy  makers  are,  or  could  be,  influenced  at  that  level.  But 
they  are  acutely  conscious  of  state-level  officials.    It  is  from  the 
state  that  they  receive  instructions  with  which  they  must  comply;  it  is 
a  state  official  who  approves  the  local  comprehensive  plan  and  thereby 
provides  access  to  flow-through  funds;  it  is  the  state  department  that 
mounts  monitoring  teams  and  the  state  Post-Legislative  Audit  team  that 
reports  on  compliance;  it  is  state  law  that  is  referenced  in  the  Cooper- 
ative Agreement— not  94-142.    And  the  Cooperative  administrators  know 
very  well  how  to  deal  with  state  officials;  they  are  at  home  prowling 
the  corridors  of  the  state  office  buildir.g  and  have  viable  contacts 
throughout  the  State  Department  of  Education,  not  simply  with  the  special 
education  division.  And  so 

LESSON  16:        AS  POLICIES  ARE  FORMULATED,  THEY  MUST  BE  CAST 

INTO  A  FORM  THAT  MAKES  THE  STATE  A  CHIEF  ACTOR  AND 
LIAISON,  FOR  THE  STATE  IS  THE  MOST  VISIBLE  AND  MOST 
POWERFUL  CONTACT  FOR  THE  LOCALS  WHO  ARE  SERVING  THE 
HANDICAPPED. 

In  the  final  analysis,  all  of  the  laws,  policies,  guidelines,  and 
activities  come  to  a  focus  on  the  ultimate  client— the  handicapped 
youngster  being  served.    That  youngster  certainly  knows  little  if  any- 
thing about  how  the.  service  happens  to  get  to  him  or  her,  and  frequently, 
the  parents  know  little  more.    But  they  do  experience  the  service,  and 
from  that  experience  draw  their  own  implicit  or  explicit  impressions  of 
policy.    If  policy-in-intention  is  different  from  pol icy-^n-implementation, 
pol icy-in-experience  is  surely  different  from  both.    Con  .der  the  case 
of  the  ED-diagnosed  youngster  whose  mother  shared  her  constructions  with 
the  research  team.    While  this  case  is  surely  not  typical  (what  case 
ever  is?),  iw  does  illustrate  how  wildly  different  the  three  levels  of 
policy  can  be.    First,  we  have  the  Cooperative  recognizing  that  ED  is  a 
state-mandated  program  (policy-in-intention  at  the  state  level)  and 
moving  to  design  a  course  of  action  to  mount  such  a  program  with  all  due 
speed.    Indeed,  a  planning  year  is  provided  under  the  guidance  of  a- 
state-licensed  ED  teacher,  who  proposes  a  specific  plan  for  implementa- 
tion (policy-in-intention  at  the  Cooperative  level).  Unfortunately 
contingencies  arise:    the  planning  teacher  suddenly  leaves  the  district; 
the  room  designated  for  the  program  is  not  completed  in  time  for  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year;  the  teacher  who  is  finally  hired  to  run 
the  program  is  neither  fully  certificated,  trained,  or  experienced;  an 
unfortunate  transaction  occurs  between  the  teacher  and  one  of  the  pupils 
in  her  charge.    The  policy  is  bent  (pol icy-in-implementation)  and  indeed, 
the  program  is  completely  abandoned.    The  mother  in  question,  already 
concerned  because  she  feels  that  promises  made  to  her  have  not  been 
kept,  experiences  the  policy  as  a  deliberate  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
Cooperative  and  the  involved  school  district  not  to  mount  an  ED  program 
(pol icy-in-experience).    And  so 

LESSON  17:        POLICY-IN-INTENTION,  POLICY- IN- IMPLEMENTATION,  AND 
POLICY-IN-EXPERIENCE  ARE  ALL  DIFFERENT  FROM  ONE 
ANOTHER.    SLIPPAGE  OCCURS  BECAUSE  OF  PRACTICAL 
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CONTINGENCIES  MUCH  MORE  OFTEN  THAN  BECAUSE  OF  INCOM- 
PETENCE OR  EVIL  INTENTIONS.  POLICY-MAKEPS  SEEKING  TO 
CORRECT  DEFICIENCIES  ARE  WELL  ADVISED  TO  CONCENTRATE 
ON  REMEDYING  THE  CONDITIONS  PRODUCING  SLIPPAGE 
RATHER  THAN  ON  CENSURING  OR  PENALIZING  POLICY  IMPLE- 
MENTERS. 

It  is  just  this  tendency  for  policy-makers  and  monitors  at  all 
levels  to  censure  or  penalize  that  produces  a  heavy  emphasis  on  com- 
pliance at  the  local  level.    Indeed,  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
operational  lives  of  Cooperative  staff  sometimes  seems  to  be  the  need  to 
leave  a  "paper  trail"  justifying  virtually  every  act.    The  term  "com- 
pliance paperwork"  is  commonly  heard;  many  staff  go  well  beyond  the 
formal  requirements  in  their  efforts  to  document  what  they  do.  The 
waste  of  time  and  effort  is  prodigious.    Further,  the  effort  to  give  the 
appearance  of  compliance  is  seen  at  every  level;  thu. ,  the  very  wording 
found  in  the  local  comprehensive  plan  parrots  the  wording  of  the  state 
plan,  and  mechanisms  are  highly  developed  on  paper,  for  example,  the  due 
process  hearing  steps,  even  though  they  may  never  be  used,  simply  because 
the  state  plan  requires  that  they  be  spelled  out.    And  as  we  noted  with 
respect  to  the  site  visit  made  to  the  Cooperative  by  a  state  department 
monitoring  team,  the  "checklist"  used  by  them  exhibits         interest  in 
the  quality  of  program  or  service  chan  in  the  fact  that        exist  in 
the  prescribed  form.   The  preoccupation  with  compliance  is  not  helped, 
in  this  case,  by  the  fact  that  the  monitoring  team  made  "findings"  that 
were  factually  incorrect,  a  situation  that  certianly  reinforced  the 
feeling  of  the  locals  that  it  is  crucial  to  maintain  documentation.  And 
so 

LESSON  18:        LOCAL  IMPLEMENTERS  AND  AGENTS  LIVE  IN  A  "CLIMATE 
OF  FEAR"  BROUGHT  ON  BY  AN  OVER-EMPHASIS  ON  COM- 
PLIANCE AND  LEGAL  RETRIBUTION.    SUCH  A  CLIMATI 
IMMOBILIZES  CREATIVE  RESPONSES,  STUNTS  FLEXIBILITY 
AND  ADAPTABILITY,  AND,  IN  THE  END,  PRODUCES  A  BUREAU- 
CRACY THAT  FUNCTIONS  IN  THE  BEST  "CATCH-22"  TRADITION. 

If,  finally,  one  poses  :he  q  estion,  "Are  the  purposes  of  P.L. 
94-142  being  met  in  Riverhill  Cour.ty?"  one  would  have  to  venture  a 
guarded  "only  partly."    But  in  view  of  the  lessons  learned  so  far,  one 
is  hardly  in  <x  position  to  fault  solely  the  locals  for  that  partial 
failure.    Of  course  one  might  argue  that  staff  could  be  better  trained; 
governance  could  be  more  prudential;  facilities  could  be  better  utilized; 
and  so  on.    Any  operation  can  be  improved.    But  most  of  what  ails  the 
Cooperative  is  brought  on  by  contextual  factors  rather  than  internal 
lapses. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  little  doubt  that  P.L.  94-142  has  had  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  delivery  of  services  to  the  handicapped  in  River- 
hill  County.    While  the  member  LEAs  did  recognize  their  responsibility, 
oven  to  the  extent  of  forming  a  voluntary  organization  for  dealing  with 
it,  it  is  dubious  whether  the  effort  would  have  reac led  its  present 
level  without  the  impetus  provided  by  the  Federal  legislation.    It  is 
undoubtedly  also  the  case  that  the  Cooperative  has  fallen  short  of  what 
Federal  policy  makers,  parents,  advocacy  groups,  and  indeed.  Cooperative 
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staff  themselves,  might  have  wished  for.  There  is  a  long  way  to  go  to 
meet  the  ideal  of  94-142  to  provide  a  free  appropriate  public  education 
in  a  least  restrictive  environment  for  every  handicapped  child.    And  so 
a  final  lesson: 

LESSON  19:        LAWS  CAN  MANDATE  BUT  ONLY  HUMAN  AGENTS  CAN  IMPLEMENT. 

LAW  MAKERS  ARE  WELL  ADVISED  TO  UNDERSTAND  THE  REALITY 
FOP  WHICH  THEY  LEGISLATE  RATHER  THAN  SIMPLY  TO 
LEGISLATE  FOR  THE  REALITY  THAT  THEY  WOULD  LIKE  TO 
HAVE, 

Fpi log 

The  information  on  which  this  case  study  is  based  was  collected 
during  the  Fall  of  1981— a  year  pri~r  to  the  time  at  which  the  case 
study  was  actually  written.    A  draft  of  the  case  study  was  taken  back  to 
the  site  in  the  Fall  of  1982  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  reactions 
from  a  selected  group  of  locals,  who  served  as  member  checkers  for 
credibility  and  provided  additional  information  to  fill  in  gaps  wnich 
had  been  identified  in  the  writing  process.    Not  surprisingly,  the 
situation  in  Riverhill  County  had  progressed  beyond  its  status  of  the 
year  before.    Several  of  the  changes  are  worth  noting  briefly: 

*  The  Agreement  which  expired  at  the  end  of  the  *981-82 
school  year  had  been  extended  for  an  additional  two  years 
without  change.   The  extension  was  completely  unexpected 
in  view  of  the  widespread  discussion  of  and  apparent 
strong  sentiment  for  basic  change,  at  least  in  the  funding 
formula,  which  everyone  seemed  to  agree  was  inequitable. 

*  The  era  of  parent  quiessence  seems  to  have  ended.  While 
in  the  Fall  of  1981  the  Cooperative  personnel  could  say 
with  pride  that  no  one  was  sufficiently  disaffected  with 
Cooperative  services  to  bring  a  court  case,  there  are  now 
several  cases  pending. 

*  The  Legislative  Post-Audit  whose  findings  were  turned 
over  to  the  state  legislature  in  March  1982  and  which 
were  expected  to  contain  strong  recommendations  for 
consolidation  of  at  least  the  Rivertown  district  with  one 
or  more  others  in  the  county  turned  out  to  be  an  innocuous 
document. 

*  The  contract  with  the  adjacent  county  to  provide  services 
for  severely  handicapped  youngsters  has  not  been  renewed; 
instead,  the  Cooperative  has  instituted  its  own  program 
and  hired  a  teacher  for  that  purpose.    Thus  the  earlier 
judgment  that  the  county  did  not  have  sufficient  resources 
to  mount  such  a  program  has  been  reversed. 

*  The  ED  program  allowed  to  lapse  in  the  Fall  of  1981  has 
not  been  replaced,  as  then  expected,  by  a  kind  of  crisis- 
intervention  mechanism.    Instead,  a  new  Interrelated 
Learning  Center  (a  room  simultaneously  serving  the  needs 
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of  EMR,  LD,  and  ED  youngsters  authorzied  under  state  law) 
was  established.    In  view  of  the  earlier  experience  of 
the  Cooperative  in  attempting  to  operate  such  a  room  for 
EMR  and  LD  students— an  arrangement  which  was  abandoned 
in  part  because  of  objections  from  LD  parents  who  felt 
that  their  children  were  being  stigmatized— this  move  is 
quite  unexpected  and  surprising. 

*   The  anticipation  that  a  contract  for  custodial  services 
would  be  signed  between  the  Cooperative  and  the  sheltered 
workshop  has  been  realized.    Clients  of  the  workshop,  who 
can  now  be  encountered  throughout  the  Cooperative  building, 
seem  gratified  by  the  new  work  they  are  able  to  dOj  while 
Cooperative  personnel  seem  pleased  by  the  quality  of 
service  provided  and  the  opportunity  to  interact  on  a 
daily  basis  with  sheltered  workshop  clients. 

These  changes  suggest  a  truism  about  cooperatives  that  undoubtedly 
also  holds  for  organizations  of  many  types:    they  are  in  continual  flux. 
Now  we  might  have  said  that  organizations  undergo  continuous  rhange  or 
development,  but  these  latter  terms  suggest  a  much  more  goal -oriented, 
planned,  convergent  process  than  actually  seems  to  occur.    The  research 
team  does  not  have  data  about  these  changes,  nor  is  it  in  a  position  to 
suggest  why  they  occurred,  but  it  do-s  seem  clear  that,  by  and  large, 
the  changes  were  unpredictable  (at  least  by  us).    They  seem  to  have  been 
shaped  by  contextual  and  opportunistic  factors  as  much  as  by  rational 
decision-making.    Organizational  futures  unfold,  and  when  they  do,  their 
form  is  often  an  enormous  surprise  to  all,  including  the  chief  actors  H 
the  situation. 

That  the  world  we  all  live  in  is  a  probablistic  and  not  a  determin- 
istic one  is  a  conceptual  truism  whose  empirical  ramifications  are 
rarely  appreciated— or  anticipated.    Here  in  Riverhill  County  we  have  a 
good  example  of  what  such  unfolding  can  mean.    Given  the  data  of  1931, 
any  reasonable  observer  would  have  predicted  that:    the  new  Agreement 
would  contain  a  funding  provision  based  on  actual  per-pupil  costs  for 
each  program;  parents  would  continue  to  accept  the  "authority"  of  school 
personnel;  the  legislative  post-audit  could  have  made  a  strong  case  for 
consolidation;  services  for  severely  handicapped  youngsters  would  have 
been  continued  through  contracts  with  neighboring  counties;  and  the  ED 
program  situation  would  have  been  resolved  through  a  crisis-intervention 
program  model.    The  only  prediction  among  the  six  that  one  is  likely  to 
have  made  in  consonance  with  actual  future  events  is  that  the  Cooperative 
would  contract  with  the  sheltered  workshop  for  custodial  services.  All 
of  the  other  problems  have  been  resolved  in  unexpected  and  improbable 
ways. 

Persons  who  expect  to  generalize  from  this  case  study  (or  from 
research  data  however  collected)  may  draw  an  important  lesson  from  this 
outcome:    general izabllity  is  relatively  meaningless  even  within  an 
apparently  stable  situation.    How  much  more  careful  must  we  be  in  applying 
the  information  from  one  site,  at  one  time,  to  another  site,  at  another 
time? 
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It  will  be  tempting  to  the  skeptic  to  assert  that  the  unpredicta- 
bility %  have  noted  is  traceable  less  to  the  inherent  non-general izablity 
of  data  than  to  the  sloppiness  of  our  methods,  which  produce  unstable 
information  generally  invalid  even  for  the  site  at  which  it  was  collected. 
But  of  course,  it  was  a  major  purpose  of  tho  third  site  visit  to  check 
the  raw  information  which  we  had  earlier  collected,  as  well  as  our 
interpretations  of  it,  with  persons  much  more  intimately  familiar  with 
the  site  than  we.    It  seems  appropriate  to  close  this  case  with  a  few 
quotations  from  those  locals  who  helped  in  the  member  check: 

The  Cooperative  Director:    "Good  overall  credibility.    That  is 
talking  about  how  [the  Cooperative]  works." 

The  Assistant  Director:    "Reading  this  caused  me  to  re-evaluate 
my  own  position.    This  is  the  way  it  looks  to  an  outsider." 

An  LEA  Superintendent:    "Basically  it  is  authentic." 

A  governing  board  member:    "Wonderful!    The  community  should 
read  it  to  understand  the  Coop." 

A  school  principal:    "An  outstanding  document—raw  honesty. 
Sometimes  when  I  read  a  research  report  about  a  situation 
I  know,  I  say,  'Man,  did  they  dress  this  one  up.1    But  every- 
one wore  plain  clothes  in  this  report.    It  is  interpretative, 
understandable,  realistic." 

An  itinerant  teacher:    "The  overall  itinerant  picture  is  fair 
and  accurate.'1 

A  regular  teacher:    "I  was  overwhelmed  by  the  insights  and  the 
way  that  you  wrote  it.    I  developed  an  appreciation  for  the 
Coop  that  I  never  had  before.11    But,  she  added,  "It  is  a 
put-down  to  our  way  of  living." 

A  parent:    "I  think  you  give  the  reader  a  bad  picture  of  our 
county." 

It  would  be  neither  fair  nor  appropriate  to  claim  that  all  of  the 
reviewers1  comments  were  so  positive  an^  supportive.    Indeed,  the  obser- 
vation of  the  parent  and  of  the  regular  teacher  regarding  the  "feeling 
tone"  which  we  had  builc  in  ahcjt  the  quality  of  life  in  Riverhill 
County  attests  to  the  fact  that  we  researchers,  without  a  day's  experience 
in  rural  living  among  us,  were  unable  to  develop  a  real  appreciation  for 
the  I1f«  style  *e  saw  laid  out  before  us.    As  the  Director  put  it  to  us 
ir  an  aside,  'We're  living  what  you  all  admire  so  much  in  paintings  of 
*  ;ral  Arerica!"    but  insofar  as  our  analysis  of  Cooperative  operations 
and  or  t/ie  problems  faced  by  local  personnel  is  concerned,  it  seems  that 
the  cas    study  did  no  violence  to  what  the  locals  themselves  experienced 
and  felt.    The  locals  found  the  document  acceptably  credible. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  AREA 


The  focus  of  our  story  is  an  eight-county  area  located  near  the 
center  of  an  agricultural  state.    Driving  through  the  area  gives  no 
indication  that  these  are  hard  v^ies.    The  farms  are  well-kept  and  lush; 
the  image  is  one  of  experimental  farms,  each  trying  to  out-produce  the 
others.    Ironically,  the  better  things  look  in  the  fields,  the  worse 
they  are  at  the  marketplace. 

Corn  and  bean  production  are  again  likely  x,o  break  all  previous 
records.    But  prices  are  down,  the  credit  crunch  is  on,  and  the  newer t 
federal  program  to  remove  land  from  production  has  not  beer  viewed 
locally  as  a  workable  solution.    Objections  pour  from  local  diners  like 
coffee  from  the  Proctor  Silex.    The  plan  is  just  too  little,  too  late. 
It  won't  solve  local  problems. 

Economic  problers  for  farmers  signal  hard  times  for  virtually 
everyone.    The  agribusiness  support  industries— farm  implement  and 
supply,  meat  packing,  s/rage,  transportation— are  particularly  hard- 
pressed.    Although  unemployment  in  the  area  is  less  than  the  national 
average,  plant  closings  in  some  counties  have  caused  sharp  increases  in 
the  jobless  rate.    It  has  not  been  a  good  year  for  the  local  economy, 
and  the  prospects  for  next  year  are  not  much  brighter. 

Business  and  politics  aside,  the  colors  are  green  and  black  and 
white  and  blue— green  fields,  black  soil,  well-kept  white  houses  and 
outbuildings,  all  spread  over  gentle  hills  against  a  backdrop  of  blue 
sky.    There  are  other  colors,  too.    They  give  life  to  the  seem*  and 
r  nind  us  that  these  crops  did  not  grow  by  themselves.   The  fields  come 
to  life  as  farmers  and  their  families  literally  dig  in  to  get  the  job 
done.    The  tools  of  the  trade,  two-tone  tractors  and  the  implements  they 
pull,  wait  quietly  to  be  called  into  action  while  a  rainbow  of  pickup 
trucks  wave  as  they  pass  one  another  on  the  two-lane.    These  are  the 
same  trucks  that  one  sees  in  the  city,  but  somehow  they  look  more  accus- 
tomed to  work  out  here. 

Most  of  this  effort  goes  to  support  the  livestock,  which  are  the 
real  consumers  here.    They  will  get  most  of  the  crop.    More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  food  eaten  by  the  people  of  this  state  is  imported  from 
other  states;  humans  are  one  step  rurtner  along  the  food  chain. 

Welcome  to  t.ie  midwest,  Anerica's  heartland.    Terms  like  "midwest" 
and  "heartland"  convey  «fiore  than  locate  or  geography  or  how  people  make 
their  living.    There  1s  something  much  blygor  at  work  here— a  spirit,  an 
ethic,  a  common  set  of  values.    One  need  not  even  leave  one's  car  to 
sense  there  things.    The  roads,  the  reststops,  the  layout  and  repair  of 
the  farms— all  these  things  suggest  a  proud  people,  a  proud  state.  They 
are  proud  of  their  land,  how  1t  1s  kept,  what  1t  produces.    They  are 
proud  of  their  ethics,  what  they  accept  as  "alues  to  live  by,  how  those 
values  are  lived  out  fre*n  day  to  day.    And  not  the  least  of  their  pride 
centers  on  their  schools.    It  1s  not  uncommon  in  rural  communities  for 
the  school  to  serve  as  the  focal  point  for  community  activity,  spirit, 
and  pride.    And  while  some  local  observers  believe  that  the  sports 
program  rather  than  the  academic  program  is  the  real  rallying  point, 
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particularly  in  the  smaller  communities,  the  value  placed  on  education 
and  the  quality  of  the  school  system  is  readily  apparent. 

It's  hard  to  UJ  which  came  first:    pride  in  the  school  system  or 
good  schools.    One  thing  is  certain,  however;  the  schools  in  this  state 
are  amonn  the  best  in  the  country.    State  slogans  and  catch-phrases  sing 
the  praises  of  the  school    ystem.    "Good  schools  for  a  good  tomorrow" 
and  "Our  schools  come  first"  are  more  than  catchy  slogans,  one  tends  to 
believe  them.    If  the  proof  is  really  "in  the  pudding,"  state-wide 
achievement  scores  are  enough  to  convert  even  the  most  skeptical. 
Comparative  studies  of  student  achievement  indicate  that  student?  ■ 
this  state  typically  perform  about  a  year  above  the  average  student  in 
the  nation.    These  same  students  ranK  first  in  mathematics  and  in  the 
top  five  in  verbal  skills  compared  to  other  students  across  the  country, 
and  they  rank  first  when  compared  to  the  other  states  in  this  region. 

But  what  brings  us  to  this  particular  area?   Why  these  eight  cour.ties? 
How  are  they  related?   We  are  here  to  see  how  special  education  services 
are  delivered  through  the  efforts  of  the  local  school  districts  and  the 
Midland  Regional  Education  Agency  (REA).    The  Midland  REA  is  one  of  15 
such  agencies  created  by  the  state  to  assist  local  school  districts 
provide  special  education  and  a  number  of  other  educational  services. 
Each  PEA  serves  a  specific  geographical  area  ar.d  provides  its  services 
to  the  local  school  districts  which  are  included  in  it.    Much  more  will 
be  "aid  about  the  nat  *e  and  operation  of  the  Midland  REA  as  our  story 
pre.,,  esses.    For  now,  however,  we  would  like  to  say  more  about  the  local 
school  districts  which  make  up  the  Midland  catchr-  t  area,  followed  by  a 
look  at  state  level  organization. 

Local  Education  Agencies 

The  eight-courty  Midland  area  covers  more  than  5,000  square  .niles 
and  includes  42  local  education  agencies  (LEAs)  serving  about  30,000 
students  in  grades  kindergarten  through  twelve.    Given  these  statistics, 
the  Midland  REA  ranks  second  among  tna  15  REAs  in  terms  of  both  number 
of  member  districts  and  square  miles  covered.    However,  ic  ranks  orly 
eighth  in  terms  of  total  number  of  students  served.    Student  density  is 
6  students  per  square  mile,  rather  less  than  the  state  average  of  11 
Thus,  the  Midland  REA  ranks  second  lowest  (tied  with  "wo  ot.lsr  RCAsJ  of 
the  15  REAs  in  terms  of  student  density.    Figure  1^  shows  the  distri- 
bution of  the  42  LEAs  within  the  Midland  area. 

In  addition  to  the  42  public  LEAs,  the  Midland  P.EA  also  serves  14 
parochial  schools  within  the  eight-county  region.    For  the  most  part, 
these  are  Catholic  schools,  but  there  is  one  Lutheran  parish  school  anc 
one  version  of  the  Christian  schools  that  have  recently  begun  to  appear 
around  the  state.    Parochial  schools  have  a  long  tradition  in  this 
state,  and  the  Catholic  schools  in  this  region  are  considered  to  be 
among  the  finest.    The  legislation  creating  the  P£As  im.luded  parochial 
schools  as  part  of  the  service  area  from  the  start.    Although  the  concept 
of  separation  of  church  and  state  is  still  s«  strong  as  it  ever  was, 
means  have  been  devised  for  cooperation  in  the  education  of  handicapped 
children. 
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Figure  1 
Midland  REA  Catchment  A»*ea 
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I  he  relevant  demographic  data  for  each  of  the  42  public  school 
systems  are  shown  in  Table  I.    Although  the  districts  themselves  are  not 
unusual  for  a  rural  setting,  several  interesting  features  can  be  identi- 
fied.   Eleven  of  the  42  LEAs  serve  fewer  than  300  students.    All  but  one 
of  these  LEAs  have  at  least  2  schools,  and  the  average  attendance  for 
each  school  in  the  11  LEAs  is  1J7.    The  next  set  of  17  LEAs  range  in 
attendance  from  300-600  students,  with  an  average  attendance  per  school 
of  182.    The  next  7  LEAs  range  in  size  of  daily  attendance  from  about 
600  to  800  and  average  fewer  than  300  students  per  schiol.    Finally,  in 
the  last  6  LEAs  located  in  the  larger  towns  within  the  Midland  area, 
average  attendance  per  school  is  329. 

School  organization  differs  in  each  LEA  according  to  local  tradition 
and  custom.    Hov;ever,  a  trend  toward  middle  schools  is  evident  in  the 
larger  districts.    Although  not  required  by  the  state,  all  Midland  LEAs 
offer  kindergarten  programs,    Perhaps  the  most  interesting  organiza- 
tional characteristic  is  that  all  42  LEAs  maintain  12  grades.    As  we 
shall  see  in  ihe  section,  "Evolution  of  Regional  Education  Agencies  and 
Special  Education,"  the  12-graded  school  district  is  a  remnant  of  past 
efforts  to  consolidate  schools. 

Tabled  provides  similar  demographic  data  for  the  14  parochial 
schools  4n  the  Midland  catchment  area.    Only  the  largest  towns  can 
maintain  12  grades  and  only  the  Catholic  schools  of  the  largest  town  can 
offer  a  middle  school /junior  *igh  program,  the  result  of  consolidating 
several  parish  schools.    Table  2  gives  the  number  of  handicapped  young- 
sters identified  in  each  LEA  and  the  percent  o'"  their  total  school 
enrollment  so  identified. 

State  Education  Agency 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  (DPI)  is  organized  into  five 
branches  which  subsume  37  various  divisions  and  sections.    Each  of  the 
five  branches  is  administered  uy  an  associate  superintendent  who  pe;s^s 
specific  authority  and  responsibility  to  the  directors  of  his  or  her 
respective  divisions,  who  further  delegate  to  section  chiefs.    All  in 
all,  not  an  unusual  arrangement,  other  than  its  simplicity.    Figure  2, 
depicts  the  DPI  table  of  organization.    As  our  story  unfolds,  references 
will  be  made  to  state  level  organization.    Although  most  of  those  refe- 
rences will  be  to  the  Pupil  Personnel  Services  Branch,  which  subsumes 
the  Special  Education  Division,  at  times  reference  will  be  made  to  other 
units  in  terms  of  their  relationship  to  special  education  services. 
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Midland  Area  Local  Education  Agencies 
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Table  2 

Midland  Area  Parochial  Schools 
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Table  3 

Numoer  of  Handicapped  Students  per  LEA 
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THE  MIDLAND  REGIONAL  EDUCATION  AGENCY 


The  REAs  were  established  by  the  state  legislature  in  1974  to 
provide  "an  effective,  efficient,  and  economical  means"  of  identifying 
and  serving  children  from  birth  to  age  21  "who  require  special  education" 
and  "to  provide  for  media  services  and  other  programs  and  services  for 
pupils  in  grades  kindergarten  through  12  and  children  requiring  special 
education."    REAs  also  were  authorized  to  provide  other  education  services, 
within  the  limits  of  available  resources,  at  the  request  of  the  local 
school  boards  in  their  assigned  region. 

From  this  original  intent,  several  refinements  have  evolved  in 
practice  or  through  specific  legislative  action.    Under  the  authorization 
alluded  to  above  as  "other  education  services,"  all  15  REAs  currently 
maintain  three  divisions:    Special  Education,  Media  Services,  and  Educa- 
tional Services,  the  latter  division  encompassing  these  "other"  services. 

Other  refinements  have;  resulted  from  rpecific  legislative  actions, 
which  have  extended  the  responr  ii^lties  of  the  REAs  1n  two  respects. 
First,  in  1978,  the  REAs  were  assigned  additional  responsibilities  for 
school  district  reorganization  within  their  region  (see  later  section: 
"Governance  and  Administration  jf  the  REA").    The  second  statutory 
refinement  occurred  1n  1980  ar.d  authorized  REAs  to  provide  assistance  to 
LEAs  in  identifying  children  and  establishing  programs  for  talented  and 
gifted  students.    This  service  has  been  incorporated  into  the  services 
offered  via  the  Educational  Services  Division  within  each  REA.  Further, 
the  REAs  conduct  surveys  aid  carry  out  other  assignments  as  directed  by 
the    tate.    In  many  ways,  the  REAs  provide  "a  regional  link"  between  the 
DPI  and  the  local  districts. 

Demographics  of  the  Heartland  REA 

We  have  already  noted  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Midland 
service  area:    5,000  square  miles,  45  local  school  districts,  14  parochial 
schools,  127  public  school  buildings,  31,766  students.    This  section 
describes  the  REA  itself,  its  personnel  and  facilities,  and  how  it 
operates  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  in  the  Midland  area. 

Legally,  the  REA  is  a  school  corporation.    As  such,  1t  may  hold 
property  and  execute  lease-purchase  agreements.    In  virtually  all  respects, 
it  operates  as  a  school  district.    It  maintains  a  board  of  directors  and 
employs  administrators  and  other  per~  ^nel  to  carry  out  its  assigned 
responsibilities.    The  Midland  REA  empiuys  266  full-time  professional, 
paraprofesslonals,  and  classified  staff.    Of  the  total,  214  staff  members, 
141  professional  certified  staff  and  73  clerical  staff  and  aides  work  in 
the  special  education  division. 

Facilities 

The  main  REA  facility  1n  Lincoln  Center  is  not  very  impressive  when 
viewed  from  the  outside.    For  the  most  part,  it  looks  like  a  simple 
one-story  brick  building,  with  a  portion  of  it  extending  the  structure 
to  two  stories.    What  is  impressive,  however,  1s  the  interior  and  what 
goes  on  there. 
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Perhaps  because  the  building  was  formerly  a  medical  arts  facility, 
the  interior  immediately  impresses  one  with  its  professional  atmosphere. 
The  agency  receptionist  sits  behind  the  information  counter  waiting  to 
direct  clients  to  their  destinations.    Two  stairways  off  the  main  kcby 
reveal  that,  in  addition  to  a  partial  second  story,  there  is  another 
entire  floor  underground.    The  building  takes  on  larger  proportions  from 
an  inside  perspective. 

The  former  purpose  of  the  building  fits  well  with  its  current  uses. 
Examination  rooms  become  testing  rooms',  waiting  rooms  and  vestibules 
become  reception  and  clerical  work  areas;  doctors1  offices  become  staff 
offices;  and  nameplaque  holders  now  read  like  an  educational  directory 
rather  than  a  medical  one. 

One  should  not  interpret  "professional"  as  "cold,"  however.  One 
soon  realizes  that  the  professional  atmosphere  resembles  the  former 
medical  building  atmosphere  only  in  that  it  sends  a  clear  message  that 
serious  work  goes  on  here.    Beyond  that,  the  resemblance  fades.  There 
are  no  somber  waiting  rooms;  rather,  clients,  parents  for  the  most  part, 
can  be  seen  talking  in  groups  among  themselves,  or  talking  with  REA 
staff.    The  parents  typically  have  very  young  handicapped  children  and 
are  here  to  deliver  them  for  thc'r  weekly  sessions  with  REA  special 
education  staff,  as  well  as  to  meet  with  each  other  while  their  children 
are  in  therapy  sessions. 

As  spacious  as  the  facility  is,  an  immediate  impression  is  that 
"you  can't  fit  266  people  in  here."    In  fact,  only  about  80  of  the  staff 
members  are  located  at  the  Lincoln  Center  facility;  the  remaining  staff 
are  housed  in  several  other  facilities  spread  throughout  the  seryice 
area. 

In  aadition  to  various  REA  c^ssroom  facilities,  special  education 
"satellite  offices,"  as  they  are  called,  are  located  in  the  county  seats 
of  seven  of  the  eight  counties.    The  main  facility  servej  as  the  REA 
office  in  the  eighth  county.    The  satellite  office  arrangement  is  used 
to  reduce  traveling,  to  make  the  REA  as  visible  as  possibl?  in  the  area 
communities,  and  to  facilitate  the  perception  of  the  REA  as  a  part  of 
the  local  public  schools.    Moreover,  the  satellite  offices  "act  as  a 
buffer  for  immediate  problems," 

Each  satellite  office  has  an  office  manager  and  a  secretary.  The 
offices  exist  to  facilitate  the  delivery  of  special  education  services, 
each  office  housing  the  special  education  support  staff  assigned  to  that 
particular  area.    The  office  manao*r  (typically  a  special  education 
consultant,  psychologist,  or  spee^ri/language  clinician)  is  just  that--a 
manager.    He  or  she  supervises  the  office  and  secretary  but  does  not 
ordinarily  have  supervisory  responsibility  over  the  other  professicna1 
staff  hcused  there.    Of  the  141  certified  special  education  scaff  members, 
100  operate  out  of  the  satellite  offices. 

The  production  facilities  and  administrative  offices  for  the  media 
division  are  located  at  the  North  Midland  Community  Colleqe  (NMCC)  here 
in  Lincoln  Center.    In  addition  to  the  satellite  offices  and  media 
facilities,  the  REA  operates  a  number  of  specia.  education  instructional 
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and  diagnostic  units  within  \.he  eight-county  area,  which  house  special 
education  programs  and  staff.    These  generally  are  located  in  churches, 
schools,  and  store  fronts,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  leased.  And, 
as  one  might  expect,  the  REA  operates  special  education  classrooms  in 
various  facilities  invading  some  of  the  schools  of  the  LEAs  that  make 
up  the  Midland  catchment  area. 

So,  while  the  special  education  division  is  decentralized  in  various 
locations  around  the  Midland  area,  the  media  division  operates  totally 
out  of  facilities  at  the  community  college,  and  the  educational  services 
division  houses  its  staff  and  operates  out  of  the  central  office  in 
Lincoln  Center. 

Governance  and  Administration  of  the  REA 

The  state  statute  creating  the  REAs  delineates  the  duties,  authori- 
zations, and  operations  of  the  board  of  directors,  the  governance  mechan- 
ism of  the  REAs.    Policies  are  developed  by  the  board  in  response  to 
state  and  federal  mandates  as  well  as  requests  by  member  districts  ar,d 
carried  out  by  action  of  the  hoard  through  the  REA  chief  administrator. 
Figure  3  depicts  the  flow  of  authority  frar  che  State  Board  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Governance 

Most  REA  services  result  from  federal  or  state  mandate  or  from 
needs  expressed  by  local  districts.    How  these  services  are  delivered 
and  paid  for,  however,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Heartland  REA  Board 
of  Directors.    Each  board  member  (director)  is  elected  to  the  position 
by  the  school  boards  of  the  42  LEAs  within  the  Midland  area.  Nine 
directors  each  serve  staggered,  three-year  terms  without  pay. 

Each  director  represents  one  of  nine  "Director  Districts"  within 
the  Midland  area  which  have  been  determined  on  the  basis  of  population. 
Directors  must  reside  in  the  Director  District  they  represent  and  may  be 
a  member  of  a  school  board  within  that  district,  but  they  may  not  be  an 
employee  of  an  LEA  (one  of  the  current  Midland  directors  is  also  a  local 
school  board  member).    Once  the  board  has  been  formed,  the  directors 
elect  a  president  and  vice-president  and  appoint  a  treasurer  and  secretary. 
The  REA  chief  administrator  serves  the  board  as  its  chief  executive 
officer. 

The  makeup  of  the  Midland  Board  of  Directors  is  not  what  one  might 
expect  in  a  rural  area.    Attending  a  Board  meeting  woul^  lead  one  to 
believe  that  he  had  been  transported  somehow  to  the  corpc    te  board  room 
of  a  major  company;  these  people  mean  business.    Motions  from  the  floor, 
seconds,  debates,  votes--all  in  all,  an  impressive  array  of  talent 
assembled  to  govern  the  Midland  REA. 

Board  members  tend  to  be  local  business  people  and  professionals; 
the  current  board  includes  one  Ph.D.,  one  veterinarian,  and  one  engineer, 
in  addition  to  a  contractor  and  other  small  business  owners,  including  a 
farmer.    Although  the  directors  rely  on  the  chief  administrator's  expertise 
relative  to  educational  concerns,  there  is  certainly  no  lack  of  expertise 
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Figure  3 
REA  Organizational  Chart 
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to  deal  with  fiscal  and  management  matters.    And  serving  on  the  board  is 
not  simply  a  matter  of  attending  the  monthly  meetings  and  voting  "aye11 
or  "nay".    Directors  work  between  formal  meetings.    Often  they  must 
review  materials  prepared  by  the  chief  administrator  to  inform  them  of 
the  substance  of  the  issues  they  will  consider  at  the  next  meeting.  At 
times,  there  is  committee  worK  between  meetings  and  away  from  the  REA. 

The  Midland  Board  of  i       tors  is  responsible  for  establishing 
educational  policies  and  adr    ,  istrative  procedures  that  support  and 
supplement  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  DPI.    Program  and 
service  plans,  as  well  as  the  annual  budget,  are  approved  by  the  board 
and  then  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  final  approval. 
The  board  also  is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  or  agreements  with 
other  agencies  for  programs,  services,  and/or  facilities.    The  board 
appoints  advisory  committees  from  the  local  districts  and  establishes 
evaluation  procedures  for  the  Midland  REA  programs  and  staff. 

Administration 

In  addition  to  the  Chief  Administrator  and  the-  three  division 
directors,  two  other  positions  round  out  the  Midland  REA  administrative 
structure:    an  administrative  assistant  to  the  chief  administrator  who 
also  serves  as  the  REA  business  manager,  and  an  assistant  director  who 
serves  under  the  Director  of  Special  Education.    Administratively,  both 
the  Directors  of  the  Media  Services  and  Educational  Services  Divisions 
serve  unassisted.    Given  the  size  of  the  REA,  in  terms  of  personnel, 
budget,  programs,  and  lnnd  area,  six  administrators  hardly  seems  exces- 
sive. 

Central  Administration.    The  chief  administrator,  his  administr  tive 
assistant,  and  a  small  support  staff,  including  a  three-person  bockxeepiny 
department,  make  up  the  central  administrative  staff.  The  statut  creating 
the  REAs  defines  the  responsibilities  of  the  chief  administrator  *s 
fol lows: 

1.  cooperate  with  boards  of  directors  of  local  school  districts 
of  the  regional  education  agency  in  considering  and  developing 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  educational  programs  and 
services  in  the  regional  education  agency. 

2.  when  requested,  provide  such  other  assistance  as  possible  to 

school  districts  of  the  regional  education  agency  for  the 
general  improvement  of  their  educational  programs  and 
operations, 

3.  submit  program  plans  each  year  to  the  department  of  public 
instruction  to  reflect  the  needs  of  the  regional  education 
agency  for  media  services. 

Immediately  evident  is  the  fact  that  the  chief  administrator  has  no 
real  power  over  the  LEAs.    This  is  by  design;  the  REA  is  a  service 
agency.    Consistent  with  this  service  role,  the  cl^e*  administrator  is 
required  to  cooperate  with  local  districts  to  improve  REA  services, 
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provide  services  at  the  request  of  local  districts,  and  to  devise  ser- 
vice plans  which  respond  to  the  media  needs  of  local  districts.  Notice- 
ably absent  in  the  list  of  duties  is  any  responsibility  for  special 
education  services.    But  how  can  this  be  since  we  know  that  this  is  the 
REA's  primary  purpose?   The  responsibility  for  special  education  ser- 
vices rests  with  the  director  of  special  education.    This,  in  itself,  is 
a  very  interesting  administrative  arrangement,  but  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  next  section,  it  becomes  even  more  interesting  when  one  understands 
the  reasoning  and  politics  behind  it4. 

Even  with  this  administrative  quirk,  let  there  be  no  doubt  that  the 
chief  administrator  is  in  charge.    As  in  any  other  administrative  hier- 
archy, the  three  directors--Special  Education,  Media,  and  Educational 
Services--report  directly  to  the  chief  administrator.    In  addition  to 
the  perfunctory  duties  associated  with  the  overall  administration  of  the 
REA,  the  chief  administrator  and  his  central  Hmini  strati  on  staff  have  a 
number  of  additional  ongoing  responsibilities. 

The  primary  responsibility  is  the  management  of  the  REA  budgets,  a 
very  complex  matter.    In  addition  to  keeping  separate  accounts  for  the 
three  divisions,  the  REA  manages  an  array  of  budgetary  matters  for  its 
member  LEAs.    lhe  REA  business  office  handles  tuition  statements  for 
LEAs  which  have  asked  the  REA  to  operate  certain  special  education 
programs  (explained  later  in  the  section  !'REA  Funding:  Revenues"), 
bills  for  media  production,  purchase  orders  for  the  cooperative  buying 
service  offered  by  the  Educational  Services  Division,  checks  from  school 
districts  for  workshop  registrations*  and  a  host  of  other  fiscal  matters 
that  keep  the  three  bookkeepers  busy.    Although  the  REA  purchases  computer- 
ized bookkeeping  services  from  a  private  accounting  firm,  the  front-end 
work  necessary  to  keep  the  computer  happy  is  formidable. 

Another  major  responsibility  of  central  administration  is  the 
processing  of  school  district  reorganization  proposals.    This  responsi- 
bility is  time-consuming,  expensive,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  contro- 
versial.   In  order  to  understand  the  issues,  one  needs  to  know  :he 
history  of  school  consolidation  in  this  state.    This  history  und  the 
REAs1  part  in  it  will  be  discussed  later  in  the  section  "Evolution  of 
Regional  Education  Agencies  and  Special  Education  Services."    For  now, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  REA  would  rather  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
school  reorganization. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  role  of  a  chief  administrator  is  that  of 
maintaining  good  relations  with  the  superintendents  of  the  LEAs.  From 
their  vantage  point,  the  view  at  the  state  level  is  that  the  "personal 
trust"  built  between  a  chief  administrator  and  superintendents  is  what 
makes  the  REAs  work.    And  if  maintaining  good  relations  with  superin- 
tendents is  the  essential  skill,  the  Midland's  chief  administrator  has 
all  the  necessary  credentials.    Prior  to  joining  the  REA,  he  had  been  a 
principal  and/or  superintendent  in  several  LEAs  in  the  Midland  area.  He 
knows  the  schools,  the  area,  and  the  people.    His  credibility  with  local 
superintendents  is  enhanced  because  he  has  "been  there,"  so  to  speak. 
He  is  one  of  their  own,  selected  from  their  ranks. 
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Because  the  RtA's  primary  purpose  is  to  provide  special  education 
services,  it  is  important  for  a  chief  administrator  to  understand  the 
goals,  services,  and  operations  of  special  education  programming.  Here, 
too,  the  Midland  chief  administrator  has  the  necessary  experience.  In 
his  last  two  positions  prior  to  joining  the  REA,  he  served  as  superin- 
tendent in  two  districts  that  had  evolved  into  special  education  centers 
prior  to  the  formation  of  the  REA,    Thus,  the  credentials  of  the  chief 
administrator  appear  to  be  totally  in  line  with  the  demands  of  his  iob. 

Director  of  Special  Education,  The  REA  legislation  gave  the  director 
of  special  education  in  each  agency  the  "responsibility  for  implementation 
of  state  regulations  and  guidelines  relating  to  special  education  programs 
and  services,"  with  the  following  "powers  and  duties." 

1.  Properly  identify  children  requiring  special  education. 

2.  Insure  that  each  child  requiring  special  education  in  the  area 
receivei  an  appropriate  special  education  program  or  service, 

3.  Assign  appropriate  weights*  for  each  child  requiring  special 
education  programs  or  services, 

4.  Supervise  special  education  support  personnel. 

5.  Provide  each  school  district  within  the  area  served  and  the 
department  of  public  instruction  with  a  special  education 
weighted  enrollment  count  tv/ice  annually. 

6.  Submit  to  the  department  of  public  instruction  special  educa- 
tion instructional  and  support  pngram  plans  and  applications 
including  those  for  new  or  expanded  programs  and  services. 

7.  Coordinate  the  special  education  program  within  the  area 
served.    Include  in  the  program  plans  submitted  to  the  depart- 
ment for  support  services  the  cost  necessary  to  fund  identified 
nonpublic  school  pupils  served  by  the  area  with  support  services. 

One  immediately  notes  the  difference  in  the  language  between  the 
role  of  director  of  special  education  and  the  role  of  chief  administrator. 
The  chief  administrator  is  assigned  "duties,#"  whereas  the  director  of 
special  education  is  assigned  "powers  and  duties."    Comparing  the  two 
indicates  that,  although  the  chief  administrator  has  no  real  power  over 
the  LEAs,  Ahe  director  of  special  education  clearly  does;  indeed,  some 
regard  his  authority  as  "awesome."    The  state  views  each  REA  as  a  single 
special  education  program  for  which  the  REA  director  of  special  education 
has  full  responsibility.    As  such,  the  director  has  "maximum  power"  over 
the  LEAs  with  respect  to  the  education  of  handicapped  youngsters, 


xThe  weighting  of  handicapped  students  will  be  described  in  the  section 
"REA  Funding:  Revenues." 
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As  one  might  expect,  power  translates  into  money.    As  the  coor- 
dinator of  the  special  education  program  in  the  Midland  area,  the  director 
properly  identifies  children  requiring  special  education  (has  the  final 
word  on  who  is  and  is  not  handicapped),  insures  that  each 
identified  child  receives  an  appropriate  program  (has  the  final  word  on 
what  is  or  is  not  an  appropriate  program  for  any  given  youngster),  and 
assigns  appropriate  "weights"  for  each  child  (has  the  final  word  on  the 
level  of  service  required  and  thus  determines  the  mortey  the  LEA  vill 
receive  to  educate  the  child  properly).    These  powers  give  the  director 
the  final  authority  regarding  the  appropriateness  ot  special  education 
programming  for  all  handicapped  children  in  the  Midland  service  area. 

The  significance  of  the  powers  of  the  director  of  special  education 
cannot  be  overemphasized;  they  will  come  into  play  at  various  points 
throughout  this  case  study.    For  now  it  is  important  to  know  that  they 
exist;  later  it  will  be  important  to  see  how  they  are  used. 

Why  were  directors  of  special  education  given  these  powers?  Why 
not  bestow  tnem  on  the  chief  administrator  to  be  delegated  to  the  direc- 
tor of  special  education?    The  answer,  altho»<qh  perh-a;*  not  immediately 
apparent,  is  very  logical,  and  reflects  the  thinking  of  individuals 
astute  in  public  school  politics. 

One  should  recall  that  the  REAs  are  service  agencies,  and  that 
making  them  work  requires  a  chief  administrator  who  can  maintain  good 
relations  with  lccal  superintendents.    Maintaining  these  relationships 
requires  that  the  chief  administrator  be  accepted  by  superintendents  as 
one  of  their  own,  someone  from  their  own  ranks.    Good  relations  are  much 
easier  to  maintain  when  one  serves  another  than  when  one  has  power  over 
another.    If  the  chief  administrator  had  to  maintain  good  relations 
(necessary  to  the  survival  cf  the  REA)  while  simultaneously  implementing 
the  state  special  education  mandate,  he  or  she  would  undoubtedly  be 
faced  with  making  compromises. 

Thus,  we  see  that  administratively  the  operation  of  the  REA  and  its 
special  education  program  require  an  educational  version  of  the  "good 
cop/bad  cop"  strategy.    The  director  of  special  education  can  take  the 
heat  from  disgruntled  superintendents;  he  has  the  power.    The  chief 
administrator  can  maintain  good  relations  with  the  superintendents;  he's 
one  of  them;  he  understands;  and,  moreover,  it's  out  of  his  hands— 
everyone  knuws  that  it  is  the  director  of  special  education  who  has  the 
power. 

One  should  not  assume,  however,  that  the  director's  power  is  the 
answer  to  all  potential  difficulties  between  the  REA  and  the  LEAs  with 
regard  to  special  education.    An  important  function  of  the  chief  adminis- 
trator is  to  "smooth  out"  disagreements  when  tney  occur.    Three  poten- 
tial situations  arise  when  the  director  interacts  with  districts  in 
matters  related  to  special  education.    The  most  positive  outcome  is  when 
the  district,  the  parents,  and  the  director  are  in  agreement  regarding 
the  identification  and/or  placement  of  a  handicapped  student.  Problems 
arise  when  the  district  and  director  agree  and  the  parents  disagree  or 
when  the  director  and  parents  disagree  with  the  district.    The  former 
case,  which  of  the  two  cases  happens  most  often,  does  not  present  an 
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LEA-REA  relation  problem.    These  situations  are  handled  in  various 
formal  and  informal  ways,  which  will  be  explained  later  in  the  case 
study.    The  latter  situation,  however,  creates  a  problem  for  tne  director 
and  the  chief  administrator.    It  is  in  these  cases  that  the  chief  admin- 
istrator's credibility  as  a  former  area  superintendent  ana  building 
administrator  come  into  play.    His  job  is  to  try  to  mend  fences,  smooth 
things  out,  maintain  yood  relations.    Luckily,  this  latter  situation 
happens  infrequently.    And  although  it  happens  infrequently,  it  is  not 
for  a  lack  of  potentially  troublesome  situations.    Whenever  the  director 
of  special  education  sides  with  parents  over  the  LEA,  the  situation  is 
created  for  what  sometimes  develops  into  a  heated  disagreement. 

Can  the  Midland  director  of  Special  Education  take  the  heat?  Of 
course  he  can,  although  his  personal  style  of  administration  as  well  as 
his  professional  background  interact  to  cool  things  substantially.  How 
he  administers  the  special  education  program  (read,  uses  his  power)  will 
be  addressed  at  numerous  points  throughout  the  rest  of  this  case  study. 
Indeed,  the  director's  administrative  style  is  a  key  element  of  the 
Midland  special  education  program. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Midland  REA  as  its  first  director  of  special 
education,  he  was  director  of  special  education  for  a  three-county 
cooperative  venture.  All  three  counties  are  Currently  within  the  Mid- 
land service  area,  and,  in  fact,  the  home  base  for  the  arrangement  was 
located  in  Lincoln  Cencer,  the  home  of  the  REA,  In  many  respects,  the 
current  Midland  special  education  program  was  a  natural  evolution  from 
the  old  Tri-County  Special  Education  Cooperative,  as  it  was  called. 

His  job  then  was  very  similar  to  his  current  one.    He  coordinated 
special  education  services  on  a  regional  basis,  working  with  multiple 
LEAs.    The  primary  difference  between  the  Tri-County  arrangement  and  the 
Heartland  program  is  that,  at  the  time  of  his  work  for  Tri-County  (1968- 
1975),  special  education  programming  was  permissive"  and  not  mandatory. 
As  such,  the  development  of  new  programs  and  the  expansion  of  established 
ones  required  "finesse"  rather  than  power. 

Organization 

As  we  have  noted  in  previous  sections,  the  Midand  REA,  like  the 
other  REAs,  provides  three  primary  areas  of  services:  special  education, 
n.idia  services,  and  educational  services.    All  three  types  of  services 
are  provided  for  students  who  attend  school  in  the  42  LEAs  and  14  paro- 
chial schools.    Special  education  is  by  far  the  largest  division,  employing 
nearly  80  percent  of  the  Midland  staff.    Figure  _4  illustrates  the  organi- 
zational structure  of  the  REA  and  identifies  the  various  services  pro- 
/ided  by  each  division. 

Media  Services  Division 

The  provision  of  media  services  was  a  priority  in  the  state  before 
*he  inception  of  the  REAs.    A  former  state  superintendent,  the  main 
force  behind  the  development  of  media  services,  used  ESEA  monies  to 
develop  a  system  that  predated  the  REAs  but  did  use  an  area  concept. 
Media  services  were  then  Incorporated  into  the  REAs  in  the  original 
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Figure  4 

Midi  arid  REA  Organizational  Structure  and  Services 
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legislation  which  called  for  the  creation  of  "media  centers"  within  each 
REA.    The  Midland  REA  chose  the  name  "Learning  Resource  Center"  (LRC) 
for  its  facility,  a  term  which  more  accurately  describes  its  holdings 
and  functions. 

As  we  have  noted,  the  LRC  is  not  located  at  the  main  REA  facility, 
but  at  the  Midland  Community  College  (MCC)  in  Lincoln  Center.  The 
college  serves  2700  students  in  25  postsecondary  programs  and  provides 
spacious  facilities  for  all  aspects  of  the  LRC  operation  for  a  suartlingly 
low  fee— $600  per  month.    In  return,  the  LRC  provides  media  production 
for  the  NCCC's  25  postsecondary  programs  (2700  students).    This  is  only 
one  example  of  the  many  collaborative  arrangements  between  the  Midland 
REA  and  the  MCC. 

It's  easy  to  see  why  the  Media  Services  Division  is  well  thought  of 
by  the  LEAs.    Media  are  visible  and  tangible;  in  many  ways,  its  media 
services  are  the  REA's  best  public  relations  tool.    This  doesn't  mean, 
however,  that  there  are  not  those  who  see  media  services  as  a  frill  that 
can  be  cut  when  money  is  a  problem.    Nor  does  it  mean  that  each  consumer 
understands  and  can  capitalize  upon  the  potential  of  today's  media 
capabilities.    Sadly,  some  continue  to  view  media  as  the  equipment  used 
to  experience  them. 

The  Media  Services  Division  is  administered  by  the  director  who 
coordinates  the  activities  of  4  professional  staff  members,  13  class- 
ified production/service  staff  members  (artists,  printers,  etc.),  and  4 
classified  clerical  staff.    Six  services  are  provided. 

Materials  Lending  Library.    Through  the  lending  library,  the  Mid- 
land LEAs  have  access  to  6,50u  films,  20,000  books,  and  more  than  2,000 
multi-media  kits.    The  LRC's  films  had  a  circulation  of  over  55,000  this 
year.    Circulation  rates  increase  each  year.    Book  circulation  is  currently 
over  70,000.    All  loan  material  is  scheduled  using  a  computerized  "booking" 
procedure.    The  materials  lending  library  is  the  LRC's  most  popular 
service. 

Curriculum  and  Professional  Library.    As  the  name  suggests,  this 
service  provides  learning  and  reference  materials  fo^  students  and 
teachers,  including  materials  for  problem  learners.    The  curriculum 
laboratory  is  maintained  by  a  librarian  who  works  with  the  Educational 
Services  Division  curriculum  consultant  and  each  subject  area  consultant 
to  maintain  the  currency  of  the  collection.    The  professional  library 
includes  a  computerized  reference  system  in  which  all  current  research 
in  education  can  be  called  up  for  teachers  and  administrators. 

The  professional  library  is  the  Media  Division's  least  used  service. 
There's  no  apparent  reason  for  this  except  that,  like  most  teachers,  the 
Heartland  teachers  find  barely  enough  time  to  keep  current  with  their 
students'  needs,  let  alone  with  the  newest  developments  in  the  professional 
1 i terature. 

Del ivery  Services.  Naturally,  getting  the  materials  to  the  con- 
sumers in  a  5,000  square  mile  area  is  the  key  to  a  successful  lending 
library  service.    The  LRC's  four  delivery  vans  traveled  over  80,000 


miles  this  year,  making  stops  twice  per  week  at  each  of  the  151  public 
and  parochial  schools  in  the  service  area  (over  50,000  service  stops). 
The  vans  will  deliver  professional  materials,  too,  and  carry  communica- 
tions among  LEAs  and  the  REA  satellite  offices  and  other  facilities. 

Printing  Services.    The  LRC  produces  student  and  professional 
materTaTT    Over  50  percent  of  the  printing  is  for  direct  student  use. 
For  the  most  part,  these  materials  are  curriculum  products  of  various 
types--manuals,  answer  booklets,  instructional  modules,  and  the  like. 
Some  of  these  materials  are  published  by  the  Midland  agency  or  by 
other  REAs  and/or  the  DPI. 

Over  1,000  separate  printing  jobs  were  completed  by  the  eight-person 
printing  staff  (over  5,000,000  impressions).    The  printing  equipment  is 
what  you  would  find  in  any  commercial  print  shop.    Whether  one  sees  the 
finished  products  or  watches  the  staff  at  work,  it  is  evident  that  the 
print  services  arrangement  is  a  professional  operation. 

Small  Media  Production.    The  production  staff  duplicated  and/or 
created  nearly  3,000  jobs  at  the  request  of  Midland  teachers  during 
the  1981-82  school  year.    Textbooks  were  duplicated  and  recorded  for 
students  with  reading  problems,  audio  (400)  and  video  tapes  (over  1,000) 
were  duplicated  for  general  classroom  use,  several  slide  programs  and 
numerous  overhead  transparencies  were  produced  and  over  12  ...iles  of 
materials  were  laminated.    The  production  center  is  the  second  most  used 
service  offered  by  the  LRC,  after  the  materials  lending  library. 

Consultation.    In  addition  to  providing,  producing,  and  circulating 
media  materials,  the  LRC  offers  consultation  services  to  teachers  and 
administrators  as  they  plan  for  media  production  and  use.    LRC  consul- 
tants and  the  director  conduct  workshops  on  the  proper  use  of  equipment 
and  materials.    They  often  use  the  terms  "the  modern  student"  or  "today's 
chila;"  che  implication  being  that,  today,  children  are  surrounded  by 
media  and  that  they  have  learned  to  expect  it.    The  LRC  wants  not  only 
to  provide  such  material  but  to  prepare  professionals  to  use  it  appro- 
priately. 

Educational  Services  Division 

Of  the  three  divisions,  the  Educational  Services  Division  nas  the 
least  clear  mandate.    Whereas  special  education  and  media  services  are 
specified  in  the  REA  legislation,  educational  services  are  not;  instead, 
they  are  permitted  to  evolve  at  the  request  of  the  LEAs.    Because  of  its 
emergent  nature,  the  Midland  Educational  Services  Division  has  become 
the  "utility  player"  within  the  REA;  it  handles  service  requests  that  do 
not  fit  neatly  into  the  other  two  divisions.    From  a  management  perspec- 
tive, the  Educational  Services  Division  is  more  difficult  to  operate 
than  the  other  two  divisions.    Projections  relative  to  staff  hiring  and 
deployment  are  more  difficult,  for  example,  because  future  needs  are  not 
as  clearly  known.    To  compensate  for  this  uncertainty,  the  director 
fills  in  the  gaps  when  new  needs  cannot  be  adequately  addressed  by  his 
staff  within  their  current  assignments.    When  requests  come  in  for 
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services  or  programs  that  cannot  be  met  by  the  Heartland  Educational 
Services  Division,  they  are  contracted  for  with  other  REAs.    Nearly  all 
such  contracts  are  arranged  between  the  Midland  REA  and  one  of  two 
adjacent  REAs. 

Division  staff  includes  eight  consultants,  a  continuation  school 
teacher,  and  a  home-school  liaison  worker.    The  staff  is  housed  at  the 
main  REA  facility  in  Lincoln  Center,  although  it  is  safe  to  say  that  on 
any  given  day  most  of  them  are  O'jt  in  the  schools.    Eleven  services  or 
programs  are  currently  operated  by  the  division. 

Computer  Assisted  Instruction.    CAI  is  the  most  rapidly  expanding 
area  of  service.    For  some  time  the  REA  offered  centralized  mainframe 
computer  services  with  a  time-sharing  delivery  system  available  to  the 
LEAs.    But  by  the  end  of  the  1980-81  year,  26  of  the  42  districts  had 
purchased  microcomputers,  and,,  by  the  fall  of  1981  ,  350  microcomputer 
software  programs  were  available  on  a  shared  basis  through  the  division. 
Work  is  underway  to  make  the  two  systems  compatible  and,  when  completed, 
the  combination  will  provide  access  to  over  1,200  software  programs.  At 
the  start  of  the  year,  all  but  four  LEAs  had  access  to  either  an  Apple 
II,  time-sharing,  or  both. 

The  CAI  consultant  conducts  workshops  for  teachers  and  administra- 
tors on  computer  applications  and  community  awareness  activities  through 
presentations  to  various  community  groups.    The  division,  like  the  REA 
generally,  does  not  miss  an  opportunity  to  make  the  community  aware  of 
its  services  and  activities. 

Testing  Analysis  Services.    The  consultant  who  heads  this  service 
area  wears  several  hats.    In  addition  to  his  testing  services  responsi- 
bilities, he  handles  career  education  and  assessment,  multi-cultural/ 
non-sexist  education,  and  serves  part  time  as  a  guidance  and  counseling 
consultant.    The  primary  testing  service  is  called  Project  ASSESS  (dev- 
eloped at  another  REA).    Through  this  program,  the  REA  analyzes  achieve- 
ment test  scores  and  identifies  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  curri- 
culum.   As  a  follow  up  to  the  analysis,  the  division  assists  the  schools 
in  making  curriculum  adjustments  as  well  as  in  planning  instruction  to 
meet  the  learning  styles  and  levels  of  individual  students. 

Mandated  by  the  state  in  1980,  multi-cultural /non-sexist  education 
has  been  a  recent  add-on  for  the  Educational  Services  Division  and  this 
consultant.    Inservice  programs  for  most  of  the  districts  and  parochial 
schools  were  conducted  during  "he  1980-81  school  year,  and  a  series  of 
subject  area  workshops  relative  to  multi-cultural/non-sexist  education 
has  been  scheduled  in  conjunction  with  the  DPI  over  the  next  three 
years. 

Two  separate  systams  facilitate  career  assessment/awareness:  a 
slide-tape  program  which  measures  functional  skills  associated  with 
specific  career  options  and  a  computerized  career  information  system. 
Guidance  counselors  at  each  school  know  the  system  and  help  teachers  use 
it  on  request.    The  system  is  jsed  with  both  regular  (administered  by 
counselors)  and  special  (administered  by  work  experience  instructors) 
education  students.    About  1,000  student:  participate  each  year. 
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Guidance,    The  guidance  consultant  works  with  the  guidance  counse- 
lors in  five  of  the  nine  counties  (the  testing  consultant,  as  part  of 
his  guidance  role,  serves  the  counselors  in  the  other  four  counties)  on 
a  half-time  basis  and  coordinates  the  Educational  Services  Division 
staff  development  program  (discussed  below).    As  guidance  consultant,  he 
plans  and  conducts  workshops  for  guidance  counselors  and  coordinates  the 
publication  of  the  Counselor  Newsletter  which  is  printed  at  the  LRC.  In 
addition,  he  serves  on  the  UC  Advisory  Committee  and  chairs  the  Heart- 
land Inservice  Committee. 

Staff  Development.    The  staff  development  program  is  a  separate 
undertaking  from  traditional  inservice  education  ^ograms.    The  main 
difference  is  that  courses  can  be  taken  for  certification  renewal  or 
graduate  credit  through  several  colleges  and  universities  in  the  state 
(including  the  three  largest  institutions  in  the  state  as  well  as  two 
smaller  colleges,  one  located  in  the  Midland  area).    In  1976,  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Instruction  amended  the  state  coc'j  to  allow  recert- 
ification  credits  (up  to  one  half)  to  be  earned  in  an  approved  inservice 
education  program.    The  Midland  REA  program  was  approved  in  1977  and 
since  then  has  offered  an  impressive  program  of  courses. 

Fifty-three  courses  will  be  offered  for  certification  renewal  or 
graduate  credit  this  summer  including  several  courses  offered  by  the 
special  education  division.    In  general,  courses  include  topics  such  as 
human  relations,  assertive  discipline,  beginning  sign  language,  effective 
relationships  with  students,  human  growth  and  development,  stress  manage- 
ment, software  design,  non-verbal  communication,  counseling  special 
students,  and  English  as  a  second  language.    Last  summer,  more  than  700 
individuals  from  the  Midland  area  took  advantage  of  the  offering. 
Teachers  receive  the  course  listing  by  the  beginning  of  April  ua'.h  year 
and  register  before  school  dismisses  at  the  end  of  May.    Although  special 
education  topics  are  included  in  the  course  offerings  each  year,  the 
director  of  special  education  admits  that  the  full  potential  of  the 
staff  development  program  for  redChing  regular  teachers  has  not  been 
capital ized  upon. 

Talented  and  Gifted  Program.    The  TAG  (talented  and  gifted)  consul- 
tant provides  technical  assistance  in  identification  and  program  develop- 
ment.   Most  districts  use  a  resource  roci  model  and  some  add  to  that  by 
identifying  teachers  who  serve  a^  "mentors"  for  TAG  students. 

The  TAG  consultant  conducts  inservice  programs;  serves  as  a  board 
member  on  Midland  TAG,  an  advocacy  group  comprised  of  parents  and  edu- 
cators; publishes  The  Talented  and  Gifted  Express,  a  newsletter  for 
educators;  and  distributes  literature  to  parents  of  TAG  students  to  help 
them  understand  and  respond  to  their  child's  giftedness. 

Elementary  Curriculum  Assistance.    The  elementary  curriculum  consul- 
tant 7esponds~To~Th^  individual  teachers  for  curri- 
culum assistance.    In  some  cases  she  develops  materials  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  LRC;  however,  most  requests  can  be  handled  through  the  LRC  s 
curriculum  laboratory,  other  local  schools,  and  various  consultants  in 
the  Midland  agency  or  another  REA. 
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Requests  from  district  superintendents  and  principals  usually 
encompass  textbook  selection  assistance,  using  achievement  test  scores 
to  improve  instruction,  evaluations  of  curricular  packages,  inservice 
education  in  specific  academic  areas,  and  preparation  of  courses  of 
study  and  curriculum  guides.    Teacher  requests  tend  to  be  limited  to 
rcacerials  and,  although  the  consultant  is  prepared  to  provide  tailor- 
made  inservice  programs,  requests  for  them  come  less  often  than  she 
would  like.    She  maintains  relations  with  the  administrators  by  holding 
dues-paying  membership  in  the  Midland  Elementary  Principals  Association. 

Reading/Language  Arts.    Al though  the  consultant  in  this  area  has 
primary  responsibility  for  reading  and  language  -<rts  instruction,  she, 
like  many  of  the  other  consultants,  wears  several  hats.    One  major 
responsibility  is  her  coordination  of  a  tightly-structured,  general 
reading  program  that  the  Midland  agency  has  adopted.    At  the  request  of 
teachers,  she  helps  coordinate  the  reading  program  with  the  basal  series 
currently  in  use.    Numerous  workshops  and  inservice  programs  are  offered 
on  topics  related  to  reading  and  language  arts,  as  well  as  other  topics 
such  as  death  education,  motivation,  ego  enhancement,  affective  educa- 
tion, and  values/decision-making. 

The  consultant  conducts  workshops  for  various  groups  in  addition  to 
teachers  and  administrators,  for  example,  the  DPI,  the  state's  public 
broadcasting  network,  and  substitute  teachers.    She  also  presents  pro- 
grams for  local  community  groups  and  publishes  th^  eading/language 
newsletters,  up  to  nine  separate  issues  during  the  academic  year. 

Mathematics/Science.    The  current  state  of  affairs  in  mathematics/ 
science  education  in  the  Midland  LEAs  is  not  unlike  th^  national  scene- 
deficiencies  in  problem  solving,  long  division,  measurement,  and  the  jse 
of  electronic  aids;  the  consultant's  goal  is  to  convince  LEAs  to  examine 
these  areas. 

The  Educational  Services  Division  adopted  the  Berkeley/Seattle 
Health  program,  and  currently  25  LEAs  and  two  parochial  schools,  includ- 
ing nearly  6,000  students  in  grades  K-7,  are  using  the  hands-on  program, 
which  is  aimed  at  student  self-understanding.    The  mathemacics/  science 
consultant  coordinates  the  program's  delivery  among  the  participating 
schools,  including  the  printing  and  distribution  of  program  materials, 
film  purchase  and  scheduling,  and  dissection  specimen  delivery. 

Another  innovative  curricular  program  offered  by  the  Educational 
Services  Division  is  the  Starlab  Planetarium  System.    The  mathematics/ 
science  consultant  coordinates  the  scheduling  of  two  portable  planetariums 
into  Midland  schools  on  request.    He  provides  the  necessary  materials 
and  inservice  training  to  enable  each  school  to  use  it  effectively.  The 
planetarium  is  a  K-12  offering  that  provides  instruction  from  simple 
star  locations  to  complex  astronomy. 

Financial  Services.    Although  these  services  are  cert  inly  not  as 
exciting  as  a  portable  planetarium,  they  are  no  less  essential  to  effec- 
tive school  operations.    The  financial  consultant  provides  assistance  to 
local  administrators  and  school  boards  in  budgeting,  fiscal  accounting 
procedures,  and  preparation  of  annual  fiscal  reports  to  the  state. 
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Although  some  of  this  work  has  been  simplified  through  the  use  of  the 
REA  computers,  the  financial  consultant's  workload  actually  increased 
because  he  now  serves  as  the  liaison  between  LEAs  and  the  Computer 
Center  a^d,  in  addition,  must  conduct  inservice  sessions  for  administra- 
tors on  the  use  of  software  for  administrative  applications. 

In  addition  to  these  general  fiscal  services,  the  financial  consul- 
tant is  responsible  for  other  services  which  are  related  to  fiscal 
operations  such  as  family  census  processing  (required  by  the  state), 
property  accounting,  energy  audit,  and  cost  analyses  relative  to  contract 
negotiations  in  the  districts  and  in  the  REA  itself. 

The  financial  consultant  also  completes  the  annual  computer  plan 
which  requires  coordinating  input  from  all  LEAs  with  the  REA  and  the  MCC 
(a  cooperative  arrangement  for  the  Computer  Center)  *nd  assists  in  the 
preparation  of  the  annual  REA  plan.    This  latter  endeavor  requires 
studies  of  local  enrollments  and  curriculum  as  well  as  studies  under- 
taken relative  to  school  district  reorganization  proposals  which  must  be 
processed  through  the  REA. 

Continuation  School .    The  Educational  Services  Division  offers  a 
continuation  school  program  for  pregnant  teenagers  and  employs  a  full- 
time  teacher  to  manage  it.    Concern  for  teenage  pregnancy  in  the  Heart- 
land area  predates  the  REA  by  10  years.    The  school  began  in  1965  and 
was  subsumed  by  the  divison  when  the  REA  was  cheated  in  1975. 

The  continuation  program  allows  and  encourages  pregnant  girls  to 
continue  their  education  while  providing  special  attention  to  their 
unique  physical,  social,  and  emotional  needs  during  and  after  pregnancy. 
Each  student  takes  part  in  accredited,  independent  study  correspondence 
courses  offered  through  a  university  in  a  neighboring  state.    The  courses 
correspond  to  the  regular  high  school  curriculum.    The  girls  are  followed 
up  after  they  leave  che  program  and  return  to  their  home  community 
and/or  school . 

Home/School  Liaison.    xr      service  i°  limited  to  the  Lincoln  Center 
schoo.  district,  the  larg*         ,ne  Midland  LEAs  and  the  location  of  the 
main  REA  facility.    Unlik,        ^mailer  districts  where  home-school 
communication  is  facilitated  by  the  size  of  the  school  population  and 
the  community,  the  Lincoln  Center  LEA's  size  warrants  such  a  service. 

Lincoln  Center  offers  a  Saturday  program  to  discourage  discipline 
.oblems  during  t\    wee*  and,  particularly,  to  reduce  and  make  up  for 
truancy.    The  district  staffs  the  program  with  one  of  their  own  teachers 
but  the  home/school  liaison  person  participates  in  the  Saturday  sessions 
and  makes  home  visits  when  necessary.    Although,  in  the  past,  the  home/ 
school  liaison  worked  mostly  with  minority  students  and  their  parents, 
her  population  has  expanded  since  her  involvement  with  the  Saturday 
program.    In  addition,  in  recent  years,  she  has  worked  closely  with  the 
Vietnamese  and  Laotian  students  and  their  families  who  have  immigrated 
to  the  area.    Special  programs  for  these  students  are  provided  in  the 
Midland  schools  and  coordinated  through  the  REA. 
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MIDLAND  REA  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  DIVISION 


The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  provide  an  overview  of  the  ser- 
vices and  staffing  of  the  Special  Education  Division  of  the  Midland  REA. 
Most  of  this  case  study  will  be  devoted  to  special  education  services 
and  programs;  this  section  is  meant  only  to  provide  an  introduction  to 
the  division  so  that  its  size  and  operations  can  be  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  other  two  divisions.    Later  sections  will  detail  both  REA  and  LEA 
special  education  operations. 

The  special  education  division  exists  primarily  to  provide  special 
e^jcation  support  services  (school  psychology,  speech  clinicians,  school 
social  work,  occupational  and  physical  therapy,  and  the  like).    A  clear 
preference  is  voiced  in  the  REA  legislation  for  provision  of  special 
education  instructional  programs  (direct  instruction  of  children)  at  the 
l~\  level.    However,  the  REAs  may  provide  instructional  programs  at  the 
request  of  LEAs  within  their  region,    LEAs  typically  request  the  REA  to 
provide  instructional  programs  when  providing  their  own  programs  is  not 
practicable. 

In  addition  to  support  services  and  some  instructional  programs, 
each  REA  offers  a  preschool  program  for  children  who  are  under  the  age 
of  five   and  who  require  special  education.    These  children  typically 
have  disabilities  that  are  more  severe  and  thus  more  recognizable  at  an 
early  age. 

Thus,  the  Midland  REA  offers  three  types  of  programs/services: 
special  education  support  services,  special  education  instructional 
services,  and  preschool  programs.    The  following  sections  briefly  describe 
the  individual  services  available  within  each  of  the  three  areas. 
Figure  5.  depicts  the  organization  of  the  Special  Education  Division  and 
identifies  the  number  of  staff  involved  and  the  staffing  pattern. 

Special  Education  Support  Services 

Ten  general  types  c*  support  services  are  provided  to  each  of  the 
42  LEAs  and  the  parochial  cchools  in  the  Midland  catchment  area,  under- 
girding  both  the  special  education  direct  instructional  programs  of  the 
LEAs  and  of  the  REA  and  the  preschool  program.    Parochial  schools  do  not 
offer  special  education  instructional  programs;  rather,  identified 
handicapped  students  attend  regular  public  school  programs  or  programs 
offered  by  the  REA.    Some  support  services  can  be  offered  at  parochial 
schools  (e.g.,  psychological  testing  services)  but  for  other  services 
(e.g.,  various  therapies)  the  parochial  school  student  is  served  on 
"neutral"  ground. 

Special  Education  Consultants 

The  primary  role  of  the  12  special  education  consultants  is  facili- 
tating the  delivery  of  appropriate  educational  services  to  handicapped 


^Children  are  actually  served  until  the  age  of  seven  in  some  cases. 
At  age  seven,  children  who  had  been  in  the  preschool  programs  are 
transferreu  to  special  and/or  regular  programs  operated  by  LEAs 
or  the  REA. 
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Figure  5 

Special  Education  Division  Organization  and  Services 
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childen.    This  involves  consultation  with  special  and  regular  teachers, 
parents,  and  LEA  administrators.    Consultants  also  serve  as  the  director's 
designee  in  assigning  weights  to  handicapped  students  (as  explained 
previously  in        section* "Director  of  Special  Education") . 

Speech/Language  Services 

Thirty  speech  and  language  clinicians  are  responsible  for  the 
evaluation  and  remediation  of  language  and  speech  disorders.    All  child- 
ren are  eligible  for  screening  services.    In  the  1981-82  school  year, 
3,645  children  were  screened  and  1,893  received  comprehensive  svaluations. 
Over  1,300  children  received  regularly  scheduled  therapy  sessions,  while 
900  more  students  were  involved  in  speech/language  improvement  programs. 
Only  the  1,300  children  who  received  regularly  scheduled  therapy  sessions 
are  counted  as  "handicapped  students." 

School  Psychological  Services 

Twenty-one  school  psychologists  provide  an  array  of  testing  and 
program  services.    Although  the  largest  proportion  of  staff  time  is 
devoted  to  psychometric  testing  and  the  preparation  of  psychological 
evaluations,  the  psychologists  provide  many  other  services,  including 
classroom  observations,  direct  counseling,  parent  conferences,  and 
teacher  and  parent  group  inservice  programs.    In  addition,  they  initiat- 
ed nine  new  research  projects  and  continued  several  others. 

Physical  and  Occupational  Therapy 

Two  part-time  physical  therapists  and  one  part-time  occupational 
therapist  served  the  entire  Midland  area  this  year.    They  provided 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic  services  to  support  students  with  physical 
disabilities  and  limitations.    They  evaluated  150  students  and  provided 
direct  services  and  consulted  with  other  staff. 

School  Social  Hork  Services 

Nine  full-time  school  social  workers  and  the  supervisor  of  this 
unit,  part-time,  provide  direct  social  services  to  the  nine-county  area. 
Their  services  are  aimed  at  improving  the  ability  of  the  special  student 
to  adapt  to  the  demands  of  school,  peers,  family,  and  community.  School 
and  ccnmunity  awareness  of  the  social  needs  of  handicapped  students  is  a 
priority,  and  improved  parent/school  relations  ranks  high  on  the  list  of 
priorities  for  the  unit.  They  provide  workshops  for  teachers,  on  one 
end,  and  prepare  parents  to  become  more  involved  in  their  child's  educa- 
tional program,  on  the  other. 

Audiology  Services 

The  REA  employs  four  audiologists  and  five  audiometrists  who  provide 
a  number  of  diagnostic  and  audiological  services.    Although  these  services 
are  part  of  the  Special  Education  Division  offerings,  they  extend  beyond 
handicapped  children,  since  they  include  hearing  screenings  for  all 
children.    Administratively,  the  audiological  staff  reports  to  the 
Supervisor  of  Heading  Conservation/Education,  who  also  supervises  the 
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teachers  of  hearing  impaired  students  and  the  special  education  nurses 
(explained  below). 

Itinerant  Teachers:    Hearing  Impaired 

Four  itinerant  teachers  served  a  total  of  52  hearing  impaired 
students  in  the  Heartland  area  ir  1981-82.    This  included  infants, 
preschoolers,  and  school-aged  students*    Approximately  half  of  the  52 
students  received  direct  services  while  the  remaining  half  were  on 
rmnitor  programs. 

Itinerant  Teacher:    Visually  Impaired 

During  the  1981-82  school  year,  22  visually  impaired  students  were 
served  by  one  itinerant  teacher  of  the  visually  impaired.    The  type  of 
services  each  student  received  depended  on  his  or  he>"  individual  needs, 
with  some  receiving  regularly  scheduled  instructional  sessions  whereas 
others  were  acconmiodated  through  consultation  with  their  classroom 
teachers  and  the  use  of  specialized  equipment  and/or  materials. 

Students  who  receive  direct  instruction  from  the  itinerant  teacher 
tend  to  be  preschoolers.    Older  students,  for  the  most  part,  attend 
regular  classes  with  the  use  of  materials  such  as  Braille,  magnifiers, 
and  large  print  and/or  talking  books,  many  of  which  are  borrowed  from 
the  DPI. 

The  itinerant  teacher  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Infant/Parent  Team 
for  assessment  and  programming  when  the  child  has  a  vision  problem. 

Special  Education  Nurses 

The  Special  Education  Division  has  maintained  two  special  education 
nurse  positions  for  the  past  five  years.    They  serve  in  support  roles  to 
the  REA  special  education  instructional  programs  and  to  the  various 
services  offered  through  the  preschool  program  (explained  in  the  follow- 
ing sections).    Special  education  nurses  provide  direct  nursing  through 
first  aid  administration,  health  teaching  units,  dental  and  health  needs 
supervision,  monitoring  of  immunization  records,  family  counseling*  and 
direct  nursing  therapy  and  consultation. 

Work  Experience  Instructors 

During  the  1981-82  school  year,  five  work  experience  instructors 
provided  career  education,  vocational  training,  and  work  adjustment 
services  to  secondary  handicapped  students.    Work  experience  instructors 
provide  job  supervision,  career/vocational  assessment,  and  arrange 
community  work  sites  for  students.    Student  performance  is  monitored  by 
the  instructor  as  well  as  by  a  work  site  trainer  or  resource  person. 

Special  Education  Instructional  Programs 

REAs  may  provide  instructional  programs  at  the  request  of  local 
districts  when  the  provision  of  such  programs  is  not  otherwise  locally 
practicable.    Of  the  198  special  education  instructional  programs  in  the 
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Heartland  area,  the  REA  Special  Education  Division  operated  32;  although, 
of  course,  it  provides  support  services  to  all  198.    The  REA  instructional 
programs  are  primarily  self-contained  classes,  that  is,  classes  or 
programs  that  serve  moderately  and  severely  handicapped  students  who 
spend  their  school  day  in  separate  classrooms  or  school  buildings.  Some 
programs  provide  contact  with  regular  education  students/programs  (ex- 
plained more  fully  in  later  sections).    The  REA  Special  Education  Divi- 
sion staffs  each  instructional  program/classroom  with  staff  members  who 
are  employees  of  the  REA.    Teachers  in  the  LEA  special  education  instruc- 
tional programs  ^re  employees  of  the  LEA  that  operates  the  program. 

The  LEA  special  education  programs  tend  to  serve  students  who  are 
mildly  handicapped  and  who  spend  a  part  or  most  of  their  school  day  in 
the  regular  classroom.    Thus,  LEAs  tend  to  operate  the  resource  room 
programs,  whereas  the  REA  runs  most  of  the  self-contained  programs. 
This  is  a  reasonable  division  of  responsibility  since  moderately  and 
severely  handicapped  students  appear  in  fewer  numbers  and  thus  make  it 
impractical  foremost  LEAs  to  generate  enough  students  to  operate  their 
own  classrooms.     Thus,  the  REA  tends  to  serve  low  incidence  populations 
in  self-contained  programs;  the  LEAs  operate  resource  programs  for 
mildly  handicapped  students  and  some  self-contained  programs  and  programs 
with  limited  regular  class  contact  for  moderated  handicapped  students 
who  come  from  both  the  home  district  and  other  districts;  and  the  iending 
LEA  pays  tuition  to  the  receiving  LEA  or  to  the  REA,  whichever  provides 
the  program. 

In  addition  to  the  instructional  programs  that  can  be  characterized 
as  categorical  classroom  operations  (serving  specific  categories  of 
exceptionality),  the  REA  provides  some  instructional  programs/services 
that  are  best  described  as  generic  or  cross-categorical  because  they 
provide  services  to  multiple  categories  of  handicapped  students. 

The  following  sections  describe  the  REA  special  education  instruc- 
tional services  very  briefly.    The  generic  programs/services  are  presented 
first,  followed  by  the  categorical  programs.    Here  again,  our  purpose  is 
merely  to  give  the  reader  an  overview  of  the  array  of  services.  More 
will  be  said  about  service  and  program  operation  later. 

Homebound/Hospital  Tutors 

Several  part-time  personnel  (totalling  1.0  FTE)  are  employed  to 
provide  home  or  hospital  instruction  to  students  who,  for  medical  reasons, 
cannot  attend  regular  programs.    The  tutors  provide  direct  instruction 
in  the  home  or  hospital  on  a  daily  basis  for  some  acaaemic  subjects  and 
coordinate  instruction  on  other  topics  with  the  regular  program.  The 
child's  regular  or  special  teacher  provides  supplemental  materials  and 
assignments.    Approximately  140  students  were  served  in  this  manner,  for 
varying  lengths  of  time,  during  this  school  year. 


As  we  shall  explain  later,  however,  gathering  even  enough  mildly  handi- 
capped students  to  operate  resource  programs  is  difficult  for  some 
districts. 
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Trainable  Mentally  Handicapped  and  Severely/Profoundly  Handicapped 

The  REA  operated  seven  TMH  classes  and  three  S/PH  classes  in  the 
nine-ccunty  area.    The  classes  are  located  in  regular  school  buildings, 
some  DLCs,  and  in  two  self-contained  facilities  in  Wonder  Bay.  Although 
the  classes  are  located  in  certain  LEAs  and  REA  facilities,  students  are 
sent  to  them  from  all  districts  in  the  Midland  area  that  have  students 
who  can  best  be  served  in  such  programs. 

The  programs  cover  the  entire  age  range  (elementary,  junior  high, 
senior  high)  and  are  staffed  by  teachers  who  are  REA  employees.  Pro- 
gramming focuses  on  community  functioning  and  recreation/leisure,  domes- 
tic, and  vocational  skills. 

Programs  for  Emotionally  Disabled  Students 

The  Special  Education  Div  ,ion  operates  three  types  of  educational 
programs.    All  three  types  of  programs  are  self-contained;  two  of  the 
three  are  in  facilities  that  are  separate  from  the  regular  public  school 
systems. 

One  of  these  separate-facility  programs  is  a  junior  high  residen- 
tial program  operating  out  of  a  boys  ranch  setting  just  outside  of 
Lincoln  Center.    Thirteen  students  were  served  at  the  ranch  during 
1981-82.    Students  sre  placed  in  the  program  who  require  a  highly  struc- 
tured environment.    As  students  demonstrate  the  ability  to  profit  from  a 
less  structured  setting,  they  are  returned  to  traditional  educational 
programs  in  Lincoln  Center  or  in  nearby  districts.    This  one  facility 
serves  the  entire  Midland  area  and,  at  times,  has  served  students  from 
other  REAs. 

Another  separate  facility  (also  in  Lincoln  Center)  is  maintained 
for  junior  and  senior  high  students  who  have  been  labeled  "chronically 
disruptive."  This  is  a  unique  category  of  exceptionality  which  has  been 
mandated  by  the  state  legislature  for  students  who  have  been  excluded 
from  school.    These  students  can  be  described  as  youngsters  who  need  a 
highly  structured  program  to  be  able  to  maintain  satisfactory  relations 
with  peers  and  adults.    The  program,  serving  30  students  in  four  separate 
classrooms,  consists  of  a  highly  structured  behavior  management  system, 
individualized  academics,  and  counseling.    The  teachers  are  REA  employees. 

The  third  type  of  educational  program  operated  by  the  REA  serves 
elementary  education  students  in  s*1 f-conta ined  classrooms.    The  REA 
operates  two  such  classes,  one  in  Wonder  Bay  and  the  other  in  Lincoln 
Center.    Students  in  these  programs  have  some  contact  with  nonhandi capped 
students  but  spend  most  of  the  school  day  with  their  REA-employed  teacher. 

Autistic  Program 

This  program  is  a  3-year,  federally  funded  state  demonstration 
project  to  develop  a  rural  delivery  system  for  autistic  children.    It  is 
currently  in  its  second  ^ear  of  funding  and,  by  design,  serves  the 
entire  Midland  area.    The  REA  competed  with  seven  other  REAs  for  the 
project  and  was  one  of  four  to  receive  funding. 
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The  project  has  tiroe  components     a  diagnostic  clinic,  which  has 
to  date  identified  nine  students  with  six  more  pending;  a  self-contained 
special  class  and  the  development  of  a  K-12  curriculum;  and  support  and 
training  for  parents,  LEA  personnel,  and  REA  staff.    The  model  and 
materials  will  be  developed  by  existing  REA  special  education  instruc- 
tional and  support  staff. 

Hearing  Impaired  Programs 

Four  teachers  of  the  i^"-'ng  impaired  and  five  interpreter/aides 
served  a  total  of  27  hean      .mpaired  students  in  1981-82.    The  27 
studerts  were  served  in  fou/  hearing  impaired  classrooms:    two  preschool, 
one  elementary,  and  one  junior  high.    Another  52  hearing  impaired  students 
were  served  by  itinerant  teachers.    Hearing  impaired  students  who  are 
served  in  resource  rooms  and  attend  regular  classes  are  assisted  by 
interpreter/aides.    The  age  of  the  79  hearing  impaired  students  ranged 
from  18  months  to  20  years.    Eight  other  students  attend  the  state 
school  for  the  deaf. 

Preschool  Programs 

Children  from  birth  to  age  seven  and  their  parents  are  served 
through  a  number  of  programs  within  the  preschool  unic.    There  are  19 
preschool  staff  members,  "ho  are  supported  by  other  REA  special  education 
personnel  at  various  times  and  for  various  activities.    Several  interre- 
lated programs  are  provided:    home  in  ^rvention,  assessment  and  interven- 
tion activities  conducted  in  the  home  by  a  home  teacher  who  trains  the 
parents  to  deliver  the  intervention;  parent/infant  team,  an  ad  hoc  team 
of  REA  preschool  and  support  staff  who  provide  interdisciplinary  support 
to  children  ages  0-2  and  their  parents;  parent  classes,  8  weeks  of 
training  which  is  Designed  to  help  parents  understand  and  work  with 
their  children;  materials  designed  for  a  home  study  course  for  parents 
who  are  unable  to  attend  classes;  Developmental  Learning  Centers  (DLCs), 
five  centers  located  throughout  the  area  serving  3  to  7  year-olds  w^o 
are  developmental ly  delayed;  and  a  toy  lending  library  which  makes 
instructional  toys  available  to  parents  for  home  use. 

Special  Education  Adviso_ry  Council 

The  Midland  REA  maintains  a  28-member  Advisory  Council  which  is 
made  up  cf  parent,  teacher,  and  public  and  parochial  school  representa- 
tives.   Each  of  the  nine  director  districts  is  represented  by  an  admini- 
strator (superintendent  or  principal)  from  two  LEAs  within  it.  Six 
parent  representatives,  three  special  education  teachers,  and  an  adminis- 
trator from  one  of  the  area's  parochial  schools  round  out  the  council 
membership. 

The  council  meets  twice  each  year  to  discuss  Midland  programs, 
problems,  and  issues.    Meetings  typically  begin  with  an  information 
sharing  session  during  which  the  special  education  division  updates  the 
council  on  current  and  proposed  changes  in  the  state  and  REA  special 
education  rules  and  regulations,  the  introduction  and  p. ogress  of  new 
programs,  and  the  results  of  any  state  monitoring  activities  that  may 
have  been  conducted.    Suggestions,  questions,  and/or  concerns  of  the 
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council  relative  to  changes  in  procedures  are  noted  by  the  director  for 
future  use  at  the  annual  meeting  at  the  DPI  of  the  REA  directors  of 
special  education. 

The  information  sharing  session  is  followed  by  an  open  discussion 
period,  during  which  council  members  are  free  to  raise  issues  about 
special  education  services.    Here  again,  issues  that  cannot  be  addressed 
at  the  REA  level  are  presented  to  the  DPI  for  clarification  and/or  a 
response. 

Minutes  are  transcribed  and  included  in  the  Midland  area  annual 
special  education  plan  (described  in  the  section,  "Authority  and  Respon- 
sibility for  Special  Education"). 
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MIDLAND  REA  EXPENDITURES 


Reviewing  the  number  and  types  of  services  provided  by  the  REA 
quickly  leads  to  the  question,  "How  much  does  all  this  cost?"  The 
revenues  received  for  the  three  REA  divisions  are  generated  through 
different  formulas  and  mur»t  be  kept  in  separate  operating  budgets. 
Further,  an  additional  distinction  is  made  between  special  education 
instructional  and  support  programs,  which  also  must  be  kept  separately. 
Thus,  the  four  primary  cost  categories  are  special  education  support 
services,  special  education  instructional  programs,  educational  services, 
and  media  services.    In  addition  to  the  costs  of  the  three  divisions, 
there  are  two  other  general  categories  of  program  costs:  administration 
costs  and  plant  operation  and  maintenance  costs.    In  total,  six  program 
cost  categories  are  used  to  manage  the  Midland  REA  budget.    Figure  £ 
lists  the  costs  for  the  six  types  of  direct  program  costs  and  illustrates 
the  proportion  of  the  total  budget  amount  allocated  to  each  cost  category. 

Central  administration  costs  are  calculated  as  indirect  costs  and 
are  prorated  back  to  each  division.    Plant  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  reflect  the  dollars  used  to  maintain  the  facilities  owned  or 
leased  by  the  REA  and  include  a  separate  line  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  special  education  satellite  offices. 

Program  costs  within  each  category  are  subdivided  into  categories 
of  expenditures.    Figure  2  lists  these  expenditures  and  illustrates  the 
proportion  of  total  expenditures  for  each  category. 

In  November  of  each  year,  the  REA  submits  its  program  plans  for  the 
fo~i lowing  school  year  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.    One  month  later, 
the  operating  budget  is  submitted  for  review.    After  some  adjustments, 
which  typically  occur,  the  REA  is  given  final  approval  on  the  operating 
budget.    In  recent  years,  some  reductions  have  occurred.    For  example, 
the  Midland  REA's  1981-82  approved  budget  was  reduced  by  about  $250,000. 
Of  this  amount,  approximately  $165,000,  $69,000,  and  $15,000  in  cuts 
were  absorbed  by  the  Special  Education,  Educational  Services,  and  Media 
Divisions,  respectively.    Although  the  other  two  divisions  managed  to 
get  by  with  adjustments  in  the  level  of  some  services,  the  Special 
Education  Division  lost  seven  positions.    The  reduction,  however  did  not 
cause  major  difficulties  since  six  positions  had  gone  unfilled  from  the 
previous  year  and  the  seventh  position  was  easily  handled  through  attri- 
tion. 

The  state's  biggest  expenditure  is  in  education.    The  budget  cuts 
which  have  occurred  over  the  last  2  years  have  resulted  from  ailing 
national  and  state  economies  as  well  as  from  declining  enrollments. 
Budget  cuts  were  passed  down  to  REAs  and  LEAs  in  several  different  ways. 
For  the  most  part,  the  cuts  were  made  by  adjustments  in  the  state  aid 
formula  and  legislative  changes  in  the  ways  REA  dollars  are  generated, 
(see  section:    "Funding  Regional  Educational  Agencies"). 
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Figure  6 
Midland  REA  Expenditures  1981-82 


Administration 
4  2% 

Plant  Operation 
&  Maintenance 

3  9°, 


Direct  Program  Costs 

Special  Education  Support  3,102,044 

Special  Education  Instructional  968,555 

Educational  Services  5b8,931 

Media  Services  ^?5,136 

Administra  :ion  238,613 

Plant  OperUion  7-  Maintenance  ?19,755 

Total  S5,c/.3,037 
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Figure  7 

Midland  REA  Categories  of  Expenditures 


Categories  of  Expenditures 

Salaries  3,635,572 

Benefits  690,931 

Purchased  Services  806,587 

Supplies  241,833 

Capital  Outl-y  227,209 

Other  Expenses  20,903 

Total  $5,623,037 
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EVOLUTION  OF  RFGIONAL  EDUCATION  AGENCIES  AND 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION  SERVICES 

One  cannot  separate  the  events  leading  to  the  development  of  the 
REAs  from  the  evolution  of  special  education  services  in  this  state. 
The  two  stories  are  really  one;  the  development  of  ea^h  has  contributed 
to  the  other.    As  we  have  seen,  *he  REAs  'vere  developed  primarily  to 
provide  specia1  education.    But,  the  development  of  isolated  exemplary 
special  education  programs  in  th^  state  provided  the  impetus  for  REAs. 

The  REAs  were  not  the  first  type  nf  educational  unit  to  be  placed 
intermediate  to  local  schrnl  districts  and  the  DPI.    As  a  matter  of 
f*ct,  REAs  represent  the  fourth  type  of  intermediate  unit  and  the  third 
type  of  regionalized  service  agency  to  be  established. 

The  County  Superin tendency 

The  first  intermediate  unit  structure  to  be  established  dates  to 
the  mid-1800s  when  the  position  of  county  superintendent  was  inter- 
polated between  local  districts  and  the  DPI.    The  county  superintendent 
was  an  elected  official  with  direct  power  over  all  districts  in  a  county. 
One  should  not  confuse  the  c  mty  superintendency  wich  county  districts, 
however.    The  local  districts  remained  independent,  even  though  they 
were  all  supervised  by  the  county  superintendent  and  funded,  in  part,  by 
a  county-wide  v<*x  levy.    Imagine  tha  task,  with  more  than  5,000  districts 
spread  across  99  counties  state-wide!    It's  not  difficult  to  understand 
the  DPI ' s  impetus  for  creating  the  couftty  superintendency. 

School  District  Consolidation 

Over  the  60-year  period  from  1910  to  1970,  the  number  of  school 
districts  decreased  from  over  5,000  to  454  (presently  447).  Three 
factors  influenced  this  reduction.    The  advent  of  school  buses  created  a 
trend  toward  consolidation  since  transportation  to  central  locations  was 
then  possible  and  attractive  to  school  systems.    In  1953  it  became 
official  state  policy  to  encourage  school  reorganization.    The  1S"3 
statute  read: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  state  to  encour- 
age the  rec  ganization  of  school  districts  into  such  units  as 
are  necessary,  economical  and  efficient  and  which  will  ensure 
£n  equal  opportunity  to  all  children  of  the  state  (emphasis 
added) . 

This  may  have  been  the  legislature's  way  of  testing  the  waters--no 
reorganization  mandate,  just  a  warning,    jut  the  bill  did  contain  a 
mandate  of  a  different  sort.    County  boards  of  education  were  directec 
to  conduct  detailed  stuuies  ar.d  surveys  of  school  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  reorganization.    So,  in  one  declaration  the  state 
tested  the  waters  and  studied  how  best  to  proceed.    Apparently,  the 
waters  were  fine,  and  the  studies  helped  chart  the  course  for  the  next 
wave  of  reorganization,  which  began  in  1957  as  a  result,  finally,  of  a 
formal  legislative  mandate.    The  mandate  did  not  create  mass  resistance 
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since  it  was  aimed  at  eliminating  one-room  school  houses,  a  practice 
that  had  seen  its  day  anyway.    One  must  assume  that  this  course  of 
action  was  predicated  on  the  results  of  the  reorganization  studies 
conducted  by  the  county  boards  in  1953.    The  1957  statute  disallowed 
districts  to  hire  teachers  if  their  previous  year's  daily  attendance  was 
below  8  students  and  if  fewer  than  10  students  would  be  enrolled  tha 
next  year. 

Also,  that  same  year,  two  or  more  adjacent  counties  were  allowed 
jointly  to  employ  a  superintendent.    This  made  sense;  the  number  of 
districts  would  be  reduced  in  any  given  county  due  to  the  1957  mandate 
and,  in  li  'it  of  the  reduction  in  districts  that  had  already  occurred 
with  the  introduction  of  school  buses,  one  superintendent  could  handle 
the  job.    Although  this  action  did  not  create  a  new  type  of  intermediate 
unit,  it  did  make  the  existing  ones  (county  superintendences)  larger, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  reduced  the  number  of  administrative  entities 
with  which  the  DPI  had  to  deal.    All  in  all,  a  neat  package;  only  the 
tiniest  districts  had  been  eliminated  and  the  system  was  tightened 
administratively.    So  far,  so  good. 

In  the  next  round  of  consol idatic.  activity,  the  DPI  did  not  fare 
so  well.    In  1965,  the  legislature  mandated  that  by  July  1,  1966  all 
areas  in  the  state  were  to  be  included  within  a  school  district  having 
twelve  grades.    To  effect  this  policy,  the  legislature  granted  authority 
to  existing  county  boards  of  education  to  "attach11  any  area  not  a  part 
of  a  twelve-graded  district  and  to  make  it  part  of  such  a  district.  A 
district,  however,  which  was  included  in  a  reorganization  petition 
prior  to  or  on  April  1,  1966,  was  not  subject  to  attachment.    The  legi- 
slature went  beyond  simply  encouraging  reorganization— either  reorganize 
or  be  attached. 

There  is  a  pattern  here  that  we  will  see  again  as  this  history 
unfolds.    The  state,  motivated  by  economy,  efficiency,  and  equality, 
delegated  the  responsibility  for  school  reorganization  to  local  units  of 
the  educational  system.    In  1953,  the  county  boards  of  education  con- 
ducted the  studies  which  guided  the  1957  consol idations,  and,  in  1965, 
they  were  given  authority  to  attach  neighboring  districts  to  one  another. 
The  state's  goal:    better,  more  efficient,  more  equitable  schools  through 
reorganization.    The  state's  method:    let  the  locals  work  it  out.  Of 
course,  when  tne  state  let  the  ccunty  boards  work  it  out,  they  also  let 
them  take  the  heat.    How  hot  was  it?   Very.    The  dissidents  united. 
People  who  were  concerned  with  the  dismantling  of  small  schools  formed 
an  advocacy/  lobbying  group  that  exists  today:    STOP  (Stop  Taking  Our 
Pride).    Although  this  group  had  little  '.cfect  on  the  reorganization  of 
school  districts  in  1965-66,  they  have  had  a  greater  impact  on  the 
quality  of  small  schools  in  this  state,  as  well  as  on  the  evolution  of 
the  REA  concept.    What's  more,  they  sent  a  clear  message  to  the  state 
that  "enough  is  enough." 

The  1965  high  school  district  legislation  has  since  been  amended; 
currently  it  declares  that  "if  any  school  district  ceases  to  maintain 
twelve  grades,  it  shall  reorganise  within  six  months  or  the  state  board 
shall  attach  the  school  district  not  maintaining  twelve  grades  to  another 
district."    It  appears  that  the  state  board  of  education  b^s  recovered 
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the  task  of  school  reorganization,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  the  heat  has 
been  transferred  to  another  educational  unit. 

Before  we  get  too  far  ahead  o^  ourselves,  let  us  return  to  1965. 
Two  other  important  pieces  of  legislation  were  passed  then  that  have  a 
bearing  on  the  evolution  of  the  REA  concept. 

Area  Schools 

Legislation  also  was  passed  in  1965  that  divided  the  state  into  15 
"merged  areas,"  in  which  two  or  more  school  systems  could  merge  resources 
to  establish  and  operate  a  vocational  school  or  a  community  college,  or 
a  combination  of  both.    The  law  was  permissive  for  the  first  five  years 
but  required  all  area  of  the  state  to  be  in  a  merged  area  by  July  1, 
1971.    These  area  schools  represented  the  second  type  of  intermediate 
unit  (the  first  was  the  county  superintendency)  and  the  first  type  of 
regional  service  agency.    The  MCC  in  Lincoln  Center  is  an  example  of  an 
area  school;  a  combined  community  college  and  vocational /technical 
school • 

Besides  being  one  of  tht  historical  antecedents  to  the  REA  concept, 
the  area  schools  are  important  to  our  story  of  the  evolution  of  RE As  and 
special  education  for  several  other  reasons.    First,  when  the  REAs  were 
created,  they  were  to  share  geographical  boundaries  which  were  coterminous 
rtith  those  of  the  area  schools.    Second,  REAs  were  to  use  a  governance 
structure  which  was  identical  to  that  of  the  area  schools.    This,  in 
itself,  was  a  point  of  controversy  in  the  evolution  of  the  REA  system,  a 
point  that  will  be  expanded  upon  later.    Third,  because  area  schools  and 
REAs  eventually  were  to  share  the  same  service  areas,  the  legislation 
creating  the  REAs  specified  that  REAs  could  not  provide  programs  or 
services  which  are  or  may  be  provided  by  the  area  schools.    Not  only  was 
duplicat-  n  prohibited,  but  cooperation  among  area  schools  and  REAs  was 
encourage    The  area  schools  were  authorized  to  provide  the  first  two 
years  of  college  work  as  well  as  an  array  of  vocational  education  programs. 
One  such  vocational  program  v/as  to  serve  persons  who  have  academic, 
socio-economic,  or  other  handicaps  which  prevent  succeeding  in  regular 
vocational  education  programs.    This  authorization  is  important  because 
it  demonstrates  an  early  commitment  to  the  needs  of  handicapped  students 
(1965,  prior  to  P.L.  94-142  and  the  REA  special  education  delivery 
system)  and,  as  we  shall  see,  a  program  area  that  is  a  natural  point  at 
which  the  REAs  and  the  area  schools  can  converge.    It  is  also  important 
to  note  that  the  availability  of  vocational  programs  *or  handicapped 
students  made  programming  easier  for  students  who  we>e  beyond  high 
school  age.    Finally,  when  the  first  plans  for  the  REAs  were  introduced, 
they  called  for  the  governance  of  the  REAs  to  be  subsumed  by  the  existing 
area  schools1  governance  structure.    Obviously,  as  noted  above,  this  did 
not  happen;  but  the  important  thing  about  the  proposal  is  why  it  was 
rejected  and  what  were  the  trade-offs  that  were  made.    As  we  will  see, 
special  education  lost  something  in  the  deal  but  gained  what  has  amounted 
to  its  most  powerful  trump  card. 
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Joint  County  School  Systems 


The  third  piece  of  legislation  passed  in  1965  that  affected  the 
evolution  of  the  REA  concept  was  the  "joint  county  school  system"  statute. 
You  will  remember  that,  in  1957,  two  or  more  adjacent  counties  were 
allowed  jointly  to  emoloy  a  superintendent  although  each  county  maintained 
its  own  board  of  education.    The  1965  legislation  allowed  two  or  more 
counties  to  merge  t^eir  boards  of  education  forming  a  multi-county  board 
to  govern  districts  in  the  combined  counties  and  to  be  administered  by  a 
single  joint  county  superintendent.    Whereas  the  joint  hiring  of  a 
county  superintendent  by  two  or  more  counties  authorized  in  1957  can  be 
characterized  as  an  efficiency  measure,  the  merging  of  individual  county 
boards  into  a  "joint  county  board  of  education"  represented  a  third  type 
of  intermediate  unit  structure  that  organized  governance  and  administra- 
tion on  an  area  or  regional  basis  and  the  second  type  of  regionalized 
services  arrangement.    (Area  schools  were  the  second  type  of  intermediate 
unit  and  the  first  type  of  regionalized  service  agency,  even  though  they 
were  not  established  until  1971.)    Thus,  with  the  combined  authorizations 
of  the  1957  and  1965  legislation,  school  systems  had  three  options  for 
organizing  themselves. 

1.  single  county  superintendencies:    independent  districts  within 
one  county,  one  board,  one  superintendent  (1858  statute) 

2.  joint  county  agreements:    independent  districts  in  two  or  more 
counties,  one  board  in  each  county,  one  jointly  employed 
superintendent  (1957  statute) 

3.  joint  county  school  systems:    independent  districts  in  two  or 
more  counties,  one  board,  one  superintendent  (1965  statute) 

The  99  counties  of  the  stat*  elected  one  option  or  another  depend- 
ing on  the  local  context  and  politics.    By  1975  the  following  state-wide 
configuration  emerged:    23  single  county  superintendencies,  18  superin- 
tendents in  46  counties  with  joint  agreements,  and  10  superintendents  in 
30  counties  with  joint  county  school  systems.    Thirty  percent  of  the 
counties,  in  effect,  opted  for  an  area  approach  to  school  organization; 
nearly  one  half  of  the  counties  maintained  their  own  boards  of  education 
but  hired  superintendents  jointly  with  adjacent  counties;  and  about  one 
fourth  of  the  counties  chose  to  remain  as  single-county  units.  But 
then,  on  July  1,  1975,  all  county  and  joint  county  school  systems  were 
abolished  and  the  REA  concept  was  ushered  in.    But  before  we  move  to 
that  point,  let's  see  what  effect  the  joint  county  systems  had  on  educa- 
tion, and  particularly  on  special  education. 

Evolution  of  Special  Education  within  the  County  Systems 

To  understand  the  evolution  of  special  education,  three  points  need 
to  be  made.    First,  just  after  World  War  II  the  special  education  needs 
of  the  state  were  recognized  and  the  legislature  authorized  such  services 
cn  a  permissive  basis.    This  move  was  consistent  with  what  was  happening 
then  on  the  national  scene.    The  authorization  meant  that  school  systems 
could,  but  were  not  required  to,  provide  special  education  services. 
Secondly,  when  the  county  superin tendency  was  created  in  1858,  it  was  a 
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popularly  elected  position.    However,  in  1913,  the  law  changed  so  that 
both  the  county  board  of  education  and  the  county  superintendent  were 
selected  by  the  presidents  of  the  local  districts1  boards  of  education, 
A  further  change  occurred  in  1947  when  the  county  board  of  education 
became  a  popularly  elected  body  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  superintendency 
became  a  three-year  appointment.    Thus,  the  governance  of -the  county 
system  came  under  more  direct  control  of  the  county  residents.  When 
joint  county  agreements  and  joint  county  systems  emerged  in  1957  and 
1965,  respectively,  the  county  boards  of  education  remained,  in  their 
various  configurations,  popularly  elected  bodies. 

The  third  ingredient  in  th^s  mix  relates  to  the  overall  goals 
expressed  by  the  state  legislature  when  it  first  encouraged  and  later 
required  school  reorganization.    Economy  and  efficiency  were  certainly 
realized  under  the  joint  county  structure.    Ironically,  however,  the 
third  goal  of  "equality"  became  even  more  elusive  as  the  first  two  goals 
were  achieved.    Schools  became  more  efficient,  and  some  became  efficient 
enough  to  start  offering  new  or  expanded  programs  like  special  education, 
for  example.    As  a  result,  districts  became  unequal  in  terms  of  the 
number  and  quality  of  programs  they  offered.    But  more  on  this  later. 
With  fewer  schools  and  school  districts  to  supervise  as  a  result  of  the 
high  school  district  consolidations,  the  discretionary  time  of  the 
county  superintendent  was  increased.    With  the  formation  of  larger  and 
fewer  school  districts  the  county  superintendent  role  became  one  of 
record  keeping,  for  the  most  part. 

These  three  events,  considered  together,  set  the  stage  upon  which 
the  special  education  story  began  to  be  acted  oui.    The  curtain  can  now 
be  drawn;  but,  first,  tbere  is  one  more  player:    the  Association  for 
Retarded  Children  (ARC)  .    The  ARC,  a  national  advocacy  group  of  parents 
and  professionals  with  locally  based  affiliates,  was  formed  in  1946. 
During  the  time  in  question,  between  1947  and  1965,  local  ARCs  began  to 
be  organized  around  the  state.    Naturally,  their  existence  was  spotty 
and  dependent  on  the  initiative  of  individuals  (primarily  parents)  in 
various  communities.    County  ARC  groups  started  classes  for  trainable 
mentally  handicapped  youngsters— hired  a  teacher  and  set  up  the  programs 
in  abandoned  rural  school  houses.    Once  the  programs  were  operational, 
the  county  board  of  education  was  asked  to  take  them  over.    In  addition 
to  organizing  these  programs  the  ARC  groups  were  a  strong  voice  in 
advocating  for  handicapped  children  in  the  state.    The  executive  director 
for  the  state  ARC  was  a  strong  lobbying  force  for  the  REA  concept  and 
the  state  special  education  mandate. 

So,  curtain  up!    Let  us  begin  by  reviewing  the  pieces  that  were  in 
place  to  this  point  in  the  evolution  of  special  education  services. 
Table  4  presents  the  significant  events  that  occurred  over  the  30-year 
period  from  1946  to  1975. 


^Currently,  the  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens. 
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Table  4 

Educational  Reorganization  and  Development  of  Special  Education 
Timeframe  Events 

1946  Permissive  legislation  allowing  but  not  requiring  special 
education  services. 

Establishment  of  National  ARC  and  local  ARCs  in  certain 
areas  of  the  state, 

1947  County  Boards  of  Education  popularly  elected, 

1953  State  policy  established  to  encourage  school  reorganization 

and  to  conduct  feasibility  studies, 

1957  Consolidation  of  very  small  districts  (serving  fewer  than 

10  students). 

Joint  County  Agreements:    joint  hiring  of  superintendents 
by  two  or  more  counties  (counties  maintained  separate 
boards  of  education). 

1965  High  school  district  reorganization  via  attachment. 

Establishment  of  Area  Schools:    special  purpose  inter- 
mediate units • 

Joint  County  School  Systems  permitted:    one  board  of 
education,  one  superintendent. 

1965-  With  fewer  school  districts  to  supervise,  and  with 

1975  resources  freed  by  increased  efficiency,  some  county 

superintendents  began  to  offer  additional  educational 

services,  including  special  education. 
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By  1975  when  the  REA  concept  was  introduced,  51  county  units  were 
operational:    23  single  county  systems,  18  joint  county  agreements  (46 
counties),  and  10  joint  county  school  systems  (30  counties).  Although 
the  type  of  county  unit  had  some  bearing  on  the  extent  and  quality  of 
special  education  services  available  in  any  given  unit,  the  real  impetus 
for  development  of  special  programs  and  services  came  from  two  other 
directions.  In  both  cases,  the  development  of  special  education  programs 
resulted  from  the  initiative  of  individuals  and/or  groups  at  the  local 
(district,  county,  joint  county)  level.    First,  county  and  joint  county 
superintendents  who  were  interested,  knowledgeable,  and/or  concerned 
about  special  education  initiated  such  services.    Remember  that  they 
could  or'iy  now  consider  expanded  services  of  any  type  because  their  load 
had  been  reduced,  which  increased  discretionary  time.    Second,  parents 
of  handicapped  children  individually,  in  groups,  or  in  concert  with  the 
ARC  began  to  request,  lobby  for,  and,  in  some  cases,  demand  services  for 
their  children.    Also,  in  some  communities,  the  ARC  began  to  provide  its 
own  programs. 

And  so  we  see  that,  between  1947  and  1975,  school  systems  grew 
larger  in  size  and  fewer  in  number.    This  resulted  in  more  economical 
and  efficient  school  systems.    As  the  systems  improved,  the  county 
superintendent's  role  changed  in  practice.    The  superintendents  could 
begin  to  think  about  expanded  services  (special  education  and  regular 
curriculum  services)  because  basic  needs  were  being  met.    Even  so,  the 
move  to  offer  special  education  services  was  not  unanimous;  rather,  it 
was  idiosyncratic.    Whether  these  services  were  provided  depended  on  the 
individual—the  superintendent,  the  parent,  the  advocate,  or  the  com- 
bination of  ill  three  in  harmony,  or,  in  some  cases,  at  odds. 

The  first  services  to  be  provided  were  psychological  services, 
speech  services,  and  programs  for  trainable  mentally  handicapped  children. 
The  ARC  was  most  involved  in  helping  to  establish  and,  in  some  cases,  in 
operating  these  latter  programs. 

Because  they  were  dependent  on  local  initiat.ve  and  politics, 
services  developed  unevenly  across  the  state.    County  superintendents 
who  were  more  aware  provided  better  and  more  programs  and  services. 
More  active  parents  and  parent  groups  pushed  harder  for  programs  and  had 
different  degrees  of  success.    This  was  to  ba  expected  under  a  "permissive" 
system.    However,  another  factor  contributed  to  the  uneven  pattern  of 
special  education  program  development. 

Funds  with  which  to  operate  the  programs  and  services  were  not 
built  into  the  state  school  finance  system.    Even  when  the  state  allo- 
cated special  education  reimbursement  dollars  at  26  percent  of  the  costs 
of  the  programs,  the  money  distribution  scheme  was,  in  the  words  of  the 
current  state  Director  of  Special  Education,  "helter-skelter"  and  mired 
in  "red  tape."   Newer  programs  tended  to  get  more  money  than  established 
programs  and  services  plateaued  because  of  the  limits  placed  on  reim- 
bursement.   And,  most  significantly,  where  a  student  lived  determined 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  services  he  received.    Moreover,  only  25 
percent  of  the  school-aged  children  who  needed  special  education  services 
were  receiving  them. 
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Certain  rural  county  and  jcint  county  units  literally  became  "special 
education  centers."   By  1975,  some  units  were  providing  special  education 
programs  and  services  that  would  rival  those  provided  in  some  of  the 
current  REAs.    Nevertheless,  a  problem  emerged.    Ironically,  the  problem 
was  created  by  the  very  fact  that  some  units  had  developed  exemplary 
programs  and  services.    The  legislature  was  "plagued  with  complaints 
about  inequitable  services." 

Recall,  if  you  will,  the  three  goals  of  the  state  legislature  when 
they  encouraged  and  later  required  school  reorganization:  economy, 
efficiency,  and  equality  for  all  children  in  the  state.    The  first  two 
goals  had  been  accomplished.    In  fact,  the  introduction  of  special 
education  was  possible  because  those  goals  were  met.    But,  by  meeting 
the  first  two  goal?,  the  chances  of  reaching  the  third  goal,  equality, 
had  become  even  more  remote.    Clearly,  something  had  to  be  done. 

Emergence  of  the  REA  Concept 

One  should  not  assume  that  the  legislature  aid  not  have  a  solution 
available  to  it.    In  fact,  the  idea  had  been  formulated  and  lay  waiting 
for  its  time  to  come.    The  obvious  solution  was  the  operational ization 
of  the  REA  concept.    The  basic  plan  had  been  written  ten  years  earlier, 
in  1964.    But  it  was  controversial  and  could  not  pass  muster  at  the 
state  house  for  four  reasons.    First,  given  the  1957  and  particularly 
the  1965  bout  with  school  reorganization,  the  idea  sounded  too  much  like 
consolidation  or,  at  least,  centralization  to  be  politically  acceptable 
in  the  mid-'60s.    This  was  tr»i*  -»ot  because  legislators  did  not  understand 
it,  but  because  they  felt  their  constituents  would  not  understand  it. 
Communities  that  lost  their  schools  through  tne  consolidation  process 
were,  more  often  than  not,  bitter  and  skeptical  of  further  state  inter- 
ference in  educational  decision  making  that  w^uld  affect  local  school 
systems.    Also,  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  original  plan  for 
REAs  called  for  the  consolidation  of  all  local  districts  into  "county 
school  districts,"  that  is,  99  school  districts  serviced  by  15  REAs. 
The  plan  was  unpubl icized ,  but  it  was  not  a  well-kept  secret.  Second, 
the  REA  plan  was  massive  and,  as  such,  no  equitable  way  to  fund  it  was 
available  in  1964.    Third,  there  was  no  real  motivation  for  serving  all 
handicapped  students  equitably;  P.L.  94-142   was  10  years  away. 

Finally,  a  political  problem  emerged  that  turned  local  districts 
against  the  plan.    Initially,  it  was  proposed  that  the  REAs  become  an 
additional  function  of  the  area  schools.    This  meant  that  the  area 
schools'  administrators  and  their  boards  of  directors  would  assume 
governance  and  administration  responsibilities  for  the  REAs.  This 
concerned  the  local  districts.    They  felt  that  the  area  schools  would 
not  be  able  to  address  the  needs  of  local  districts  because  of  their 
postsecondary  emphasis.    Further,  the  districts  questioned  the  area 
schools'  expertise  relative  to  special  eoucation.    The  local  districts 
wanted  the  administration  and  governance  of  the  REAs  to  be  separate  from 


*The  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  passed  in  1975  which 
guaranteed  all  handicapped  children  the  right  to  a  free  appropriate 
public  education  in  the  least  restrictive  environment. 
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that  of  the  area  schools;  they  wanted  a  governance  system  that  would  be 
more  responsive  to  local  needs  and  they  wanted  the  REAs  to  be  operated 
by  people  whose  efforts  and  expertise  would  be  directed  toward  the 
traditional  K-12  segment  of  the  public  scnool  system. 

State-level  special  education  staff  and  advocates,  however,  wanted 
the  REAs  to  be  run  by  the  existing  area  schools.    Their  rationale  was 
that  one  board  and  one  set  of  administrators  for  both  the  area  schools 
and  REAs  would  assure  the  smooth  transition  of  handicapped  students  from 
the  public  schools  into  the  vocational  training  programs  offered  by  the 
area  schools.    Thus,  a  stalemate  between  local  districts  and  special 
education  planners  and  advocates  emerged  to  create  the  fourtn  barrier  to 
the  introduction  of  the  REA  system  as  it  had  been  oriyinally  conceptualized. 

What,  then,  happened  to  change  the  political  scene  in  1974  when  the 
REA  legislation  finally  was  passed?   As  one  might  expect,  a  combination 
of  events  took  place.    First,  there  was  a  change  in  the  basic  REA  plan 
that  eliminated  the  idea  of  consolidating  local  districts.    Under  the 
revised  plan,  all  local  districts  were  to  remain  intact.    Further,  the 
plan  to  make  the  REAs  part  and  parcel  of  the  area  schools  was  abandoned. 
Without  the  threat  of  consolidation,  rural  districts  began  to  see  the 
REA  concept  as  a  means  of  saving  their  schools.    The  fact  that  REAs 
would  retard  consolidation  while,  at  the  same  time,  providing  access  to 
needed  services  and  allowing  small  districts  to  be  at  least  somewhat 
cost-effective  became  a  big  selling  point  for  the  concept.    The  elimina- 
tion of  the  part  of  the  plan  which  gave  the  area  schools  the  administra- 
tive and  governance  responsibilities  for  the  REAs  did  not  come  without 
a  price,  however.    The  trade-off  for  the  local  districts  to  secure  a 
separate  administrative  and  governance  structure  for  the  REAs  resulted 
in  an  important  advantage  for  special  education.    The  LEAs  were  anxious 
to  make  the  trade  at  the  time,  however.    In  the  trade,  the  LEAs  got  an 
REA  administrative  and  governance  structure  that  was  independent  of  the 
area  schools  and  gave  up  the  "power"  for  special  education  authority 
that  currently  rests  with  the  REA  directors  of  special  education. 
Special  education  gave  up  the  link  between  K-12  programs  and  vocational 
training  but  gained  the  "awesome  authority"  of  the  REAs1  directors  of 
special  education  1*or  all  special  education  otters  within  the  designated 
regions,  a  trade  that  certainly  has  worked  to  the  advantage  of  handicapped 
students. 

Second,  the  legislation  creating  the  REAs  was  combined  with  two 
other  pieces  of  legislation.    One  created  the  funding  mechanism  for  the 
REAs  and  special  education  services  and  the  other  created  the  state's 
special  education  statute.    Therefore,  a  "package-deal"  was  created.  In 
one  law  we  find  subsumed  the  REA  system,  state  special  education  policy 
and  procedures,  and  a  mechanism  to  fund  the  entire  enterprise.  Third, 
during  the  period  of  time  from  1966  to  1974,  exemplary  special  education 
programs  and  services  had  developed  in  certain  districts  throu  h  the 
efforts  of  county  and  joint  county  systems  and  parents  and  the  ARC. 
Some  children  were  being  served  but  most  were  not.    Complaints  from 
parents  and  advocacy  groups  poured  in  to  the  legislature;  they  demanded 
equitable  services.    In  effect,  the  unequal  development  of  special 
education  services  across  the  state  had  created  the  fuel  to  sustain  a 
bonfire  of  pressure..  Law  suits  were  being  filed  in  many  states  and 
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parents  and  advocates  were  winning  them  all.    As  time  drew  closer  to 
1975.,  the  knowledge  that  the  federal  government  would  pass  a  law  to 
require  that  special  education  be  made  available  to  all  handicapped 
children  and  youth  exerted  influence  on  states.    The  mandate  from  above 
was  sure  to  come,  so  why  net  be  ready  for  it?   Besides,  advocates  for 
the  handicapped  knew  of  the  certainty  of  the  federal  law  and  this  further 
intensified  their  lobbying  of  the  legislature.    Finally,  and  not  the 
least  significant,  was  the  importance  that  the  people  in  this  state 
placed  on  education.    The  years  since  consolidation  had  seen  state 
achievement  test  scores  rise  for  all  students  as  well  as  the  development 
of  exemplary  special  education  programs.    The  people  were  proud  of  their 
schools  and  committed  to  quality  education.    The  REA  concept  was  sold  as 
the  "great  equalizer."    it  ms  to  provide  equal  access  to  services  to 
all  students,  regardless  of  where  they  lived  in  the  state. 

All  these  factors  combined  with,  or  as  the  result  of,  a  change  in 
the  times  made  the  concept  of  a  regionalized  service  agency  tenable.  In 
1974,  the  state  legislature  passed  Senate  File  2001  which  abolished  all 
county  and  joint  county  school  systems  and  replaced  them  with  regional 
education  agencies  as  of  July  1,  1975.    SF  2001  included  three  sections: 
Chapter  200,  Regional  Education  Agencies;  Chapter  300,  Procedures  for 
Children  Requiring  Special  Education;  and  Chapter  400,  School  Foundation 
Plan.    SF  2001  completely  overhauled  special  education  policy  in  the 
state;  new  definitions,  new  governance  pricedures,  a  new  delivery  system 
(the  REAs),  and  a  new  financing  scheme. 

Chapter  200  has  been  or  will  be  discussed  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
describing  the  Midland  REA.    The  requirements  of  Chapter  300,  likewise, 
will  become  clear  as  we  describe  special  education  services  in  the 
Midland  area.    Chapter  400,  duo  to  its  complexity,  will  be  described  in 
some  detail  in  the  next  major  section,  "Rinding  Regional  Education 
Agencies." 

Evolution  of  the  Midland  REA 

In  1975  when  SF  2001  was  passed  and  the  REA  system  was  created,  the 
nine-county  area  currently  served  by  the  Midland  REA  included  all  three 
types  of  county  school  systems.    Two  counties  maintained  single  county 
units  and  four  others  operated  under  joint  county  agreements  (jointly 
employed  one  superintendent).    The  remaining  three  counties  participated 
in  the  third  type  of  authorized  arrangement  (joint  county  system)  and 
operated  the  Tri-County  Education  Agency.    Thus,  the  Tri-County  system 
had  been  operating  special  education  programs  in  the  three-county  area 
for  some  time  prior  to  the  start  of  the  REA.    Some  believe  that,  in  its 
day,  the  Tri-County  system  delivered  special  services  as  well  as  the 
current  REA  (see  Figure  8). 

In  addition  to  the  Tri-County  system,  one  of  the  two  single  county 
units,  Richland  County,  created  a  county-wide  special  education  program 
to  coordinate  the  delivery  of  speech  and  psychological  services  and 
programs  for  trainable  mentally  handicapped  youngsters.    All  LEAs  in  the 
county  participated  in  the  program,  which  was  housed  in  the  Wonder  Bay 
district.    The  single-county  program  evolved  into  a  four-county  "loose 
arrangement"  when  three  adjacent  counties  began  to  purchase  speech  and 
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Figure  8 

Tri-County  and  Richland  Arrangements 
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psychological  services  from  the  Richland  special  education  program. 
Ironically,  the  three  adjacent  counties  were  assigned  to  the  neighboring 
REA  when  the  boundaries  were  drawn.    The  Richland  county  unit  remained 
in  the  Midland  catchment  area,  thus  severing  the  ties  between  it  and  the 
three  adjacent  counties  it  served  (see  Figure  8). 

So  although  special  education  services  were  not  mandated  until  SF 
2001  was  passed  in  1974,  some  services  did  exist  prior  to  that  time  in 
the  Midlana  area.    But  most  admit  that  services  were  uneven  across  the 
region  and  that  where  a  student  lived  determined  whether  he  received 
services  as  well  as  the  nature  of  those  services.    The  good  programs 
were  concentrated  within  the  Tri-County  and  Richland  County  arrange- 
ments.   With  the  advent  of  the  REA,  more  students  were  identified, 
better  assessment  and  placement  procedures  were  developed,  more  services 
and  service  options  became  available,  and,  in  general,  more  students 
were  served  and  served  better. 

When  the  Midland  REA  was  formed,  it  was  located  in  Lincoln  Center, 
the  largest  city  in  the  eight-county  region  (population  30,000)  and  the 
former  home  of  the  Tri-County  Education  Agency.    In  addition,  when  the 
Division  of  Special  Education  was  formed  within  the  REA,  the  special 
education  director  for  the  Tri-County  Education  Agency  was  hired  as  the 
director  of  special  education  for  the  division.    His  first  order  of 
business  was  to  hire  the  director  of  special  services  from  the  Richland 
County  unit  as  his  assistant  director.    Thus,  the  special  education 
talent  which  had  evolved  in  the  area  was  captured  within  the  nets  of  the 
REA.    In  addition,  the  superintendent  in  Wonder  Bay  (the  home  district 
for  the  Richland  special  education  program)  was  hired  as  the  chief 
administrator  of  the  REA. 
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FUNDING  REGIONAL  EDUCATION  AGENCIES 


The  most  significant  aspect  of  the  REA  funding  mechanism  is  the 
role  it  plays  in  the  success  of  the  REA  concept  and,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  case  study,  in  the  success  of  the  implementation  of  the  state 
special  education  mandate  and  P.L.  94-142.    Most  people  view  the  REA 
system  as_  the  special  education  mandate.    Remember  that  SF  2001  Created 
the  state  special  education  mandate,  created  the  delivery  system  (the 
REAs),  and  created  the  funding  mechanism  to  make  it  all  possible.  Most 
knowledgeable  people  at  the  state  level,  as  well  as  in  the  Midland  area, 
believe  that  LEAs  would  have  resisted  Chapter  300  and  P.L.  94-142  if  the 
resources  to  comply  with  them  were  not  part  of  the  mandcte.    Without  the 
money,  mandates  have  no  teeth;  SF  2001  "created  a  structure  that's 
workable  and  put  the  bucks  behind  It."    The  DPTs  approach:    "create  an 
environment  where  young,  motivated  professionals  want  to  work  within  the 
system;"  you  need  only  give  them  "resources,  reasonable  loads,  and  the 
chance  to  be  creative." 

To  establish  the  REA  funding  mechanism  required  that  the  state 
revise  its  then  current  state  aid  formula  to  fund  the  REAs  and,  thus, 
special  education.    Each  of  the  three  parts  of  SF  2001  contained  a 
different  aspect  of  the  overall  funding  scheme  and,  taken  together,  they 
formed  an  interlocking  funding  mechanism  which  modernized  state  aid  for 
education,  funded  the  REAs,  and  generated  and  distributed  the  dollars  to 
finance  special  education  instructional  and  support  services. 

The  following  sections  describe  the  overall  funding  scheme.  The 
general  state  aid  formula  is  presented  first,  followed  by  the  mechanism 
used  to  generate  the  revenues  to  fund  the  REAs,  which  include  media, 
educational  services,  and  special  education  support  and  instructional 
services. 

The  Foundation  Plan 

In  order  to  understand  the  state  aid  formula,  one  must  be  familiar 
with  several  key  features  of  the  system:    equalization,  budget  levels, 
tax  base,  weighted  or  budget  enrollment,  per  pupil  costs,  and  allowable 
growth. 

Equal ization 

The  amount  of  money  contributed  by  the  state  to  individual  districts 
for  education  varies  on  a  statewide  basis  between  40  and  60  percent 
depending  on  the  property  tax  valuation  of  the  individual  districts. 
This  is  accomplished  by  having  each  district  tax  itself  at  a  uniform 
rate  of  $5.40  per  $1,000  assessed  property  valuation.    The  state  then 
pays  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  money  generated  through  the 
uniform  property  tax  levy  and  the  "foundation  level,"  which  is  a  percen- 
tage of  a  state  average  cost  per  pupil  figure  (see  Figure  9  and  the 


A  new  state  aid  formula  had  been  established  in  1972.    It  was  revised 
and  interlocked  with  the  REA  and  special  education  legislation  to 
create  the  overall  funding  scheme  to  support  the  REAs  and  special 
education. 
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Figure  9 
Foundation  Plan 
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discussion  below).    An  agricultural  tax  relief  adjustment  is  built  into 
the  system  which,  in  effect,  acts  as  an  indirect  school  credit  ouch  the 
same  way  that  a  Homestead  credit  does  for  residential  property.  Without 
this  relief,  the  average  mix  of  state  aid  to  local  property  tz*  contribu- 
tions for  education  would  be  closer  to  a  "50-50  split"  on  a  statewide 
basis. 

Budget  Levels 

Three  septate  budget  levels  are  used  to  establish  LEA  budget 
revenues  and  the  state's  contribution  to  education  (refer  to  Figure  9). 
The  Maximum  Authorized  Budget  refers  to  the  total  set  of  revenues  a 
district  has  available  to  it;  this  includes  unspent  balances,  ederal 
aid/greets,  and  any  special  state  aid  o\  budqet  adjustments.  Uurally, 
these  revenues  are  variable  from  district  to  district  and  fr     year  to 
year.    They  are  simply  added  to  the  controlled  budget  level,    sich  is 
the  critical  level  for  calculating  c:  district's  revenues. 

The  Controlled  Budget  is  calculated  by  multiplying  a  district's 
cost  per  pupil  from  the  previous  year  (plus  an  "allowable  growth"  factor 
—explained  below)  times  the  district's  weighted  enrollment.  Weighted 
enrollment  is  a  key  factor  in  special  education  funding  and  will  be 
discussed  in  greater  depth  below.    For  now,  understand  that  handicapped 
students  are  weighted  according  Lo  the  degree  of  services  th^y  require 
above  what  is  ordinarily  prjvidod  to  nonhand .capped  students.    In  effect, 
a  district's  weighted  enrollment  inflates  its  actual  student  enrollment 
(head  count),  thus  generating  additional  dollars  for  special  education 
instructional  services. 

Cost  per  pupil  i     llculated  as  the  sum  of  the  previous  year's  cost 
per  pupil  amount  plus     percent  growth  factor,  "allowable  growth,"  whic^ 
is  set  by  the  state  a, id  bastd  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index.     Once  per 
pupil  costs  are  calculated,  they  are  multiplied  by  a  district's  weighted 
enrollment  to  establish  the  Controlled  Budget  level.    Thus,  next  year's 
Controlled  Budget  for  a  district  is  last  year's  per  pupil  costs  plus  an 
allowable  growth  factor  times  this  year's  weighted  enrollment.  The 
allowable  growth  factor  had  risen  to  13.6  percent  by  1980-81  but  was 
reduced  to  5  percent  by  the  state  comptroller  for  the  1981-82  school 
year/ 

The  foundation  level  (refer  to  Figure  9)  is  the  level  to  which  the 
state  will  fund  education.    The  legislation  creating  the  funding  scheme 
established  this  level  at  77  percent  of  the  state  average  per  pupil 
costs.    State  aid  to  a  district  is  based  on  the  difference  between  the 
foundation  level  and  the  dollars  generated  through  the  uniform  property 
tax.    Districts  are  allied  to  levy  an  additional  property  tax  to  make 
jp  the  difference  between  the  foundation  level  and  the  controlled  budget 
level . 


^Actually,  allowable  growth  has  been  basec  on  a  different  index  a 
recent  years.   This  is  discussed  in  a  later  section. 

The  reason  for  the  downward  adjustment  and  its  impact  *"ill  be  ciscussed 
in  later  sections. 
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Funding  Media,  Educational,  and  Special  Education  Support  Services 

Total  revenues  for  the  REA's  various  services  are  generated  in 
different  ways  and  from  different  sources-    The  primary  distinction  is 
in  the  way  special  education  instructional  revenues  are  generated  compared 
to  the  ways  the  other  services,  including  special  education  support 
services,  are  generated.    A  further  distinction  can  be  made  between  the 
sources  of  special  education  support  services  revenues  and  those  for 
media  and  educational  services.    This  section  deals  with  these  latter 
distinctions,  whereas  the  next  section  is  devoted  exclusively  to  special 
education  instructional  services  revenues. 

The  ways  revenues  are  generated  for  media,  education  services,  and 
special  education  support  services  are  similar  in  that  they  are  based  on 
a  flat  charge  Der  pupil.    However,  the  sources  of  the  revenues  (i.e., 
who  pays  the  flat  charge)  are  different.    Media  and  educational  services 
are  charged  directly  to  districts,  whereas  special  education  support 
services  are  paid  for  through  a  combination  of  state  aid  and  property 
taxes,  1n  the  same  proportional  mix  as  the  state  and  local  contributions 
to  general  education  funding. 

Media  Services 

Revenues  for  media  services  are  based  on  a  fixed  cost  per  pupil 
times  the  total  REA  enrollment  (public  and  nonpublic).  The  current  rate 
is  $16  per  pupil  on  a  statewide  basis,  although  the  amount  varies  somewhat 
among  REAs.    The  $16  figure  has  risen  from  a  level  set  in  the  original 
legislation  of  $fa  per  pupil.    As  services  and  costs  increased,  the  rate 
rose  and,  finally,  in  1978,  the  costs  of  media  services  were  allowed  to 
increase  each  year  at  the  rate  of  allowable  growth  established  for  the 
state  aid  foundation  plan.    The  source  of  revenue  for  media  services  is 
che  property  taxes  collected  by  each  district.    Thus,  media  services  are 
paid  for  by  local  citizens  exclusively. 

Educational  Services 

Revenues  for  educational  services  are  generated  in  the  *ame  manner 
as  those  for  media  services;  public  and  nonpublic  school  enrollment  is 
counted  in  the  overall  enrollment  figure.    The  current  rate  for  educa- 
tional services  is  $21  per  child  on  a  std  ewide  basis,  with  less  than  1 
dollar  variance  across  REAs.    Like  the  rate  for  media  services,  the 
educational  services  rate  increases  at  the  state  rate  of  allowable 
growth.    Here,  too,  educational  services  costs  are  paid  for  by  local 
citizens  via  the  uniform  property  tax. 

Special  Education  Support  Services 

Although  the  support  services  revenue  generating  scheme  is  similar 
to  that  used  for  media  and  educational  services,  there  are  several 
fundar^ntal  differences.    First,  funds  for  support  services  are  drawn 
from  -to  state  aid  formula.    That  is,  when  the  state  calculates  the 
state  average  per  pupil  cost  from  which  it  calculates  the  foundation 
level,  the  state  average  per  pupil  cost  for  support  services  is  included. 
Therefore,  specie!  education  support  services  are  funded  through  a 
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combination  of  state  aid  and  local  property  taxes  in  the  same  proportional 

mix  as  state  aid  and  local  taxes  are  usod  to  fund  general  education.  The 

state  assumes  responsibility  for  support  services  costs  in  proportion  to 
its  share  of  general  education  costs. 

Second,  although  support  services  costs  are  based  on  a  flat  charge 
per  pupil  like  media  and  educational  services  costs,  the  way  student 
enrollment  is  figured  is  different.    Student  enrollment  used  to  generate 
support  services  revenues  is  based  on  the  total  weighted  public  school 
enro  lr,   .t  for  the  entire  REA  catchment  area.    Remember  that  the  weighted 
enrollment  is  an  inflated  enrollment  figure  based  on  weights  assigned  to 
handicapped  students  according  to  the  degree  of  services  they  need.  On 
a  statewide  basis,  the  1981-82  average  rate  per  pupil  for  special  educa- 
tion support  services  is  $88,  which  increases  each  year  based  on  the 
allowable  growth  factor.    The  Midland  REA's  support  services  allotment 
is  a  little  over  $92  this  year. 

Another  Important  distinction  between  the  way  media  and  educational 
services  revenues  are  generated  and  the  way  support  services  revenues 
are  generated  has  become  moot  in  recent  years,  but  it  is  interesting 
from  a  developmental  perspective.    Originally,  the  legislature  provided 
additional  funds  for  support  services  (beyond  allowable  growth)  for  "new 
and  expanded  programs."    REA  support  service  costs  were  allowed  to 
increase  beyond  allowable  growth  for  a  five-year  period.    Each  REA  could 
submit  plans  and  budgets  for  new  or  expanded  services  beyond  the  leval 
of  allowable  growth.    This  was  logical  and  necessary  in  tho  early  years 
of  the  REA  as  they  expanded  to  full  service  capacity.    However,  as  state 

b^auSieof,Ho|Il?!'n^SarCe  I*?*'  T0re  ]mP°r1*ntly.  as  LEA  budgets  decreased 
because  of  declining  enrollments  and  the  REA  budgets  increased  because 

of  support  services  budgets  that  could  grow  at  an  increased  rate,  local 
districts  and,  in  turn,  legislators  became  dissatisfied  with  the  system 
and  it  was  subsequently  changed.    In  fact,  the  "new  and  expanded  services" 
dollars  were  discontinued  after  three  years  of  the  planned  five-year 
period.    Currently,  special  education  support  services  budgets  are  tied 
to  enrollment  (weighted)  and  allowed  to  grow  only  by  the  allowable 
growth  factor. 

There  is  currently  a  great  deal  of  concern  over  the  manner  in  which 
special  education  support  services  are  funded.    The  concern  centers  on 
two  aspects  of  the  revenue  generating  scheme:    the  assumption  that  per 
pupil  support  services  costs  are  relatively  constant  across  REAs  and  the 
wisdom  of  basing  support  services  costs  on  enrollment,  parcicularly  in  a 
declining  enrollment  situation.  ' 

The  debate  revives  around  two  issues.    First,  some  directors  of 
special  education  argue  that  support  service  needs  cannot  be  assumed  to 
be  the  same  across  REAs.    They  point  to  greater  numbers  of  hanJicapped 
n^S-'  concsntrat1?ns  of  more  t  averely  handicapped  students,  total 
nonpublic  school  enrollment,  economic  factors,  population  density,  drop- 
out rate,  rate  of  absenteeism,  and  general  achievement  level  as  contri- 
buting to  disproportionate  needs  across  REAs.    Secondly,  reduced  enroll- 
ments do  not  necessarily  correspond  to  reductions  in  the  need  for  support 
services.    This  is  particularly  troublesome  for  rural  REAs  where  sparcity 
is  a  factor  and  results  in  children  receiving  fewer  services  than  they 
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need  because  of  additional  travel  demands  placed  upon  fewer  support 
staff.    Travel  or  "windshield  time"  is,  of  course,  subtracted  from 
direct  service  time. 

While  no  definitive  answer  to  the  di sproportional ity  of  needs  issue 
is  available,  a  state  study  of  the  problem  has  snown  that  two  factors 
may  be  indicative  of  unequal  needs:    square  miles  covered  per  support 
staff  member  and  nonpublic  school  enrollment.    Although  the  latter 
factor  is  not  a  major  concern  to  the  Midland  REA  since  it  serves  only  4 
percent  of  the  state  nonpublic  school  enrollment  (compared  to  other  REAs 
that  serve  much  larger  proportions,  ranging  up  tc  21  percent),  the 
spare ity  factor  is  a  concern. 

The  Midland  REA  ranks  second  among  the  REAs  in  terms  of  sparcity; 
it  serves  6  students  per  square  mile  with  each  support  staff  member 
averaging  57  square  miles  of  coverage  (the  state  average  is  11  students 
per  square  mile  and  31  square  miles  of  coverage).    *n  fact>  the  combina- 
tion of  a  reduced  allowable  growth  factor  for  1981-d2  and  the  state's 
fastest  declining  enrollment  caused  the  reduction  in  Midland  support 
staff  (seven  positions)  discussed  earlier.    Even  though  the  reduction  in 
force  did  not  seriously  affect,  support  service  delivery  this  time  because 
all  but  one  of  the  positions  we«*e  unfilled,  further  drops  in  Midla^ 
enrollment  and  continuance  of  the  policy  of  alloting  support  service 
revenues  on  the  basis  of  enrollment  are  likely  to  have  adverse  effects 
on  the  delivery  of  support  services  in  the  future. 

Flow-Through  Dollars 

The  revenues  to  support  media,  educational,  and  special  education 
support  services  "flow-through"  trie  local  districts'  budgets.    That  is, 
the  amount  of  money  che  REA  generates  to  support  its  operation  simply 
aPPears.  ln  the  local  budgets  of  each  district  because  it  is  generated  on 
the  basis  of  the  enrollment  of  each  district  in  the  area  it  serves.  One 
must  understand  that  this  money  does  not  belong  to  the  LEA;  it  belonqs 
to  the  REA  and  would  not  be  available  to  the  LEA  in  any  event.    Fronf  a 
bookkeeping  standpoint,  the  money  does  not  pass  f«*om  the  LEAs  to  the 
REA;  ratner,  it  comes  to  the  REA  directly  from  the  state  on  a  quarterly 
basis.    And  whereas  this  may  sound  simple  and  quite  logical,  it  is  one 
of  the  REA's  biggest  problems;  the  districts'  perception  has  been  that 
the  REA  is  taking  their  revenues. 

The  problem  was  particularly  bad  when  tni    EA  special  education 
su5pPca  services  budget  was  growing  beyond  the  allowable  growth  factor 
ana  LEA  budgets,  ove-  the  same  period,  were  shrinking  because  of  declin- 
ing enrollments.    Moreover,  it  was  mostly  because  of  this  faulty  percep- 
tion of  the  REA  as  the  "rich  new  kid"  nn  the  education  scene  and  the 
reaction  of  the  LEAs,  who  watched  their  budgets  shrink,  that  caused  the 
legislature  to  curtail  support  services  growth  by  basing  it,  like  general 
education  fimding,  on  student  enrollment. 

Educating  the  public  and,  particularly,  the  LEAs  about  this  fiscal 
quirk  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  major  activity  for  the  REAs,  in- 
cluding the  Midland  agency.    Although  these  public  relations  efforts 
have  paid  off  to  a  degree,  particularly  with  superintendents,  the  issue 
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remains  as  a  "bone  of  contention"  in  the  minds  of  local  school  boards 
and  community  members.    In  fact,  it  threatens  the  very  survival  of  the 
REA  system  and  has  had  particularly  negative  effects  on  the  perceptions 
of  special  education  services  (because  so  many  dollars  are  generated) 
and  educational  services  (because  they  are  so  amorphous).    Media  services 
seem  to  have  escaped  these  negative  perceptions  because  of  their  visi- 
bility and  tangibility.    Reactions  of  the  LEAs  *ange  from  elimination  of 
the  funding  for  these  services  to  transfer  of  the  funds  to  local  control. 
What  is  alarming  with  respect  to  special  education  services  is  that  a 
"backlash"  of  sorts  is  beginning  to  be  voiced.    Local  district  consti- 
tuents are  beginning  to  resent  the  amount  of  resources  they  see  being 
spent  on  special  education;    remember,  the  Midland  REA  j_s  special  educa- 
tion to  them. 

The  saddest  thing,  of  course,  is  that  this  perception  of  the  REA  as 
somehow  taking  from  LEAs  (or  getting  something  that  the  LEAs  aren't 
getting)  is  a  false  one  which  derives  from  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  REA  concept  and  its  goal  to  improve  educational  services  on  an  area 
basis  by  equalizing  services  to  all  children.    Moreover,  these  issues 
most  likely  would  not  have  developed  if  the  growth  period  of  the  REAs 
had  not  coincided  with  restrictions  on  LEA  budgets.   And  even  though  the 
recent  fiscal  restrictions  placed  on  the  REAs  by  the  legislature  may 
alleviate  some  LEA  concerns  (by  no  means  at  no  cost  to  the  quality 
and/or  extent  of  services),  the  flow-through  funding  procedure  remains 
as  an  irritant  to  many  local  school  boards  and  administrators.  The 
State  Association  of  School  Administrators  has  studied  the  problem  and 
suggested  that  the  procedure  be  changed.    Of  course,  one  solution  to  the 
problem  would  be  to  give  REAs  taxing  authority. 

The  success  of  the  REA  concept  and  the  special  education  mandate  is 
predicated  on  the  availability  of  ample  resources  with  which  to  comply. 
Ironically,  it  is  this  very  thing,  availability  of  resources,  that  now 
threatens  the  REA  network  and  the  special  education  mandate.  Some 
positive  gains  have  been  made  lately,  however.    The  REA  has  worked  hard 
to  educate  district  superintendents  about  the  flow-through  issue  and  the 
superintendents,  in  turn,  have  worked  to  enlighten  local  school  boards. 
The  superintendents  who  have  been  won  over  have  taken  the  case  to  their 
school  boards  by  explaining  the  flow-through  mechanism  to  the  board, 
detailing  the  procedure  and  its  purpose,  and  making  the  point  that  the 
regional  agencies  use  the  flow-through  dollars  to  help  small  schools 
survive.    As  a  result  of  such  efforts,  '.he  general  feeling  is  that 
resentment  has  lessened  to  a  ^nree,  but  that  further  effort  is  needed 
to  ^each  more  people  with  the  u.ssage,  particularly  in  the  smallest 
Heartland  districts. 

Funding  REA  and  LEA  Special  Education  Instructional  Programs 

Revenues  for  special  education  instructional  programs  are  generated 
and  distributed  differently  than  the  dollars  for  special  education 
support  services.    To  understand  the  system,  one  must  be  familiar  with, 
among  others,  two  key  ideas:    weighting  and  tuition. 
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Weighting  Plan 


Special  education  instructional  programs  are  developed  along  a 
"continuum  of  services"  model.    The  continuum  ranges  from  the  least 
restrictive  placement  options  such  as  supplemental  assistance  (special 
adaptations  which  allow  the  student  to  remain  full-time  in  a  regular 
classroom)  and  resource  room  program  (student  attends  regular  classes 
nearly  all  day  and  receives  additional  help  in  a  resource  setting)  to 
the  most  restrictive  setting  which  is  a  self-contained  special  program 
in  which  the  student  receives  his  total  program  in  a  separate  classroom, 
building  and,  in  the  most  severe  cases,  possibly  a  residential  facility 
in  the  region,  state,  or  in  another  state. 

The  placement  of  a  child  in  any  program  is  determined  more  by  the 
severity  of  the  handicapping  condition  and,  thus,  the  level  of  services 
required,  than  the  type  of  disability  itself.    For  example,  a  learning 
disabled  child  may  be  assigned  to  a  regular  class  plus  resource  room 
assistance,  or  a  special  class  with  integration  Into  the  regular  program, 
or  a  self-contained  class.    The  placement  depends  more  upon  the  severity 
of  the  learning  disability  and  the  teacher-student  ratio  necessary  to 
provide  appropriate  instruction  fian  on  the  fact  that  the  child  has  a 
learning  disability  per  se. 

Table  J5  provides  the  weights  assigned  to  different  instructional 
placements,  describes  the  programming  criteria  for  each  placement  and 
indicates  the  student-teacher  ratio.    The  weighting  plan  is  integrated 
into  the  total  educational  finance  system,  the  School  Foundation  Plan. 
As  such,  xcess  costs"  (above  the  costs  of  instruction  in  the 

regular  p.  ^.-...)  for  special  education  instruction  are  borne  by  both  the 
state  and  the  local  district  1n  the  same  proportional  mix  as  general 
education  financing  which  is  based  on  local  wealth.    A  district's  cost 
per  pupil  (prior  year's  cost  per  pupil  plus  allowable  growth)  becomes 
the  1.0  weight  of  regular  students  and,  thus,  determines  the  funds 
generated  for  excess  special  education  instructional  costs. 

A  student  identified  as  requiring  special  education  is  assigned  a 
weight  of  1.7,  2.0,  or  4.0  and,  therefore,  generates  special  education 
dollars  at  the  weight  times  the  district  per  pupil  cost.    Students  who 
are  enrolled  in  the  district  on  December  1  of  one  year  make  up  the 
special  education  student  enrollment  count,  which  is  used  to  generate 
the  district's  special  education  instructional  budget  for  the  following 
year.    Multiplying  the  total  of  the  weights  for  all  handicapped  students 
counted  on  December  1  by  the  district's  cost  per  pupil  (last  year's  cost 
per  pupil  plus  allowable  growth)  yields  the  district's  special  education 
budget  for  the  next  year. 

School  districts  account  for  the  total  dollars  generated  via  the 
weighting  plan  1n  a  separate  special  education  budget.    This  includes 
the  1.0  funds,  the  equivalent  of  the  amount  generated  by  regular  educa- 
tion students.    However,  an  accounting  mechanism  1s  used  to  transfer  the 
1.0  funds,  or  a  portion  of  those  funds,  back  Into  the  regular  program 
budget.  These  monies  are  used  then  to  cover  the  costs  of  regular  trans- 
portation (not  specialized),  operation  and  maintenance,  administration, 
and  integration  costs,  which  are  costs  Incurred  by  the  regular  program 
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Table  5 


PI aceiiierit^  Options,  Weights,  and  Maximum  CI  ass  Size 


Placement 
 Type  _ .  _ 

Supplemental 
Assistance 


Weight 
1.7 


Cri  teria 


Regular  educational  program  with  supportive 
programs,  services,  materials,  equipment, 
and/or  transportation. 


Maximum  Number 
of  Students 
Per  Teacher 

10 


Resource  Teachi  ng  1.7 
Program 


Special  Class  with  1.7 
Integration 

Self-Contained  2.0 
Class 


Self -Contained  4-0 
Class 

Special  Day  School/  4.0 
Residential  Fac i 1 1 ty 


Regular  education  program  in  addition  to 
special  education  resource  teaching 
program. 

Special  education  class  with  integration 
in  the  regular  education  program. 

Self-contained  special  education  class 
for  moderately  handicapped  students. 


Self-contained  special  education  class 
for  severely  handicapped  students. 

Special  day  school,  boarding  school,  or 
residential  facility. 


18 


12  (el anen tary) 

15  (secondary) 

8  (preschool) 

8  (elementary) 

10  (secondary) 


1 


Programs  for  hearing  impaired  students  have  a  maximum  of  10  students  per  teacher. 
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when  the  student  is  integrated  into  regular  classes.    Table  6  shows  the 
portion  of  the  1.0  costs  that  are  returned  to  the  regular  program  by 
special  program  type. 

Using  the  1981-82  state  average  per  pupil  costs  of  $1  ,940,  Table  I 
provides  an  example  of  the  regular  program  flow-back  funds. 

Tui  tion 

Once  a  district  has  generated  its  special  education  budget,  it  has 
four  options  for  providing  special  education  instructional  services 
according  to  the  specifications  that  accompany  each  weighted  program 
type:    provide, the  program  itself,  send  the  student  to  a  program  operated 
by  another  LEAA,  send  the  student  to  a  program  operated  by  the  REA,  or 
send  the  student  to  a  program  operated  by  another  public  or  private 
agency. 

For  the  last  three  options,  the  district  must  pay  tuition  for  the 
student  to  attend  a  program  operated  by  another  agency.    Tuition  is 
calculated  by  dividing  the  real  costs  of  the  program  by  the  number  of 
students  it  serves.    No  matter  which  option  is  selected,  the  money 
generated  by  the  student's  weighting  is  used  to  cover  the  costs  of 
providing  the  program.  The  Heartland  REA  central  administrative  office 
provides  the  accounting  services  necessary  to  transfer  tuition  dollars 
from  LEAs  to  the  REA.    Districts  transfer  tuition  dollars  for  LEA  pro- 
grams on  their  own. 

Special  Education  Funding  Adjustments 

As  one  might  imagine,  there  are  a  number  of  circumstances  which 
might  occur  for  any  given  LEA  that  would  send  the  weighting  scheme  into 
a  tail  spin;  a  student  requiring  a  special  education  program  moves  into 
the  district  after  December  1,  transportation  costs  overextend  the 
budget,  programs  operate  at  less  than  capacity,  and  so  on.    To  account 
for  these  and  other  situations  which  might  require  some  sort  of  adjust- 
ments to  be  made,  the  state  maintains  the  State  Budget  Review  Committee 
(SBRC).    The  SBRC  has  two  primary  functions.    First,  it  reviews  all  LEA 
special  education  budgets  and  provides  a  mechanism  to  make  up  deficits 
and  adjust  surpluses.    Second,  it  reviews  special  education  pupil  and 
finance  data  and  makes  adjustments  (up  to  .2)  in  the  weightings  on  an 
annual  basis. 

Let  us  first  describe  how  LEA  special  education  budget  deficits  are 
handled.    When  the  economy  was  in  better  shape,  making  up  deficits  was  a 
simple  mutter.    The  state  would  give  the  district  the  money  to  cover  the 
deficit  in  the  form  of  additional  state  aid.    Now  that  the  economy  has 
turned  down,  however,  the  state  no  longer  has  the  resources  to  be  so 
generous.    In  a  deficit  situation  the  SBRC  now  routinely  grants  the  LEA 
permission  to  include  additional  allowable  growth  in  its  next  year's 
budget.    (The  needed  money  is  taken  from  the  general  education  account 
and  made  up  the  following  year  through  the  adjustment  in  allowable 


The  tuition  option  does  not  exist  for  the  resource  program  type  because 
of  all  LEAs  provide  their  own  resource  rooms. 
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Table  6 

Percent  of  Regular  Program  Costs  Reti'rned  by  Placement  Type 


Placement 
Type 


Supplemental 
Assistance 


Integration 
Total 

Integration 


Percent  of  1.0  Costs 
Returned  to  Regular 
Weight  Program  Budget 

1.7  100 


Resource  Teaching 
Program 


Considerable 
Integration 


1.7 


100 


Special  Class 
with  Integration 


Some 

Integration 


1.7 


45 


Self -Contained 
Class 


Little 
Integration 


2.0 


30 


Sel f-Contained 
Class 


No 

Integration 


4.0 


25 
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Table  7 

Regular  program  Flow  Back  Funds  by  Weights 


D1         ,  Percent  Flow  Dollars  Flow  Special 

Placement  1981-82  Per  Total  Dollars  Generated      Back  of  1.0  Back  to  Regular  Program 

Type  Pue!l_Costs  Weight    (Weight  x  Cost  Per  Pupil)    Regular  Costs  Program    _  Dollars 

Supplemental  $1,940  1.7                   $3,298                       100  $1,940  $1,358 
Assistance 


Resource  Teaching       $1,940         1.7  $3,298  100  $1,940 

Program 


$1,358 


Special  Class  $1,940  1.7  $3,298  45  $    873  $2  425 

with  Integration 

Self-Contained  $1,940         2.0  $3,880  30  $    582  $3  298 

Class  *  ' 

Self-Contained  $1,940         4.0  $7,760  25  $    485  $7,275 

CI  ds  s 


33S 


9 
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growth.)    Naturally,  this  means  that  the  district  must  Increase  the 
local  tax  levy  to  generate  the  dollars;  this  is  not  looked  upon  as  an 
attractive  course  of  action,  as  one  might  imagine.    The  SBRC  and  the  DPI 
realize  that  this  1s  not  a  workable  solution  for  the  long  term.  Ironi- 
cally, most  of  the  money  needed  to  make  up  LEA  special  education  budget 
deficits  is  available  in  the  state  but  cannot  be  gathered  up  or  used  by 
the  SBRC.    The  money  exists  in  the  form  of  special  education  budget 
surpluses  in  other  LEAs. 

The  SBRC  reviews  the  budgets  each  year  of  those  LEAs  showing  a 
positive  special  education  balance.    The  SBRC  routinely  allows  these 
LEAs  to  apply  balances  over  five  percent  to  the  subsequent  year's  special 
education  budget.    To  do  this,  the  LEA  simply  reduces  the  local  tax  levy 
for  the  following  year  and  the  SBRC  reduces  the  state  aid  amount  propor- 
tionately.   The  SBRC  permits  LEAs  to  keep  balances  of  five  percent  or 
less  and  apply  them  to  the  next  year's  special  education  budget  without 
a  concomitant  adjustment  in  state  aid  or  property  taxes.    Either  situa- 
tion works  to  the  advantage  of  the  LEA  with  a  special  education  budget 
surplus.    The  problem  with  this  arrangement  1s  that  the  SBRC  cannot 
recoup  the  excess  funds  from  these  districts;  it  can  only  allow  them  to 
apply  those  funds  to  next  year's  special  education  budget  in  one  of  the 
two  ways  described  above.    If  the  SBRC  could  recoup  the  state  aid  por- 
tion of  those  surplus  funds,  it  could  create  a  fund  to  be  used  to  cover 
the  costs  of  LEAs  which  ended  the  year  with  a  special  education  deficit. 
In  fact,  the  SBRC  has  approved  a  plan  and  submitted  it  to  the  state 
legislature  which  would,  in  effect,  zero  out  all  LEA  special  education 
budgets  at  the  end  of  each  year.    If  approved,  the  plan  would  eliminate 
situations  in  which  some  LEAs  show  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year 
while  others  are  caught  short.    It  is  pending  currently. 

In  addition  to  dealing  with  LEA  special  education  budget  deficits 
and  surpluses,  the  SBRC  is  responsible  for  reviewing  and,  if  necessary, 
adjusting  the  weights  assigned  to  various  special  education  program 
types.  Baseu  on  real  cost. data  for  the  state,  the  SBRC  has  the  authority 
to  adjust  any  of  the  weights  by  a  .2  increment  and  has  done  so  on  several 
occasions  since  1975-76.    The  original  weights  were  set  at  1.8,  2.2,  and 
4.4.    Between  1975-76  and  1981-82,  the  1.8  was  reduced  to  its  current 
1.7;  the  2.2  weight  was  reduced  to  its  current  2.0;  and  the  original  4.4 
weight  was  reduced  twice,  from  4.4  to  4.2  and  then  again  from  4.2  to  its 
current  4.0  level.    The  weights  for  1982-83  and  1983-84  have  been  announced 
1.7,  2.2,  and  3.8,  and  1.7,  2.2,  and  3.6,  respectively. 

Thus,  we  see  that  this  state's  version  of  the  pupil  weighting 
system  addresses  adequately  some  of  the  major  disadvantages  of  the 
general  weighting  system  approach.    In  fact,  state  officials  are  very 
proud  of  the  entire  special  education  funding  system;  and,  indeed,  they 
have  every  right  to  beam.    Table  JJ  compares  special  education  instruc- 
tional costs  between  1975-76  (the  start  of  the  REA  delivery  system)  and 
last  year's  total  instructional  program  expenditures  and  expenditures  by 
program  type. 

The  DPI  was  quick  to  point  out  to  the  state  legislature  that, 
although  total  costs  increased  over  this  period  because  of  a  72.8  percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  served  and  unprecedented  inflation, 

y&  44   3  4  0 


Table  8 

Comparison  of  1975-76  anj  1980-81  Instructional  Costs  Per  Pupil 

Placement  1980-81 
Type  1975-76  Costs        irsO-81  Co-,ts        Adjusted  Costs1 

Resource  Teaching  2,165  2,836  1,815 

Program 

Self-Contained  1,786  2,760  1,766 

with  Integration 

Self-Contained  2,253  3,754  2,402 

Class 

Preschool  3,914  3,456  2,211 

Class 

Self-Contained  3,167  6-133  3,924 

Class 


TOTAL 
E 

1 


Adjusted  for  inflation  to  1975-76  dollars. 

2 

72.8  percent  increase  in  pupils  served. 

3 

58.9  percent  increase  in  buying  power  of  dollars. 


Total  Per  Pupil  2,147  3,086  1,975 


EXPENDITURES  59,013,892  146,554,0912  93,782,6143 
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the  REA  system  has  been  very  cost-effective  in  that  it  has  been  able  to 
serve  students  for  less  cost  per  pupil  in  virtually  every  program  cate- 
gory when  1980-81  dollars  are  adjusted  for  inflation.    Needless  to  say, 
the  legislature  was  impressed;  these  figures  represent  a  58.9  percent 
increase  in  the  buying  power  of  the  dollars  they  had  allocated  for 
special  education. 

Another  feature  of  the  special  education  funding  system  (instruc- 
tional dollars  only)  that  pleases  the  DPI  and  the  legislature  is  the 
accuracy  with  which  total  costs  are  predicted.    For  example,  total 
statewide  expenditures  for  1981-82  were  2.2  percent  below  the  $161 
million  allocated  under  the  weighting  scheme,  an  impressive  accounting 
feat.    That  suits  the  legislature  particularly  well  since  it  operates 
under  a  mandated  balanced  budget. 

One  should  not  assume  that  these  accomplishments  have  made  state 
officials  blind  to  the  remaining  funding  problems.    Indeed,  they  are 
painfully  aware  of  the  fact  that  special  education  budgets  at  the  LEA 
level  less  often  balance  out  as  well  as  the  state's  budget.    The  DPI 
continues  to  make  proposals  to  the  legislature  which  it  believes  will 
remedy  the  situation  for  the  locals. 

P.L.  94-142  Special  Education  Funds 

As  prescribed  in  P.L.  94-142,  the  state  education  agency  receives 
the  entitlement  based  on  the  state-wide  child  count,  keeps  25  percent, 
and  passes  the  remaining  75  to  the  LEAs  via  the  REAs.  The  money  passes 
from  the  state  to  the  locals  through  the  REAs  because  each  REA  submits  a 
consolidated  application1  on  behalf  of  itself  and  its  member  LEAs. 
Remember,  the  state  views  each  REA  as  the  specTaT  education  program, 
encompassing  all  REA  programs  as  well  as  those  of  the  member  LEAs. 
Thus,  the  state's  fiscal  management  of  P.L.  94-142  monies  is  quite 
simple;  funds  are  distributed  to  the  15  REAs  on  the  basis  of  their 
respective  handicapped  child  counts.    The  REAs  then,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  pass  funds  on  to  its  member  LEAs.    However,  the 
circumstances  in  this  state  are  extraordinary  when  it  comes  to  what  P  L. 
94-142  monies  are  used  for. 

State  Entitlement.    The  Special  Education  Division  3f  the  DPI 
maintained  25  percent  of  the  1981-82  P.L.  94-142  dollars,  or  $3.13 
million,  to  fund  three  aspects  of  overall  special  education  operation: 
direct  administrative  costs,  costs  of  providing  program  support  and 
technical  assistance  to  local  and  intermediate  education  agencies,  and 
costs  of  instructional  and  support  services  for  children  who  are  served 
in  programs  that  the  state  operates  on  a  regional  or  statewide  basis. 

The  total  P.L.  94-142  dollars  received  by  the  state  in  1981-82  was 
$13.3  million.    This  amounts  to  5.8  percent  of  the  total  state  special 
education  costs  for  support  services  ($56.5  million),  special  education 


An  application  submitted  for  P.L.  94-142  funds  by  more  than  one  educa- 
tion agency. 
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instructional  programs  ($74.5  million),  and  the  regular  c nation  portion 
(the  1.0  weight)  of  the  costs  associated  with  providing  special  education 
programming  ($86.5  million)— a  tctal  state  cost  of  $217.5  mi  1 1  ion  If 
only  excess  costs  (above  regular  education  costs)  are  considered  ($56.5 
million  plus  $74.5  million  or  $131  million),         94-142  revenues,  at 
$13.3  million,  amoun*  to  10.2  percent  of  ths  total. 

REA  Entitlement.    In  its  application  +.o  the  federal  government  for 
P.L.  94-142  funds,  the  DPI  assures  that  the  monies  will  not  be  co-mingled 
with  state  special  education  dollars,  that  they  will  be  used  to  supple- 
ment and  increase  state  and  local  funds  expended  for  special  education 
and  that  they  will  not  be  used  *o  supplant  state  and  local  special 
education  dollars.    Because  S!"-'  2001  created  a  state*   a  special  education 
delivery  system  and  the  fiscal  resources  to  sustain  u  prior  to  P.L. 
94-142,  the  state  earmarked  the  P.L.  94-142  dollars  to  supplement  axd 
i'Xiease  the  preschool  handicapped  programs  offered  in  each  REA.  State 
dollars  for  special  education  instructional  and  support  programs  are 
generated  on  the  basis  of  a  weighted  student,  enrollment  procedure. 
Thus,  in  order  to  generate  dollars,  a  handicapoed  child  must  be  enrolled 
in  school.    Children  who  are  age  five  and  youi  ^er  are  not  ordinarily 
enrolled  in  school  and,  therefore,  do  not  generate  resources  to  support 
the^r  education  under  the  weighting  scheme.    Under  the  P.L.  94-142 
"supplement  not  supplant"  provision,  the  state  had  to  use  the  federal 
do<  ars  for  pr""rams  they  were  not  already  providing.    Since  SF  2001 
generated  resources  for  all  children  except  those  too  young  to  be  en- 
rolled in  school,  the  P.L.  94-142  monies  naturally  a.e  useC  to  provide 
early  childhood  education  and  the  necessary  support  services. 

Thus,  we  find  a  situation  in  which  a  state  provides  all  services 
required  by  P.L.  94-142  without  the  use  of  P.L.  94-142  aollars  and,  more 
importantly,  uses  those  dollars  to  go  beyond  the  law  to  serve  a  popula- 
tion that  is  generally  not  provided  for  in  it.    All  in  all,  a  very 
fortuitous  situation  for  young  handicapped  children  and  their  parents  in 
this  state.    And,  as  we  shall  see,  the  benefits  that  accrue  are  very 
impressive— for  the  youngsters,  their  parents,  the  community,  and  the 
school s .   

REA  Revenues  and  Expenditures 

Given  the  above  description  of  the  system  used  to  generate  and 
distribute  dollars  for  media  services,  educational  services,  *nd  special 
educaiion  instructional  and  support  services,  this  section  presents  the 
breakdown  of  revenues  generated  by  the  Midland  REA  during  the  1981-82 
school  year.    Because  Midland  expenditures  were  presented  much  earlier 
in  the  story,  they  will  be  briefly  recapitulated  here  so  that  revenues 
and  expenditures  can  be  compared  side  by  side. 

Total  R£»  Revenues  &r->  Expenditures.    Figure  10  lists  the  revenues 
and  expenditures  for  the  u,.ai  Midland  REA  operation.  You  will  recall 
from  earlier  discussion  that  "tuition  dollars"  are  uaid  by  LEAs  to  the 
REA  for  providing  requested  special  educam  n  instruction. 1  programs  and 
that  "flow-through"  dollars  are  funds  generated  on  the  basis  of  student 
enrollment  which  are  used  to  provide  special  education  support  services 
and  media  and  education  services.  The  revenue  figure  for  "federal  grants" 
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Figure  10 

Revenues  by  Purees/Expenditures  by  Program  Costs 


too*  Scfteoi  Pu/cftNM 
t «% 

ini«r««i  on  mmimwi  4  Mt«c 
1% 


PROGRAM  REVENUES 

Tuition  Dollars  from  Ins* 

tional  Programs  1,069,138 
Flow  Through  (State  4  Local 

Tax  Dollars)  4,236,373 

Federal  Grants  538,085 

Local  School  Purchases  84,815 

4nteresf  on  Investments  &  M1sc  47,499 

TOTAL  $5, $75, m 


3IRECT  PROGRAM  COSTS 

Special  Education  Support  3,102,044 

Special  Education  Instruct .onal  9684555 

Educational  Services  558,931 

Media  Services  535/36 

Administration  238,615 

Plant  Operation  5  Maintenance  219,755 

'Otal  55,522,337 
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includes  the  P.L.  94-142  dollars  passed  from  the  DPI  to  the  REA  to 
support  preschool  programs.    The  pie  graphs  for  total  revenues  and  total 
direct  program  costs  per  division  provide  a  further  illustration  of  the 
extent  to  which  special  education  dominates  REA  operations. 

A  small  proportion  of  the  budget  surplus  of  $352,873  (6  percent) 
represents  outstanding  purchases.    Most  of  the  surplus,  however,  repre- 
sents excess  special  education  support  service  dollars  which  resulted 
from  the  inability  of  the  REA  to  fill  some  support  positions.    The  state 
recently  has  paid  close  attention  to  support  services  budget  balances. 
There  is  talk  among  the  REA  directors  of  special  education  that  the 
state  may  attempt  to  recapture  these  dollars.    Currently,  the  REA  can 
carry  these  funds  over  into  the  next  budget  year. 

The  total  amount  of  money  spent  for  instructional  programs  by  the 
Midland  REA  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  of  instructional  dollars 
spent  by  the  entire  Midland  area.    Table  9  indicates  the  total  number  of 
dollars  spent  by  the  Midland  LEAs  for  instructional  programs,  as  well  as 
a  breakdown  by  program  types.    Additionally,  the  table  provides  an 
indication  of  the  proportion  of  students  in  each  program  type  who  are 
served  by  their  home  LEA  versus  those  who  are  "tuitioned  out"  to  other 
LEAs,  the  REA,  or  to  other  agencies.    Calculating  the  proportion  of 
total  Midland  instructional  dollars  allocated  to  LtAs  versus  the  REA 
indicates  that  the  REA  rece  ves  only  11  percent  of  the  instructional 
dollars.    The  proportion  of  students  served  in  instructional  programs 
offered  by  the  REA  is  even  less  since  the  REA  tmds  to  serve  low  inci- 
dence, higher  weighted  student  populations. 
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Table  9 

Midland  Area  Special  Education  Instructional  Dollars  Generated  1981-82 


Placement 
.  Ilfie  .  _ _ 


Weig.:t 


Supplemental  1.7 
Assistance 

Resource  Teaching  1.7 
Program 

Special  Class  1.7 
with  Integration 

Self-Contained  2.0 
Class 

Preschool1  2.0 
Handicap 

Preschool  4.0 
Handicap 

Selt-Contained  4.0 
Class 

lotal 


Number  of  Students 
Home  LEA         Tuitioned  Out 


Total  Students  ? 
and  Expenditures 


15 
1,677 
336 
63 


30 
2,135 


0 
9 

129 
124 
64 
28 
143 
497 


Preschool  d„d  4  0  paid  tor  with  P.L.  94-142  dollars, 
iotdl  students  enrolled  by  December  1,  1981. 


Total 


15 
1,686 
465 
187 
73 
33 
173 


2,632 


Total  Dollars 


47,030 
5,699,079 
1,426,918 
663,300 
260,034 
264,819 
1,331,172 
9,692,352 


Students 


14 
1,673 
423 
165 
66 
34 
169 


2,544 
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AUTHORITY  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


Since  the  passage  of  P.L.  94-142,  most  states  have  amended  existing 
state  laws  or  created  new  ones  to  assure  compliance  with  the  federal 
statute.    Such  was  not  the  case  in  this  state,  however.    As  we  have 
noted  in  previous  sections,  the  state  special  education  law  here  existed 
prior  to  the  passage  of  P.L.  94-142  in  1975,    Not  one  word  of  the  state 
law  has  been  changed  as  a  result  of  P.L.  94-142.    There  was  no  need  to 
do  so. 

P.L.  94-142  and  Chapter  300 

You  will  recall  that  Chapter  300  is  one  part  of  SF  2001,  the 
"package  deal"  legislation  which  created  the  REAs.    For  all  intents  and 
purposes,  Chapter  300  and  P.L.  94-142  espouse  the  same  principles  and 
guarantee  the  same  rights  to  handicapped  children  and  their  parents. 
The  two  laws  are  so  similar  because  they  share  a  common  foundation;  they 
both  are  based  on  the  model  law  written  by  the  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children,  the  national  professional  organization  of  special  educators. 
The  two  laws  differ  in  one  respect,  however.    While  P.L.  94-142  guarantees 
a  fr^z  appropriate  public  education  for  handicapped  children  ages  5  to 
21,  Chapter  300  extends  the  age  limits  downward  to  birth. 

By  the  time  P.L.  94-142  came  down  from  Washington,  the  DPI  had 
already  begun  implementing  Chapter  300.    The  biggest  impact  of  P.L. 
94-142  was  that  it  reaffirmed  the  state  special  education  law  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  doubted  it.    The  REA  concept  is  considered  to  be  the 
special  education  mandate. 

Authority  and  Responsibility 

The  DPI  1s  given  responsibility  for  all  education  programs  provided 
for  handicapped  children  in  the  state  tnrough  Chapter  300,  an  additional 
statute  giving  the  DPI  supervising  responsibility  over  nonpublic  schools 
and  over  educational  programs  existing  1n  facilities  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Social  r^rvices  and  an  interagency  agreement  with  the 
State  Board  of  Regents.    Authority  and  responsibility  is  delegated  to 
the  Division  of  Special  Education  within  the  DPI  to  promote,  direct,  and 
supervise  the  education  of  handicapped  children  in  all  schools  under  the 
control  of  the  DPI. 

Through  Chapter  300,  the  Division  of  Special  Education  extends  that 
responsibility  to  the  REA  directors  of  special  education  who  coordinate 
the  special  education  program  in  each  REA  area. 

Consolidated  Applications 

To  receive  its>  fiscal  entitlement  under  P.L.  94-142,  the  state 
makes  application  to  the  federal  government  and  assures  compliance  with 
P.L.  94-142.    Each  REA  submits  one  consolidated  application  to  the  state 
nn  behalf  of  itself  and  Its  member  LEAs.    The  consolidated  application 
process  makes  REAs  and  their  LEAs  partners  1n  the  provision  of  special 
education  services  and  programs;  they  are  1n  it  together. 
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Compliance  Monitoring 


The  responsibility  for  monitoring  compliance  is  assigned,  by  Chapter 
300,  to  the  DPI,  Division  of  Special  Education.    It  is  more  than  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  language  describing  monitoring  in  the  state  application 
goes  beyond  statutory  compliance  to  Include  "program  effectiveness." 
Through  reviews  of  consolidated  applications  and  on-site  visits,  the 
state  monitors  and  evaluates  special  education  programs  and  services  to 
determine  "if  the  program  or  service  is  adequate  and  proper  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  child;  1f  the  child  is  benefiting  from  the  program  or 
r>rv1ce;  1f  the  costs  are  in  proportion  to  the  educational  benefits 
oeing  received;  and  if  there  are  any  Improvements  that  can  be  made  in 
the  program  or  service."    A  written  report  of  the  evaluation  is  sent  to 
the  REA,  the  LEAs,  and  to  the  president  of  the  senate  and  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the  general  assembly. 

Midland  Special  Education  Policy 

The  Midland  REA  translates  state  special  education  rules  and  regula- 
tions into  Its  "Special  Education  Procedures  Manual,"  which  is  referred 
to  locally  as  "The  Book."   The  body  of  the  manual  is  printed  sideways  on 
about  80  8*5  X  11  pages,  each  divided  Into  three  columns.    In  the  left-hand 
column  are  printed  the  state  special  education  rules  and  regulations; 
the  middle  column  specifies  the  Heartland  procedures  which  correspond  to 
each  rule  and  regulation;  the  last  column  1s  reserved  for  comments  and 
further  clarifications.    If  one  were  searching  for  a  catchy  name  for  the 
procedures  manual,  a  fitting  choice  would  be  "Everything  You  Ever  Wanteu 
to  Know  About  Midland  Special  Education."  although  "The  Book"  probably 
says  it  best. 

The  director  uses  the  three-column  format  for  "\  very  specific 
reason.    Early  on,  he  and  the  REA  were  perceived  by  the  LEAs  as  "making 
the  rules"  for  special  education.    He  uses  the  three-column  format  to 
show  the  LEAs  that  the  "procedures"  required  by  the  REA  do  in  fact 
correspond  tc  the  state  special  education  njles  and  regulations. 
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IDENTIFYING  AND  PLACING  STUDENTS 


Naturally,  the  first  step  in  providing  spacial  education  services 
is  to  find  the  students  who  are  eligible  for  those  services  and  to 
decide  which  services  they  need.    The  following  sections  take  us  through 
ty  s  process.    Once  we  know  how  students  are  identified  and  placed,  we 
Can  begin  to  discuss  how  services  and  programs  are  delivered  by  the  REA 
and  the  local  districts. 


The  process  depicted  in  Figure  U_  represents  the  steps  followed 
from  the  point  a  referral  is  made  to  the  development  an  Individual 
Education  Plan  (IEP)  which  specifies  the  nature  of  the  disability  and 
the  measures  to  be  taken  to  deal  with  it. 

Screening  and  Identification 

There  is  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  impact  the  REAs  and  P.L. 
94-142  have  had  on  the  nuirber  of  children  identified  and  served;  a 
statewide  increase  of  78.2  percent  fits  well  with  estimates  that  the 
joint  county  system  was  serving  only  about  25  percent  of  all  handicapped 
children.    What  is  less  clear  is  whether  this  increase  was  due  to  P.L. 
94-142  or  the  REA  system.    Given  the  requirements  of  the  SF  2001  package, 
it  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  increase  would  have  been  obtained  regard- 
less of  P.L.  94-142.    However,  one  must  remember  the  role  the  federal 
law  played  in  reaffirming  the  state  mandate,  let  alone  how  it  was  used 
to  support  preschool  handicapped  programs. 

The  statewide  system  of  child  identification  carried  out  each  year 
cooperatively  by  the  state,  the  REAs,  and  local  districts  consists  of  a 
public  awareness  campaign,  a  series  of  screening  and  referral  activities, 
and  a  computerized  child  accounting  system.    Each  REA  conducts  a  local 
informational  program,  which  corresponds  to  a  statewide  media  campaign, 
and  notifies  parents  where  they  may  bring  their  children  to  have  them 
assessed.    The  state  TV  and  radio  spots  feature  the  state  superintendent 
who  encourages  parents  to  have  their  children  screened  by  contacting 
their  local  REA. 

The  Midland  REA  presents  slide/tape  shows  and  other  informational 
programs  to  various  community  ano  parent  groups.    Parents  are  directed 
to  bring  their  children  to  their  local  "pre-kindergarten  roundup"  or 
"w   1  child  clinic"  (run  by  local  health  departments)  to  have  any  sus- 
pected problem  checked  out. 

Of  course,  the  target  populations  here  are  very  young  children  and 
children  who  may  hive  severe  handicaps  o**  handicaps  that  are  not  easily 
identified  (e.g.,  hearing  impairments).    Besides  parents,  other  profes- 
sions and  agencies  make  referrals,  too.    And,  although  the  cooperation 
among  the  REA,  Public  Health,  and  the  Department  of  Social  Services  is 
very  good  in  this  regard,  relations  with  area  physicians  have  been  c 
good  deal  less  productive.    Although  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variance 
among  area  physicians,  most  parents  and  REA  staff  members  characterize 
them  as  unaware  of  the  potential  of  early  childhood  intervention  and  the 
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Figure  11 

Flow  Chart  for  Referral  and  Special  Education  Service* 
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needs  of  young  handicapped  children.    In  the  more  extreme  cases,  physi- 
cians are  thought  to  view  the  REA  as  a  threat.    Some  physicians  make 
referrals  to  the  state  university  training  hospital  (which  maintains  its 
own  educational  facilities  for  severely  handicapped  children).    In  turn, 
the  training  hospital  refers  virtually  all  Midland  children  back  to  the 
RFA.    Of  late,  however,  the  REA  has  been  able  to  win  over  borne  physicians 
through  impressive  gains  in  children  the  physicians  had  formerly  discounted 
Apart  from  this  rift  with  physicians,  in  general,  one  can  assume  that 
all  referrals  are  ultimately  channeled  into  the  REA  in  some  fashion. 

The  system  has  been  very  effective  in  identifying  young  and/or 
previously  unidentified  handicapped  children  :n  the  state  and  region. 
However,  there  are  those  who  believe  that  there  are  still  some  (very 
few)  "hidden  children"  out  there.    Some  parents,  evidently,  cannot  be 
reached,  either  by  public  campaigns,  the  REA,  or  the  twentieth  century. 

State  regulations  require  that  the  public  schools  find  and  serve 
handicapped  children  from  birth  on.    However,  these  same  regulations 
require  parents  to  accept  services  only  for  children  who  are  seven  and 
older.    In  effect,  parents  cannot  be  forced  to  allow  their  children  to 
served  before  the  age  of  seven.    The  local  districts  and  the  REA  do 
have  one  option,  however;  they  can  file  neglect  charges  against  parents 
who  refuse  to  allow  their  children  under  seven  to  be  served.    And  although 
this  course  of  action  has  never  been  taken  in  the  Midland  area,  the  REA 
is  ready  to  exercise  it  in  cases  where  the  child  is  severely  handicapped. 
For  parents  who  refuse  services  for  their  young  mildly  handicapped 
children,  the  unofficial  policy  from  the  DPI  i3  to  not  file  neglect 
charges  because  of  the  fear  that  parents  will  become  alienatedand 
resent  or  fear  special  education  services  later  when  the  child  reaches 
the  age  of  seven,  at  which  time  the  P.!  .  94-142  due  process  mechanism 
can  be  brought  to  bear. 

Not  all  parents  who  refuse  services  can  be  considered  to  be  neglecting 
their  children,  however.    There  are  parents  who  provide  their  own  interven- 
tions for  their  children,  and  do  it   sll.    Naturally  the  REA  is  there  to 
help  these  parents  with  consultation  and  materials. 

In-School  Referral 

The  diagram  depicted  in  Figure  11^  illustrates  the  flow  of  the 
referral  process.    When  a  referral  is  made,  the  building  principal 
obtains  written  permission  from  parents  for  an  evaluation.    A  case 
manager  is  assigned  based  on  the  problem  identified  in  the  referral. 
Case  managers  are  typically  REA  support  staff  determined  by  the  suspected 
disability  and  the  speciality  needed. 

Although  referrals  can  come  from  LEA  or  REA  staff,  parents,  physicians 
community  or  state  agencies,  or  the  child  him  or  herself,  most  in-school 
referrals  originate  with  regular  classroom  teachers.    Some  administrators 
feel  that  teacners  are  too  quick  to  refer  students  for  special  services 
and  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  refer  students  who  otherwise  would  have 
been  served  adequately  in  the  regular  classoom  if  it  wer°  not  for  the 
availability  of  so  many  special  programs  ("If  you  have  a  program,  they'll 
send  kids.").    Some  feel  that  teachers  use  special  education  as  a  means 
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"to  get  rid  of  problems."   However,  those  who  may  be  a  little  closer  to 
the  situation,  special  education  resource  teachers,  for  example,  tend  to 
defend  the  regular  teachers,  in  that  they  feel  classroom  teachers  are 
concerned  about  these  students  but  for  one  reason  or  another  would 
rather  have  someone  else  address  the  problem. 

One  should  not  assume,  however,  that  all  referrals  end  in  a  "handi- 
capped" determination.  Indeed,  70  percent  do  not.  And,  even  though 
Figure  lj[  illustrates  the  mechanism  for  addressing  the  problems  that  may 
have  prompted  the  referral  in  the  first  place  (psychologists  and  special 
education  consultants  offer  suggestions  to  teachers  for  these  students), 
it  is  difficult  for  teachers  to  accept  the  situation  in  which  the  student 
they  referred  is  declared  ineligible.  It's  even  more  difficult  when  the 
report  is  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  at  all. 

What  concerns  some  people  more  than  over-referral  is  the  under- 
referral  of  the  "quiet  kid"  who,  although  he  may  need  help,  does  not 
squeak  loudly  enough  to  get  oiled.    Further,  other  children  end  up  being 
referred  less  often  than  some  observers  feel  is  appropriate.  Children 
from  lower  socioeconomic  groups  sometimes  are  not  referred  by  teachers 
because  they  are  perceived  to  be  unde motivated  rather  than  "handicapped." 
Principals  are  sometimes  reluctant-to  refer  students  for  whom  ro  services 
exist  in  the  building  or  district. 

Not  along  ago,  the  time  from  referral  to  staffing  ranged  from  2  to 
3  weeks  to  2  to  3  months.    This  is  not  hard  to  imagine  in  an  area  as 
large  as  the  Midland  catchment  area.    However,  the  REA  went  to  work  on 
the  problem  and  has  developed  a  system  which  has  reduced  the  lag  time 
considerably. 

Referral  Management  System 

A  number  of  referral  management  teams  made  up  o*  special  education 
consultants  and  support  personnel  have  been  established.    Each  team 
serves  a  number  of  districts.    They  meet  weekly  (at  times,  using  confe- 
rence calls)  to  review  the  referrals  that  have  come  in  that  week  and  to 
assign  a  case  manager.    A  team  leader  is  in  charge  aid  makes  sure  each 
referral  is  dealt  with  expeditiously.    Even  with  the  new  management  system, 
however,  delays  still  occur  in  some  cases. 

Pre-Staffings 

Another  efficiency  measure  has  been  instituted  to  streamline  the 
completion  of  evaluations  that  must  be  conducted  prior  to  the  actual 


More  will  be  said  about  this  later  in  the  secJon  "Heartland  Special 
Education  Instructional  Programs." 
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staffing.     Parents  do  not  necessarily  attend  these  pre-staff ings,  but 
they  are  notified  of  "the  purpose,  time,  and  location  of  the  meeting  and 
who  will  be  in  attendance"  by  the  building  principal. 

The  purpose  of  the  pre-staffing  is  to  arrange  for  and  monitor  the 
evaluations  that  must  be  conducted  in  preparation  for  the  actual  staffing. 
These  sessions  include  the  support  personnel  involved  1n  the  case;  the 
REA  director  of  special  education,  usually  represented  by  the  management 
team's  special  education  consultant:  the  building  principal;  and  other 
LEA  personnel  determined  by  the  principal.    In  conducting  these  sessions, 
the  staff  are  not  to  make  any  pre-judgements  regarding  the  placement^of 
the  child  since  parents  .mist  be  in  attendance  for  those  discussions. 
However,  the  teams  are  not  totally  successful  in  withholding,  judgments. 
After  all,  these  are  professionals  who  have  been  trained  to  make  such 
observations.    It  is  not  surprising  in  the  least  that  occasionally  a 
placement  option  surfaces  in  the  discussion.    If  this  does  happen, 
parents  are  notified  of  any  and  all  options  discussed.    When  the  case 
manager  feels  that  the  necessary  evidence  has  beer  gathered,  he  or  she 
arranges  the  formal  staffing  conference. 

Staffing  Conference 

In  general,  the  conference  is  attended  by  LEA  personnel,  REA  person- 
nel, the  parent(s),  and  the  student  if  he  is  18  years  of  age  or  is 
mature  enough  to  benefit  from  the  experience  (about  10  percent  of  the 
students  attend  their  IEP  conference  and  for  most  it  is  a  valuabls 
experience).    Because  the  building  principal  is  technically  the  supervisor 
of  special  education  in  his  or  her  building,  he/she  (or  a  designee)  is 
required  to  chair  the  conference,  and  the  special  education  consultant 
assigned  to  the  geographic  area  attends  all  staffings  as  the  official 
designee  of  the  REA  director  of  special  education.    In  some  cases  the 
principal  asks  the  REA  consultant  to  serve  as  his  or  her  official  desiynee. 
Other  REA  staff,  particularly  the  support  staff  who  have  conducted 
evaluations,  also  attend.    Additional  members  are  the  LEA  special  and 
regular  education  (ordinarily  the  referring  teacher)  staff  who  have  been 
involved  in  the  case. 

If  one  were  tallying  conference  membership,  he  is  likely  to  have 
run  out  of  fingers  by  now.    The  number  of  people  in  the  staffing  conference 
has  been  a  problem  in  the  past,  often  amounting  to  over  a  dozen  profes- 
sionals.   There  was  concern  that  some  parents  were  overwhelmed  and  that 
such  a  large  group  had  a  negative  effect  on  the  proceedings.    Steps  have 
been  taken  to  limit  the  number  to  five  members  whenever  possible.  Each 
person  in  attendance  is  assigned  a  role:    the  psychologist  reports  the 
results  of  psychological  tests,  other  support  services  staff  who  may 


A  "staffing"  refers  to  a  meeting  between  parents  and  school  personnel 
where  student  data  are  presented  and  discussed  and  a  special  education 
program  is  an  option.    Also  called  an  IEP  Conference,  since  the  IEP  is 
developed  at  the  meeting. 

2 

There  are  certain  conditions  under  which  placement  decisions  can  be 
made  without  the  parent. 
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have  been  involved  in  the  case  report  their  findings,  the  special  educa- 
tion consultant  reports  results  from  classroom  observations,  the  referr- 
ing regular  teacher  reviews  the  reason  for  the  referral  and  reports  on 
the  student's  current  regular  class  performance,  the  special  education 
teacher  shares  the  results  of  academic  or  diagnostic  testing  that  may 
have  been  conducted,  and  the  parent  is  expected  to  provide  information 
on  fhp  child's  performance  at  home  and  goals  for  programming. 

After  permission  to  test  has  been  secured  and  prior  to  the  staffing, 
some  districts  send  parents  an  attractive  booklet  prepared  by  the  REm 
that  explains  the  staffing  conference.    It  is  intended  to  prepare  them 
for  the  conference  by  explaining  its  purposes  and  procedures,  identifying 
the  types  of  matters  that  will  be  addressed,  and  projecting  events  that 
will  occur  after  it.    There  is  a  section  on  explaining  the  conference  to 
the  child  and  suggested  lists  of  information  to  bring  and  of  questions 
to  ask.    The  last  several  pages  provide  space  to  make  these  lists  and  to 
take  notes  during  the  staffing.    At  several  places,  the  booklet  stresses 
that  the  staffing  conference  is  a  team  endeavor  and  that  the  parent  is 
considered  a  member  of  the  staffing  team. 

Parent  participation  in  staffing  conferences  varies  according  to 
the  LEA,  the  particular  handicapping  condition,  the  degree  of  severity 
of  the  handicap,  socioeconomic  status,  parent's  educational  background, 
the  amount  of  experience  the  parents  have  had  in  such  activities,  and 
the  nature  of  that  experience.    Most  districts  report  active  involvement. 
Estimates  of  parental  attendance  at  initial  staffing  conferences  range 
from  90  to  100  percent,  with  about  50  percent  of  the  staffings  attended 
by  bcth  parents.    Annual  review  staffings  also  are  well  attended. 
Estimates  here  range  from  80  to  90  percent.    And  although  these  attendance 
figures  are  imp*  ssive,  the  amount  of  actual  meaningful  participation  by 
parents  is  somewhat  less  encouraging.    Parents  with  minimal  educational 
backgrounds  feel  that  they  have  little  to  offer,  but  even  those  with 
more  education  feel  uncomfortable  about  setting  educational  goals  for 
their  children.    Some  parents,  particularly  parents  of  educable  mentally 
handicapped  children,  are  themselves  mentally  handicapped.    Estimates  of 
the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  this  is  true  range  from  50  to  90  percent, 
depending  on  the  district. 

It  appears  that  parents,  regardless  of  their  background,  are  intimi- 
dated by  the  process.    One  mother  characterized  the  staffing  process  as 
one  in  which  "six  professionals  sit  you  down  and  tell  you  what  you  did 
wrong  with  your  child."    And  for  most  parents,  repeated  staffing  exper- 
iences doesn't  seem  to  help  reduce  their  feelings  of  intimidation.  Some 
parents  feel  intimidated  because  they  sense  that  everything  has  been 
decided  before  the  staffing  takes  place  and  that  they  have  been  invited 
simply  to  hear  the  results. 

Meaningful  parent  participation  is  increasing,  however.    Those  who 
do  attend  are  more  sophisticated,  more  aware,  and  they  make  more  contri- 
butions.   One  should  not  assume,  however,  that  the  growth  has  been 
one-sided.    At  first,  the  LEA  and  REA  staff  were  just  as  aprehensive  as 
the  parents  they  were  trying  to  welcome  to  team  membership.    The  staff 
feared  that  parents,  with  their  newly  gained  rights,  would  take  over  and 
somehow  control  both  the  conference  and  tne  child1 s  program.  Although 
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this  perception  may  seem  unwarranted,  to  say  the  least,  given  the  level 
r  participation  described  above,  it  is  not  without  some  basis  in  reality* 
There  are  most  definitely  parents  in  the  Midland  area  who  would  give 
even  the  most  seasoned  professional  a  run  for  the  money  in  a  staffing 
conference.    Fears  of  a  "take  over",  however,  have  dissipated  for  the 
most  part.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  these  fears  on  the  part  of 
professional  staff  have  subsided,  parent  participation  has  increased* 
Of  course,  other  factors  such  as  holding  conferences  at  more  convenient 
times  and  reducing  the  number  of  professionals  in  attendance  have  contri- 
buted to  increased  participation  as  well.    Two  key  players  in  setting 
the  climate  of  the  IEP  conference  are  the  consultant  and  the  psychologist* 
Most  consultants  and  psychologists  receive  high  marks  for  understanding 
the  parents1  situation,  being  prepared,  and  creating  a  comfortable 
environment.    And,  whereas  there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  other 
participants  fall  unacceptably  short  in  these  areas,  it  is  certain  that 
the  consultant  and/or  the  psychologist  play  an  important  part  in  setting 
the  tone  of  the  conference. 

Now  that  we  know  who  attends  the  IEP  conference  cuid  what  eac' 
person  does,  let  us  review  briefly  what  actually  happens  at  the  conference. 
The  following  list  summarizes  the  events  that  take  place. 

1.  Prior  to  the  staffing,  the  parents  have  been  advised  as  to  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  staffing  and  who  will  attend. 

2.  At  the  time  of  staffing,  the  chairperson  introduces  the  members 
of  the  staffing  team. 

3.  The  chairperson  identifies  the  child's  present  program. 

4.  Each  person  who  has  conducted  an  evaluation  is  given  a  few 
minutes  to  sumrarize  his/her  findings  and  recommendations. 
Whereas,  written  summaries  have  been  provided  in  some  cases, 
it  is  anticipated  that  these  oral  reports  will  take  only  a  few 
minutes.    The  psychologist  is  the  last  person  to  report,  and 
concludes  the  report  by  giving  a  diagnosis. 

5.  The  chairperson  of  the  staffing  committee  or  the  designee  of 
the  Director  of  Special  Education  identifies  the  needs  of  the 
student  being  staffed.    These  needs  are  discussed  and  clarified 
with  the  parent  and  other  participants  in  the  staffing. 

6.  Goals  are  listed  for  the  student. 

7.  Program  options  are  identified  and  discussed  with  the  parents. 
The  most  appropriate  option  is  then  selected. 

Program  and  Placement  Decisions 

As  indicated  above,  the  final  goal  of  the  IEP  conference  is  the 
selection  of  the  most  appropriate  nrogram  for  the  child.    It  would  be  a 
mistake,  however,  to  assume  that  each  student  is  always  placed  in  the 
most  appropriate  program.    In  some  cases,  the  appropriate  program  and 
the  actual  placement  are  two  different  things.    For  a  number  of  reasons 
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that  will  be  discussed  in  more  depth  in  the  next  section,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  place  a  student  in  the  most  appropriate  program.  In 
these  cases  a  "rule  exception"  is  proposed  and  considered  by  the  Director 
of  Special  Education. 

As  prescribed  in  the  rules  and  regulations  accompanying  Chapter 
300,  a  copy  of  the  staffing  report  and  the  request  for  a  rule  exception 
is  forwarded  to  the  director  which  explains  the  programming  needs  of  the 
child;  the  justification  for  the  request,  including  the  unique  circum- 
stances which  prevent  the  child  from  being  placed  in  the  most  appropriate 
program;  how  the  recommended  placement  win  be  adjusted  (*ia  instructional 
and  support  personnel  utilization)  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  child;  and 
verification  that  the  child's  progress  will  be  clcsely  monitored.  The 
director  may  approve  the  request,  ucny  it,  or  send  it  to  the  DPI  for  an 
opinion.    If  granted,  the  rule  exception  is  good  for  one  year. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  requests  for  rule  exception  are 
certain  to  be  approved.    Further,  simply  because  a  student  is  placed  i 
a  progran  o*  ,er  than  the  one  recommended  at  the  IEP  conference  does  now 
mean  that  the  placement  is  totally  inappropriate.    In  fact,  some  of  them 
turn  out  to  be  M;a  placement  of  choice;  things  may  work  out  fine,  "you 
never  kno'f."   Moreover,  since  these  alternative  placenonts  are  jsually 
in  the  home  LEA,  parents  prefer  them.    When  given  a  choice,  parents  tend 
to  choose  placements  closer  to  home  over  ones  that  may  be  more  appropriate 
programmatically  but  are  in  another  school  district.    Why    jle  exceptions 
are  needed,  the  politics  surrounding  them,  and  how  they  are  worked  out 
wn  be  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  section  "Midland  Special  Education 
Instructional  Programs." 

Trial  Placements 

In  addition  to  the  temporary  placements  which  result  from  rule 
exceptions  (many  of  which,  in  effect,  turn  out  to  be  trial  placements), 
two  other  types  of  trial  placements  are  used;  one  formal,  the  other 
informal.    The  formal  trial  placement  resulted  from  a  recent  rule  change 
which  allows  a  student  to  be  placed  for  45  days  in  a  different  program. 
There  appears  tD  be  support  for  the  change  among  building  principals, 
although  not  all  districts  have  used  trial  placements  yet.  Building 
administrators  who  have  used  them,  however,  see  them  as  an  essential 
part  of  a  maintenance  program  in  which  a  student  can  be  returned  to  a 
regular  classroom  on  a  full-time  basis  for  a  trial  period;  if  the  student 
can  be  maintained  there,  he  can  be  staffed  out  of  his  former  special 
education  program. 

The  informal  version  of  the  trial  placement  idea  is  used  by  the 
director  in  situations  where  parents  simply  do  not  want  their  son  or 
daughter  sent  to  a  special  education  program  in  another  LEA,  regardless 
of  whether  the  staffing  team  thinks  it  is  the  best  program  (most  appro- 
priate) for  him  or  her.    Tn  many  ways,  it  is  very  similar  to  a  rule 
exception.    The  trial  placement  uses  the  resource  room  "as  a  net."  The 
director  will  place  a  student  in  the  resource  room  in  the  home  district 
on  a  trial  basis  (all  LEAs  have  their  own  resource  rooms).    If  the 
placement  works  out,  as  they  do  about  half  of  the  time  (remember,  "you 
can  never  tell"),  another  staffing  is  held  and  the  student  is  officially 
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placed  in  th*  program.    When  these  placements  don't  work  out,  parents 
usually   an  be  convinced  that  .heir  child  does,  in  fact,  need  the  program 
that  was  recommended  at  the  staffing,  which  is  located  in  a  neighboring 
district.    In  some  district*,  a  resource  room  placement  is  almost  always 
recommended  first.    Here,  more  restrictive  placements  are  considered 
only  when  the  student  cannot  be  maintained  in  a  resource  program. 
Again,  about  half  of  these  trial  (or  "net")  placements  work  out  to  be 
the  placement  of  choice. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  child  is  placed  in  the  program  recommended 
at  the  staffing  or  placed  in  an  alternative  program  via  trial  placement 
or  rule  exception,  the  parent  must  approve  of  the  placement  before  it 
can  be  made.    Of  course,  there  are  due  process  procedure?  that  can  be 
used  by  the  LEA  or  REA  to  appeal  a  parent's  decision  as  well  as  by  the 
parent  to  appeal  a  placement  decision  made  by  the  LEA  or  REA  (refer  to 
Figure  11).    However,  actual  use  of  the  process  is  extremely  rare. 

Minority  Report/Due  Process 

Any  party  in  a  staffing  who  disagrees  with  the  decisions  made  can 
file  a  minority  report  with  the  Director  of  Special  Education,  The 
director  can  opt  to  accept  the  majority  opinion,  commission  further 
evaluation  and  another  staffing,  or  simply  call  for  a  restaffing.  His 
role  is  to  facilitate  a  resolution,  to  come  to  a  compromise  without 
compromising  the  adequacy  of  the  child's  eduational  program.    If  a 
compromise  can't  be  achieved,  he  refers  the  case  to  the  DPI,  Division  of 
Special  Education,  for  an  opinion.    If  this  doesn't  resolve  the  case,  an 
appeal  is  made  to  the  State  Hearing  Officer  for  a  due  process  hearing. 
Here  again,  it  is  extremely  rare  for  a  case  to  go  beyond  the  minority 
report  mechanism.    In  fact,  the  Heartland  area  has  had  only  one  due 
process  hearing  in  its  7  years  of  operation  (the  REA/LEA  wo**  the  appeal, 
the  student  is  doing  fine,  the  parent  has  become  agreeable).    It  should 
come  as  no  surprise  that  so  few  due  process  hearings  have  been  called 
for  when  one  considers  the  placement  flexibility  the  director  has  at  his 
disposal . 

Other  explanations  for  the  lack  of  due  process  hearings  have  been 
offered,  however.    Some  observers  believe  that  the  full  range  of  complaints 
will  never  be  known  because  parents  are  either  reluctant  to  present  them 
to  the  PEA      are  not  knowledgeable  enough  about  their  rights  to  know 
when  a  complaint  may  be  warranted. 

The  Inaividualized  Education  Plan 

Before  any  student  can  be  placed  in  a  special  education  program  (as 
a  result  of  the  staffing  procedure)  or  start  receiving  special  education 
support  services,  an  IEP  must  be  completed.    The  general  arrangement  is 
to  have*  the  IEP  completed  at  the  staffing  conference.    In  practice,  the 
preliminary  aspects  of  the  IEP  are  completed  prior  tc  the  IEP  conference, 
i.e.,  evaluation  results,  a  list  of  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  current 
level  of  functioning  (in  essence,  the  information  needed  to  make  decisions). 
At  the  meeting  the  tasks  are  to  decide  if  the  student  is  qualified, 
reach  consensus  01,  Drogram  and  placement,  and  to  identify  goals  and 
objectives.    In  general,  broad  goals  are  identified  at  the  meeting  and, 
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although  some  objectives  are  drawn  from  the  goals,  most  of  the  objectives 
are  written  afterward.    Typically,  the  special  education  teacher  (LEA  or 
REA)  writes  the  objectives  either  under  the  guidance  of  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  special  education  consultant.    In  any  event,  the  consultant  is 
the  certifying  official,  representing  the  director,  and  must  sign-off  to 
make  it  official.    The  consultant,  through  the  REA,  takes  care  of  all 
typing  and  duplication  and  sees  that  copies  are  distributed  to  eacn 
person  responsible  for  implementation. 

If  the  child's  program  involves  regular  classroom  placement,  the 
regular  teacher  is  involved.    In  these  cases  (primarily,  students  who 
will  be  served  in  resource  rooms  and  the  regular  classroom),  the  special 
education  resoirce  teacher  visits  the  regular  teacher  and  collects  from 
him  or  her  the  "regular  class  objectives."   The  resource  teacher,  most 
often  with  the  consultant,  consolidates  the  regular  class  and  resource 
room  objectives  and  devises  the  IEP  objectives.    The  consultant  certifies 
the  IEP  and  has  it  typed,  duplicated,  and  distributed. 

As  formal  and  comprehensive  as  the  staffing  process  appears  to  be, 
the  process  begins  to  unravel  at  the  point  of  implementation,  particularly 
when  implementation  involves  coordination  between  the  regular  classroom 
and  the  resource  room.    Most  regular  teachers  appear  to  have  adequate 
input  into  the  IEP  through  the  referral  and  conference  stages,  although 
some  admit  in  regard  to  this  input  that  they  "don't  know  what  weight  it 
r    fied."    However,  when  it  comes  to  carrying  out  the  IEP,  the  regular 
Leather  often  is  not  involved.    In  these  cases,  regular  teachers  do  not 
receive  copies  of  the  IEP  document,  and  when  they  do,  it  is  just  that—a 
document.    And  when  the  regular  teacher  is  not  involved  there  is  no 
meaningful  way  to  coordinate  what  goes  on  in  the  regular  classroom  with 
the  resource  room  program;  few  instructional  accommodations  are  made  in 
the  classroom  for  the  student,  within-class  ability  grouping  notwithstand- 
ing, and  the  student's  program  ends  up  being  two  programs— a  regular 
class  program  and  a  resource  room  program.    This  dual -program  implementation 
of  the  IEP  is  by  no  means  universal  in  the  Midland  schools;  some  manage 
to  coordinate  their  efforts  to  a  greater  degree  than  others.    But,  by 
and  large,  when  one  considers  primarily  the  mildly  handicapped  student, 
who  tends  to  be  served  via  the  resource  room  model,  a  program  that  is 
coordinated  between  reqular  and  special  education  occurs  far  less  often 
than  one  would  hope  for. 

Value  of  the  IEP 

One  should  not  assume  ^rom  the  above  discussion  that  the  IEP  is 
widely  disregarded.    Although,  in  general,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
commitment  to  IEPs,  the  value  placed  upon  them  varies  according  to 
whether  one  talks  with  administrators  or  teachers,  or  regular  or  special 
educators. 

Administrators,  in  general,  tend  to  place  more  stock  in  the  IEP. 
Most  would  agree  with  one  administrator  who  said,  "the  paper  flow  is 
quite  great,  but  good  things  have  happened  as  a  result."    He,  like  other 
administrators,  believes  that  students  have  better  programs  because  they 
have  IEPs.    And,  although  some  question  their  usefulness  as  instructional 
tools,  many  see  the  IEP  as  a  "vast  improvement"  fo^  planning  and  mnitoring 
students'  programs. 
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It  is  no;'  surprising  to  find  thai  regular  and  special  teachers  hold 
different  views  of  the  value  of  the  I EP.    Special  educators  are  accustomed 
to  such  planning  and,  although  some  see  the  IEP  as  a  "glorified  lesson 
plan",  most  use  it  as  a  "long  range  plan,"    Certainly,  special  education 
teachers  who  work  with  moderately  and  severely  handicapped  students  in 
self-contained  settings  value  and  use  IEPs;  they  have  always  used  similar 
procedures  to  plan  for  and  evaluate  instruction.    Again,  it  is  in  the 
regular-special  education  arrangement  (the  mainstream  setting,  if  you 
will)  that  the  usefulness  of  IEPs  tends  to  fade.    And,  although  the  IEP 
serves  its  purpose  on  the  resource  room  side  of  the  arrangement,  its 
value  on  the  other  side— the  regular  classroom— is  most  suspect.  Even 
some  resource  teachers  believe  that  generating  extended  lists  of  very 
specific  objectives,  which  often  takes  3  to  4  hours  per  student,  is  not 
the  most  efficient  use  of  their  time,  time  that  could  be  better  spent 
working  directly  with  students.    Moreover,  most  believe  that  "goals  and 
objectives  are  not  the  key  thing"  anyway.    What  really  counts  is  the 
communication  between  the  regular  and  special  teacher  and  the  coordina- 
tion of  effort  between  the  regular  and  resource  programs. 

In  the  best  of  worlds,  special  education  teachers  would  like  to 
meet  with  the  regular  teacher  daily  or,  at  least,  t  .'ice  a  week.  But 
this  is  impossible  given  the  time  available  to  both  types  of  teachers; 
and  spending  time  generating  specific  lists  of  objectives  makes  the 
chances  of  holding  such  meetings  even  more  remote.    Most  regular  and  LEA 
resource  teachers  would  agree  that  too  much  time  is  spent  in  the  conference 
reviewing  assessment  results  and  not  enough  time  specifiying  objectives 
and  instructional  methods.    Perhaps  they  believe  that,  since  they  are 
both  there  and  their  time  is  limited  outside  the  conference,  more  time 
should  be  spent  helping  them  with  the  important  job  of  coordinating 
instruction.    Further,  some  regular  teachers  question  assessment  results 
presented  by  REA  staff.    They  believe  that  they  can  tell  the  group  more 
about  the  level  of  student  functioning  based  on  their  daily  work  with 
the  student  than  an  outside  person  can  from  administering  a  few  tests. 
However,  they  usually  keep  these  feelings  to  themselves. 

Although  inservice  education  and  the  passage  of  time  have  reduced 
the  perception  of  the  IEP  as  simply  "required  by  law"  or  "a  bureaucratic 
thing  that  has  to  be  done,"  some  teachers  continue  to  hold  this  view. 
Even  so,  one  should  not  discount  the  impact  IEPs  have  had  on  the  system. 
If  some  regular  administrators  had  their  way,  they  would  require  IEPs 
for  all  students.    This  realization,  although  it  might  surprise  some 
special  educators,  most  likely  comes  as  no  surprise  to  the  REA  special 
education  division.    In  fact,  the  common  view  tiicre  is  that  the  IEP 
process  serves  as  staff  development  for  building  principals;  tne  hope 
being  that  principals  will  become  more  knowledgeable  about  special 
education  students  and  programs.    What  they  may  not  have  expected, 
however,  is  that  principals  would  generalize  the  IEP  process  as  a  means 
to  improve  the  regular  education  student's  school  experience. 

Review  Process 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  during  the  1981-82  school  year  consultants 
participated  in  more  than  3,500  staffings,    Obviously,  given  the  size  of 
the  special  education  student  population,  most  of  these  were  review 
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rather  than  initial  placanant  staff ings.    Each  student's  IEP  and  program 
is  reviewed  at  least  annually  and,  at  3-year  intervals,  each  student  is 
re-evaluated.    Although  this  is  the  general  rule  for  LEA-operated  programs, 
some  REA- operated  special  programs  review  student  IEPs  e^ery  9  weeks. 
In  these  instances  the  schedule  looks  something  like  this. 

9  weeks:    parent  conference  and  a  written  report  (parents 
can  add  objectives  to  the  IEP  e4*  this  point) 

18  weeks:  formal  annual  review  and  a  wr.^en  report  (attended 
by  all  persons  providing  services  and  the  parent) 

27  weeks:  written  report  only 

36  weeks:  parent  conference  and  a  written  report. 

Parents  are  requested  to  attend  the  formal  annual  review  but  may  attend 
conferences  as  noted  and  receive  copies  of  the  written  reports.  Support 
services  staff  write  reports  reviewing  progress  relative  to  the  services 
they  provide  and  may  attend  the  review,  staffings,  meet  with  parents 
individually,  or  simply  submit  the  report  to  the  teacher  who  then  shares 
it  with  the  parent.    Since  the  need  for  any  re-evaluations  is  noted  at 
each  annual  review,  the  3-year  re-evaluation  is  handled  as  a  natter  of 
course  within  the  yearly  evaluation  cycle.    Thus,  for  students  in  REA 
programs,  re-evaluations  are  conducted  when  they  are  needed  and  not 
merely  at  the  end  of  a  3-year  period. 

The  scheduled  reviews  of  the  IEPs  in  LEA-run  programs  vary  some  hat 
but,  in  general,  are  conducted  only  once  a  year,  in  conjunction  with  the 
annual  review.    Even  though  this  schedule  meets  the  minimum  review 
requirements,  some  special  education  teachers  feel  that  reviews  need  to 
be  conducted  more  often  and  view  the  "one  a  year"  arrangement  as  a 
weakness  of  LEA  special  education  programs.    Moreover,  some  LEAs  conduct 
the  annual  review  at  the  end  of  the  school  year;  building  principals 
agree  that  this  needs  to  be  changed  since  an  end  of  year  review  precludes 
taking  action  on  any  program  deficiencies  that  may  be  uncovered. 

Introducing  IEPs  in  the  Midland  Area 

Of  course,  the  Midland  area  is  way  beyond  the  introduction  stage, 
but  let  us  use  this  opportunity  to  give  you  a  glimpse  of  the  director's 
administrative  style.    In  1975-76,  when  IEPs  were  first  irtroduced,  the 
director  was  cited  by  the  DPI  for  noncompliance  with  the  IEP  requirements. 
It  came  as  no  surprise  to  him,  however,  because  his  goal  was  to  "soft- 
pedal"  the  IEP  for  a  year,  to  "phase  it  in  gradually."    Rather  than 
frightening  the  LEAs  by  being  haM-nosed  about  it,  he  proposed  an  IEP 
format  and  qave  it  to  the  LEAs  for  their  input.    Over  the  course  of  that 
year,  revis     «  were  made  and  the  year  ended  with  a  product  that  cou^d 
be  implemented  the  next  fall.    The  director  was  where  he  wanted  to  be, 
although  not  where  the  DPI  expected  him  to  be.    He  didn't  care,  however, 
and  to  this  day  he  believes  that  the  tine  spent  was  well  worth  it. 
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MIDLAND  SPECIAL  ~OUCATION  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAMS 


This  section  describes  the  types  of  special  education  programs  in 
th.  Midland  area  which  are  provided  by  the  LEAs  and  the  REA.  The 
first  several  sections  that  follow  concentrate  on  school-aged  programs. 
The  preschool  programs  are  discussed  later  in  the  document. 

Instructional  Program  Options  for  Students 

Listed  below  is  the  continuum  of  instructional  services  available 
to  Midland  students. 

Option  1    Regular  educational  program. 

Option  2    Regular  educational  program  with  supportive  programs  or 

services  (not  special  education)  available  to  all  students. 

Option  3    Regular  educational  programs  with  the  addition  of  special 
educational  instructional  materials,  equipment  or  devices 
or  special  adaptions  of  materials  to  meet  the  pupil's 
needs. 

Option  4   Regular  educational  program  with  special  education  consul- 
tative services. 

Option  5    Regular  educational  progran  or  special  education  program 
with  special  education  consultative  service  for  parents 
or  family. 

Option  6    Regular  educational  program  or  special  education  program 
with  provision  for  special  transportation  of  pupil. 

Option  7    Regular  educational  program  in  addition  to  itinerant 
special  education  support  personnel  working  in  the 
regular  classroom  or  otner  facility. 

Option  8    kegular  educational  program  in  addition  to  special  educa- 
tion resource  teaching  program. 

Option  9    Special  education  clas3  with  integration  in  the  regular 
ed  uca t  i onal  prog  ram • 

Option  10  Self-contained  special  education  class. 

Option  11  Regular  or  special  education  service  combined  with  a 
private  or  public  supplementary  program. 

Option  12  Special  day  school. 

Option  13  Special  boarding  school  or  residential  facility. 
Option  14  Home  service/hospital  service. 
Option  15  Combination  of  other  options. 
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Although  all  15  instructional  options  are  available  and  used  in  the 
Midland  area,  5  (which  subsume  most  of  the  others)  are  mosc  relevant  to 
our  discussion.    The  weight  and  a  description  for  each  are  provided  in 
Table  10  (p.  101b).    You  will  recall  that  children  are  assigned  to 
program  options  on  the  basis  of  their  educational  needs  rather  than 
according  to  categorical  labels.    In  general  the  smaller  districts  offer 
programs  for  mildly  handicapped  students:    learning  disabled  (LD), 
educable  mentally  handicapped  (EMH),  and  mild  emotionally  disabled  (ED). 
The  REA  prides  programs  for  trainable  mentally  handicapped  (TMH) 
students;  severely/  profoundly  handicapped  students  (S/PH);  chronically 
disruptive  (CD)  students,  who  are  rerved  in  self-contained  classrooms  in 
Lincoln  Center  only;  hearing  impaired  (HI)  students,  who  are  served  in 
self-contained  and  resource  programs  as  well  as  on  an  itinerant  basis; 
and  visually  impaired  students  (VI),  who  are  served  by  an  itinerant 
teacher  in  their  home  districts.    These  students  are,  of  course,  in 
addition  to  preschool  handicapped  children. 

Program  Options  for  Local  Districts 

Each  LEA  has  four  options  for  providing  special  education  instruc- 
tional programs  for  its  handicapped  students.    They  are: 

1.  to  provide  the  program  in  the  home  district 

2.  to  send  the  student  to  a  program  provided  by  another  district 
and  pay  tuition  and  transportation 

3.  to  send  the  student  to  a  program  provided  by  the  REA  and  pay 
tuition  and  transportation 

4.  to  send  the  student  to  a  program  provided  by  a  private  or 
state  agency  in  the  Heartland  area,  in  some  othor  area  in  the 
stato,  or  in  another  state  and  pay  tuition  and  transportation. 

There  is  a  pattern  to  the  types  of  programs  which  districts  provide 
on  their  own  and  which  they  don't.    The  pattern  is  related  to  both  the 
severity  of  the  handicap  (whic  )  is  highly  correlated  to  prevalence)  and 
the  size  of  the  district;  the  more  severe  the  handicap,       more  likely 
the  district  is  to  ask  another  agency  (an  LEA,  the  REA,  p    ,ate  or 
public  agency)  to  provide  the  program  fc^  the  student;  the  larger  the 
district  the  more  likely  it  is  to  provide  its  cm  programs,  even  when 
severity  increases.    In  addition,  the  larger  the  district,  the  less 
likely  its  more  severely  handicapped  students  are  to  have  to  travel 
outside  the  city  limits  for  services.    This  is  true  not  only  because 
these  districts  tend  to  provide  more  of  their  own  programs  but  also 
because  the  REA  (which  provides  virtually  all  programs  for  more  severely 
handicapped  students)  has  located  its  2.0  and  4.0  programs  in  the  larger 
population  centers  in  the  Midland  area. 

Figure  12  illustrates  these  deployment  patterns.    One  can  see  that 
the  instructional  programs  offered  by  the  REA  are  located  in  three 
cities  which  are  located  more  or  less  to  reduce  travel  as  much  as  poss- 
ible for  districts  (and  their  students)  within  the  region. 
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Five  Basic  Instructional  Program  Options 
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Description 

Regular  educational  program  with  supportive 
programs,  services,  materials,  equipment, 
and/or  transportation. 


Pupil  remains  in  the  regular  program  for 
most  of  the  school  day.    Provides  for  at 
least  30  minutes  and  not  more  than  2  hours 
per  day  m  the  resource  room 

The  pupil  is  in  a  special  class  mere  than 
halt  of  the  school  day,  but  is  integrated 
with  other  pupils  in  regular  educational 
progiams  whenever  appropriate.    Time  spent 
in  the  special  class  is  determined  by  the 
degree  of   intervention  necessary 

Ihe  pupil  receives  most  of  the  basic 
educational  experiences  through  an 
inr tructional  program  in  the  special  class 
I  y per lewes  are  supplemented  by  inclusion 
i»i  those  parts  of  the  total  school  prey  ram 
when  appropriate  and  provision  of 
supportive     ivur.  as  needed 

Ihe  pupil  receives  all  of  the  basic 
educational  program  in  the  special  class 


_Ex_ample 

Actually  represents  seven  options  tor 
various  types  of  assistance  None 
remove  the  student  from  the  regular 
pt  ogram 

Multi -disability  resource  programs, 
resource  teaching  programs  *or  pupils 
with  learninq  disabilities,  he.ii  inq 
lmpai  nnonts ,  etc 

Special  class  with  integration  is  an 
option  in  all  categorical  disability 
areas  Such  as  mental,  emotional, 
learning,  couinunic<ition,  ph/swal 
disabi 1 ities  ,  etc 


Special  classes  <nv  possible  in  ti 
disability  areas      Supportive  sei/Kis 
may  be  offered  by  consultants  in 
specialty  areas  (vision,  comiiuim  at  nui . 
hearing,  learning  disabilities,  etc  ) 
or  school  psychologist,  school  social 
workers,  etc 

Special  classes  are  piovided  tor 
students  who  are  sever ely/pt otoundl y 
handicapped  and  for  students  who  aie 
(  hronica i ly  disiuptlve 
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Figure  13  presents  the  same  map,  except  that  it  illjstrates  the 
flow  of  students  among  districts  who  are  involved  in  inver-LEA  programs. 
Also  noted  are  the  district's  home-LEA  program  offerings.    One  can  see 
that  virtually  all  LEAs  offer  resource  programs  and  that  the  bulk  of  the 
traveling  is  carried  by  students  who  are  weighted  2.0  and  4.0.  These 
students  travel  to  other  LEAs  to  participate  in  LEA  or  REA  programs  and 
tend  to  be  students  who  ire  identified  as  trainable  mentally  handicapped 
or  severely/profoundly  handicapped. 


Parochial  schools  can  request  itinerant  services  for  visually 
impaired  and  hearing  impaired  students  as  well  as  consultative  services 
from  REA  special  education  consultants.    These  services  are  free  of 
charge  since  they  fall  within  tne  realm  of  support  services. 

Parochial  schools  receive  the  full  range  of  support  services,  media 
services,  and  other  educational  services  provided  by  the  REA:  hearing 
and  vision  screenings,  counseling  and  guidance  services,  tutors  for 
students  who  study  English  as  a  second  language,  computer  services,  and 
the  rest.    Specia1  education  consultants  and  support  services  personnel 
arrange  and  conduct  IEP  conferences  for  students  who  need  special  educa- 
tion instructional  and  support  services.    In  all  respects,  when  it  comes 
to  any  of  the  REA's  special  education,  media,  or  educational  services, 
the  Heartland  parochial  schools  are  treated  just  like  the  LEAs. 

Parochial  schools,  however,  offer  no  special  education  instructional 
programs  of  their  own.    If  a  student  can  be  maintained  in  a  regular 
classroom  with  itinerant  or  consultative  services  (hearing  ir  aired  and 
visually  impaired),  the  student  is  served  at  the  parochial    jftool  via 
the  REA.    However,  when  a  parochial  school  student  requires  a  resource 
room  program,  or  a  self-contained  class  with  integration,  or  a  self-con- 
tained class,  the  student  must  disenroll  from  the  parochial  school  and 
enroll  in  one  of  the  public  schools  to  be  able  to  receive  services  (they 
can't  be  served  on  the  grounds  of  the  parochial  school,  although  th°y 
can  be  tested  there).    These  students  are  served  then  either  in  LEA 
programs  or  REA  programs  which  are  available  in  the  LEA.  Parochial 
school  students  who  arc  learning  disabled,  mentally  handicapped,  emotion- 
ally handicapped,  and  severely/profoundly  handicapped  are  served  in  this 
manner. 

The  Midlar/j  parochial  schools  are  very  satisfied  and  grateful  for 
the  support  services  they  receive  from  the  REA.    They  are  also  grateful 
for  the  inst;  actional  programs,  since  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
provide  these  services  on  their  own.    As  you  might  expect,  however* 
parents  whose  children  must  disenroll  from  parochial  school  and  attend 
public  school  classes  are  somewhat  less  enthusiastic,  although  they, 
too,  are  grateful  that  there  are  programs  available,    brents  are  hurt 
by  the  arrangement;  one  parochial  school  administrator  characterized 
parent's  reaction  by  saying  that  "it  destroys  them."   They  have  elected 
to  send  their  children  to  parochial  school  for  religous  and/or  educational 
reasons  and  removing  that  option  is  difficult  to  accept;  some  cry  openly 
in  staffing  conferences.    The  saving  grace,  however,  is  that  the  student 
can  return  to  parochial  school  (with  REA  fcl low-up  services)  if  they  can 
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work  back  up  to  grade  level;  and  this  does  happen  occasionally.  One 
thing  that  compojnds  parental  reaction  to  disenrol lment  is  that  some 
students  aren't  identified  as  handicapped,  learning  disabled,  fur  example, 
until  they  are  in  junior  high  school.    It  appears  that  earlier  identifi- 
cation would  alleviate  the  problem,  in  that  d; senrol lment  would  come  at 
an  earlier  age  and,  thus,  allow  a  greater  chance  of  returning  to  parochial 
school . 

Home-LEA  Special  Education  Program 

The  nature  and  range  of  home-LEA  instructional  programs  vary  by  the 
size  of  the  district.    The  Midland  LEAs  can  be  categorized  by  size 
generally,  and  relatively,  into  three  types:    small,  medium,  and  large. 
Thirty-six  of  the  42  LEAs  can  be  viewed  as  "small",  less  than  1,000 
students.    Five  of  the  remaining  6  districts  can  be  thought  cf  as  "medium" 
for  the  Midland  area.    These  districts,  Hawk  Landing,  L  herford,  Hoi  ton, 
Wonder  Bay,  and  Cedar  City,  enroll  between  1,300  and  2,000  students, 
approximately.    Finally,  the  largest  city,  Lincoln  Center,  with  a  public 
school  enrollment  of  over  5,600  students,  serves  as  the  home  of  the  REA. 
Figure  21  illustrates  the  flow  of  students  to  these  centers. 

Tableau  indicates  the  number  and  types  of  special  edtr     on  programs 
offered  by  the  35  smallest  districts  cn  a  home-LEA  basis.    i,    i  immed- 
iately evident  that  every  LEA  offers  at  least  one  speci  1  education 
program  and  that  all  districts  offer  either  an  LD  or  multi-categorical 
resource  room  program,  with  one-third  offering  both  types  of  resource 
rooms.    The  multi-categorical  resource  room  is  the  most  popular  program 
with  29  LEAs  offering  either  an  elementary,  junior  '  *qh,  or  senior  high 
version;  11  districts  offer  mul ticategorical  resource  room  programs 
which  cover  the  entire  school -age  range. 

Twenty-two  districts  provide  LD  resource  rooms,  of  which  13  offe- 
elementary  programs,  18  offer  secondary  programs,  and  7  offer  both. 
Educable  mentally  handicapped  youngsters  are  served  predominantly  in 
multi-categorical  resource  rooms  at  all  grade  levels;  6  of  the  39  dis- 
tricts maintain  self-contained  with  integration  (5CIN)  classrooms  for 
these  students,  while  one  district  provides  a  self  contained  EMH  class. 

As  the  categories  of  exceptionality  become  more  severe,  and  thus 
student  numbers  fewer,  the  programs  become  nonexistent;  only  two 

LEAs  maintain  their  own  TMh  classes,  for  example.    No  REA  special  educa- 
tion instructional  programs  are  housed  in  any  of  the  36  smallest  LEAs, 
except  for  the  DLC  in  East  Johnson.    These  districts  provide  programs 
for  moderately  and  severely  handicapped  students  by  sending  them  to  the 
programs  offered  by  the  REA.    They  do,  however,  on  occasion  send  a 
mildly  handicapped  student  to  another  LEA  or  take  one  in  from  another 
LEA  when  the  need  arises.    However,  for  the  >nost  part,  they  provide 
proqrams  for  their  own  mildly  handicapped  students  and  use  the  REA's 
programs  for  their  moderate  to  severely  handicapped  students,  except,  of 
course,  for  Drystal  Lake  and  Watson  which  provide  their  own  TMH  programs 
and  take  in  TMH  tuition  students  from  neighboring  LEAs. 

The  group  of  five  "medium-sized"  districts  can  be  characterized  as 
special  education  centers  in  their  respective  regions;  they  offer  more 
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Special  Education  Programs  Offered  in  Midland's  Smaller  Districts 
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special  education  programs  than  any  of  the  smaller  LEAs,  which  serve 
their  own  students  as  well  as  students  from  surrounding  LEAs,    Table  12 
^ists  the  five  LEAs  and  indicates  the  number  and  type  of  programs  they 
offer.    Immediately  evident  is  the  pattern  of  LD  versus  multi-categorical 
resource  rooms  across  the  five  LEAs,    Each  district  maintains  a  virtually 
complete  compliment  of  SCIN  classrooms  for  EMH  students  and  three  of  the 
five  maintain  self-contained  EMH  programs.    One  district,  Rutherford, 
offers  a  multi-categorical  SCIN  classroom,  while  two  of  the  five  offer 
both  self-contained  EMH  classes  (elementary  only)  and  SCIN  rooms  that 
serve  LD  students  only. 

In  addition  to  their  own  programs,  three  of  the  five  LEAs,  Hawk 
Landing,  Wonder  Bay  and  Rutherford  house  REA  programs;  11  and  2,  respec- 
tively.   These  districts  are  referred  to  as  host-districts.  Other 
districts  in  their  respective  regions  who  have  students  who  need  these 
programs  bus  the  students  to  them;  the  districts  sending  students, 
naturally,  pay  tuition  to  the  REA  for  these  services. 

As  one  would  expect  from  its  size  Lincoln  Center  offers  many  more 
programs.    However,  the  pattern  of  types  of  programs  is  very  similar  to 
the  five  medium-size  towns,  except  that  many  more  ED  classrooms,  which 
are  all  self-contained  operations,  are  offered.    The  only  unique  offer- 
ings by  the  Lincoln  Center  LEA,  besides  the  number  of  ED  programs,  are 
the  self-contained  program  for  physical lv  disabled  students  and  three  of 
the  Midland  area's  four  hearing  impaired  classrooms. 

The  REA  houses  one  preschool,  one  elementary,  and  one  junior  high 
hearing  impaired  program  in  Lincoln  Center  and  one  preschool  program  in 
Wonder  Bay.    Although  these  programs  are  primarily  self-contained,  some 
integration  does  occur  at  the  elementary  level,  with  even  more  integration 
in  junior  high.    In  fact,  in  junior  high  the  hearing  impaired  program 
has  evolved  into  a  resource  program.    Hearing  impaired  students  attend 
regular  classes  and  go  to  the  hearing  impaired  classroom  for  services 
only  one  period  each  day.    Each  hearing  impaired  classroom  has  at  least 
one  aide.    When  hearing  impaired  children  are  integrated  into  regular 
classrooms,  the  aides  often  accompany  them  as  interpreters. 

Like  Rutherford  and  Wonder  Bay,  Lincoln  Center  serves  as  a  host- 
district  for  the  REA,  housing  21  of  their  special  education  classrooms. 
The  entire  range  of  programs  available  in  Lincoln  Center,  through  either 
the  LEA  or  the  REA,  represents  virtually  the  entire  range  of  special 
education  programs. 


Inter-LEA  special  education  programs  are  arrangements  formed  between 
two  districts,  a  sending  and  a  receiving  district,  for  the  provision  of 
a  special  education  program  of  one  type  or  another;  this  nearly  always 
includes  a  program  for  the  mildly  handicapped  student.    Arrangements  are 
made  between  and  among  the  36  smaller  Midland  districts  as  well  as 
between  the  smaller  and  the  medium-sized  districts  and  between  the 
Lincoln  Center  LEA  and  the  smaller  and  medium-sized  LEAs  in  its  general 
area. 


Inter-LEA  Special  Education  Programs 
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Inter-LEA  Program  Costs 

When  one  LEA  arranges  to  send  one  of  its  handicapped  students  to  a 
program  offered  by  another  LEA,  the  standard  arrangement  is  that  the 
sending  LEA  pays  tuition  and  transportation.    Tuition  is  based  on  the 

mttluu  L^HS^0t?LC0^  °f  °Peratin9  the  program  (teacher,  facility, 
materials,  and  an  aide,  if  one  is  necessary)  divided  by  the  number  of 
students  who  attend  the  program.    Each  sending  LEA  is  charged  this  cost 
for  each  student  it  sends.    Therefore,  tuition  is  variable  based  on 
total  program  costs,  the  number  of  students  who  are  in  the  program  (and 
^t^E3?^'  -^V"  the. program;  *  point  that  is  addressed  below),' 
and  transportation  costs.    Tuition  costs  are  never  a  certainty  as  one 
attempts  to  decide  whether  to  send  a  student  to  a  particular  LEA  Droaram 
For  example   real  tuition  ;osts  may  not  be  known  until I  the  las! [  mfnute 
since  a  number  of  administrators  from  various  sending  districts  must 
make  their  final  decisions  to  send  or  not  to  send  before  any  one  of  them 
can  calculate  individual  ccsts. 

cnUr^in0tl!er  ^certainty  stems  from  the  fact  that  students  who  need 
special  education  services  are  not  always  known  on  the  first  day  of 
school.    Students  do  get  identified  mid-year,  but  what  is  even  more 
troublesome  for  administrators  (because  it  happens  more  often  t™n 
mid-year  identifications)  is  the  student  who  comes  to  the  ™ eric?, 

?hpe^c5^>fCe-f?r  1  °fficial  ^ndicapped  student  count  date.  Although 
the  district  will  receive  a  weighted  enrollment  allocation  for  the 
student,  it  may  take  as  long  as  a  year  and  a  half  to  get  the  money, 
rhis  is  problematic  because  special  education  budget  balances  and  defi- 
cits are  figured  at  the  end  of  the  current  year.    And,  remember? under 
the  current  system  for  dealing  with  special  education  budget  deficits 
the  only  option  available  is  permission  from  the  SBRC  to  raise  the  local 
Inin \Vy'-     ul  ls  even  irore  aggravating  abou„  the  post-December  1 
enrollee  is  that  the  dministrator  knows  that  the  money  to  educate  the 

SUcnJS  ln^-!  sPecial  education  budget  of  some  ether  LEA;  an  LEA  that 
doesn't  need  it  now  that  the  student  has  moved! 

aW^hf  P°rtati°n  costs  C"n™tly  are  the  TOSt  stable  f  . 
algorithm.    However,  not  long  ago  the  fluctuating  price  of  oil  was 
enough  to  keet>  the  fiscally-minded  administrator  up  nights.    There  are 
of  course   other  problems  associated  with  transportation;  ihe  biggest  of 
which  is  that  the  transportation  costs  are  not  always  covered  bv  the 
weighted  enro  Iment  allocation.    This  happens  particul arly  when  tuUion 
costs  are  higher  than  they  should  be  because  the  receivinq  Droaram  is 

nneLrUtT9r47Ul1  """^    F°r  6Xample'  let'S  Sa*  ^  S  Sn  'who 
needs  to  attend  a  program  in  another  LEA  generates  $7,000  in  weiu^ed 

$3r0OOme1fd?iIarLp?w^!!e  £endin9.Li:A  *nd  that  transportation  costs  are 
JJ.UUO.    If  the  receiving  program  is  not  running  at  capacity  (less  than 
the  maximum  class  size),  tuition  could  run  as  high  as  $G,000  So 

LEMfnJt  $1e^S9'«SenSnS,tS^]th  tfe  "tlW?  al Nation,  the  sending 
Ltft  is  out  $2,000  ^$6,000  tuition  plus  $3,000  transportation  less  $7  000 
reimbursement).    In  case  one  thinks  $3,000  is  high  for  transportation, 
that  some  students  travel  up  to  55  miles  one-way  to  programs 
particularly  students  who  have  low-incidence  handicaps  and  for  whom 
programs  are  fewer  in  number  and  farther  between.    So  why  not  offer  more 
of  these  programs?    If  one  were  to  offer  more  programs,  the  tuition 
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costs  would  be  higher  still  since  there  are  only  a  limited  number  of 
students  who  require  such  high-cost  programs. 

There  is  a  built-in  incentive  in  the  funding  mechanism  to  serve 
students  closer  to  home,  because  of  transportation  costs.    This  factor 
comes  into  play  mor.-  for  mildly  handicapped  students  for  whom  instruc- 
tional programs  can  oe  more  readily  "jury-rigged"  in  the  home  LEA.  And, 
because  there  are  incentives  to  save  monay  (keep  property  taxes  in  mindj 
and  ways  to  do  it  (ot^er  ways  besides  transportation  will  be  discussed 
below),  one  should  not  be  the  least  bit  surprised  that  local  districts 
keep  youngsters  at  home  whenever  possible. 

Before  we  talk  about  other  ways  to  keep  from  overrunning  an  LEA 
special  educatiun  budget,  let's  review  the  w.    budgstj,  (,°t  eaten  up  th " 
aggravated  administrators  the  most  in  fir     past.  *  The  problem  is  referred 
to  locally  as  "^uil-out"  and  here  is  how  u  might  happen.    Three  LEAs 
are  cooperati"y  to  provide  a  special  education  program.    One  LEA  provides 
the  program  and  each  of  the  three  districts  send  an  agreed  upon  number 
of  students,  which  determines  tuition  costs  per  student  and,  thus,  per 
LEA.    One  administrator,  <n  the  wo"ds  of  our  informants,  "thinks  there's 
money  to  be  made"  and  starts  his  own  program.    Becar-s  the  tuition  ' 
charges  are  based  on  total  costs  divided  by  the  numoer  of  students,  the 
other  two  LEAs'  costs  go  up  and,  again  in  their  words,  "this  robs  kids." 
Because  this  fiscal  "gamesmanship"  we.,  getting  out  of  hano,  three  years 
ago  the  DPI  strongly  encouraged  the  LEAs  to  go  beyond  the  "gentlemen's 
agreements"  by  forming  contracts  among  themselves.    Now  in  most  cases 
program  cosis  arc  calculated  among  the  pa.  tin'pating  LEAs  and  one-year 
contracts  are  drawn.    A ' „hough  the  pull-out  problem  has  been  addressed 
for  now  in  some  districts,  the  fiscal  gamesmanship  has  hy  no  means 
ceased;  the  game  continues  to  bt  avoiding  special  education  cost  overn  ns. 
Of  course,  the  bigger  issue  here  is  that  as  long  as  cost  overruns  for 
special  education  can  be  made  up  only  through  increased  taz.es,  ways  will 
be  devised  to  save  money  on  providing  services. 

When  local  administrators  first  started  dealing  v,      special  educa- 
tion budgets  under  the  new  funding  system,  their  priman  concern  al  out  a 
budget  overrun  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  the  SBRC  iiad  been  used  fur 
years  to  audit  general  education  budgets  that  were  on  shakey  fiscal 
ground.    It  had  always  been  considered  a  "bia^  ">ark"  against  adm'  istra- 
tor   if  they  ever  had  to  deal  with  the  SBRC.    It  took  soirs  time  for  the 
REA  to  convince  the  administrators  that  overruns  in  their  spec  al  educa- 
tion budget  were  not  the  sign  of  a  poor  fiscal  manager.    Now,  ir^st 
administrators  have  come      accept  the  fact  that  an  overrun  in  their 
special  education  budget  does  not  carry  the  same  stigma.    However,  they 
continue  „u  try  to  avoid  them  because  of  the  increased  tax  levy  conse- 
quences. 

Redoing  LEA  Costs  for  Special  Education  Instructional  Programs 

Most  pupil  weighting  systems  contain  incentives  to  place  students 
in  more  restrictive  settings  because  such  placements  generate  more 
special  education  dollars.    The  system  doesn't  work  that  way  here; 
trrn^pr *tat ion  costs  tend  to  eat  up  the  money  generated  by  the  highor 
weig.  o  because  the  higher-weighted  programs  are  typically  farther  away 


from  the  sending  LEA,    Moreover,  one  must  remember  that  the  heavier  the 
weight,  the  more  costly  the  program.    The  4.0  weight  carries  with  it  a 
teacher-student  ratio  of  one  teacher  plus  an  aide  for  five  children. 
Thus,  "overweighting"  is  a  rare  occurrence. 

The  real  incentive  here  is  to  place  student  in  the  home  LEA, 
There  are  some  obvious  advantages  to  placing  students  closer  to  home; 
parents  'end  to  like  it,  the  district  assumes  more  responsibility  for 
special  education.    There  are  trade-offs,  however,  as  one  might  expecc. 
And,  of  course,  the  primary  concern  must  center  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
crild's  program.    Now,  before  one  starts  imagining  severely  handicapped 
students  sitting  in  resource  rooms  with  learning  disabled  students,  let 
us  assure  the  reader  that  severely  handicapped  youngsters  and  other 
students  with  low-incidence  handicaps  are  not  kept  in  the  home  district 
to  save  a  buck.    We  are  referring  to  mildly  handicapped  students  (pri- 
marily LD,  EMH,  and  ED  students)  when  we  raise  the  issue  ur  adequacy  of 
program  versus  program  costs.    And  let  us  assure  you  further  that  the 
issues  involved  here  are  discussed  openly  by  REA  and  LEA  administrators. 
What  is  perhaps  most  interesting  are  the  ways  local  administrators  go 
about  manipulating  the  system  to  create  programs  that  pass  muster  under 
the  rule  exception  procedure.    Rpmember,  the  director  must  approve  these 
exceptions  and  so  must  the  child's  parents,  who  tend  to  favor  placements 
in  the  home  district. 

Tho  changes  in  student  placement  (ones  that  depart  fron  the  program 
recommended  by  the  staffing  committee)  that  local  administrators  propose 
car      classified  by  what  factor(s)  in  a  child's  placement  they  manipu- 
late,   the  diagnostic  label  assigned  to  the  student,  the  certification 
of  the  special  education  teacher,  the  age  range  of  the  stucients  in  the 
class,  the  student  adult  ratio,  or  some  combination  of  these. 

Teacher-student  or,  more  precisely,  adult-student  ratios  are  mani- 
pulated by  using  paraprofessicnals,    If  an  LiA  has  reached  the  maximum 
class  size  for  a  particular  program,  has  more  students  to  place  but  not 
enough  to  start  a  second  class,  it  compensates  by  over  staffing  the 
program  (more  students  than  the  maximum  allo^ble)  and  hiring  an  aide 
until  the  numbers  build  up  to  justify  an  add^ional  class. 

Teacher  certification  is  a  persistent  problem  for  rural  administra- 
tors.   They  can't  seem  to  recruit  certifiable  tochers  and  feel  they  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  state  department  in  deciding  who's  qualified  to 
teach  in  their  districts.    And,  although  they  say  that  the  whole  certifi- 
cation game  baffles  them,  how  they  deal  with  it  indicates  more  understand- 
ing than  they  apparently  are  willing  to  admit.    They  have  side  stepped 
certification  problems  1:0  some  degree  thus  far  by  relying  more  on  multi- 
categorical  resource  programs  than  on  categorical  ones.    If  they  have  a 
teacher  who  is  certified  in  mental  retardation  and  emotional  disturbance, 
for  example,  but  need  one  who  is  certified  in  learning  disabilities, 
they  change  t'  .    resource  and/or  SCIN  programs  into  a  multi-catego  ical 
program,  for  wniCii  a  teacher  need  only  be  certified  in  two  of  the  three 
categories  and  place  all  three  types  of  students  1.1  the  new  program. 
Thus,  the  recruitment/certification  problem  is  solved. 
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Perhaps  the  most  difficult  manipulation  tj  arrange  is  a  "label 
change."   Actually,  the  label  is  not  changed.    Rather,  a  student  with 
one  label  is  placed  in  a  program  which  serves  children  with  a  different 
label  (e.g.,  placing  an  LD  student  in  a  program  designed  for  EMH  students). 
It  is  this  type  of  request  that  place  REA  psychologists  and  principals 
at  odds.    The  problem  starts  wnen  the  psychologist  labels  a  student  as 
having  a  disability  for  which  the  principal  has  no  program.    Some  princi- 
pals, particularly  in  the  smaller  districts,  resent  the  power  t!  2  psycho- 
logist, who  is  acting  on  behclf  of  the  director,  has  over  them.  Of 
course,  the  REA  special  education  director  knows  that  the  end  result  of 
being  too  hard-nosed  with  building  principals  is  that,  in  the  long  run, 
fewer  student;  will  be  referred.    His  years  as  director  of  the  Tri -County 
Special  Education  Cooperative,  prio-  to  Chapter  300  and  under  permissive 
rather  than  mandatory  legislation,  serve  him  well  in  these  situations. 
"If  you  know  you  can't  win  the  battle  without  going  to  war,  and  the 
student  is  not  being  hurt,  and  there's  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel; 
sit  in  the  wings  and  wait."   The  director  relies  on  his  influence  rather 
than  his  power  to  convinc     iperintendents  and  principals  of  appropriate 
programs  for  handicapped  students  because  he  knows  that,  as  director  of 
special  education  under  the  REA  arrangement,  "the  one  thing  that  gets 
you  into  trouble  quickest  is  if  you  start  directing." 

One  should  not  read  into  the  director's  administrative  style  a 
tendency  to  back  off  when  faced  with  a  difficult  situation  in  an  L  \. 
Quite  the  contrary;  when  the  situation  calls  for  it,  he  can  be  as  hard- 
nosed  as  they  come.    But  even  when  he  uses  his  "power,"  one  is  reminded 
again  of  his  past  experiences  and  the  finesse  that  has  served  him  as  his 
most  powerful  administrative  tool;  for  example,  when  it's  necessary,  he 
doesn't  hesitate  to  ask  the  DPI  attorney  to  call  a  superintc  jent  to 
inquire  about  a  case  or  to  request  an  invitation  to  speak  at  the  superin- 
tendent's next  school  board  meeting  about  another  case.    But  even  when 
such  measures  are  necessary  and  even  though  he  wins  "the  battle,"  he 
never  takes  his  eye  off  "the  war";  somehow  he'll' leave  the  LEA  with  the 
superintendent  thinking  that  he,  rather  than  the  director,  h  ..1  won  the 
battle.    No  one  loses  face. 

And  how  do  the  local  administrators  take  to  the  director?  They 
like  him;  they  can  "badger"  him  and  he  them.    There  are  no  hard  feelings, 
say  the  local  administrators;  they  see  him  as  someone  who  is  willing  to 
bend  the  rules  to  make  them  fit  the  situation.    And  although  he  rarely 
has  to  convince  an  administrator  of  the  need  for  a  particular  program, 
the  flexibility  built  into  the  system  via  the  rule  exception  is,  like 
the  director  maintains,  essential.    Moreover,  he  has  everyone  convinced 
that  he  h^nds  the  rules  just  for  them. 

LEA  b^cial  Education  Staff 

As  we  have  noted  previously,  the  REm  provides  instructional  programs 
for  moderately  and  severely  handicapped  student  populations.  Special 
"ucefion  programs  for  general  special  education  students  (LD,  EMH,  ED), 
"ihich  involve  regular  classroom  integration,  are  provided  by  the  LEAs. 

It  is  not  the  REA's  purpose  to  provide  the   .itegrated  special 
educatior  programs.    In  fact,  the  goal  of  the  REA  is  to  have  LEAs  take 
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as  much  responsibility  for  their  own  programs  as  possible.  Tc  be  sure, 
the  REA  is  there  to  provide  the  support  services  necessary  to  allow  LEAs 
to  deliver  their  own  mildy  handicapped  programs  but,  in  the  main,  the 
REA  does  not  push  LEAs  to  let  them  proviso  these  programs. 

From  the  REA's  perspective,  there  are  both  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages to  LEA-operated  p. c^rams  for  nildly  handicapped  students. 
The  advantages  center  on  the  acceptance  jf  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
local  districts  and  communities  for  their  handicapped  students.  Th* 
disadvantages  really  boil  down  to  one:    the  quality  of  LEA  special 
education  staff.    This  in  no  way  means  that  all  LEA  teachers  of  mildly 
handicapped  students  are  inferior,  quite  the  contrary.    There  are  many 
good  teachers  throughout  the  Midland  area.    One  is  likely  to  find  them 
in  any  classroom,  large  or  small  district,  REA  or  LEA  progr  :.    What  it 
does  mean,  however,  is  that,  in  general,  the  quality  of  the  special 
education  teachers  who  have  been  hired  by  LEAs  is  less  than  one  would 
hope  for  given  the  demands  of  the  job. 

Why  are  the  LEA  special  educators  less  than  qualified?   What  are 
the  demands  of  the  job?   Before  we  can  talk  about  the  quality  of  staff, 
let  us  say  a  few  words  about  the  demands  of  the  job.    It  is  no  longer 
sufficient  for  teachers  of  mildly  handicapped  students  to  be  good  teachers 
particularly  when  their  students  spend  some,  if  not  most,  of  their  time 
in  regular  classrooms.    Today's  special  education  resource  teacher  needs 
to  be  many  things  beyond  a  good  teacher  including  a  public  relations 
person,  a  change  agent,  a  mediator,  an  advocate,  a  facilitator,  <m 
inservice  edu  ation  provicer. 

Although  some  teacher  training  programs  have  begun  to  update  their 
training  curriculums  to  reflect  the  demands  placed  upon  special  educators 
by  P.L.  94-142,  most  have  not;  and,  even  those  that  have,  have  only 
scratched  the  surface.    More  will  be  said  about  preservice  special 
education  teacher  training  later  in  the  report.    For  now,  it  is  important 
to  understand  that  many  of  the  special  education  teachers  that  constitute 
the  selection  pool  have  not  been  prepa/ea  adequately  for  the  demands  of 
the  job.    Moreovpr,  It  is  questionable  whether  many  of  skills  required 
can  be  developed  through  training. 

The  qudity  (as  it  relates  to  the  demands  of  che  job)  of  the  Heart- 
land LEAs1  special  education  teachers  is  affected  by  recruitment  and 
retention  problems  that  plague  most,  if  not  all,  rural  districts.  These 
issues  will  be  addressed  in  later  sections.    For  now,  it  is  enough  to 
understand  that  it  is  difficult  to  attract  large  numbers  of  special 
education  teachers  to  r.ral  areas. 

The  first  reason  elates  to  the  way,  and  by  whom,  teachers  are 
selected.    Typic  'ly,  this  is  the  job  of  the  superintendent  who,  in  the 
smaller  LEAs,  most  often  is  faced  with  two  problems:    first,  not  knowing 
the  qualities  to  look  for  in  a  good  special  educator  and  second,  being 
forced  to  select  the  first  candidate  to  show  up.    After  all,  another 
candidate  may  never  be  available.    Of  course,        REA  could  be  a  tremen- 
dous help  with  hiring,  and  in  some  cases  LEAs  ask  the  REA  for  help  in 
recruiting.    But  because  the  hiring  and  firing  of  staff  is  a  traditional 
symbol  of  the  nower  invested  in  the  superintendent,  LEAs  ao  not  often 
ask  the  REA  to  be  involved  in  the  interview  or  the  actual  Mring. 


Another  reason  LEA  special  education  staff  tend  to  be  less  than 
qualified  for  their  positions  is  that,  once  hired,  they  have  fewer 
opportunities  for  staff  development  than,  say,  the  REA  staff--both  in 
the  traditional  tense  tinservice  education,  professional  conferences) 
and  in  the  sense  of  professional  coileagial  relations.    They  are  isolated, 
for  the  most  part,  from  further  training  and  from  one  another. 

Of  course,  the  REA  delivery  system  is  designed  to  account  for  the 
problems  of  professional  isolation.    After  all,  it  is  a  rural  delivery 
model  and,  as  such,  employs  special  education  consultants  to  serve  just 
this  purpose.    For  reasons  to  be  explained  in  the  following  section,  the 
role  of  the  consultant  has  been  modified,  in  practice,  in  a  way  which 
negatively  affects  the  ability  to  carry  out  perhaps  the  most  important 
part  of  the  job— providing  consultation  for  LEA  special  education  teacners. 

Tne  lack  of  adequate  supervision  is  sometimes  another  reason  for 
less  than  adaquate  quality  (as  we  have  defined  it)  among  LEA  special 
education  teachers.    Even  though,  technically,  building  principals  are 
the  supervisors  of  the  LEA  special  education  staff  in  their  buildings, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  have  enough  time  to  be  real  supervisors, 
given  their  other  responsibilities.    What  are  these  other  responsibilities? 
One  must  remember  that,  in  addition  to  the  perfunctory  duties  which  have 
taken  principals  farther  away  from  the  role  of  instructional  leaders  a" 
schools  have  become  more  complex,  tne  Midland  principals  have  quite  a 
host  of  functions  to  perform  which  are  related  to  non-instructional 
special  education  management— weighted  enrol  «nent  counts,  contracting 
for  inter-district  services,  arranging  and  paying  for  transportation, 
negotiating  rule  exceptions. 

The  most  serious  general  shortcoming  of  the  current  core  of  LEA 
special  education  teachers  is  their  lack  of  impact  on  regular  classroom 
teachers.    As  we  have  pointed  out,  the  ability  to  affect  changes  in  the 
regular  school  program  is  perhaps  the  essential  *kill  in  the  arsenal  of 
teachers  of  mildly  handicapped  students.    Although  most  of  the  Midland 
LEAs1  special  education  teachers  are  hard  workers  and  good  teachers  of 
children,  the  REA  special  education  consultants  report  that  the  results 
of  their  efforts  to  win  over  regular  teachers,  as  it  were,  are  quite 
variable.    Many  work  to  "educate  regular  teachers"  about  special  educa- 
tion and  mildly  handicapped  students,  but  some  do  not.    Again,  this  is 
no  small  undertaking,  nor  is  1t  something  that  one  can  be  expected  to  do 
without  training  and  experience.    One  LEA  resource  room  teacher  confessed 
that  she  simply  didn't  know  how  best  to  approach  the  regular  staff.  "I 
don't  want  to  say  'hey,  you're  doing  it  wrong'  or  'I  know  better  than 
you ' . " 

REA  Special  Education  Staff  in  LEA  Buildings 

Acceptance  appears  to  vary  with  the  type  of  program  and  wheti.or  one 
considers  instructional  staff  or  support  services  staff.    Although  we 
will  postpone  comment  on  support  staff  until  a  later  section,  several 
interesting  observations  cen  be  made  about  the  acceptance  of  instructional 
staff. 
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An  LEA  learning  disabilities  resource  teacher,  who  had  worked  pre- 
viously for  another  REA  which  employed  all  special  education  staff 
whether  they  taught  in  REA  or  LEA  programs,  told  us  that,  after  her 
prior  experience,  she  preferred  being  employed  by  the  LEA.    Men  the  KtA 
hires  the  special  educatio,.  teacher  who  works  in  an  LEA  "there's  a  real 
split"  among  the  special  teacher  ard  the  regular  teaching  staff  and  the 
special  teacher  is  viewed  as  an  "ov..sider." 

Support  for  this  "outsider"  feeling  was  provided  by  a  Heartland  RE* 
special  teacher  who  operates  an  REA  class  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
integration  in  an  LEA.    Here  again  this  teacher  has  contact  with  the 
regular  program  and  reported  the  same  perception.    Moreover,  because  sni 
feels  like  an  "outsider,"  she  has  becoirc  reluctant  to  suggest  improvemei  ts 
in  the  regular  education  program.    She  is  reluctant  to  say  "we  should  do 
this"  because  she  doesn't  feel  that  she's  really  accepted  as  part  of  the 
"we  "   As  a  result,  she  avoids  any  public  comment  about  the  regular 
program  and,  particularly,  ,'bout  teaching  practices  she  observes. 

In  general,  REA  teachers  who  run  classrooms  that  are  totally  self- 
contained  but  are  located  -n  a  regular  LEA  building  have  a  completely 
different  experience.    Altnough  they  are  accepted  as  part  of  the  staff 
without  stigma,  the  climate  of  the  building,  1n  many  ways,  sets  the  tone 
for  this  acceptance.    For  example,  some  REA  teachers  feel  "torn"  between 
their  loyalty  for  the  REA  and  the  building  where  they  work.    If  they 
can't  resolve  their  feelings,  they  can  request  a  meeting  with  the  REA 
consultant  and  the  building  administrator.    Most  report  that  this  type 
of  meeting,  one  in  which  roles  and  responsibilities  are  discussed, 
usually  does  the  trick.    But  here  again,  building  climate  plays  tne 
biggest  part.    One  can  feel  comfortable  calling  for  these  meetings  in 
so,,    buildings,  whereas  in  others  one  is  more  reluctant  to  do  so. 

The  Largest  LEA 

The  Lincoln  Center  LEA  and  the  REA  have  a  special  relationship— perhaps 
because  of  proximity,  perhaps  because  of  the  LEA's  size,  but  most  likely 
because  of  history  and  tradition.    The  1981-82  schoo.  year  marked  the 
forteenth  year  that  the  superintendent  and  director  have  been  wtrking 
together  to  provide  special  education  services  in  the  Fort  Dodge  area;  7 
years  under  the  Tri-County  arrangement  and  7  years  under  the  current  REA 
structure.    The  vast  array  of  services  did  not  crop  up  overnight;  nor 
has  it  developed  since  the  initiation  of  the  REA,  although  preschool 
services  and  some  of  the  other  refinements  are  certainly  due  to  SF  2001 
and  P.L.  94-142.    Because  they  had  a  quality  program  before  the  special 
education  mandate,  Lincoln  Center  and  tie  REA  have  been  able  to  work 
together  since  1975  to  extend  and  refino  what  amounts  to  a  very  impressive 
array  of  services;  cer„ainly,  the  n.ost  e..tens*ve  in  the  Midland  area 
and,  when  taken  together,  enough  to  rival  most  any  collection  of  programs 
in  this  or  any  other  state.    There  has  been  tin*  for  f»1s  build-up,  both 
from  the  perspective  of  the  program's  14  year  history  and  frui  that  of 
the  discretionary  time  created  by  resources  w!iich  have  flown  generous iy 
from  the  REA  legislation.    In  effect,  experinentation— new  programs, 
different  delivery  models  -has  bf»en  possible  because  a  strong  foundation 
existed  and  the  resources  necessary  to  erect  a  structure  upon  it  have 
been  available. 
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New  programs  have  been  and  continue  to  be  developed.    The  pattern 
has  been  that  the  REA  initiates  the  new  program,  pays  the  start-up 
costs,  stabilizes  the  program,  and  passes  it  on  to  the  LEA.  These 
experimental  programs,  nf  late,  have  been  geared  toward  serving  students 
better  rather  than  sim^iy  establishing  additional  programs  (since  the 
need  for  new  programs  has  leveled  off).    The  latest  one,  for  example,  is 
a  combination  high-functioninq  TMH  and  low-functioning  EMH  class  located 
in  a  regular  junior  high  schc  1.    The  program  includes  some  integration 
with  the  regular  program  and  appears  to  be  very  successful.    When  this 
class  is  transferred  to  the  LEA,  the  REA  will  repeat  the  model  at  the 
nigh  school  level  (current  students  will  matriculate  to  the  new  program). 
Thus,  we  see  that  once  programs  are  in  place  and  the  resources  nece?  - 
to  sustain  them  and  make  refinements  are  forthcoming,  the  rest  is  up  to 
the  talents  and  motivation  of  the  people  who  are  involved.    The  second 
stage  of  the  REA's  two-stage  strategy—first  get  programs  in  place,  then 
work  on  quality,  is  no  where  more  evident  than  in  Lincoln  Center. 

One  should  not  assume  that  all  relations  between  Lincoln  Center  and 
the  REA  are  without  friction,  however.    Lincoln  Center  administrators 
are  just  as  concerned  about  money  as  the  smaller  districts  in  the  area, 
and  this  occasionally  takes  precedence  with  them.    But  even  though  the 
REA  knows  when  to  take  —  one  more  experimental  proqram,  one  more  student 
placed  in  one  more  regular  class  period,  one  more  community  excursion 
for  TMH  s:udents,  it  also  knows  whsn  to  give. 

p^r  example,  one  of   he  REA  special  education  consultants  works 
full-time  as  the  unofficial  cooroinator  of  all  Lincoln  Center  special 
education  programs  (both  REA  and  LEA),  a  service  for    ie  district 
certainly  not  without  benefit  to  the  REA.    When  lowe»    nrollments  began 
to  force  school  closings  in  Lincoln  Center,  the  REA  offered  to  move  cne 
of  its  DLCs,  which  houses  four  classes  for  severely  handicapped  youngsters 
as  well  as  a  TMH  classroom,  into  one  of  the  regular  school  buildings 
that  was  slated  to  be  closed;  this  saved  the  LEA  from  the  objections  of 
neighborhood  parents,  while  at  the  same  time,  allowed  the  REA  to  integrate 
their  classrooms  into  regular  buildings.    The  REA  doesn't  nrisr  a  trick. 
There  is  more  to  this  special  consideration,  nowever.    One  must  remember 
that  Lincoln  Center  is  not  a  rural  LEA.    It  his  the  student  enrollment 
to  perhaps  survive  without  the  REA.    And  although  it  currently  does  not 
have  that  option,  there  have  been  efforts  to  change  the  law  to  allow  tru 
state's  larger  LEAs  to  do  so* 

Although  at  times  RFA-Lincoln  Center  relations  can  become  strainca 
and  even  adversarial,  it's  a  healthy  relationship  that  has  developed 
over  time  among  essentially  the  same  core  group  of  actors. 

Effects  of  Instructional  Program  Manipulations 

The  LEAs  in  the  Midland  area  receive  their  weighted  enrol lment 
dollars  for  special  education  instructional  programs  in  one  lump  sum 
(actjally,  quarterly)  based  un  the  previous  year's  December  1  child 
count.    The  money  is  not  earmarked  for  specific  cnildren  (iideed,  some 
of  last  year's  children  may  be  gone  and  otners  r.ay  have  arrived),  rather, 
the  total  amount  is  used  to  support  this  year'*  tctal  special  education 
instructional  needs.    This  fact,  combined  with  the  various  ways  costs 
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™    l«  J?s;ribed  ™  the  last  sections,  can  sometimes  cause  budget 
ZZ  in  I  h  f .  J?  end  of  the  1981-82  year,  11  of  the  42  Midland  LEAs 
were  in  a  defiut  situation  (refer  to  Table  13).    Overruns  for  1981-82 

overly  mX-V/SI?  2T        t0  0Ver  $2(\000;  the  avera9e  deficit  was 
over  $7,500,  6  LEAs  deficits  were  between  $5,000  and  $20,000,  3  of 

over  *J°»000-    In  1980-81,  14  LEAs  showed  deficits  that 
ranged  from  around  $100  to  over  $11,000.    Only  6  of  the  11  LEAs  that  had 
special  education  budget  deficits  in  1981-82  (ranging  from  over  $5^000 
?S«fV«?r  t2?'°°0)  Sa5  fSS  ln  1980"81'  while  *  LEAs  that  !!d  po  i 
overlll  ni^^LJfJa1?^1  d6fiCit^  .ranging  from  J'ust  ^der  $1,000  to 
ST!.;  c'      ^  *     9  ^ese ,same  P81"10^.  positive  special  education 
*cnn  CeS.^nged  trGm  under  $1'000  t0  over  $172,000  (1981-82)  and  from 

I  e0?st?np%f0°H{19?^81l-,  And'  50  -  see  that  o"e  is  never  sure  about 
a"  lu  ll  ll  educatl°n  budget.    Will  it  be  enough?    Student  populations, 

froTyea?  to  yea?!°  StUde"tS  Withi"  P°Pulati°ns.  fluctuate 

bv  rpor  Si5!!!  h°W  LEVdministrators  deal  with  their  fiscal  plight 
oy  reqi  sting  and,  in  certain  cases,  receiving  rule  exceptions  from  the 

tl?tT/f  °l  ,SPCCial  education«    The  next  logical  question    s"  o Tour  si, 
what  effect  do  these  manipulations  have  on  students? 

As  we  have  noted,  rule  exceptions  are  played  out  exclusively  with 

SlSrS1?9  for^ild1^  handicapped  students,  LD,  EMH,  ED  (sometimes 

wh l  7rl JSvS  re  9eneral  SPeCial  education  Wtotiim),  those  students 
cJl  2  served  in  resource  rooms  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  receive 

In  hHeiMnStniC.tl0n  ln  regular  classrooms.    Manipulating  program/ 
vPerv  vou^a  rnd/n°rnlr°';  ""J8"1*1*  and  severely  handicapped  students  ana 
very  young  and/or  low  incidence  populations  is  simply  out  of  the  question. 

in  tJJll  Prim*ry  effect  of  rule  exceptions  is  that  students  are  educated 
in  their  home  school  districts.  This,  in  most  cases,  coin-des  with  the 
?™5      parents  and,  of  course,  the  rule  exception  must  .  ways  have 

llZltTT  Kfr0fnithe  t*™1'    0tner  effects  include  label  cLXges, 
20  percent  of  the  rule  exceptions;  increased  class  sizes,  about  70 
percent  of  the  rule  exceptions;  and  wider  age  ranges  in  programs  (10 

Drrn!^);hWh1Ch/re  n^-by  3ny  inear's  unh'-ard  of  in  rurSlPa?eas  But 
perhaps  the  most  significant  effect  is  che  increased  use  of  multi- 
categorical  resource  rooms  rather  than  categorical  ones. 

The  Host  LEA 

The  reader  will  recall  from  earlier  discussions  that  the  REA  oneratP.; 
direct  instructional  programs  in  three  of  the  Midland  LEAs-LiScolnP 
Center,  Rutherford,  and  Wonder  Bay.    These  districts  also  offer  thei»- 
™rVS^^UC3t  °"  inst:ucti°nal  programs.    The  Wonoer  Bay  LEA  is  or 

1     L    UIS"  Ht0KUS  ^aUSe  0f  its  location  in  the  Midland  area° 
the  number  of  REA  and  home-LEA  programs  offered  there,  and,  not  of  the 
least  importance,  its  history  as  the  hcst  district  for  t"e  Richland 
County  special  education  program  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  REA 

lt«if0n2e cn^n5aS-^CS^  a  special  education  center  within  the  RFA 
ISIII:  L     \     "iim-REA,  if  you  will.    The  REA  satellite  office 
locate  there  has  grown  to  be  the  largest  in  the  area,  housing  20  REA 
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Midland  Special  Education  Balance  of  Funds 
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staff  members.    Wonder  Bay  serves  all  of  the  LEAs  in  its  county  as  well 
as  three  districts  adjacent  to  it.    Students  who  need  programs  which  are 
only  offered  there,  either  Wonder  Bay's  or  the  REA's,  travel  from  up  to 
40  miles  away  to  attend  them.    The  Wonder  Bay  LEA  operates  15  of  its  own 
programs  and  houses  11  others  operated  by  the  Heartland  REA.  Please 
refer  back  to  Table  12  for  the  mix  of  Wonder  Bay  and  REA  programs. 

Naturally,  the  districts  that  send  students  to  Wonder  Bay  are  glad 
they  have  the  option  to  do  so.    To  meet  some  of  their  program  needs  they 
otherwise  would  have  to  send  some  students  to  Lincoln  Center.  Satisfac- 
tion with  the  arrangement,  however,  has  become  less  reciprocal  over  the 
years. 

Because  the  Wonder  Bay  LEA  houses  about  twice  as  many  special 
education  ^w^ams  as  one  would  expect  based  upon       size,  top  level 
administrators  have  grown  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement 
as  host-district.    At  the  peak  of  their  dissatisfaction,  the  superinten- 
dent petitioned  the  REA  to  relieve  what  he  referred  to  as  the  psychological 
strain  of  so  many  programs  by  taking  over  some  of  the  special  programs 
that  were  being  maintained  by  the  LEA.    In  particular,  the  superintendent 
wanted  the  REA  to  assume  operation  of  all  programs  in  Wonder  c\y  that 
served  students  from  other  districts.    The  REA  rejected  the  proposal  for 
two  reisons.    First,  it  could  not  afford  to  operate  these  additional 
programs  given  its  current  staff.    Moreover,  the  REA  was  reluctant  to 
take  any  action  that  would  reduce  local  ownership  of  fecial  children 
and  programs. 

The  RF.A  was  not  completely  insensitive  to  the  situation  in  Wonder 
Bay,  however.    In  fact,  the  REA  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  make  things 
easier  for  Wonder  Bay  by  instaliating  a  WATTS  line  between  Wonder  Bay 
ind  the  REA  central  office  in  Lincoln  Center;  scheduling  weekly  visits  to 
the  LEA  from  the  REA's  Supervisor  of  Special  Education  Consultants; 
hiring  LEA  building  principals  as  supervisors  of  both  Wonder  Bayand  REA 
special  education  programs,  and  paying  part  of  their  salaries;  and 
adding  extra  staff  to  the  Wonder  Bay  special  education  satellite  office. 
And,  although  it  has  been  a  gallant  effort,  it  has  not  changed  the  minds 
of  Wonder  Bay  central  administration.    Even  with  a  WATTS  line  and  weekly 
visits,  communication  does  occasionally  break  down.    The  supervising 
principals  are  not  happy  with  their  new  roles;  they  fee'i  they  are  not 
qualified  even  though  a  special  education  consultant  supervises  programs 
and  the  principals  merely  oversee  the  staff.    Even  the  REA  special 
education  staff  who  are  assigned  to  the  area  admit  that,  local  ownership 
notwithstanding,  administration  of  the  entire  operation  would  be  much 
simpl-T  if  the  REA  took  over. 
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MIDLAND  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  SUPPORT  SERVICES 


The  RE?  provides  ten  separate  types  of  special  education  support 
services  for  the  Midland  LEAs  and  parochial  schools:    special  education 
consultants,  school  psycho^gists,  school  social  workers,  speech/language 
clinicians,  physical  and  occupational  therapists,  itinerant  teachers  for 
hearing  impaired  and  visually  impaired  students,  audiologists,  special 
education  nurses,  and  work  experience  instructors.    Although  work  exper- 
ience instructors  are  a  support  service,  their  activities  are  presented 
in  d  subsequent  section,  "Midland  Vocational  Education  Programs." 

Special  Education  Consultants 

The  consultant  role  has  been  an  evolving  one  in  the  Midi'  d  area. 
In  general,  the  12  special  education  consultants  act  as  catalysts  in  the 
LEAs  by  identifying  the  need  for  new  programs  and  assisting  in  their 
development.    With  regard  to  current  programs,  their  job  is  to  facilitate 
the  delivery  of  appropriate  services  by  consulting  with  LEA  and  REA 
special  teachers,  regular  teachers,  administrators,  and  parents.  This 
entails  the  following  activities, 

1.  coordination  of  placement  and  annual  review  staff ings,  consisting 
of  preparation  for,  participation  in,  and  writing  reports  for 
each  staffing 

2.  consultation  with  teachers  regarding  new  ideas,  materials  and 
methods  to  be  utilized  in  their  programs 

3.  consultation  with  teachers  regarding  the  development  and 
implementation  of  Individual  Education  Plans 

4.  providing  information  to  teachers,  parents,  and  principals 
relative  to  student  needs  in  order  to  maintain  well  coordinated 
programs 

5.  providing  assistance  to  parents  in  any  concerns  or  interests 
they  show 

6.  providing  assistance  to  superintendents  in  completion  of  reim- 
bursement claims,  reporting  of  indexing  data  and  notification 
of  chann^s  in  special  education  rules  and  regulations 

Although  this  list  of  tasks  nrght  be  considered  the  consultants' 
"formal"  role,  in  practice  they  spend  about  80  percent  of  their  time  on 

ie  first  and  last  activities  and  try  to  do  the  best  they  can  with  2 
through  5  in  their  remaining  time,  that  is,  the  time  that  i:  left  after 
"windshield  time"  is  subtracted,  which  can  amount  to  an  hour  per  day. 
This  might  surprise  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  traditional  consultant 
role  (a  strategist  who  helps  teachers  work  with  students).    More  will  be 
said  about  this  arrangement  in  the  following  sections. 

Special  education  consultants  relate  differently  to  special  educa- 
tion teachers  depending  on  who  employs  the  teacher.    They  are  supervisors 
and  consultants  to  REA  instructional  staff,  but  only  consultants  to  LEA 
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special  education  teachers.    In  their  supervisory  capacity  over  REA 
special  teach?  a,  the  supervising  consultant  functions  as  a  support,  in 
addition  to  being  a  monitor. 

Evolution  of  the  Consultant  Role 

Originally,  the  DPI  wanted  consultants  to  be  deployed  according  to 
the  categories  of  exceptionality  in  which  they  were  trained  and  certified. 
However,  because  the  Midland  director  didn't  want  consultants  "passing 
each  other  on  the  road,"  as  it  were,  he  assigned  them  to  serve  specific 
geographical  regions  within  the  Midland  area.    Currently,  they  serve  as 
consultants  to  the  REA  and  LEA  special  education  teachers  in  their 
assigned  areas,  regardless  of  handicapping  condition.    This  is  true 
except  for  those  handicaps  that  require  a  more  technical  knowledge  base, 
i.e.,  hearing  impairments  and  visual  impairments,  and  for  preschool 
handicapped  children.    In  these  cases,  there  are  categorical  itinerant 
teachers  and  consultants  who  cover  the  entire  Midland  area. 

One  might  reasonably  ask  whether  im:l  uicategorical  consultants  have 
the  necessary  expertise  to  provide  consultation  in  areas  for  which  they 
have  not  been  trained.    The  REA  has  addressed  this  issue  by  establishing 
several  support  mechanisms.    First,  as  we  have  noted,  specialized/technical 
areas  are  handled  by  categorical  itinerants  and/or  consultants.  This 
leaves,  for  the  most  part,  the  general  special  education  *reas,  LD  EMH, 
ED.    Most  Midland  mul ticategc rical  consultants  have  certification  in  LD. 
To  provide  the  necessary  support  for  EMH  and  ED,  the  REA  uses  a  consultant 
"back-up"  system  in  which  consultants  work  with  one  another  (certification 
in  all  three  categories  are  accounted  for  across  the  total  set  of  consul- 
tants).   And,  as  we  have  mentioned,  day-to-day  instructional  and  management 
techniques  for  the  three  general  special  education  populations  (mildly 
handicapped)  are  not  that  different.    For  moderate  to  severe  handicaps 
in  these  areas,  consultants  provide  consultation  to  one  another  in,  what 
amounts  to,  on-the-job  training. 

Another  "back-up"  for  mul ticategorical  consultants  comes  in  the 
form  of  resource  materials.    The  REA  has  adopted  the  system  FORE  criterion- 
referenced  instructional  system,  which  provides  a  vertical  articulation 
of  skills  in  reading,  mathematics,  and  language.    Consultants  can  use 
the  system  to  help  teachers  diagnose,  program  for,  and  evaluate  students 
in  the  areas  which  are  dealt  witn  most  often  in  special  education  programs. 
Further,  the  REA  has  spent  the  last  few  years  writing  curriculum  guides 
for  each  categorical  ar*a,  which  serve  as  guides  for  LEA  and  REA  special 
education  teachers  as  w^ll  as  the  consultants. 

Of  late,  one  of  the  preschool  consultants  has  been  required  to  , 
assume  responsibility  for  consultation  in  the  area  of  severely/profoundly 
handicapped.    Work  in  this  area  of  exceptionality  can  be  very  technical. 
Here,  the  DPI  provides  workshops  and  mini-courses,  and  preschool  consul- 
tants supplement  this  with  self-study,  visits  to  classrooms,  and  consul- 
tation with  other  consultants. 

The  REA  appears  to  have  dealt  with  the  issues  related  to  converting 
current  staff  to  mul ticategorical  consultants.    This  conversion,  however, 
has  not  been  the  only  change  in  the  consultant  role.    Actually,  there 
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was  another,  and  perhaps  more  pressing,  reason  for  assigning  consultants 
geographically;  more  than  one  consultant  in  an  area  increases  the  chances 
of   different  messages"  being  conveyed  to  administrators,  which,  of 
course,  reflects  adversely  on  the  REA.    This  rationale  takes  on  more 
weight  when  one  considers  that  special  education  consultants  are  the 
director's  proxies  in  the  LEAs;  they  assign  weights  to  handicapped 
students  and  certify  the  weighted  enrollment  count  for  reimbursement 
purposes,  interpret  state  and  federal  special  education  regulations, 
coordinate  and  do  the  attendant  paperwork  for  placement  and  annual 
review  staffings  (over  3,500  this  year),  and  coordinate  all  REA  special 
education  programs  in  their  assigned  region.    Thus,  in  effect,  the 
special  education  consultants  have  become,  in  practice,  administrative 
consultants. 

This  is  true  only  in  the  small  LEAs;  administrators  in  the  larger 
tcwns,  and  particularly  in  Lincoln  Center,  have  the  experience  and  staff 
to  qo  it  alone.    In  the  small  districts,  the  special  education  consultant 
has  become  the  administrator's  "right  hand  man,"  doing  the  "footwork" 
necessary  to  make  sure  state  and  federal  rules  are  followed  and,  of  no 
small  concern,  making  certain  that  weighted  enrollments  are  all  accounted 
for. 

Although  some  consultants  enjoy  their  administrative  role  and  find 
it  quite  challenging,  many  do  not.    Those  who  prefer  the  traditional 
role  have  watched  their  careers  change  from  teachers  of  children  to 
teachers  of  teachers  and  now,  finally,  to  "teachers  of  administrators." 
It  wouldn't  be  so  bad,  they  say,  if  the  teachers  didn't  need  their  help; 
but,  they  do. 

Alti.jugh  some  special  education  teachers  understand  the  administra- 
tive role  of  the. consultants,  many  do  not.  Teachers  are  asking  for  more 
time  from  the  consultants,  which  is  not  surprising.  What  is  surprising, 
however,  is  that  some  administrators  are  saying,  "Why  aren't  consultants 
in  classrooms  more?" 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  consultants  have  begun  to 
fall  out  of  favor  with  teachers.    Special  education  teachers  want  help 
themselves  but,  more  importantly,  want  consultants  to  help  regular 
classroom  teachers.    They  feel  that  consultants  should  return  to  the 
role  of  strategist;  and,  although  many  regular  and  special  teachers  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  consultative  services  they  receive,  nearly  all  of 
them  are  quick  to  add  that  it's  not  the  consultants'  fault.    They  are 
spread  too  thin— too  many  schools  and,  ™re  importantly,  too  many  roles. 
One  politically  astute  consultant  finge.^.  the  problem  as  "the  title 
'consultant'." 

One  should  not  assume  that  all  consultants  fail  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  teachers.    Even  under  the  demands  created  by  their  administra- 
tive role,  most  consultants  manage  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  the 
traditional  consultant    Je.    Some  hold  regular  after-school  meetings 
with  teachers  to  provide  inservice  education  on  requested  topics,  thus 
extending  the  20  percent  of  their  time  available  for  work  with  teachers 
out  of  their  own  hides.    For  some,  the  work  day  and  work  week  extend 
into  the  nights  and  weekends;  some  serve  as  board  members  for  nonprofit 
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handicapped  consumer  groups,  some  are  directors  and/or  counselors  at 
summer  camps,  some  work  with  community  planning  groups  to  develop  ser- 
vices for  handicapped  individuals.    The  list  goes  on. 

Some  consultants  manage  to  maintain  more  of  the  traditional  consu 
tant  role  by  incorporating  "consultation  to  teachers"  into  their  two 
administrative  tasks  (i.e.,  coordination  of  staff ings  and  consultation 
to  administrators).    They  accomplish  this  on  a  "one-to-one"  consulting 
basis  when,  for  example,  they  work  with  special  teachers  in  developing 
IEPs  or  during  the  actual  staffing  sessions  when  they  recommend  new 
ideas,  materials,  and  methods  to  be  used  with  children.    The  net  effect 
is  that  some  consultants  manage  to  extend  the  amount  of  time  that  they 
spend  with  teachers  beyond  the  20  percent  that  is  left  after  administra- 
tive consultation.    Moreover,  it  is  not  that  administrative  consulting 
is  inappropriate.    In  fact,  the  director's  position  is  that  administrative 
consulting  was  (and  in  many  cases  still  is)  a  logical  first  step  when 
P.L.  94-142  and  Chapter  300  were  first  introduced.    The  required  change 
was  so  overwhelming  that  his  plan  of  attack  started  with  superintendents, 
then  mc>'sd  to  principals,  and  will  eventually  concentrate  primarily  on 
teachers.    His  rationale  has  been  that  ignoring  administrators  would 
have  been  counterproductive.    He  feels  that  as  superintendents  and 
building  administrators  are  educated  and  won  over,  more  time  car.  be 
devoted  to  teachers.    His  position  is  that  working  with  teacners  without 
first  developing  administrative  support  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

School  Psychologists 

Although  the  largest  proportion  of  the  psychologists1  time  is 
devotel  to  psychometric  testing  and  preparing  psychological  evaluations, 
they  assist  in  designing  intervention  programs  for  handicapped  students 
on  the  basis  of  evaluation  results  and  in  consultation  with  other  special 
education  support  staff.    As  we  have  noted,  their  work  is  not  limited  to 
special  education  students.    When  stents  are  referred  for  special 
education  services  but  do  not  qualify  for  them,  the  psychologist  provides 
follow-up  services  with  the  referring  regular  teacher. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  psychologists  provide  classroom 
observations,  direct  counseling,  attend  parent  conferences,  and  conduct 
teacher  and  parent  group  workshops.    At  the  request  of  the  local  districts, 
the  psychologists  are  available  for  'pre-referral "  conferences  in  which 
the  merits  of  the  referral  are  reviewed.    The  school  psychological 
services  unit  within  the  REA  provides  other  assessment  services  as  well, 
including  kindergarten  screenings  (nearly  2,500  this  year). 

But,  of  course,  the  major  function  of  the  school  psychologists  in 
the  Midland  area  is  their  role  in  the  IEP  staffing.    In  1981-82,  each 
psychologist  conducted  over  100  evaluations  and,  as  a  group,  they  parti- 
cipated in  nearly  5,000  initial  or  review  staffings;  about  15  percent  of 
the  average  school  psychologist's  time  is  spent  in  staffing  conferences. 

In  the  staffing,  the  psychologist's  job  is  to  synthesize  for  the 
group  the  evaluation  results  and  identify  the  significant  issues  related 
to  than.    It  is  the  psychologist  who  attempts  to  provide  closure  by 
suggesting  a  diagnosis  and  a  label,  although,  in  the  end,  final  decisions 
a^e  reached  by  concensus  through  the  group  process. 
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In  many  ways,  the  school  psychologist  is  under  the  gun.  Teachers 
who,  from  their  perspective,  are  convinced  a  child  is  handicapped,  come 
to  staff ings  fully  expecting  a  "handicapped"  diagnosis.    Yet,  when  the 
child  does  not  meet  the  set  criteria,  the  teacher,  in  some  cases,  blames 
the  psychologist.    Even  when  the  psychologist  suggests  more  tests,  some 
teachers  won't  listen,  relieving  as  they  do,  that  the  child  is  already 
placeable.    This  scenario  is  particularly  prevalent  when  the  child  is 
sucpected  of  being  learning  disabled.    Moreover,  the  new  LD  identifica- 
tion criteria  make  it  more  difficult  to  label  a  student  as  such. 

A  problem  of  even  greater  proportion  has  been  discussed  in  previous 
sections,  that  of  arriving  at  a  diagnosis  and  program  recommendation  for 
which  an  LEA  has  no  program.    Here,  the  psychologist  is  on  the  front 
line;  even  though  the  director  will  ultimately  deal  with  the  situation, 
the  psychologist  is  the  one  who  must  face  it  initially  as  well  as  live 
with  the  results.    Building  principals  characterize  psychologists  by  the 
degree  of  flexibility  they  show  in  these  matters.    From  the  perspective 
of  some  building  administrators:    "Too  much  power  in  one  hand,  the 
psychologist." 

To  be  sure,  there  are  comolaints  from  teachers  and  administrators 
about  too  much  time  from  referral  to  staff  ir;,  missed  appointments,  and 
the  like;  this  is  to  be  expected.    However,  when  one  considers  the 
logistics  inherent  in  the  Heartland  delivery  system,  it  is  totally 
unexpected,  given  current  statistics  on  lag  time  and  waiting  lists  in 
rural  areas,  that  the  school  psychologists  managed  to  maintain  a  96 
percent  response  rate  on  over  2,000  new  requests  for  their  services  in 
1981-82.    And  this  is  in  addition  to  5,000  conferences  and  2,500  screenings. 

Currently,  the  school  psychological  services  unit  is  field-testing 
procedures  and  software  developed  last  year  to  computerize  analysis  and 
projection  procedures.    Attempts  are  being  made  to  develop  a  computer- 
based  case  information  storage  and  treatment  outcome  system.    The  goal 
is  to  use  computer  applications  to  streamline  operations. 

Like  otner  support  staff,  the  21  school  psychologists  are  assigned 
to  LEAs  on  a  geographical  basis.    Ten  psychologists  are  assigned  to  the 
central  REA  office,  from  which  they  serve  the  Lincoln  Center  LEA  and  the 
remaining  schools  in  the  county,  certain  other  REA  instructional  programs, 
and  the  TAG  program.    The  remaining  psvchologists  are  assigned  to  the 
other  REA  areas  and  work  out  of  satellite  offices.    Four  psychologists 
are  assigned  to  the  Storm  Lake  office  due  to  the  size  and  number  of 
programs  offered  there. 

School  Social  Workers 

Two  major  goals  for  the  school  social  work  unit  are  to  act  as 
advocates  for  handicapped  children  and  their  families  and  to  provide 
direct  support  services  for  children  and  families  (evaluation,  counsel- 
ing, liaison,  resource  identification,  etc.).    As  one  might  expect, 
human  and  public  relations  are  a  big  part  of  the  job.    Although  ongoing 
family  counseling  is  not  provided  as  a  rule,  the  Midland  social  workers 
do  provide  individual  and  group  counseling  in  the  schools  as  well  as 
parent  counseling/education  on  a  short-term  basis.    Referrals  are  made 
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to  community  social  service  and  mental  health  agencies  when  more  extended 
family  counseling  is  needed. 

Unlike  some  other  REAs,  the  Midland  social  worker  has  no  clear  or 
mandated  set  of  responsibilities  in  the  special  education  referral 
process.    Of  course,  they  attend  staffings  and  analyze  home  and  school 
situations  on  request,  but  their  role  in  special  education  as  well  as  in 
the  schools  is  less  well  understood  than  some  of  the  other  more  commonly 
accepted  support  services.    It  is  apparent  that  their  services  are 
somewhat  underutilized,  perhaps  because  their  niche  has  not  been  firmly 
cut  in  school  operations  yet;  at  least  this  is  a  reasonable  projection 
from  a  professional  perspective.    Some  teachers  simply  do  not  request 
social  work  services  like  they  do,  say,  psychological  services,  even 
though,  in  many  respects,  certain  aspects  of  the  two  services  are  very 
similar. 

But  misperceptions  on  the  part  of  the  community  are  more  interest- 
ing, although  not  at  all  difficult  to  understand.    There  \*  a  stigma 
attached  to  social  work,  an  image  problem,  if  you  will.    It  seems  that 
rural  communities  associate  "social  work"  with  "social  services."  And 
social  services,  to  the  people  in  those  towns,  means  "welfare",  "foster 
homes,"  nchi Id  abuse"— all  those  things  for  poor  people. 

It  is  ironic,  however,  that  it  is  this  very  connection  with  social 
services  that  makes  the  social  worker  the  linchpin  in  a  total  service 
approach  to  special  education.    The  state,  as  vjell  as  the  Midland  REA, 
takes  a  very  broad  view  of  education,  a  view  that  encompasses  the  social/ 
emotional  factors  that  surround  and  engulf  the  child,  the  family,  the 
home.    The  social  worker  is  trained  to  provide  or  arrange  for  the  social 
services  that  are  necessary  in  some  cases  to  facilitate  the  educational 
process.    They  know  'the  system":    foster  care,  Title  XX,  planned  parent- 
hood, free  lunch  programs,  financial  assistance.    These  are  things  that 
educators  rarely  have  had  experience  with. 

Perhaps  the  best  utilization  of  the  social  worker  in  the  Midland 
area  is  by  the  preschool  program.    Social  workers  provide  grief  counsel- 
ing for  parents  of  young,  severely  handicapped  children,  analyze  the 
home  situation  to  allow  behavior  management  programs  to  be  designed  (in 
cooperation  with  school  psychologists),  help  in  locating  local  fiscal 
resources,  and  make  the  necessary  interagency  contacts  to  get  parents 
on,  what  are  referred  to  as,  "state  papers,"  which  facilitates  obtaining 
medical  services.    The  special  education  nurse  (discussed  below)  and  the 
social  worker  make  an  effective  *eam;  together  addressing  concerns  such 
as  nutrition  and  family  life. 

Even  though  the  LEAs  and,  to  some  degree,  the  REA,  stress  school 
psychology  over  social  work,  demands  for  social  work  services  are  increas- 
ing.   As  special  educators,  teachers,  administrators,  parents,  and  other 
REA  staff  have  become  more  aware  of  social  work  service?,  they  have 
requested  them  more  often. 

During  1981-82  school  year,  individual  and  group  counseling  was 
provided  for  over  600  special  education  students.    Parent  counseling  was 
provided  to  nearly  300  parents  and  about  100  families.    Assessments  were 
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conducted  for  more  than  500  students,  which  were  used  to  provide  informa- 
tion to  support  referrals,  placements,  and  the  need  for  specific  support 
services. 

Nine  school  social  workers  are  assigned  on  a  geographical  basis 
like  psychologists  and  speech/', anguage  clincians.    Each  social  worker 
responds  to  all  referrals  *r.d  provides  all  needed  social  work  services 
in  his  or  her  assigned  area.       *  exception  to  this  deployment  pattern 
is  the  part-time  work  of  somt     ;ial  workers  with  the  preschool  program. 

As  demands  for  social  work  services  have  increased  and  the  REA 
support  services  budget  has  decreased,  the  staff  has  used  group  counsel- 
ing, parent  groups,  and  priortizing  caseloads  to  meet  needs  more  effi- 
ciently, 

Speech/Language  Clinicians 

Like  consultants,  psychologists,  and  social  workers,  the  30  speech 
clinicians  are  assigned  to  the  Midland  area  on  a  geographical  basis. 
Although  most  of  them  are  assigned  to  the  area  that  includes  the  Lincoln 
Center  and  surrounding  smaller  LEAs,  five  of  the  remaining  eight  satellite 
offices  house  at  least  two  clinicians,  and  two  of  the  remaining  three 
each  have  one  clincian.    The  Wonder  Bay  satellite  office  is  staffed  with 
five  clinicians. 

In  addition  to  the  clinical  services  provided  fo  youngsters,  the 
speech  services  staff  consults  with  parents,  teachers,  and  other  REA 
staff.    They  provide  informational  and  instructional  programs  for  school 
personnel,  REA  staff,  and  the  community.    Like  the  REA  staff  as  a  whole, 
the  speech  services  staff  rarely  miss  an  opportunity  to  provide  school 
and  community  presentations  to  maintain  a  continued  awareness  of  the 
needs  of  children  with  speech  and  language  disorders. 

Everyone  wants  more  speech/languge  service.    Community  awareness 
campaigns  have  paid  dividends.    Parents,  who  may  not  have  realized  the 
capabilities  of  nor  the  importance  of  speech/language  intervention  prior 
to  these  services  being  available,  now  see  them  as  a  necessity.    And  it 
is  not  only  parents  of  handicapped  students  who  make  these  demands;  most 
parents  have  become  aware;  screenings,  comprehensive  evaluations,  monitor- 
ing and  speech/language  improvement  programs  are  all  in  high  demand. 
Although  total  school  enrollment  began  to  decrease  after  the  1978-79 
school  year,  the  demand  for  speech/language  services  beyan  to  drop 
slightly  only  during  the  current  year.    In  1978-79,  1,404  children 
received  direct  services.    The  figures  for  1979-80  and  1980-81  remained 
relatively  constant,  even  though  enrollment  dropped  nearly  lr000  students 
per  year  over  that  same  period.    The  direcc  therapy  figures  for  1981-82 
are  1,350,  which  is  a  slight  reduction  from  the  previous  year.  However, 
during  that  same  time,  the  number  of  students  receiving  speech/language 
improvement  programs  increased  from  540  to  9PQ. 

Clinicians  are  assigned  specific  caseloads  using  a  system  that 

accounts  for  severity  of  disorders,  travel  requirements,  number  of 
buildings  served,  and  unique  caseload  circumstances,    .'he  system,  designed 
to  allow  clinicians  to  program  the  frequency  of  intervention  based  on 
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the  severity  of  the  disorder  for  any  given  student,  was  initiated  in 
1981-82  to  improve  the  quality  of  services  and  to  make  services  more 
equitable  and  efficient.    And  as  if  demand  were  not  high  enough,  the 
unit  is  developing  a  procedure  to  identify  high  risk  babies,  which  will 
only  act  to  stretch  their  services  even  further. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  demands  for  services,  deployment  patterns 
obviously  need  to  be  altered  on  occasion.    The  only  complaint  at  the 
building  level  is  that  clinicians  in  some  cases  change  from  year  to 
year. 

Audiology  Services 

During  the  1981-82  school  year  the  REA's  four  audiologists  and  five 
audiometrists  provided  hearing  screenings  (23,900),  acoustic  analysis  of 
hearing  aids,  diagnostic  follow-up  examinations  (3,376),  medical  referrals 
(795),  and  evaluations  of  auditory  training  systems  and  hearing  aid 
functioning.    Hearing  impaired  students,  difficu 1 t-no-test  youngsters, 
and  infants  are  tested  in  the  soundproof  testing  booths  located  at  the 
Midland  central  facility  and  the  Wonder  Bay  facility.    Over  1,000 
students  were  tested  in  these  controlled  settings  in  1981-82. 

Referrals  for  the  various  diagnostic  testing  services  come  from 
parents,  schools,  and  physicians.    During  1981-32,  the  age  of  the  young- 
sters tested  ranged  from  3  months  to  20  years.    The  audiological  capabi- 
lities of  the  Midland  REA  are  quite  impressive,  given  that  the  equipment 
and  procedures  necessary  to  test  infants  are  relatively  recent  develop- 
ments in  audiology. 

Physical  and  Occupational  Therapy 

Two  part-time  physical  therapists  (PTs)  are  employed  by  the  REA  to 
serve  the  entire  Midland  area.    Prior  to  the  1979-80  school  year,  a  very 
limited  amount  of  PT  services  were  contracted  for  through  other  agencies. 
This  year  the  REA  employed  one  part-time  PT  (about  16  days  per  mmth) 
and  contracted  individually  with  another  for  three  days  per  week.  The 
REA  is  anxious  to  hire  both  PTs  on  a  full-time  basis  but  neither  can 
accommodate  that  desire;  they  can  command  greater  compensation  through 
private  service.    Area  hospitals  have  declined  to  provide  PT  services 
(on  a  contract  basis)  because  their  PTs  do  not  feel  prepared  to  work 
with  children  and/or  because  they  do  not  have  available  PT  staff  to  do 
so. 

About  150  students  were  referred  for  PT  services  during  the  1981-82 
school  year,  up  18  percent  over  1980-81  referrals.    Of  the  150  youngsters, 
approximately  80  percent  qualified  to  receive  services.    It  appears  that 
even  though  it's  not  getting  any  easier  to  find  PTs  to  work  in  the 
Midland  area,  there  is  no  problem  finding  children  who  need  PT  services. 

To  compensate  for  having  fewer  PTs  than  are  needed,  the  unit  has 
adopted  an  "indirect  service"  or  "consultative"  model.    Under  the  model, 
PTs  develop  the  activity  programs  for  some  children  and  then  train 
aides,  parents,  and  special  education  teachers  to  implement  them. 
Approximately  half  of  the  students  who  require  PT  services  receive  them 
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in  this  manner.    The  PTs  then  spend  their  remaining  time  providing 
direct  services  and  doing  the  evaluations  and  background  work  (obtaining 
physicians'  prescriptions,  gathering  medical  information,  and  the  li>e) 
necessary  to  develop  the  programs. 

Strategies  to  deal  with  the  lack  of  OTs  include  the  contracted 
services  of  a  part-time  OT  to  serve  as  a  consultant  to  the  REA  PTs  in 
providing  OT  services.    PTs  also  have  access  to  OTs  at  the  state  uni- 
versity training  hospital  who  will  consult  with  them  over  the  phone. 
This  same  hospital  has  sent  an  OT  training  and  consultation  team  to  work 
with  REA  staff  at  the  request  of  the  Midland  agency. 

Itinerant  Teachers 

Four  REA  itinerant  teachers  served  52  of  the  79  Midland  hearing 
impaired  students  while  one  REA  itinerant  teacher  served  all  22  visually 
impaired  youngsters  during  the  1981-82  school  year.    Needless  to  say, 
itinerant  teachers  are  busy  people.    Each  teacher  travels  up  to  1,500 
miles  per  month  in  delivering  direct  and  indirect  services  to  students, 
teachers,  and  parents. 

In  general  the  types  of  services  provided  by  hearing  impaired  and 
visually  impaired  itinerant  teachers  are  similar  and  include  assessment., 
eligibility,  and  placement  activities,  acquisition  of  specialized  equip- 
ment and  materials,  assistance  to  classroom  teachers,  orientation  of 
nonhandicapped  children,  and  assistance  in  regular  classroom  modifications. 

Itinerant  teachers  also  serve  on  the  preschool  intervention  teams 
for  those  young  children  who  are  visually  and/or  hearing  impaired  or  in 
cases  in  which  vision  and/or  hearing  problems  tre  secondary  nandicaps. 

Special  Education  Nurses 

Although  all  of  the  15  REAs  have  special  education  nurses,  the 
Midland  REA  deploys  its  nurses  in  a  unique  way.    Rather  than  being 
assigned  only  to  one  center-based  program,  the  Midland  nurses  usually 
travel  to  and  provide  service  in  the  REA  instructional  programs  of  the 
eight-county  area. 

Administratively,  the  special  education  nurses  are  assigned  to  the 
Hearing  Conservation/Education  unit.    This  is  logical  since,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  duties,  they  provide  an  array  of  screening  services 
(hearing,  vi  ion,  height,  weight,  blood  pressure,  scoliosis)  and  make 
appropriate  medical  referrals. 

They  provide  an  important  link  among  the  child,  family,  school,  and 

community  in  relation  to  health  needs  and  are  available  for  consultation 

with  respect  to  health/medical  information  to  REA  staff,  LEA  nurses, 
county  nurses,  and  LEA  staff. 

Parent  education  is  a  major  emphasis.    Parents  were  informed  througn 
written  material  and  formal  presentations  on  first  aid,  feeding  skills, 
nutrition,  child  abuse,  genetic  syndromes,  vestibular  stimulation,  and 
communication  with  the  medical  community.    Perhaps  the  heaviest  involvement 
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of  the  nurses  has  been  in  conjunction  with  the  mul tidiscipl inary  preschool 
prograi,,  (ages  birth  to  3).    They  provide  health  history  interviews, 
functional  assessments  of  vision  and  developmental  milestones,  physical 
examinations,  recommendations  for  further  health  care  or  evaluations, 
interpretation  of  health  information,  parent  counseling,  and  training 
sessions  for  parents  and  REA  preschool  team  members. 

In  addition  to  their  work  with  young  children,  their  parents,  and 
the  preschool  teams  during  the  1981-82  school  year,  they  participated  in 
staffings  and  case  management  activites  with  other  REA  special  education 
staff  in  relation  to  evaluation  and  program  planning  for  handicapped 
students  on  request.    In  their  overall  capacity  they  serve  Midland 
children  from  binh  to  21  and  traveled  about  1,000  miles  each  month 
during  the  year. 
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PRESCHOOL  PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES 


The  Midland  REA  preschool  unit  offers  an  array  of  interrelated, 
interdisciplinary  programs  for  handicapped  children  ages  0-7  and  their 
parents.    Nineteen  preschool  staff  members  work  out  of  the  central 
facility  in  Lincoln  Center  as  well  as  each  of  the  special  education 
satellite  offices. 

The  preschool  program  serves  children  who  are  moderately  and  severely 
nandicapped  from  birth  to  age  3  via  a  home  intervention  program  (which 
is  considered  a  support  service  and  funded  with  P.L.  94-142  dollars);  at 
3,  services  are  continued  in  one  of  the  five  Developmental  Learning 
Centers,    Children  who  are  less  severely  handicapped  may  continue  to 
receive  services  if  eligible  until  they  are  school-age,  at  which  time 
services  continue  but  are  provided  through  the  ordinary  special  educa- 
tion programs  offered  by  the  LEAs  and  the  REA. 

The  program  uses  an  interdisciplinary  model  which  is  based  on  a 
child's  "hierarchy  of  needs"  approach  and  uses  the  services  of  the 
entire  REA  special  education  support  staff:    community  and  social 
services  (social  workers),  medical  (special  education  nurses),  physical 
and  occupational  therapy,  vision  and  hearing  (audiologists  and  visually 
impaired  and  hearing  impaired  itinerant  teachers),  pre-speech/cognition 
(speech/language  clinicians  and  psychologists).    Children  who  are  served 
in  the  home  receive  at  least  one  hour  of  direct  intervention  per  week, 
although  efforts  are  underway  to  adjust  the  system  to  provide  more  or 
less  intervention  time  to  children  on  the  basis  of  their  individual 
needs.    All  services  are  free  to  Midland  parents.    Private  placements, 
when  they  are  reqjired,  are  paid  for  by  the  home  LEA.    The  home  LEA 
picks  up  educational  costs  (from  their  weighted  enrollment)  and  the 
Department,  of  Social  Services  covers  noneducational  costs. 

Infants  (0-2)  are  not  formally  Mentified  as  "handicapped,"  rather 
the  label  "deferred  diagnosis"  is  used  until  the  child  is  2  years  of 
age,  at  which  time  he  or  she  is  formally  identified.  Disadvantaged 
children  wno  may  be  delayed  because  of  environmental  conditions  can  not 
be  served  directly.    In  these  cases,  children  are  referred  to  Head 
Start,  but  are  unofficially  labeled  as  "communication  handicapped," 
which  allows  the  REA  to  make  program  recommendations,  do  follow-up,  and 
re-evaluate  each  year  to  6  months.    These  children  are  followed  closely 
and,  if  necessary,  are  staffed  into  appropriate  services  when  they  reach 
..chool  age.    Of  course,  disadvantaged  children  with  severe  handicaps  are 
labeled  accordingly  and  served  in  the  usual  manner. 

Home  Intervention 

Nine  home  teachers  operate  out  of  the  REA  central  office  and  four 
of  the  satellite  offices  in  the  Midland  area  to  identify  and  provide 
services  to  children  from  birth  to  age  5  and  to  their  parents.    The  home 
teachers  (B.S.  in  early  childhood  education  plus  20  semester  hours  in 
special  education)  conduct  assessments  of  cognitive,  motor,  and  social 
development  and,  if  the  child  is  deUyed  (and  thus  eligible  for  the 
progran),  arrange  for  a  comprehensive  evaluation  (speech/language, 
psychological,  etc.)  to  be  conducted  by  other  REA  special  education 


personnel  in  the  home.    Based  on  these  results,  the  home  teacher,  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  professional  staff  anci  the  parent,  designs  an 
individualized  intervention  plan.    The  plan  is  carried  out  by  the  home 
teacher  and  the  parent  during  (and  in  between  by  the  parent)  weekly 
visits  tFThe  home. 

During  the  1981-82  school  year,  265  children  were  screened;  141 
received  comprehensiv:  evaluations  and  wen*  served  on  a  regular  basis  in 
their  homes.    Of  course,  the  major  goals  of  the  program  are  to  further 
the  development  of  the  child  and  to  educate  parents  about  their  child's 
problem  and  how  to  work  toward  remediating  it.    Parents  are  provided 
with  written  prescriptions,  directions  for  activities,  data  recording 
devices,  and  materials  to  use  in  instruction  and  are  trained  how  to  use 
them.    Each  home  teacher  serves  about  15  children  per  week,  traveling 
between  200  and  300  miles  in  making  his  or  her  appointed  rounds.  The 
number  of  children  screened  and  served  has  remained  relatively  constant 
since  the  home  intervention  program  was  initiated  in  1975-77.    The  REA 
has  managed  to  educate  the  Midland  area  about  the  value  of  early  inter- 
vention; 20  percent  of  the  children  served  this  year  were  2  years  of  age 
or  younger.    Home  intervention  service  costs  run  $1,600  per  child  per 
year. 

Parent/Infant  Teams 

An  ad  hoc  team  of  specialists  is  assembled  for  each  infant  (0-2)  in 
the  preschool  program  depending  on  his  or  her  individual  needs,  as  well 
as  the  needs  of  the  parent.    The  teams  are  made  up  of  the  parent,  the 
home  teacher,  and  any  or  all  of  the  special  education  support  staff  who 
have  become  involved  in  the  child's  program  (psychologist,  social  worker, 
audiologist,  PT,  nurse,  speech/language  clinician). 

The  multidisciplinary  teams  provide  ongoing,  in-depth  evaluations, 
programming  suggestions,  and  demonstrations  at  regularly  scheduTed 
sessions  held  at  the  central  REA  office  *p  Lincoln  Center  or  the  satellite 
office  in  Wonder  Bay.    Ten  infants  and  their  families  were  served  during 
1981-82  in  this  fashion  at  a  cost  of  $2,300  per  child.    They  attended 
sessions  in  which  all  members  of  the  Parent/Infant  Team  were  available 
to  them  for  consultation. 

In  addition  to  the  professional  services  made  available  to  the 
parents  through  the  team,  parent  support  groups  are  formed  among  those 
parents  who  participate  in  the  Parent/Infant  Team  program.  Parents  of 
children  who  formerly  were  involved  in  the  program  attend  the  sessions 
to  lend  support  and  encouragement  to  the  parents  currently  involved  in 
the  program  (discussed  below). 

Parent  Classes 

Parents  who  are  involved  in  any  of  the  Preschool  unit's  services 
are  invited  to  attend  parent  classes.    A  series  of  2-hour  class  sessions 
is  held  weekly  for  8  weeks.    Parent  classes  explore  mutual  problems  of 
child  rearing  and  promote  the  idea  that  "parents  are  teachers  too." 
Through  films,  slides,  discussions,  and  demonstrations,  parents  learn 
about  toys  as  learning  tools,  self-concept,  speech  and  language  development, 
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motor  development,  and  discipline  and  behavior  modification.  This 
training  is  also  available  in  a  home-study  format  for  parents  who  cannot 
attend  the  formal  classes. 

Parents  take  home  a  different  toy  each  week  and  are  instructed  in 
its  use  to  encourage  prescribed  parent-child  interactions.    Upon  comple- 
tion of  the  eight  classes  (or  home-study  course),  parents  are  eligible 
to  check  out  items  from  the  toy  lending  library  (explained  below). 

Developmental  Learning  Centers  (PLCs) 

There  are  five  DLCs  in  the  Midland  area,  four  operated  by  the  REA 
and  one  operated  by  one  of  the  school  districts.    Each  DLC  is  staffed 
with  what  are  called  "center-based"  teachers  (as  opposed  to  home  teachers), 
and  is  provided  with  the  support  services  it  needs  from  the  ranks  of  the 
REA  special  education  support  staff.    Each  of  the  REA  DLCs  is  alloted 
one  full-time  speech/language  clincian,  while  the  one  LEA  DLC  has  access 
to  speech/language  services  via  the  other  four  DLCs  and/or  the  REA 
special  education  support  services  unite    Each  DLC  operates  from  one  to 
four  classrooms  that  serve  a  maximum  of  eight  students  each.    The  class- 
rooms are  staffed  with  a  teacher  and  an  aide. 

Originally  established  and  funded  by  the  county  boards  of  health 
and  taken  over  by  the  REA,  the  DLCs  serve  children  from  ages  3  to  7  who 
need  more  intensive  intervention  than  can  be  provided  in  the  home.  The 
DLC  staff,  aided  by  the  support  staff  necessary  for  particular  cases, 
conduct  formal  and  informal  assessments  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
disability  and  to  be  able  to  design  appropriate  programs  of  intervention. 
If  the  child's  disability  is  such  that  the  DLC  is  the  most  appropriate 
program,  the  DLC  works  up  an  individualized  plan  and  carries  it  out 
in-house.    In  some  cases,  the  DLC  may  not  be  the  most  appropriate  facility 
to  serve  the  child.    Here,  the  DLC  coordinates  the  necessary  services 
with  other  child  care  programs. 

The  five  Midland  area  DLCs  served  a  total  of  92  children  during  the 
1981-82  school  year.    Children  with  the  following  handicapping  conditions 
attend  the  programs:   mental  disability  (35),  communication  disability 
(35),  physical  handicap  (12),  emotional  disability  (3),  severely  handi- 
capped (4),  hearing  impaired  (2),  and  visual  impairment  (1).    As  we  have 
noted,  the  DLC  in  Lincoln  Center  will  be  moved  to  an  LEA  elementary 
school  which  was  scheduled  to  close  due  to  enrollment  decline  (caused  by 
the  closing  of  a  meat-packing  plant). 

Toy  Lending  Library 

In  addition  to  the  home-  and  center-based  direct  intervention 
programs,  the  Midland  preschool  program  provides  a  toy  lending  library 
which  contains  over  7*000  educational  materials  appropriate  for  children 
from  birth  to  age  6.    The  main  toy  lending  library  is  located  at  the 
central  REA  office,  with  a  smaller  toy  library  located  at  the  Wonder  Bay 
satellite.    All  materials  are  available  for  home  use;  parents  earn  a 
library  card  after  they  have  completed  the  8-week  parent  classes. 


Parent  Education  Materi al s 


Various  parent-use  materials  are  available  for  group  or  individual 
use.    These  materials,  for  the  most  part,  are  prepared  by  the  preschool 
and  support  staff  (and  printed  by  the  LRC,  as  one  might  guess)  and  cover 
a  wide  range  of  "parent  as  teacher"  topics.    Materials  are  also  available 
to  guide  parents  through  learning  activities  they  can  use  at  home  to 
foster  their  child's  development.    For  example,  one  item  is  a  manual 
used  in  the  parent  classes.    It  contains  over  300  pages  of  information 
and  step-by-step  activities  in  topics  such  as  creative  play,  self-concept, 
behavior  modification,  motor  d3velopment,  and  language  development. 

Hearing/Speech  Services 

The  hearing  conservation  program  monitors  "at  risk"  preschoolers  or 
those  with  slight  hearing  losses  to  prevent  hearing  loss  and  further 
deterioration.    The  preschool  unit  also  offers  out-patient  speech/language 
therapy  services.    Children  who  are  at  risk,  or  those  who  have  success- 
fully completed  therapy,  are  monitored.    Fifty-five  children  received 
these  preventative/maintenance  services  during  this  school  year. 

Parent  Support  Groups  and  Services 

Two  parent  support  groups  have  been  added  to  the  prescnool  unit's 
offerings  in  recent  years.    The  first,  Parents  Actively  Lending  Support 
(PALS)  originates  with  the  area  Child  Abuse  Council.    The  REA  and  the 
Department  of  Social  Services  are  informally  involved  and  the  PALS 
services  are  used  by  the  REA  preschool  unit  as  well  as  other  units  when 
necessary. 

Pilot  Parents,  the  second  support  group  program,  was  adopted  by  the 
REA  (as  i  replication  site)  from  its  original  site  in  an  urban  center  of 
a  neighboring  state.    Although  the  project  has  since  been  replicated  in 
25  cities  around  the  state,  the  REA  is  the  first  site  to  adapt  the  model 
to  a  rural  delivery  context.    The  REA  participates  in  the  training  of 
parents  of  handicapped  children  (6  weeks,  12-18  hours  total).  The 
program  provides  informational,  self-advocacy,  and  moral  support  to 
other  parents  of  handicapped  children.    The  state  Developmental  Disabili- 
ties Council  provided  the  seed  money.    The  program  has  trained  40  sets 
of  parents  in  the  Midland  area  over  the  past  3  years,  some  driving  over 
200  miles  to  participate.    The  project  has  caught  on  and  spread  to  other 
rural  REAs  in  the  state. 

The  Department  of  Social  Services  sponsors  a  program  that  provides 
in-hone  services  to  parents  of  severely  handicapped  children  who  are 
also  welfare  recipients  (Title  XX  funds).    A  "family  support  worker" 
does  household  chores  to  free  up  parents  to  be  able  to  spend  more  time 
with  their  children.    The  preschool  unit,  naturally,  accesses  these 
services  to  enable  parents  who  are  participating  in  the  home  intervention 
program  to  be  able  to  carry  out  the  intervention  program  designed  for 
their  children. 

Because  this  program  has  worked  so  well,  the  REA  is  attempting  to 
secure  foundation  funds  to  initiate  a  "respite  care/baby  sitting"  service 
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for  Heartland  parents  who  do  not  qualify  fur  Title  XX  monies.    The  only 
difference  is  that  the  REA  program  will  provide  baby-sitters  who  are 
nurses.    The  proposal  has  been  verbally  approved. 

The  entire  array  of  preschool  services  comes  under  the  watchful  eye 
of  the  Supervisor  of  Preschool  Services.    With  the  help  of  two  preschool 
consultants,  she  manages  and  supports  the  preschool  staff  and  coordinates 
the  use  of  support  services  from  other  units  with  the  appropriate  super- 
visors.   The  Preschool  Supervisor  deploys  her  staff  on  a  geographical 
basis  throughout  the  Midland  area  in  response  to  referrals  which  come 
from  many  sources  (the  numbers  in  parentheses  are  the  percentages  from 
each  source  during  1981-82):    parents  (27);  school  personnel  (7);  private 
preschool s  (6);  Head  Start  programs  (9);  Department  of  Social  Services 
(17);  other  REAs  (4);  medical  personnel,  including  health  nurses  (9); 
genetic  counseling  services  (3);  Pilot  Parents  (2);  Midland  REA  per- 
sonnel (via  screenings,  roundups,  etc.)  (7);  and  the  state  university 
training  hospital  (9/.    Not  the  least  time-consuming  task  for  the  pre- 
school supervisor  is  the  "juggling  around  that's  necessary  to  get  the 
student  placed  and  figuring  how  it's  going  to  be  paid  for." 

Parent  Participation 

Parent  involvement  in  the  program  can  be  characterized  along  two 
dimensions--severi ty  of  handicap  and  socioeconomic  status--which ,  of 
course,  are  related.    Parents  of  severely  handicapped  children  tend  to 
represent  all  socioeconomic  strata,  just  as  severe  disabilities  tend  to 
be  distributed.    Milder  handicaps,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  be  more 
prevalent  in  lower  strata,  particularly  when  the  di sabil i ties  are  related 
to  cultural  and  environmental  conditions,  like  mental  retardation. 

Parents  of  severely  handicapped  preschoolers  are  very  active  in  the 
program;  they  come  to  training  sessions,  follow  through  on  suggestions, 
and,  in  general,  do  all  that  is  expected  of  them.    Parents  of  less 
severely  handicapped  children  tend  to  become  less  involved.    Of  this 
latter  group  of  parents,  the  preschool  staff  estimates  that  20-25  percent 
are  themselves  handicapped.    In  these  instances,  the  staff  break  down 
interventions  into  small  steps,  print  them  on  postcards,  and  send  them 
to  the  parents  as  reminders  and  manageable  directions  for  intervention 
activi  ties. 

Of  the  families  who  do  participate  in  the  preschool  program,  mothers 
become  involved  more  often  than  fathers.    However,  some  siblings  join  in 
to  help,  and  during  the  winter  months  fathers  too  become  involved. 
Conversations  at  support  group  sessions  tend  to  center  on  money  problems 
and  relationships--mari tai ,  family,  community.    It  is  not  surprising 
that  a  very  strong  bond  is  formed  between  parents  and  the  preschool 
staff,  as  well  as  among  parents  themselves.    Parents  buy  or  make  presents 
for  the  staff  and,  if  one  were  to  attend  a  support  group  session,  it 
would  not  be  at  all  unusual  to  see  plenty  of  hugging,  kissing,  and 
laughing.    When  the  children  are  present,  they  are  all  hugged  and  kissed 
by  everyone—parents  and  staff.    The  scene,  if  it  were  not  so  positive 
and  happy,  would  surely  wet  one's  eyes,  and  for  the  person  who  tends  to 
be  soft-hearted,  it  does  anyway. 
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Impact  of  the  Preschool  Program 


It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration,  by  any  means,  to  say  that  the 
impact  of  the  preschool  program  has  bean  significant,  whether  one  consi- 
ders the  effects  for  one  child  or  all  children,  whether  one  considers 
the  effects  on  families,  or  the  schools,  the  Midland  communities,  or 
the  taxpayers. 

Parents  feel  the  biggest  advantage  the  REA  provides  is  that  it 
draws  the  necessary  people  to  the  area.    "It's  hard  to  find  caring 
professionals  for  so  few  kids;  it  takes  a  regior.,"   When  they  tried  to 
get  help  from  other  agencies  or  the  medical  community,  they  mosc  often 
ran  into  ''walls."    It  was  impossible  for  them  to  get  information  about 
services  like  OT  and  PT,  for  example. 

The  parents  of  preschool  children  currently  in  the  program  are 
painfully  aware  of  the  fact  that,  in  a  rural  area  like  this  one.  their 
children's  lives,  as  well  as  their  own,  would  have  been  significantly 
different  if  it  were  not  for  the  REA.    In  a  panel  interview  with  10 
preschool  parents,  they  all  supported  the  statement,  "The  [reschool 
program  has  been  a  normalizing  experience  for  all  of  us."    One  mother 
made  perhaps  the  key  point  about  having  a  severely  handicapped  child  in 
a  rural  area  when  she  said,  "In  our  town,  he'd  be  the  only  child  who  was 
different."   Another  mother  added  that  without  the  preschool  program, 
"I'd  be  sitting  at  home  waiting;  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  without  the 
REA."   Two  other  mothers  in  the  group  projected  that  without  the  preschool 
program,  "We  would  have  been  doing  the  wrong  things  with  our  kids"  and 
"we  would  have  lowered  expectations;  our  kids  would  manipulate  us." 
They  all  agreed  that  the  preschool  program  keeps  them  motivated  and  that 
the  parent  support  group  is  "essential,  it  removes  guilt." 

One  should  not  assume,  however,  that  all  parents  are  equally  positive 
about  the  preschool  program,  or,  more  accurately  perhaps,  that  all 
parents  are  as  positive  about  it  each  and  every  day.    For  some  parents, 
satisfaction  with  the  program  and  the  staff  varies  over  t*He.  Some 
parents  want  more  services  for  their  children,  or  want  differential 
treatment  for  them.    For  example,  one  mother  felt  that  her  child  needed 
more  physical  therapy  than  the  amount  being  provided  and  that  the  amount 
of  any  particular  type  of  service  should  be  based  more  on  the  needs  of 
the  child.    But  even  in  these  instances,  virtually  all  parents  agree 
that  the  impact  of  the  preschool  program  has  been  significant.  One 
mother  perhaps  said  it  best,  "We  do  feel  that  the  infant  program  does 
make  a  big  difference  in  our  lives  and  it  is  for  the  positive,  but  there 
are  some  not  so  positive  days." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  impact  of  the  program  has  been  on  the  Midland 
communities.    Although  the  attitude  toward  children  who  have  visible 
handicaps  is  "accepting"  because,  in  small  towns,  everyone  knows  mom  and 
dad,  the  tendency  is  to  view  the  child  as  a  "sad  sight"  or  to  "feel 
sorry"  for  the  parents.    One  parent  in  the  interview,  who  was  supported 
by  the  nods  of  the  other  nine,  said,  "But,  I  can  deal  with  it  because  of 
the  parent  support  program." 
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When  parents  take  their  handicapped  children  shopping  or  to  social 
events  (which  they  do  religiously),  a  common  reaction  they  say  is,  "I 
can't  believe  you  take  him  out  of  the  house.11   On  this  point,  they  all 
agreed  with  one  mother  when  she  said,  "A  lot  is  your  attitude  toward 
you^  child.    If  you  project  a  positive  attitude  toward  your  child,  the 
community  will  also.    My  good  attitude  comes  from  the  REA."  Another 
mother  added,  "The  community  can  watch  the  child  grow  up.    After  a 
while,  they  quit  asking  questions  because  they  know."    And  not  the  least 
of  the  impact  on  local  resident?1  attitude  toward  har  Jicapped  children 
stems  from  the  fact  that  these  ch^dren  attend  schoo,.    When  your  child 
•'goes  to  school,  it  makes  it  okay."    Other  parents  supported  one  mother's 
statement  that  this  same  situation  works  to  affect  the  attitudes  of 
"relatives"  as  well. 

One  should  not  assume  that  the  impact  of  the  preschool  program  has 
escaped  the  watchful  eye  of  tne  more  fiscally-minded  observer  in  the 
Midland  area.    Indeed,  as  one  interviewee  put  it,  "The  preschool 
emphasis  can  pay  big  dividends."    And,  indeed  it  has.    Of  100  children 
who  were  receiving  preschool  services  in  1976-77  and  who  completed  third 
grade  in  1980-81,  only  69  were  still  considered  "handicapped"  at  the 
start  of  the  1981-82  school  year.    Of  the  31  students  who  were  no  longer 
considered  handicapped,  18  had  completed  third  grade-  without  being 
identified  as  handicapped,  and  13  were  not  labeled  hardicapped  but  had 
received  some  form  of  supplemental  assistance  during  tu~ir  first  three 
years  of  school.    In  general,  22  of  the  100  child^r.  mo/ed  to  less 
restrictive  (less  expensive)  settings  once  they  entered  school. 
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MIDLAND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Duri.ig  the  1981-82  school  year,  132  students  were  served  by  the 
REA's  five  work  experience  instructors.    The  instructors  operated  out  of 
five  REA  special  education  satellite  offices.    One  of  the  instructors 
serves  in  the  capacity  of  Coordinator  of  Work  Experience  Instructors. 

Work  experience  instructors  have  available  to  them,  through  the 
REA's  educational  services  division,  the  Picture  Interest  Exploration 
Survey  (PIES)  and  the  Talent  Assessment  Program  (TAP)  to  assess  career/ 
vocational  interest  and  ability  in  industrial,  technical,  and  service 
occupations.    More  in-depth  assessments  are  available  from  the  Assessment 
Center  located  at  the  MCC  in  Lincoln  Center  for  a  fee  of  $5.00  an  hour, 
which  is  paid  by  the  student's  home  LEA.    Vocational  assessments  are 
conducted  using  work  samples  and  can  range  from  2  to  6  days  in  length. 
The  Assessment  Center  is  a  cooperative  program  funded  Ly  the  community 
college,  the  Midland  REA,  and  a  private  agency,  and  receives  referrals 
from  the  Midland  REA  (and  through  the  REA,  the  Midland  LEAs),  CETA, 
Department  of  Correctional  Services,  Displaced  Homemakers,  the  state  job 
services  agency,  ond  the  Rehabilitation  Branch  of  the  DPI.    The  community 
college  Special  Needs  Director  works  with  the  Coordinator  of  the  Assess- 
ment Center  to  facilitate  the  evaluations  of  special  education  students. 

In  addition  to  the  above  activities,  the  work  experience  instruc- 
tors organize  parent  support  groups,  provide  career  counseling  for 
handicapped  students,  develop  vocational  curriculum,  conduct  various 
public  relations  activities  for  employers,  and  provide  inservice  programs. 
They  also  serve  on  the  initial  and  annual  review  staffing  committees  for 
their  students. 

State  regulations  permit  students  to  work  part  of  the  school  day 
and  to  receive  pay  for  tKat  work,  which  typically  ranges  from  $1.60  to 
$4.00  per  hour.    Several  agencies  contribute  money  to  be  used  to  pay  the 
students  as  an  incentive  to  err^oyers,  although  many  employers  pay  the 
entire  wage  themselves.    In        <t  years,  some  employers  have  started 
using  che  Targeted  Job  Tax  to  employ  handicapped  students. 

Two  closely  related  programs  are  Vocational  Education  for  Selected 
Students  (VESS)  and  Experience  Based  Career  Education  (EBCE).  The  VESS 
program  serves  high  school  spec:  ^1  education  students  who  are  judged  to 
be  ready  for  a  vocational  training  program.    Individualized  programs  are 

:veloped  that  inc.jde  any  or  all  of  the  following  areas  depending  on 
the  needs  of  the  student:    vocational  skill  training,  job-seeking  skills, 
social  skills,  daily  living  skills,  and  academic  instruction  related  to 
a  specific  occupation.    The  VESS  program  differs  from  the  work  experience 
program  in  that  it  provides  instruction  to  develop  job  specific  skills, 
whereas  the  work  experience  program  trains  for  general  vocational  skills. 
The  VESS  program  includes  training  for  17  occupational  areas  including 
auto  mechanics,  broadcasting,  farm  operations,  drafting,  nurse  and 
teacher  aide,  and  data  processing. 

The  VtSS  program  is  a  cooperative  venture  operated  by  the  community 
college,  the  REA,  and  the  Midland  LEAs.    Tuition  for  student  enrollment 
is  paid  by  the  sending  LEA.    Per  pupil  costs  for  the  programs  are  $1,800 
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and  handicapped  students  are  weighted  1.7.    Handicapped  students  can 
attend  the  program  until  age  21  if  it  has  been  determined  that  they 
require  the  training  VESS  offers. 

The  EBCE  program  is  designed  to  provide  career  exploration  exper- 
iences for  learning  disabled  and  mildly  mentally  retarded  students. 
More  than  200  community  sites  are  used  to  provide  observation  of  and 
participation  in  various  occupations;  these  experiences  may  range  in 
length  from  3  to  9  weeks.    The  students1  regular  high  school  curricula 
are  altered  to  correspond  to  the  occupations  they  are  experiencing.  If 
students  complete  their  academic  assignments  while  participating  in  the 
EBCE  program,  the  credits  they  earn  count  toward  graduation  requirements. 

The  EBCE  program,  like  the  services  offered  through  the  work  exper- 
ience program,  does  not  train  for  specific  job  skills  (as  does  the  VESS 
prob.%am)  but  rather  provides  exploratory  experiences.    Both  the  EBCE 
program  and  the  work  experience  program  provide  the  experiences  necessary 
for  students  to  choose  an  occupation.    Once  a  student  has  made    his  or 
her  choice,  the  VCSS  program  can  be  used  to  train  for  that  occupation. 

During  the  1981-82  school  year,  11  Midland  LEAs  sent  a  total  of  28 
secondary  special  education  students  to  participate  in  the  VESS/EBCE 
programs.    The  VESS  program  offers  training  in  specific  occupations  in 
various  locations  throughout  the  Heartland  area.    VESS  graduates  receive 
certificates  that  list  specific  job  skills  for  which  the  graduate  is 
certified  as  competent. 

The  MCC  facility  also  offers  a  sheltered  workshop  which  is  funded 
by  the  county  board  of  supervisors.    The  move  to  provide  the  sheltered 
workshops  was  spearheaded  by  the  president  of  the  college  whose  son 
needed  such  a  program  after  high  school.    In  fact,  the  president's 
personal  situation  has  played  a  big  part  in  cementing  the  strong  rela- 
tionship between  the  MCC  and  the  REA  special  education  division. 
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REA  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  DISTRICT  REORGANIZATION 


The  Midland  ^EA's  role  in  district  reorganization  entails  three 
tasks.    It  is  required  to  conduct  feasibility  studies  and  surveys  for 
local  districts,  help  LEAs  plan  reorganization  proposals  and  review 
and/or  modify  those  proposals  oefore  submitting  them  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent, and  to  conduct  public  hearings  and  assist  LEAs  in  submitting 
proposals  to  the  electors.    It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  REA 
does  not  originate  reorganization  proposals;  the  locals  do.    The  Midland 
REA  has  had  the  most  experience  of  all  15  REAs  in  dealing  with  school 
district  reorganization.    It  has  processed  seven  proposals  since  1975, 
only  two  were  approved  by  the  voters. 

Indeed,  most  observers  believe  that  school  district  reorganization 
is  a  state  level  problem  which  has  been  delegated  to  the  REAs  because 
the  state  legislature  "won't  touch  it".    As  in  most  other  states,  consol- 
idation has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  political  hot  potato.    It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  their  role  in  school  district  reorganization 
was  not  part  of  the  orig'..al  mandate  creating  the  REAs;  it  was  added  by 
amendment  four  years  after  tney  were  in  operation.   An  early  problem  fcr 
the  REAs  was  the  perception  at  the  LEA  level  that  they  were  to  push  for 
reorganization.    For  the  most  part,  however,  this  perception  is  held 
less  often  by  the  locals  than  in  the  past. 

One  should  not  assume  that  all  local  communities  or  districts  view 
the  REA  as  a  means  to  reduce  the  threat  of  reorganization.    Some  districts 
continue  to  view  the  REA  as  a  vehicle  for  pushing  reorganization.  In 
fact,  this  perception  makes  these  districts  uneasy  aDoul  accepting  REA 
services.    The  REA  is  not  the  only  target  for  these  misperceptions, 
however.    In  some  small  districts,  locals  are  more  suspicious  of  the 
largest  district  in  the  county  than  they  are  of  the  REA. 
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SOME  ISSUES  OF  PARTICULAR  CONCERN  TO  THE  REA 
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Although  the  Midland  REA  is  certainly  an  impressive  agency,  the 
reader  will  have  surmised  from  the  preceding  pages  that  it  is  not  complete- 
ly devoid  of  problems.    No  doubt  the  major  ones  are  already  apparent. 
Nevertheless,  for  ease  of  reference  and  for  the  sake  of  clarity,  they 
will  be  briefly  described  again  in  this  section.    Their  order  of  presen- 
tation does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  importance  placed  upon  them  by 
the  people  of  the  Midland  area.    Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  single 
priority  listing  could  be  devised  on  which  even  a  majority  of  stakeholders 
would  agree.    Our  order  of  presentation,  rather,  reflects  the  research 
team's  subjective  judgment  about  the  extent  to  which  the  problems  are 
exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  the  Midland  area  is  a  rural  setting.  Thus, 
the  first  problems  are  likely  to  be  found  anywhere  in  substantially  the 
same  form  as  in  the  Midland  context,  but  as  we  move  down  the  list,  the 
influence  of  Midland's  rural  status  is  likely  to  become  more  and  more 
telling. 

Public  Law  94-142 

There  '■"s  little  doubt  that  more  handicapped  children  have  been 
identified,  served,  and  served  better,  since  the  passage  of  P.L.  94-142. 
It  is  almost  as  certain  that,  on  its  own,  Chapter  300  would  have  accom- 
plished essentially  the  same  results.    However,  one  cannot  underestimate 
tne  impact  of  P.L.  94-142  in  this  state  as  well  as  in  the  Heartland 
area.    Given  the  downturn  in  the  economy,  it  is  very  doubtful  that 
preschool  services  would  have  been  affordable  without  P.L.  94-142  dollars. 
Moreover,  we  know  that  P.L.  94-142  made  those  who  otherwise  would  have 
taken  the  state  mandate  less  seriously  attend  more  carefully  to  its 
terms.    In  these  ways,  the  federal  mandate  has  helped. 

In  other  ways,  however,  P.L.  94-142  has  foisted  its  share  of  problems 
on  the  Midland  schools  and  the  RCA.    There  is  little  doubt  that  it  has 
caused  some  unnecessary  confusion.    Some  feel  that  more  time  is  spent 
making  sure  one  does  not  violate  its  requirements  than  in  living  up  to 
its  goals.    Even  the  law's  most  vocal  supporters  agree  that  the  "red 
tape"  can  be  overwhelming.    Less  avid  supporters  argue  chat  it  is  ridi- 
culous to  expect  the  bill  to  work  in  the  smaller,  rural  Midland  LEAs  as 
it  does  in  urban  centers.    Even  DPI  officials  agree  that  the  regulations 
accompanying  P.L.  94-142  are  too  specific  and,  at  times.,  detract  from 
getting  the  real  job  accomplished.    This  is  particularly  true,  they  say, 
in  a  state  like  this  that  has  its  own  special  education  law  and,  more 
importantly,  the  delivery  system  and  resources  to  give  it  "teeth."  But 
even  those  who  see  the  regulations  as  burdensome  are  quick  to  add  that 
P.L.  94-142  (the  statute  as  opposed  to  the  regulations)  is  a  necessity. 

What  would  happen  if  P.L.  94-142  were  repealed  or  substantially 
deregulated?  From  the  state  perspective,  the  nature  of  continuing  action 
would  depend  on  the  health  of  the  state's  economy.    Under  good  economic 
conditions,  the  state  would  maintain  Chapter  300's  current  standards. 
Under  poorer  economic  conditions,  there  would  be  pressure  to  ease  require- 
ments somewhat  to  minimize  costs  by  increasing  class  size  limits,  reducing 
administrative  requirements,  eliminating  nonessential  support  services, 
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and  tightening  eligibility  criteria.    The  brunt  of  the  burden  would  fall 
on  handicapped  students  and  special  and  regular  ceachers. 

The  bigge  *  ~-mcern  of  those  who  handle  these  matters  at  the  state 
level  is  the  irnp^w*  that  repeal  or  deregulation  of  P.L.  94-142  would 
have  on  preschool  programs.    The  0-2  age  population  would  be  lost  out- 
right, and,  depending  on  the  extent  of  the  alterations  in  the  federal 
mandate  and  the  condition  of  the  stated  economy,  the  3-5  age  group 
would  be  in  seriouc  jeopardy.    Parents  of  preschool  handicapped  children 
in  the  Midland  area  organized  letter  writing  campaigns  to  lodge  their 
complaints  in  Washington,  D.C. 

We  raise  the  issue  of  repeal  or  deregulation  only  because  it  was  a 
topic  that  received  considerable  attention  during  this  school  year,  both 
at  the  federal  level  and  in  the  Midland  area.    Various  proposals  to 
deregulate,  as  well  as  rumors  of  a  repeal,  seemed  to  be  the  topics  of 
concern  with  many  people.    By  the  end  of  the  year,  no  one  was  certain 
just  what  action,  if  any,  would  be  taken. 

The  threat  of  repeal  or  deregulation  represents  one  concern  for  the 
REA  in  respect  to  P.L.  94-142.    But  what  is  undoubtedly  the  nost  serious 
problem  is  the  amount  of  time  and  effort  expended  to  make  certain  the 
locals  are  in  compliance  with  existing  regulations*    Remember,  the  REA 
does  not  monitor  the  LEAs  per  se,  the  DPI  does.    But  remember,  too,  that 
when  monitoring  is  done,  the  REA  and  the  LEAs  are  under  scrutiny  together 
The  consolidated  application  procedure  (a  P.L.  94-142  device)  and  Chapter 
300  make  them  partners  in  special  education,  as  it  were.    Because  the 
local  districts,  particularly  the  smallest  ones,  have  a  difficult  time 
both  in  keeping  current  with  the  regulations  and  complying  with  them, 
measures  have  been  taken  to  assure  that  they  do.    The  REA  special  educa- 
tion consultants,  acting  as  the  director's  proxies,  work  with  the  adminis 
trators  in  each  of  their  assigned  LEAs  to  help  them  stay  on  lop  of  the 
requirements.    But  that  diversion  of  effort  means  that  less  time  and 
energy  are  available  for  the  consultants'  other  duties.    Thus,  we  see 
that  the  multiplicity  and  specificity  of  requirements  has  resulted  in  a 
shift  in  the  role  of  the  consultant  from  one  of  helping  teachers  to  one 
of  helping  local  administrators,  a  role  displacement  of  dubious  utility. 

Regardless  of  one's  feelings  toward  P.L.  94-142  and  its  regulations, 
or  Chapter  300  for  that  matter,  there  is  little  doubt  in  anyone's  mind 
about  Jie  unprecedented  change  in  the  way  handicapped  children  are 
educated.    But  one  should  not  assume  that  the  benefits  of  these  mandates 
have  been  all  one-sided.    In  fact,  the  effects  have  been  felt  in  many 
areas  of  education  in  the  Midland  schools.    Some  regular  teachers  have 
realized  that  techniques  that  work  with  problem  learners  work  even 
better  with  some  of  their  regular  students.    Lven  some  of  the  procedures 
required  by  the  special  education  rules  ha/e  been  adopted  for  use  in 
non-special  education  settings.    For  example,  some  teachers  have,  on 
their  own,  used  staffing  conferences  and  written  IEPs  for  talented  and 
gifted  students.    The  vocational  instructors  at  MCC,  after  revising 
their  curriculum  to  accommodate  handicapped  learners,  found  that  it  was 
now  more  effective  with  their  nonhandicapped  students.    There  has  been 
an  increase  in  individualized  instruction  for  all  students  in  some 
schools.    One  principal  who  administers  two  buildings,  only  one  of  which 
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houses  special  education  programs,  commented  that  hj  can  see  a  positive 
difference  in  his  staff  in  the  building  with  special  education  programs. 
In  fact,  having  handicapped  students  in  the  building  has  been  a  positive 
growth  experience  in  a  majority  of  the  Midland  schools.  There  are  other 
examples,  but  the  point  is  that  P.L  94-142  and  Chapter  300  have  had  a 
positive  impact  on  th?  lives  of  handicapped  students,  the  specificity  of 
the  regulations  notwithstanding,  and  in  some  respects  have  begun  to  have 
a  positive  impact  on  the  Midland  schools  in  general. 

Paperwork 

Heavy  regulation  is  necessarily  attended  by  heavy  paperwork. 
Actually,  there  are  two  types  of  paperwork  requirements  within  the 
Midland  operation,  that  associated  with  IEPs  and  that  associated  with 
the  LEAs1  weighted  enrollment  count. 

The  LEAs  don't  complain  much  about  the  IEP  paperwork.  Regular 
teachers  and  principals  for  the  most  part  have  been  relieved  of  this 
task  by  the  REA  special  education  consultants,  who  help  the  local  special 
education  teachers  complete  of  the  IEP  and  take  responsibility  for 
typing,  duplicating,  and  distributing  it.    The  special  education  teachers 
do  the  bulk  of  the  writing.    But  while  other  REA  support  staff  Kave 
minimal  paperwork  duties  associated  with  the  IEP  per  se,  the  paperwork 
related  to  evaluation  reports  can  become  overwhelming.    For  example, 
some  speech  clinicians  estimate  that  they  spend  50  percent  of  their  time 
hunched  over  paperwork  of  one  kind  or  another.    Of  course,  not  all  of 
the  paperwork  stems  from  IEPs  or  evaluations;  some  of  it  emanates  from 
the  DPI  and  some  from  more  traditional  sources. 

In  addition  to  their  role  in  the  paper  flow  of  the  IEP  process,  the 
ronsultants  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  with  local  administrators  processing 
weighted  enrollment  counts.    As  we  have  noted,  some  have  characterized 
their  role  in  this  respect  as  doing  the  "leg  work."    Naturally,  LEA 
administrators  see  the  consultant  as  a  tremendous  help.    And  while  these 
services  represent  significant  savings  for  the  LEAs,  they  are  not  cheap 
in  terms  of  their  effects  on  the  quality  of  the  LEA  special  education 
programs. 

In  all,  about  80  percent  of  the  special  education  consultants1  time 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  activities  related  to  compliance  and  acconricing. 
This  has  had  predictable  effects  on  all  programs,  but  especially  on  the 
quality  of  the  LEA  special  education  programs  for  mildly  handicapped 
students,  since  the  REA's  link  to  these  programs  is  the  consultant. 

LEA  Programs  for  Mildly  Handicapped  Students 


A  variety  of  concerns  can  be  identified  in  the  Midland  REA  and  its 
associated  LEAs  that  relate  to  the  programs  being  offered  for  mildly 
handicapped  students--those  students  usually  mainstreamed— for  whom  the 
interaction  between  special  and  regular  teachers  (and  other  personnel) 
is  critical. 

The  first  of  these  problems  might  be  characterized  as  a  communica- 
tions impasse.    All  of  the  Midland  LEAs  provide  their  own  programs  for 
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mildly  handicapped  students,  offering  LD  and/or  mul ti categorical  resource 
programs  (LD,  EMH,  and  ED  students);  some  provide  SCIN  classrooms  as 
well.    Some  of  these  programs  pre-date  t' e  REA,  especially  in  Richland 
County  and  the  three  counties  that  were  served  by  the  Tri-County  Special 
Education  Cooperative.    In  most  of  the  smaller  LEAs  that  were  not  part 
of  these  earlier  arrangements,  however,  local  experience  with  special 
education  programming  coincides  with  the  existence  of  the  Rl*A. 

Because  the^e  are  local  programs,  the  LEAs  tend  not  to  seek  assis- 
tance from  the  REA;  conversely,  because  the  REA  wishes  to  encourage  and 
reinforce  local  ownership,  it  is  reluctant  to  intervene.    However,  many 
LEA  special  teachers  want  help  from  the  RFA,  particularly  in  reaching 
regular  teachers.    They  are  reluctant  to  approach  the  regular  teachers 
about  classroom  accommodations  for  handicapped  students  because,  as  some 
report,  they  feel  the  regular  teachers  are  already  overburdened  and  the 
last  thing  they  want  to  hear  is  a  request  for  some  additional  effort. 
Moreover,  special  teachers  are  often  reluctant  to  approach  regular 
teachers  about  handicapped  students  because  they  know  that  many  regular 
teachers  see  students  who  have  problems  in  their  classrooms  as  a  sign  of 
personal  failure.    The  result:    a  communications  breakdown. 

A  second  problem  relating  to  the  mildly  handicapped  student  is  the 
lack  of  involvement  of  regular  teachers  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  IFP.    Regular  teacher  involvement  often  ends  when  the  staffing 
conference  is  completed  and  the  IEP  document  has  been  delivered.  In 
these  cases,  the  regular  teacher  goes  on  about  the  business  of  running 
the  classroom  just  as  before,  leaving  the  IEP  to  the  special  teacher 
with  minimal  coordination  between  the  special  and  the  regular  class. 
Nearly  all  of  the  Midland  regular  teachers  received  very  little  training 
relative  to  handicapped  students  in  their  teacher  education  programs, 
because  their  training  antedated  the  passage  of  P.L.  94-142  or  because 
of  lapses  in  teacher  training  curricula  currently  available  (more  of 
that  below).  Coordination  between  regular  and  special  education  is 
weakest  in  buildings  in  which  there  is  less  than  adequate  administrative 
support;  without  it,  the  special  teacher  often  feels  helpless  and  retreats 
to  the  resource  room  "bastion." 

A  third  problem  relating  to  the  mildly  handicapped  is  the  resentment 
built  up  by  the  regular  teacher  on  being  asked  to  assume  this  additional 
burden.    "We  just  get  the  problems,"  was  the  way  one  interviewee  charac- 
terized the  sentiment  of  some  of  her  fellow  classroom  teachers.  And 
while  this  feeling  is  by  no  means  universal,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  are  regular  teachers  in  the  Midland  who  area  share  this  sentiment. 

There  are  multiple  reasons  for  this  resentment.    Regular  teachers 
often  feel  thet  their  input  carries  little  weight  with  special  educators, 
particularly  in  staffings,  for  example.    But  the  surest  basis  for  resent- 
ment are  the  giving  of  grades  and  the  adaptation  of  curriculum,  parti- 
cularly at  the  secondary  level.    One  administrator  said  that  as  far  as 
his  teachers  are  concerned,  "The  cu  nculum  is  sacred,  not  to  be  tampered 
witn  by  God  or  anyone."    There  is  no  standard  approacn  to  assigning 
grades  to  handicapped  students  who  attend  regular  classes.    While  infor- 
mal policies  are  sometimes  worked  out,  there  have  been  occasions  in 
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which  teachers  were  reluctant  to  assign  grades  higher  ther.  "C"  to  handi- 
capped students  even  though  they  had  earned  them  according  to  the  agreed- 
upon  rules.  As  one  might  expect,  debate  centers  on  fairness  to  the 
handicapped  student,  to  the  curriculum,  and  to  the  standards  of  the 
school.    The  latter  concerns  exacerbate  the  nroblem  at  junior  and  senior 
high  school  levels. 

Another  form  of  resentmert  also  centers  oh  fairness,    "What  about 
the  average  student?"  some  teachers  ask.    Others  are  concerned  that 
talented  and  gifted  students  rarely  get  as  much  attention  from  the 
system  as  do  the  handicapped,    Furthei  ,  this  resentment  goes  beyond  the 
building  and  LEA  level  all  the  way  to  the  REA.    Remember,  in  the  minds 
of  many  Midland  teachers,  the  REA  21  special  education.  Moreover, 
resentment  i*  heightened  when  they  see  so  much  money  go  to  the  REA--the 
"flow- through"  problem.    Even  t<    administrators  at  the  REA  admit,  "If 
you're  not  involved  in  special     ucation,  you  have  reason  to  wonder," 
The  REA  is  painfully  aware  of  1  .s  inability  to  alter  significantly 
teachers1  perceptions  of  the  agency  and  of  special  education. 

There  are  fortunately,  some  ameliorating  forces  in  the  situation 
that  can  be  enlisted.    Perhaps  the  biggest  ally  is  time.  Resource 
teachers  in  some  LEAs  report  that  acceptance  improves  even  after  only 
one  year  following  the  introduction  of  a  new  program,  if  the  new  program 
is  perceived  as  a  quality  operation.    Some  principals,  on  the  other 
hand,  believe  that  it  takes  more  time:    "Some  regular  staff  need  to  be 
sola  on  special  education,"   But  even  that  task  becomes  easier  with  the 
passage  of  time.    And  certainly,  time  has  been  the  key  factor  when  one 
considers  the  History  of  acceptance  of  special  education  across  the 
Midland  LEAs,    The  larger  towns  have  been  at  it  longer,  and,  if  a  year 
can  make  a  difference,  the  experiences  that  the  larger  towns  had  via  the 
two  joint-county  arrangements  have  given  them  a  head  start.  Although 
the  two  systems— special  education  and  regular  education  —are  not 
integrated  as  one  system  in  any  of  the  Midland  LEAs,  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  farther  toward  that  end  in  the  larger— more  experienced- 
towns.    The  time  clock  is  definitely  on  the  side  of  increasing  success. 

Another  factor  that  seems  to  be  workino  for  a  more  meaningful 
synergism  between  regular  and  special  education  is  administrative  support. 
While  the  REA  staff  may  feel  that  they  have  not  had  a  satisfactory  level 
of  impact  on  regular  teachers,  they  do  feel  considerable  success  with 
principals.    Special  education  support  staff  who  have  occasion  to  visit 
many  districts  note  that  administrators'  philosophies  about  special 
education  certainly  do  vary  from  building  to  building,  and  especially 
between  elementary  and  secondary  level  principals.  The  former  are  almost 
always  characterized  by  interviewees  as  child-oriented  and  the  latter  as 
either  subject-  or  management-oriented.    But  in  all  events,  there  is 
literal ly  total  agreement  among  regular  teachers,  special  teachers, 
parents,  and  REA  staff,  that  where  special  education  works  well,  the 
building  principal  "paved  the  way,"  "set  the  pace,"  "won  over  the  staff." 
Principals  tend  to  use  thei^  own  language  to  describe  their  role: 
"serve  as  a  buffer,"  "stamp  out  fires,"    But  whatever  the  language,  the 
message  is  loud  and  clear:    principals  can  make  a  difference. 
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A  third  factor  tnat  makes  a  difference  relates  to  the  personalities 
of  the  special  education  teachers  and  staff  themselves:    the  extent  to 
wh:ch  they  can  effectively  "sell 11  themselves  and  their  programs.  They 
need  to  project  a  feeling  of  pride  in  what  they  are  doing.  Regular 
teachers  stress  that  the  special  education  teacher  must  have  qualities 
that  command  respect;  they  must  be  viewed  as  competent,  but  willing  to 
admit  to  being  wrong  when  they  make  mistakes.    Administrators  agree  that 
the  personality  of  the  special  education  teacher  is  critical;  one  princi- 
pal noted  that  in  his  builrt*in<»«  special  education  is  no  longer  a  "dumping 
ground"  because  the  regu;        ^ching  staff  has  come  to  respect  special 
education  teachers.    Prim,  pals  support  the  idea  that  the  special  teachers 
must  be  willing  to  take  the  initiative  in  creating  good  relations,  A 
panel  of  six  principals  summarized  the  characteristics  of  a  good  special 
education  teacher:    a  person  who  works  well  with  regular  teachers,  who 
is  patient,  understanding,  puts  in  extra  hours,  shares  authority,  is  a 
co-worker,  and  doesn't  act  like  a  director  over  regular  teachers. 

These  attributes  and  skills  are  apparently  critical  not  only  for 
resource  teachers  but  also  for  special  teachers  who  man  self-contained 
classrooms.  The  behaviors  that  seem  to  impress  administrators  about  all 
special  teachers,  including  those  who  do  not  have  shared  responsibilities 
with  building  teachers,  are  associated  with  a  willingness  to  take  on  and 
share  in  regular  buildinq  responsibilities,    "The  MDT  teacher  is  excep- 
tional—she'll handle  o.-cipline  in  the  hall,"  is  a  typical  comment. 

Thus  we  see  both  crisis  and  opportunity  in  the  programs  that  LEAs 
offer  for  mildly  handicapped  youngsters.    The  natural  inclination  of 
LEAs  for  autonomy  and  of  the  REA  to  encourage  feelings  of  local  ownership 
militate  against  easy  communication.    It  is  difficult  to  carve  out  a 
meaningful  role  for  the  regular  teacher  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  IEPs .    Regular  classroom  teachers  build  up  resentment  against  special 
youngsters,  resentment  that  hinges  on  factors  such  as  their  inadequate 
preparation,  concerns  ov^r  control  over  grading  and  curriculum,  and 
issues  of  fairness.    But  as  usual,  there  are  forces  in  the  situation 
that  can  be  enlisted  to  overcome,  or  at  least  ameliorate,  these  problems. 
Time,  administrative  support,  and  the  strong  personalities  of  most  of 
the  special  teachers  interact  to  increase  acceptance. 

Teacher  Preservice  and  Inservice  Education 

Some  schools  or  colleges  of  education  have  attempted  to  alter  their 
training  curricula  to  reflect  the  added  demands  placed  upon  regular  and 
special  teachers  by  P.L.  94-142.    Most,  however,  have  not.    The  rift 
between  regular  aducation  and  special  education  chat  one  sees  at  the 
building  level  has  its  roots  on  the  college  campus.    The  same  resentment 
that  one  can  sense  in  the  public  schools  is  as  apparent  in  the  "hallowed 
halls." 

One  should  not  assume  that  all  of  the  blame  falls  on  the  side  of 
regular  ejucation,  however.    Special  education,  with  its  perhaps  over- 
rtliance  on  traditional  service  delivery  models,  and  v/th  the  stake 
faculty  have  in  their  particular  categorical  areas  of  exceptionality,  is 
as  much  to  blame  as  regular  education.    Regular  and  special  educators 
cannot  seem  to  work  together  in  the  school  because  their  teachers  at 
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the  college  level  are  just  as  estranged.    One  who  is  familiar  with  the 
workings  of  schools  of  education  should  not  be  surprised  in  the  least 
with  the  current  state  of  tne  art  in  the  education  of  mildly  handicapped 
children.    Mainstreaming,  least  restrictive  environment,  P.L.  94-142, 
Chapter  300— whatever  one  calls  it— requires  that  regular  and  special 
educators  work  together.    Until  they  can  do  this  in  colleger  of  education, 
no  one  should  expect  great  strides  in  this  direction  in  the  public 
schools. 

Of  course,  the  most  logical  solution  to  meet  these  training  needs 
is  inservice  education.    However,  inservice  teacher  education  is  not  in 
much  better  shape  than  preservice  education.    Here,  the  problems  are 
even  less  well  understood.    Many  authorities,  as  well  as  inservice 
education  participants,  believe  that  training  teachers  in  the  field  is 
the  weakest  espect  of  teacher  education.    Most  administrators  expect 
teachers  to  be  finished  products  and  thus  do  not  place  great  importance 
on  inservice  education.  Further,  negotiators  for  teacher  contracts  have 
made  a  minimal  number  of  inservice  days  one  of  their  demands.    Who  can 
blame  them?    Inservice  teacher  education  nas  been  so  neglected  that  it 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a  ritual  that  teachers  must  endure. 

And  while  nearly  everyone  agrees  that  effective  inservice  education 
for  regular  and  special  education  teachers  (particularly  teachers  of 
mildly  handicapped  students)  is  sorely  needed,  there  are  a  number  of 
barriers  that  get  in  the  way.    Although  Midland  LEAs  are  willing  to 
pennit  their  regular  teachers  to  attend  inservice  sessions  on  special 
education,  the  training  that  is  conducted  has  very  little  impact  because, 
as  some  put  it,  most  regular  teachers  do  not  have  a  "perceived  need"  to 
change  their  behavior.    This  lack  of  motivation  is  the  essence  of  the 
problem  in  delivering  inservice  education.    If  one  has  no  interest  in 
tne  content  and  believes  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  him  or  her, 
inservice  education  simply  becomes  one  more  thing  that  has  to  be  done 
rather  than  being  a  learning  experience.    REA  consultants  who  have 
presented  programs  to  regular  teachers  in  some  districts  believe  that 
they  wasted  their  time  for  just  this  reason.    There  is  no  "need"  to 
attend  to  the  content  since  there  is  no  reason  to  change  one's  behavior 
or  to  do  anything  differently  in  the  future.    These  same  consultants 
feel  that  an  all  out  effort  to  provide  inservice  training  must  await  the 
time  when  regular  teachers  feel  that  there  is  some  need  to  learn;  this 
change  in  teacher  perspective  will  require  a  change  in  administrative 
philosophy  toward  inservice  education  in  general  and  special  education 
in  particular. 

In  some  cases,  LEA  special  education  teachers  are  reluctant  to 
approach  administrators  or  regular  teachers  to  suggest  the  need  for 
inservice  training.    They  are  reluctant  to  suqgest  that  standard  practice 
is  ineffective  or  wrong.    So,  here  again,  the  LEA  special  education 
teacher  retreats  to  the  special  classroom  and  tries  to  do  the  best  he  or 
one  can  for  the  student— forced  to  work  at  the  student  level  rather  than 
the  system  level  in  attempting  to  make  a  change. 

The  REA  has  been  thwarted  in  its  attempts  to  provide  inservice 
programs  for  the  Midland  LEAs  because  each  district  works  from  a  different 
schedule— di fferent  times  of  the  day,  different  numbers  of  days  allotted 
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to  inservice  training  each  year,  and  so  on.    In  general,  and  to  say  the 
least,  inservice  education  has  not  been  a  viable  vehicle  for  staff 
development  in  the  Midland  area.    In  some  of  the  smaller  districts, 
regular  teachers  have  never  had  inservice  training  on  matters  related  to 
their  role  in  special  education. 

The  complete  reverse  of  this  situation  is  apparent  with  respect  to 
the  REA  special  education  teachers  who  work  with  moderately  and  severely 
handicapped  students  in  self-contained  settings.    One  is  immediately 
impressed  with  the  quality  and  character  of  the  REA  teachers.  Their 
teacher  training  programs  have  served  them  well.    This  is  not  unexpected, 
however,  since  special  education  teacher  training  programs  have  been  in 
the  business  of  training  self-contained  classroom  teachers  for  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time.    In  fact,  advances  in  some  areas,  like  severe  and 
profound  handicaps  and  infant  stimulation,  have  progressed  quite  far. 
The  REA  teachers  apply  their  skills  quite  remarkably  with  the  children 
they  serve. 

Furthermore,  each  teacher  and  handicapped  child  is  bolstered  by  an 
incredible  array  of  support  services.    Rarely  do  moderately/severely 
handicapped  children  have  a  single  handicap.    Rather,  their  conditions 
usually  require  an  interdisciplinary  apporach.    In  this  regard,  the 
conditions  for  REA  teachers  to  make  the  most  possible  gains  with  their 
charges  could  not  be  more  facili tative.    The  support  services  and  staff 
are,  like  the  teachers  they  support,  of  high  caliber  and  character.  The 
work  ethic  and  commitment  to  handicapped  children  is  immediately  apparent 
and  impressive. 

0*  course,  having  all  these  services  is  only  part  of  what  is  needed. 
To  make  it  all  work  to  the  benefit  of  the  child  takes  a  team  effort. 
Teachers  and  support  staff  must  be  able  to  communicate  and  work  coopera- 
tively. The  boundaries  are  clear  yet  flexible;  everyone  has  input; 
everyone  has  an  opinion.    Personalities  give  and  take  as  the  staff  keep 
their  ultimate  goal  in  mind:    the  child's  development. 

But  it  is  not  just  that  these  people  had  adequate  preservice  train- 
ing. They,  too,  were  unfinished  products  when  they  came  to  Midland. 
They  have  grown  and  developed  with  the  careful  nurturance  of  the  REA. 
Each  has  an  allowance  for  travel  to  conferences  and  workshops  throughout 
the  year.    And,  in  some  cases,  when  they  present  papers  and  training 
sessions  at  these  events,  as  many  do,  the  REA  pays  for  their  entire 
trip,  over  and  above  their  typical  allowance. 

The  REA  provides  these  amenities  partly  as  a  recruitment  device 
(see  below)  but  more  importantly,  they  are  interested  in  each  person's 
professional  growth.    And  it  has  paid  off  for  the  REA  and,  most  of  all, 
for  the  children  of  the  Midland  area. 

And  so  we  see  that  while  the  REA  teachers  are  confident  special 
educators— self-assured  that  they  know  what  they  are  doing  and  that  they 
are  having  an  impact  on  the  lives  of  the  children  they  serve--the  LEA 
special  education  teachers,  for  the  most  part,  are  insecure  and  anxious 
about  their  role  in  special  education.    This  is  to  be  expected  because 
very  few  special  education  teacher  trainers  understand  the  role  of  the 
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teacher  of  mildly  handicapped  students  under  the  P.L.  94-142  mandate. 
Moreover,  even  the  best  of  these  special  teachers  are  thwarted  when  they 
confront  regular  education  in  school  buildings  in  which  there  is  little 
or  no  understanding  of  them  or  their  role.    Just  as  in  the  education  of 
more  severely  handicapped  students,  it  takes  a  team  effort.    If  the 
regular  education  staff  in  a  building  does  not  understand  or  is  not  led 
to  understand  their  part,  there      very  little  chance  for  a  quality 
program  for  mildly  handicapped  students.    Where  this  is  true  in  Midland, 
one  can  predict  the  result. 

Declining  Enrollments 

One-third  of  the  Midland  LEAs  currently  are  in  a  "zero  growth" 
state.    Although  enrollment  is  expected  to  go  up  in  three  or  four  years, 
it  has  declined  by  about  three  percent  each  year  for  the  past  seven 
years.    Total  Midland  enrollment  has  dropped  by  about  1,000  students  per 
year  over  this  period.    The  1980  census  figures  indicated  a  5  percent 
drop  in  the  total  population  of  the  area,  this  representing  a  20-year 
turnaround  in  what  had  been  modest  growth.    Furthermore,  occasional 
plant  closings  have  caused  targeted  population  drops  in  some  areas.  The 
closing  of  a  meat  packing  plant  in  Lincoln  Center,  for  example,  meant 
the  loss  of  750  jobs  and  produced  a  50  percent  drop  in  the  enrollment  of 
one  elementary  school. 

The  REA  has  been  affected  negatively  by  declining  enrollments  as 
well.    We  previously  have  noted  the  image  problem  created  over  time  as 
LEA  budgets  declined  because  of  lower  enrollments  while  the  REA  budget 
continued  to  increase.    That  problem  was  corrected  by  legislative  action 
which  changed  the  way  REA  support  service  dollars  are  generated.  But, 
while  the  modification,  which  amounted  to  basing  support  services  revenues 
on  student  enrollment  and  allowing  only  the  standard  LEA  allowable 
growth  factor,  solved  the  image  problem,  it  created  new  difficulties  for 
the  REA. 

The  problem  with  basing  support  service  revenues  on  enrollment  is 
that  demands  for  support  services  do  not  decrease  as  enrollment  drops. 
In  effect,  the  REA  support  services  budget  has  decreased  while  demand 
has  remained  constant.    Moreover,  state  cuts  in  the  allowable  growth 
factor  resulted  in  the  loss  of  seven  support  positions  this  year.  What 
all  this  means  for  the  REA  is  that  they  must  serve  a  relatively  stable 
and,  in  some  cases,  increasing  number  of  students,  with  fewer  support 
staff. 

In  an  urban  area,  lower  enrol  lrr  nts  usual  1^  result  in  decreasing 
demand  for  services,  but  when  fewer  support  stc.f  must  travel  the  same 
distances  to  deliver  their  services,  windshield  time  eats  away  at  the 
time  they  spend  with  their  students.    The  result  is  that  students  receive 
fewer  support  services. 

Determining  Appropriate  Placements 
for  Mildly  Handicapped  Students 

As  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  possible  for  individual  LEAs  to  provide 
each  type  of  program  that  might  be  required  by  a  student.    This  is  true 
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primarily  for  low-incidence  populations  (e.g.,  severely/multiply  handi- 
capped, hearing  impaired)  for  whom  the  REA  provides  programs,    but  it  is 
also  true  of  programs  for  more  prevalent  disability  types  such  as  LD  and 
EMH.    In  these  cases,  districts  have  two  options:    they  can  provide 
their  own  programs  or  send  the  student(s)  to  a  neighboring  LEA. 

But  it  is  not  always  possible  for  the  smallest  Midland  LEAs  to 
offer  categorical  programs.    Sometimes  it  is  not  even  within  their 
fiscal  means  to  send  these  students  to  a  categorical  program  in  another 
LEA  because  transportation  costs  are  prohibitive.    The  solution  of 
choice  in  the  Midland  area  has  been  to  provide  mul ticategorical  programs, 
which  serve  a  combination  of  LD,  EMH,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  ED  students. 
In  fact,  the  rate  of  growth  for  these  programs  has  consistently  surpassed 
the  rate  for  LD  resource  programs.    During  the  1981-82  school  year  more 
than  60  percent  of  all  resource  programs  are  multi-categorical,  with  the 
remaining  resource  programs  serving  LD  students  exclusively. 

This  trend  toward  more  multi-categorical  programs  is  consistent 
with  a  national  trend  in  rural  special  education.    The  idea  is  not  a  new 
one.    The  basic  assumption  which  supports  their  use  is  that  labels  are 
artificial  for  instructional  purposes  and  that  the  educational  and 
social  needs  of  mildly  handicapped  students  are  more  alike  than  different. 
The  fact  that  state  multi-categorical  certification  requires  only  two 
areas  of  categorical  certification  (any  two  of  LD,  EMH,  ED)  attests  to 
an  orientation  regarding  similarity  across  categories. 

The  effects  of  multi-categorical  resource  programs  have  been  differ- 
ent for  each  of  the  three  categories.    Learning  disabled  students  tradi- 
tionally have  been  served  in  resource  settings;  there  is  nothing  new 
here  for  them  except  that  they  are  now  more  likely  to  have  classmates 
who  have  been  "labeled"  as  something  other  than  LD.    The  real  difference, 
of  course,  is  for  students  who  have  been  labeled  EMH  and  ED.  Tradition- 
ally, these  students  have  been  served  in  settings  which  are  more  restric- 
tive than  resource  rooms.    The  multi-categorical  room  thus  provides  the 
opportunity  for  more  contact  with  the  regular  program.  Self-contained 
classes  for  EMH  students  are  very  rare  in  the  Midland  area.  Indeed, 
only  1  of  the  36  smaller  LEAs  staffs  such  a  class,  while  6  of  the  same 
group  of  LEAs  offer  EMH  SCIN  classes.    Twenty-nine  of  these  LEAs,  however, 
provide  multi-categorical  programs  which  now  serve  EMH  students.  Three 
of  the  medium-size  LEAs  offer  self-contained  EMH  programs  as  does  the 
Lincoln  Center  LEA.    In  the^e  larger  cities,  the  EMH  SCIN  model  is  used 
extensively,  as  is  the  multi-categorical  model.    In  these  districts,  a 
continuum  from  self-contained  to  SCIN  to  multi-categorical  programs  has 
been  created  for  EMH  students.    And  students  do  move  along  the  continuum. 
In  effect,  and  regardless  of  the  motivation,  Midland's  EMH  students 
appear  to  have  moved  closer  to  the  mainstream  of  public  education. 
Approximately  57  percent  of  the  EMH  students  are  served  in  mul ti -categorical 
resource  rooms,  40  percent  in  SCIN  classes,  and  3  percent  in  self-contained 
rooms.    Indeed,  one  of  the  primary  motivations  behind  P.L.  94-142  was  to 
reduce  the  segregation  of  handicapped  students,  particularly  EMH  students. 

The  impact  of  multi-categorical  programs  has  been  felt  by  ED  students 
and  their  parents,  too.    Tables  12  and  13  illustrate  that  there  are  very 
few  ED  programs  in  the  Midland  area,  and  those  that  do  exist  are 
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self-contained  and  REA-operated  (except  for  those  in  Fort  Dodge).  This 
pattern  is  not  unusjal .    Students  who  can  be  properly  identified  as  ED 
are  far  less  prevalent  than  either  LD  or  tMH  students:  just  how  to  serve 
them  best  remains  a  persistent  problem  in  the  nation  and  this  state. 

Approximately  25  percent  of  all  mild  ED  students  are  served  in 
multi-categorical  resource  rooms.    One  would  find  one  or  two  mild  ED 
students  in  each  of  the  Midland's  multi-categorical  programs.  The 
remaining  mild  ED  students  are  served  in  regular  classes  with  supplemental 
assistance  provided  to  classroom  teachers  and/or  parents  or  in  self-con- 
tained programs  in  the  home  LEA  if  such  programs  exist.    Where  they  do 
not  exist,  a  choice  is  nude-- place  the  student  in  a  multi-categorical 
program  or  send  him  or  her  tw  a  self-contained  program  in  another  district. 
Mc*t  often,  however,  placement  in  self-contained  ED  programs  is  reserved 
for  the  relatively  severe  cases. 

It  would  appear  that  the  rule  exception  procedure  may  be  working  to 
the  advantage  of  mildly  handicapped  special  education  students.  Rather 
than  pre-ju^ging  students  by  assigning  a  permanent  label  and  program, 
the  rule  exception  forces  trial  placements  under  closer  scrutiny,  allows 
the  student  to  remain  in  the  home  LEA,  coincides  with  parents'  wishes 
more  often,  results  in  a  less  restrictive  program  placement  in  virtually 
all  cases,  and  provides  for  all.  ring  the  placement  (transfer  to  a  more 
restrictive  setting)  if  things  don't  work  out.    And  ratiember  that  in 
about  half  of  the  cases  this  less  restrictive  placement  becomes  the 
placement  of  choice.    The  key  issue  here  is  that  many  students  end  up 
being  served  adequately  in  programs  that  are  less  restrictiva  than  the 
ones  recommended  by  the  IEP  committee.    On  one  hand,  this  is  a  very 
positive  situation  in  that  >c :s  restrictive  placements  are  possible  on  a 
trial  placement  basis  because  of  the  flexibility  built  into  the  system. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  one  must  question  the  ability  of  placement 
committees  to  make  appropriate  placement  decisions.    These  data  indicate 
that  in  about  half  of  the  cases  the  decision  is  for  an  overly  restrictive 
placement.    One  must  wonder  about  other  children  who  have  been  placed  in 
programs  without  trial  placements  in  less  restrictive  settings.  Are 
their  current  placements  too  restrictive?    Could  some  of  them  be  pi  teed 
in  less  restrictive  programs?    In  any  event,  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  notion  of  trial  placements  in  less  restrictive  settings 
is  an  administrative  option  that  serves  well  the  best  interests  of 
students. 

Another  key  issue  is,  of  cour:*.,  whether  it  is  better  to  place  a 
child  in  a  program  which  is  closer  to  home  but  may  be  less  diagnostically 
appropriate,  or  to  place  him  or  her  in  a  program  which  is  in  another 
school  district  but  may  be  more  diagnostically  appropriate.    An  even 
less  clear,  but  related,  distinction  center**  on  whether  social  or  academic 
goals  should  be  the  primary  concern  in  programming  for  students  who  have 
disabil ities. 

As  we  have  noted  above,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  appropriateness 
of  special  education  programs  that  require  integration  into  regular 
classrooms  depends  on  what  one  might  refer  to  as  "building-climate. "  Is 
the  administrator  supportive  of  the  program  and  the  special  teacher? 
Are  the  regular  teachers  aware  of  their  role  in  the  integration  process? 
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Can* the  special  teacher  communicate  with  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
regular  teachers?   Do  the  regular  teachers  respect  the  special  teacher 
and  program?   The  type  of  program  appears  to  be  less  important  than 
building  climate.    Thus,  when  one  wrestles  with  the  issue  of  rule  excep- 
tions that  keep  students  in  the  home  LEA  (whether  it's  to  save  money  or 
to  satisfy  parents),  the  key  consideration  is  the  particular  program 
under  consideration  and  not  ja  program  type.    Of  course,  this  approach 
does  not  offer  a  total  solution  +o  whether  it  would  be  better  to  keep 
the  student  in  the  home  LEA  or  send  him  or  her  to  another  one,  but  in 
the  Midland  area  one  would  err  to  select  a  program  solely  on  the  basis 
of  type  or  proximity. 

The  Largest  Midland  LEA 

Historically,  relations  between  the  REAs  statewide  and  the  largest 
LEAs  within  them  have  boen  the  poorest.    The  central  issue  is  this: 
largp  LEAs  have  the  student  population  to  generate  the  money  to  meet  all 
of  their  special  education  needs  and,  thus,  do  not  really  need  the 
REAs.     The  large  LEAs  did  not  (and  probably  could  not)  oppose  the  REA 
legislation  because,  after  all,  SF  2001  created  not  o„ly  the  REAs  but 
also  the  funding  scherce.  The  state's  22  largest  cities  have  banned 
together  tc  force  the  REAs  to  treat  them  differently  from  the  smaller 
and  more  rural  districts.    And,  in  fact,  some  of  the  largest  cities  do 
maintain  special  relationships  with  their  REAs';  the  state's  largest 
city  has  operated  apart  from  its  REA  from  the  start.    The  most  recent 
thrust  is  a  proposal  that  would  allow  each  of  the  22  LEAs  to  act  as 
intermediate  units.    However,  support  for  the  proposal  has  not  been 
Forthcoming  from  the  DPI.    The  fear  is  that  such  action  will  "eat  away 
at  the  REA  concept."  Moreover,  the  DPI  Division  of  Special  Education 
would,  under  the  proposal,  have  to  deal  with  37  applications  and  monitor 
37  units  rather  than  15, 

Actually,  the  flexibility  exists  in  Chapter  300  to  allow  the  largest 
cities  to  maintain  their  own  special  education  programs  under  contract, 
but  the  state  view  is  that  REA  directors  of  special  education  do  not 
want  to  relinquish  the  power.    State  officials  also  feel  that,  since 
most  of  the  current  directors  are  former  directors  of  joint  county 
special  education  units  (as  is  the  Midland  director),  they  are  accus- 
tom^ to  serving  all  districts  in  a  region,  and  they  have  failed  to 
recognize  that  the  larger  LEAs  require  different  treatment.  Although 
this  latter  perception  may  hold  statewide,  it  appears  to  fail  when  one 
considers  the  relationship  between  the  Midland  REA  and  the  Lincoln 
Center  LEA,    Although  it  is  quite  possibl*  that  Lincoln  Center  could 
meet  the  mandate  at  some  minimal  level,  it  most  likely  could  not  provide 
the  range  nor  the  quality  of  services  it  now  provides  through  its  asso- 
ciation with  the  REA, 

Whether  or  not  the  move  to  withdraw  the  22  largest  LEAs  from  the 
REA  network  will  amount  to  more  th*n  a  proposal  remains  to  be  seen.  The 


*In  nine  of  the  15  REAs,  over  one-third  of  the  total  student  enrollment  is 
concentrated  in  the  largest  LEA. 
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potential  loss  to  the  Midland  REA  would  be  substantial  if  Lincoln  Center 
were  to  pull  out.    The  most  serious  impact  of  course  would  be  the  loss 
in  support  service  dollars  since  the  generation  of  those  funds  currently 
is  based  on  student  enrollment.    If  the  REA  were  to  lose  those  dollars, 
it  would  undoubtedly  have  to  curtail  some  support  services  to  the  smaller 
LEAs. 

Finding  and  Keeping  Quality  Personnel 

The  REA  does  not  have  the  problems  finding  and  keeping  personnel 
that  many  other  rural  areas  have.    There  are  several  good  reasons  for 
this  which  relate  to  the  agency  itself  as  well  as  to  the  area  and  state. 
The  state  and  region  attract  personnel  because  of  their  reputation  for 
quality  schools  and  a  wholesome  life.    Another  positive  factor  is  the 
agency's  location  in  Lincoln  Center.    REA  staff  are  willing  to  work  in 
more  isolated  areas  because  the  unattractiveness  of  the  isolation  (parti- 
cularly for  single  persons  who  are  not  originally  from  rural  areas)  is 
minimized  by  their  association  with  the  REA.    Some  staff  tend  to  relate 
to  Lincoln  Center  as  their  home  base. 

Although  most  REA  special  education  instructional  staff  are  not 
paid  according  to  higher  salary  schedule  than  LEA  regular  and  special 
education  staff  (those  that  are  paid  more  have  not  felt  resentment  from 
their  LCA  counterparts)  and,  in  fact,  are  paid  $90^  less  as  starting 
teachers  than  those  of  Lincoln  Center,  the  REA  provides  each  staff 
member  with  a  handsome  professional  development  stipend.    Staff  members 
are  encouraged  and  financially  supported  to  attend  one  national  conference 
each  year  and  to  become  active  professionally  through  writing  and  present- 
ing papers  at  professional  meetings.    In  a  limited  number  of  cases  more 
stipend  money  is  provided  for  staff  members  who  present  papers.  With 
these  ir     tives  to  offer,  the  director  and  his  staff  can  be  more  selec- 
tive in  hiring  and  do,  in  fact,  allow  positions  to  go  unfilled  when  they 

can't  find  the  right  person.    They  know  what  they  are  looking  for  and 
stick  to  their  game  plan. 

Of  course,  these  same  assets  and  strategies  serve  to  keep  staff  as 
well  as  to  attract  them.    However,  "burn-out"  is  not  unheard  of  in  the 
REA.    Home  intervention  teachers,  for  example,  are  particularly  prone  to 
become  discouraged  because  of  travel  demands  and  dealing  with  what  often 
appear  to  be  slow  rates  of  progress  in  their  clients.    The  REA  is  sensi- 
tive to  these  pressures  and  is  quite  comprehensive  in  its  efforts  to 
study  and  combat  attrition.    The  results  of  REA  conducted  exit-interviews 
with  personnel  who  have  resigned  for  various  reasons  point  to  a  suppor- 
tive administration  and  the  quality  of  the  REA  operation  as  the  key 
factors  in  staff  longevity.    Some  staff  say  that  the  REA  special  educa- 
tion program  reflects  their  value  system,  a  construction  which  supports 
the  director's  comment  regarding  recruitment:    "We  know  how  to  pick 
them."    If  one  recruits  well,  retention  becomes  much  less  a  problem. 

Although  the  REA  has  fewer  concerns  in  this  regard  than  most  rural 
agencies,  it  is  not  devoid  of  problems.    By  far,  the  major  problem  is 
finding  physical  and  occupational  therapists  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
work  with  young  children  and  in  school  settings.    Further,  both  PTs  and 
OTs  typically  can  command  more  money  in  the  private  sector.    And  while 
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the  REA  has  been  able  to  keep  two  part-time  PTs  on  staff  for  two  years, 
the  situation  is  more  desperate  for  OTs. 

» 

The  special  education  division  has  never  been  able  to  hire  a  full- 
time,  or  even  a  part-tin^,  OT  as  a  regular  REA  Starr  member,  although  it 
diu  contract  for  part-time  OT  consultative  services  during  the  1981-82 
year.    A  major  goal  has  been  and  remains  the  recruitment  of  at  least  two 
OTs  (the  REA  maintains  two  OT  positions  in  the  budget),  but  even  extensive 
recruitment  efforts  have  been  unsuccessful.    For  example,  in  1980-81  all 
university  and  college  training  programs  in  the  country  were  contacted 
twice,  all  State  Occupational  Therapy  Association  presidents  and  place- 
ment chairpersons  were  sent  recruitment  information  to  disseminate  to 
their  members,  a  recruilment  ad  was  placed  in  all  State  Association 
newsletters,  and  an  individual  letter  was  sent  to  the  1,600  individuals 
then  registered  as  OTs  in  the  eight  neighboring  states.    All  this  produced 
six  potential  interviewees;  two  cancelled,  four  were  interviewed,  three 
were  offered  positions,  none  accepted.    The  reasons  for  not  accepting 
varied;  as  new  graduates,  none  wanted  to  work  without  other  more  exper- 
ienced OTs  for  support  and  direction;  some  were  deterred  by  the  traveling; 
most  felt  they  lacked  efficient  training  to  work  with  very  young  children 
or  children  in  a  school  setting.   This  latter  position  is  consistent 
with  the  situation  state-wide;  university  training  programs  are  not 
training  OTs  to  work  in  school  settings.    And  the  situation  is  not 
getting  better. 

A  strategy  under  consideration  at  the  state  level  involves  the  use 
of  certified  occupational  therapy  aides  (COTA).    This  option,  however, 
has  created  controversy  among  Oi  professionals.    Their  concern  centers 
on  the  considerations  of  using  less  than  fully-certified  OTs  to  provide 
OT  services.    It  is  not  only  the  concerns  raised  by  OTs  that  have  kept 
the  COTA  option  out  of  reach  of  the  REAs;  the  DPI  is  concerned  tiat  REA 
directors  of  special  education  will  overuse  COTAs. 

The  problem  of  not  enough  OTs  is  not  universal  among  the  REAs, 
however.    Some  manage  to  attract  the  precious  few  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  work  in  educational  settings  (primarily  REAs  closer  to  large 
cities  and  situations  which  the  OT's  soouse  works  in  the  region).  An 
obvious  solution  then  would  be  for  the  Midland  REA  to  contract  with  a 
proximate  REA  for  OT  services;  good  idea,  it  has  been  tried,  but  it 
didn't  work.    One  of  the  Midland's  neighboring  REAs  actually  has  six 
OTs,  but  they  "couldn't/wouldn't"  share. 

The  situation  described  above,  of  course,  is  not  unique.    It  reflects 
the  state  of  affairs  on  the  national  level.    Another  national  issue 
related  to  PT/OT  is:    who  should  pay  for  them?   The  debate  centers  not 
on  whether  these  services  are  needed  but  rather  on  whether  they  are 
"educational"  services  and  thus  whether  education  agencies  are  respon- 
sible for  providing  them. 

This  second  aspect  of  the  national  debate  seems  moot  in  the  Midland 
area  since  PT/OT  are  viewed  as  simply  one  more  REA  special  education 
service.    However,  that  does  not  mean  that  the  REA  or  the  state  is  not 
sensitive  to  the  issue.    Even  though  the  notion  that  education  agencies 
should  pay  only  for  educational  services  is  to  them  an  acceptable  argument, 
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their  concern  then  is  the  lack  of  criteria  to  make  that  decision 
possible. 

The  Midland  PT/OT  staff  add  objectives  to  Jie  IEPs  of  youngsters 
who  require  their  services  which  are  educationally-relevant;  they  are 
presented  in  educational  terms,  more  for  the  benefit  of  reqular  and 
special  teachers  then  to  satisfy  any  claim  that  PT/OT  has  overstepped 
its  bounds,  however.    That's  not  the  issue  here. 

The  lack  of  available  PT  and  OT  professionals  in  the  area  is  by  far 
the  major  concern  for  the  Midland  area.    And  it  has  and  will  for  the 
forseeable  future  take  its  toll.    The  current  staff  must  prioritize 
caseloads;  more  time  is  spent  with  younger  children  and,  in  general, 
children  who  show  the  most  potential. 

Finally,  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  LEA  special  education 
staff  is  subject  to  the  problems  one  typically  finds  in  rural  areas. 
Teachers,  predominantly  females,  are  reluctant  to  move  to  the  smaller 
LEAs,  particularly  if  they  are  not  from  the  area  or  do  not  have  a  small 
town  background.    Local  administrators  are  thus  forced  to  take  what  they 
can  get.    This  does  not  mean  that  all  LEA  special  teachers  are  less  than 
qualified,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  likelihood  of  finding  an  inexperi- 
enced teacher  in  the  smaller  LEAs  is  much  greater.    And  we  know  from 
previous  discussions  that  there  is  much  more  to  the  job  than  teaching 
children.    Extensive  work  with  regular  teachers  is  involved,  and  much  of 
this  work  involves  efforts  to  change  standard  classroom  procedures  to 
accommodate  the  handicapped  learner.    It  is  in  tfrs  regard  that  many 
young,  inexperienced  special  education  teachers  fall  short.    It  is  most 
difficult  for  these  teachers  to  he.ve  an  impact  on  a  seasoned  regular 
staff.    We  have  already  noted  that,  once  hired,  the  special  education 
teacher  has  little  chance  to  grow  on  the  job.    Psychological  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  the  staff  can  take  its  toll  and  render  the  teacher 
helpless  in  any  regard  except  to  act  as  a  tutor  to  enable  the  student  to 
keep  up  in  the  regular  class.    One  must  wonder  if  this  is  healthy  for 
the  teacher  and  appropriate  for  the  student;  both  can  become  isolated 
from  the  regular  program. 


We  have  discussed  at  some  length  the  state  system  for  funding 
general  and  special  education  programs.    And  we  have  seen  that  a  special 
education  finance  formula  is  more  than  a  series  of  algorithms;  it  not 
only  computes  financial  resources  available  to  districts  from  the  state 
but  also  conveys  important  state  Dolicy  choices  about  how  handicapped 
students  shall  be  educated. 

The  following  sections  discuss  various  aspects  of  the  funding 
scheme  and  attempt  to  draw  out  the  inherent  policy  positions  which 
shaped  them.    We  will  attempt  to  uncover  evidence  which  may  be  used  to 
assess  how  well  the  system  works  in  general,  as  well  as  how  well  it 
works  for  the  Midland  area.    We  will  be  particularly  interested  in  the 
ways  in  which  the  ruralness  of  the  Midland  area  affects  the  equity  of 
the  system. 
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School  Foundation  Plan 


The  state  aid  formulas  used  in  most  states  nave  been  in  use  for 
quite  some  time.    They  have  become  less  effective  as  economic  conditions 
and  school  enrollments  have  fluctuated.    Typically,  adjustments  are  made 
by  fine-tuning  or  "patching  up,"  but  these  adjustments  do  not  always 
solve  problems  and  may,  in  fact,  cause  others,  since  the  results  of 
fine-tuning  are  not  always  predictable  and,  in  particular,  because 
adjustments  often  affect  districts  differentially. 

Although  the  state  foundation  plan  used  here  is  relatively  new 
(totally  revamped  in  1972),  it  suffers  from  problems  created  by  the 
dramatic  change  in  economic  conditions  since  1975,  as  well  as  from  the 
unprecedented  decline  in  student  enrollment  over  that  same  period.  The 
plan  worked  well  when  enrollments  were  increasing  but  now,  with  declin- 
ing enrollments,  it  has  had  to  be  "doctored  up"  on  occasion.  Eventually, 
it  will  have  to  be  changed  rather  completely  to  reflect  more  closely 
current  and  projected  conditions. 

Two  recent  refinements  of  the  foundation  plan  are  most  notable. 
First,  recall  that  the  plan  sets  the  foundation  level  at  77  percent  of 
the  state  average  cost  per  pupil.    This  is  the  level  up  to  which  the 
state  will  reimburse  local  districts  after  the  amount  raised  from  the 
uniform  property  tax  levy  has  been  determined  for  general  and  special 
education  costs.    Recently,  however,  this  level  has  been  fine-tuned  by 
setting  reimbursement  at  77  percent  of  the  lowest  state  cost  per  pupil 
figure.    The  second  refinement  is  related  to  tne  percent  of  allowable 
growth  by  which  the  state  permits  districts1  budgets  to  increase. 
Whereas  this  amount  was  formerly  based  totally  on  the  consumer  price 
index,  the  state  has  had  to  devise  a  new  base  for  the  calculation  which, 
in  effect,  has  reduced  real  allowable  growth.    The  new  base  includes  the 
rate  of  increase  in  state  revenues  as  part  of  the  calculation  which  thus 
ties  allowable  growth  to  the  health  of  the  state  economy.    As  the  state 
economy  has  worsened  of  late,  reductions  in  the  allowable  growth  rate 
(calculated  under  the  revised  formula)  have  resulted. 

Naturally,  these  adjustments  have  caused  problems  for  local  districts. 
Money  has  become  tighter  and  local  property  taxes  have  increased  to  the 
breaking  point.    It's  not  difficult  to  understand  how  resentment  toward 
the  REAs  and  special  education  could  build  up  under  such  conditions, 
since  those  budgets  continued  to  increase  over  this  same  period.  And 
although  a  resentment  toward  expanding  special  education  budgets  is 
certainly  a  political  problem  that  warrants  serious  concern,  the  changes 
in  the  way  special  education  support  service  dollars  are  generated 
(which  were  made,  in  part,  in  response  to  this  resentment)  can  amount  to 
an  even  greater  danger  (support  service  dollars  are  now  tied  to  student 
enrollment  and  the  state  authorized  allowable  growth  rate). 

Further,  special  education  instructional  revenues  are  not  immune 
from  adjustments  in  the  state  foundation  plan.    Although  the  weighting 
plan  helps  to  maintain  the  level  of  these  funds  relative  to  expenditures 
for  regular  education,  a  lowered  allowable  growth  rate  means  that  dis- 
tricts receive  fewer  special  education  instructional  dollars. 
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Special  Education  Funding  Formula 


Although  the  types  of  special  education  funding  arrangements  used 
across  the  country  can  be  classified  into  five  or  six  basic  formula 
types,  virtually  every  state  adds  its  own  twist,  making  an  accurate 
characterization  difficult.    The  system  used  in  this  state  can  be  classi- 
fied as  a  "pupil  weighting  system." 

Pupil  weighting  systems  have  several  clear  advantages  over  other 
types  of  arrangements:    the  entire  range  of  student  needs  can  be  accom- 
modated in  a  single  formula;  high  compatibility  exists  with  general 
state  aid  formulas;  there  is  a  reduction  of  budgeting  in-fighting  among 
education  interest  groups  because  each  group's  relative  share  is  fixed 
in  advance;  and  adjustment  for  the  effects  of  inflation  is  easy,  parti- 
cularly if  average  cost  per  regular  education  pupil  is  used  as  a  base. 
However,  pupil  weighting  systems  are  not  without  their  share  of  disad- 
vantages. 

Pupil  weighting  schemes  can  be  extremely  complex,  particularly  if 
they  include  many  weights  and  involve  the  calculation  of  complex  full- 
time  equivalent  student  counts.    This  state's  weighting  scheme  avoids 
this  short-coming  by  using  only  three  weights  and  does  not  involve 
calculating  full-time  equivalents. 

Three  additional  potential  disadvantages  of  weighting  formulas  are 
eliminated  by  the  weighting  scheme  used  here.    The  first  two  problems 
created  by  weighting  systems  relate  to  misclassifications  of  handicapped 
students  and  placement  in  more  restrictive  settings  than  are  necessary. 
Weighting  schemes  create  incentives  for  placing  students  in  higher 
reimbursement  categories  (more  restrictive  settings).    This  problem  is 
addressed  here,  however,  because  the  director  of  special  education 
assigns  weights  to  all  handicapped  students  in  the  REA  area,  not  local 
districts.    And,  as  we  have  seen,  when  transportation  costs  are  considered, 
the  incentive  in  the  Midland  region  is  to  assign  lower  weights  so  that 
students  can  be  placed  in  the  home  district.    Further,  weighting  formulas 
generally  require  student  labeling,  which  can  be  stigmatizing.  This 
state  reduces  this  effect  by  labeling  placements  (e.g.,  special  class 
with  integration)  rather  than  conditions  (e.g.,  educable  mentally  Handi- 
capped). 

Pupil  weighting  often  limits  small  districts  from  offering  their 
own  programs  for  small  numbers  of  handicapped  students  (the  weighed-gen- 
erated  revenues  don't  always  add  up  to  the  cost  of  providing  a  program 
in  these  districts).    In  these  cases,  districts  must  join  together  to 
offer  interdistrict  programs.    And,  although  this  option  is  available  to 
the  districts  of  this  state  as  well  as  the  option  of  having  the  REA 
provide  the  programs,  we  have  seen  that  inter-district  and  LEA-REA  pro- 
grams introduce  their  own  special  types  of  problems. 

Weighting  formulas  are  advantageous  for  states  because  they  are 
fairly  accurate  in  predicting  statewide  costs.    However,  because  indiv- 
idual districts  are  faced  with  changing  costs  (students  move  in  and  out, 
students  are  pulled  out  of  interdistrict  programs  for  various  reasons, 
and  so  on)  and  have  varying  general  per  pupil  costs,  weighting  formulas 
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are  far  less  predictable  at  the  local  level.    This  state's  mechanism  to 
deal  with  LEA  special  education  budget  deficits  (SBRC),  although  in  the 
past  adequate,  has  become  less  attractive  since  LEAs  currently  have  only 
the  option  of  raising  local  taxes  to  make  up  deficits. 

Finally,  some  weighting  fcnmulas  are  administratively  burdensome 
because  they  require  student-level  record  keeping  (fairly  detailed 
accounting  of  student's  time  in  regular  and  special  programs).  Although 
the  system  used  here  does  not  require  extensive  accounting,  it  does 
require  enough  to  divert  significant  time  from  program  matters  to  account 
ing  matters.    We  have  seen  its  impact  on  the  Midland  LEA  program  for 
mildly  handicapped  students. 

The  DPI  believes  that  an  effective  special  education  funding  plan 
requires  three  key  elements.    It  is  satisfied  with  the  first  element: 
the  weighting  plan.    The  weights  have  been  accurate.    They  were  a  little 
high  to  start  with  (1.8,  2.2,  4.4),  but  setting  them  at  this  level  was 
considered  necessary  to  account  for  program  start-up  costs.    They  have 
since  been  adjusted  downward  to  reflect  real  costs  more  accurately  and, 
moreover,  there  is  a  built-in  adjustment  mechanism  co  review  and  adjust 
weights  on  a  yearly  basis,  i.e.,  the  SBRC.    The  second  element,  when 
handicapped  students  are  counted,  was  fine-tuned  once  (changed  from 
September  to  Decenioer  1)  but  needed  further  adjustment.    Because  it 
could  take  mo^e  Lnan  a  year  for  LEAs  to  be  reimbursed  for  students  who 
received  services  but  were  not  enrolled  in  the  district  until  after  the 
December  1  date,  the  DPI  inst**    *ni  a  system  this  year  (1981-82 ;  in 
which  an  LEA  could  use  its  current  December  1  count  or  its  previous 
year's  December  1  count  (whichever  is  greater)  for  reimbursement  purposes 
This  adjustment  will  purportedly  reduce  the  lag  time  to  one  semester. 

The  third  element  necessary  to  tune  up  the  system  is  one  that  is 
totally  lacking  at  this  time.    The  SBRC,  as  we  have  discussed,  has  only 
the  option  of  allowing  LEAs  to  raise  local  property  taxes  to  recoup 
their  special  education  instructional  budget  deficits.    Further  the  SBRC 
can  only  reduce  state  aid  while  allowing  districts  to  reduce  property 
taxes  to  adjust  for  special  education  balances;  the  SBRC  cannot  recoup 
these  excess  monies  directly.    To  deal  with  the  problem,  the  DPI  has 
proposed  a  system  of  "zeroing  out"  the  state  aid  portion  of  LEA  special 
education  instructional  budgets  at  the  end  of  each  school  year  by  creat- 
ing a  fund  into  which  that  portion  of  all  LEA  special  education  balances 
which  was  allocated  by  the  state  would  be  collected  and  from  which  LEA 
special  education  deficits  would  be  paid.    After  all,  the  monies  are  out 
there;  they  are  simply  not  in  the  right  places.    This  proposal,  too,  is 
pending.  The  state  Special  Education  Division  feels  that,  with  these 
proposed  refinements,  they  will  have  a  nearly  perfect  funding  system. 
Sounds  good,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  proposals  will  be 
accepted. 

The  budgeting  refinements  discussed  above,  of  course,  deal  oily 
with  funds  for  special  education  instructional  programs.    The  system  for 
funding  support  services  is  an  entirely  separate  matter.    Since  all 
support  services  revenues  go  directly  to  the  REA,  one  might  view  budget- 
ary problems  related  to  support  services  as  simply  an  REA  concern. 
However,  because  LEAs  are  the  recipients  of  support  services,  it  is 
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their  problem  too.    Support  services  revenues  are  generated  on  the  basis 
of  the  total  LEA  weighted  enrollment  for  the  entire  REA  catchment  area. 
Because  the  REAs  have  generally  shown  support  services  budget  surpluses 
in  the  last  couple  years,  the  DPI  has  shown  increased  interest  in  recouping 
what  appear  to  it  to  be  excess  funds.    Since  the  DPI  can't  legally  ask 
an  REA  to  return  money,  it  has  proposed  to  reduced  the  allowable  growth 
factor,  which  would  allow  recovery  over  time.    However,  for  rural  REAs 
like  the  Midland  agency,  surplus  support  dollars  have  resulted  from  an 
inability  tr    ill  all  positions  and  not  from  exorbitant  support  service 
allocations.    Most  persons  knowledgeable  about  rural  deployment  problems 
contend  that  tying  support  services  revenues  to  enrollment  (as  has  been 
done  of  late)  is  a  mistake.    Further,  tying  support  service  allocations 
to  the  state  allowable  growth  factor  has  caused  problems  over  the  last 
few  years  because  the  legislature  has  had  to  reduce  the  state  allowable 
growth  rate.    Now,  a  further  reduction  1n  the  growth  rate  for  support 
services  budgets  will  most  likely  cause  more  serious  problems,  particu- 
larly for  rural  REAs  who  have  had  surpluses,  for  the  most  part,  because 
of  recruitment  problems. 

Finally,  reductions  in  support  service  revenues  will  affect  rural 
areas  most  negatively.    We  have  discussed  the  issue  of  basing  support 
dollars  on  enrollment  and  how  it  alone  negatively  affects  services  due 
to  sparcity  factors.    We  also  know  that  the  Midland  REA  serves  one  of 
the  state's  sparcest  regions.    The  reductions  discussed  above,  when 
considered  in  conjunction  with  the  sparcity  issue,  represent  a  situation 
of  most  serious  concern  to  the  Midland  agency. 

Equity  of  Instructional  and  Support  Services 

The  preceding  sections  have  attempted  to  address  issues  related  to 
the  education  of  handicapped  students  in  a  linear  fashion.    That  is,  we 
started  with  issues  and  problems  that  are  most  likely  to  affect  different 
contexts  in  about  the  same  ways.    As  we  worked  down  the  list,  we  began 
to  see  that  some  problems  apply  more  particularly  to  Midland's  rural 
status.    In  presenting  the  issues  we  also  attempts  to  address  them 
singularly  as  much  as  possible,  although  the  interaction  among  factors 
was  most  often  too  apparent  to  conceal.    In  this  final  section,  however, 
we  would  like  to  consider  the  issues  together  and  to  assess  the  impact 
of  Midland's  rural  status  on  the  education  of  handicapped  students 
there. 

Instructional  programs,  of  course,  must  be  considered  in  terms  of 
whether  we  are  concerned  with  mildly  or  more  severely  handicapped  students. 
Programs  for  mildly  handicappped  students  are  affected  by  three  primary 
factors  in  the  Midland  area:    the  unavailability  of  all  program  types  in 
each  district,  the  greater  expense  involved  in  educating  the  student  in 
another  district,  and  parental  preference  for  educating  the  student  in 
the  home  district. 

Once  we  accept  the  fact  that  fewer  numbers  of  students  in  any  given 
district  preclude  providing  all  program  types,  we  must  look  then  to  its 
impact.    When  the  appropriate  program  is  not  locally  available,  so  that 
the  student  must  be  sent  to  another  district,  costs  become  a  factor. 
There  is  a  disincentive  in  the  funding  arrangement  that  influences 
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program  placement.    The  issue  of  whether  a  particular  program  type  is 
the  most  appropriate  placement  notwithstanding,  some  mildly  handicapped 
students  are  placed  in  programs  other  than  those  called  for  on  their 
IEPs.    Even  if  costs  were  not  a  factor,  however,  parents  prefer  place- 
ments in  the  home  LEA.    This  preference  is  based  not  on  travel  per  se, 
but  on  keeping  the  child  with  his  or  her  friends,  as  well  as  in  a  socio- 
culturally  familiar  setting,  particularly  when  parents  perceive  the 
distant  setting  as  holding  values  different  from  the  home  community 
(e.g.,  different  ethnic  make-up,  reports  of  alleged  marijuana  use).  The 
irony,  of  course,  is  that  the  least  restrictive  placement  provision  of 
P.L.  94-142  is  based  on  keeping  the  child  in  the  most  normative  setting. 
In  this  sense,  some  ru  al  parents  are  forced  to  choose  between  most 
appropriace  and  least  restrictive. 

Parents  of  moderately  and  severely  handicapped  children  have  even 
fewer  options.    Unless  they  live  in  or  near  Lincoln  Center  or  one  of  the 
host  LEAs,  their  children  will  undoubtedly  have  to  travel  to  a  program. 
When  traveling  is  the  only  choice,  further  decisions  must  be  made  because 
the  time  lost  in  transit  may  not  be  worth  the  effort  when  a  less  appro- 
priate program  is  closer  to  home. 

Some  state  officials  believe  that  there  is  greater  equity  when  one 
considers  support  services  in  the  REAs.    Their  position  is  that  these 
services  are  "equally  available."   And  whereas  nearly  everyone  *uuid 
agree  that  P.L.  94-142  and  the  REAs  have  moved  us  as  close  as  one  can 
realistically  come  to  equity  in  support  services  availability,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  rural  REAs  and  the  children  they  serve  remain  at  a  disad- 
vantage.   Sparcity  factors  increase  the  costs  of  support  services  because 
of  the  travel  involved  in  deMvering  them.    Because  support  service:, 
cost  more  in  sparce  areas,  potentially  fewer  of  them  are  available.  But 
support  services  cost  the  student  more  in  terms  of  direct  service  time 
simply  because  support  staff  spend  more  time  in  transit.    An  additional 
factor  in  rural  areas  is  that  salary  differentials  often  are  required  to 
attract  qualified  staff.    With  a  budget  cap  on  support  services  revenues, 
this,  too,  eats  away  at  the  support  services  budget  and  further  reduces 
direct  service  time  because  fewer  staff  can  be  hired  for  the  same  amount 
of  money. 

Are  special  education  instructional  and  support  services  equitable 
in  rural  areas?   Not  by  any  means;  it  depends  on  wnere  one  lives.  Low 
incidence  and  sparcity  will  always  affect  equity  as  long  as  enrollment 
is  used  as  the  basis  for  distributing  resources.    This  is  true  when 
rural  and  urban  contexts  are  compared,  but  it  is  also  true  within  the 
Midland  catchment  area. 

Transportation  to  Programs 

Even  though  the  Midland  area  fares  better  than  most  rural  areas  in 
terms  of  most  "rural  special  education"  problems,  it  is  not  immune  to 
distance  problems.    In  this,  one  of  the  sparcest  regions  in  the  state, 
some  moderately  and  severely  handicapped  students  must  travel  up  to  55 
miles  one  way  to  their  programs.    Mildly  handicapped  students*  too,  have 
not  escaped  the  problems  associated  with  sparcity.    Although  they  are 
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less  often  transported  to  their  programs,  we  have  seen  how  travel  costs 
influence  the  tyn*>$  cf  programs  they  receive. 

The  REA's  primary  strategy  for  reducing  travel  requirements  is,  of 
course,  its  special  education  satellite  offices.    Through  them,  the  REA 
has  been  able  to  decentralize  support  service  staff  which  cuts  windshield 
time  and  thus  increases  direct  service  time.    The  satellites  have  worked 
well  in  this  regard,  but  even  the  satellite  centers  have  not  eliminated 
—11  fiiublems.   We  have  seen  that  some  support  staff  still  put  in  consider- 
able time  behind  the  wheel.    Social  workers,  OTs,  and  PTs,  for  example, 
spend  25  percent  of  their  time  in  transit  and  nurses  drive  1,000  miles 
per  month.    Itinerant  teachers  may  log  1500  miles  in  a  month's  time. 

Travel  demands  caused  by  distance  and  sparcity,  of  course,  are  more 
cnan  merely  a  nuisance.    They  directly  affect  the  appropriateness  of 
students1  education  programs  in  several  ways.    Mildly  handicapped  students 
are  placed  in  programs  occasionally  that  are  other  than  those  recommended 
by  the  staffing  committee.    Of  course,  there  are  other  factors  to  consider 
in  these  circumstances  as  we  have  discussed,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
deciding  on  an  appropriate  placement  is  often  influenced  by  travel  con- 
straints.   Not  only  do  travel     ~ts  influence  where  a  student  is  placed, 
but  time  in  transit  must  also  .    considered  in  any  placement  decision. 
On  occasion;  decisions  are  made  to  place  a  student  1n  a  program  closer 
to  horc  because  the  instructional  time  lost  in  traveling  to  the  most 
appropriate  program  renders  that  program  less  appropriate  than  a  closer 
program.    In  an  attempt  to  reduce  student  travel  time,  the  REA  proposed 
a  series  of  central  pick-up/drop-off  points,  but  the  plan  did  not  work 
out  because  LEAs  maintain  different  daily  and  yearly  schedules. 

Students  from  small,  *  elated  LEAs  suffer  the  most.    Mildly  handi- 
capped students  are  more  likely  to  be  educated  in  the  home  district 
because  travel  to  the  closest  appropriate  program  is  more  likely  to  be 
prohibitive.    Moderately  and  severely  handicapped  students  in  these 
districts  undoubtedly  will  have  to  travel  further  to  the  REA  programs 
located  in  the  larger  LEAs.    Here,  total  program  costs  are  increased 
because  of  greater  distances  traveled  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  the 
student's  instructional  day  is  shorten^  because  of  the  increased  time 
in  transit.    Thus,  small  districts  pay  »Tiore  for  these  programs  and  their 
^t'juents  receive  less. 
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WHAT  CAN  BE  LEARNED  FROM  THE  CASE? 


In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  attempted  to  give  the  reader  a 
"feel"  for  what  it  is  like  to  live  in  the  Midland  REA,  to  provide  a 
vicarious  experience  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  local  participants. 
If  we  have  been  successful  in  providing  such  a  "thick  description,"  the 
reader  by  now  will  feel  quite  familiar  with  the  REA,  its  circumstances, 
and  its  problems. 

It  is  time  to  ask  the  question,  "So  what?"    What  can  one  make  of 
all  this?    Is  there  anything  to  be  laarned?   There  are  of  course  many 
lessons—although  the  reader  should  be  careful  not  to  assume  that  these 
lessons  are  generalizable  to  other  regional  service  agencies  indiscri- 
minately. Indeed,  a  further  reason  for  providing  a  thick  description  is 
to  make  it  possible  to  reach  a  judgment  about  the  degree  of  similarity 
between  the  Midland  REA  and  any  other  site  to  which  a  reader  might  wish 
to  transfer  the  findings.    If  there  is  a  high  degree  of  similarity, 
transfer  might  be  appropriate— but 'even  then  caution  will  be  the  best 
weapon  of  the  prudent. 

Early  in  the  narrative  we  highlighted  the  significant  events  that 
occurred  in  this  state  and  the  Midland  area  that  fostered  the  develop- 
ment of  special  education  programs.    It  was  apparent  from  that  history 
that  local  development  depended  on  several  factors.    We  saw  that  the 
first  special  education  services  became  available  when  county  superinten- 
dents1 discretionary  time  increased  because  their  workload  was  substant- 
ially reduced.    As  more  time  became  available  to  them,  those  who  were 
motivated  to  address  special  education  services  began  uo  provide  them. 
As  parents  learned  of  the  availability  of  services  in  some  areas,  they 
began  to  request,  and  in  some  cases  demand,  equivalent  services  for 
their  children.    Where  there  were  superintendents  who  were  motivated, 
either  by  their  own  interest  and  awareness  or  by  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  by  parents  and/or  advocacy  groups,  more  and  more  services  were 
offered. 

Some  districts  and  groups  of  districts  over  time  became  special 
education  centers.    This  increased  the  demands  for  more  services  to  the 
point  where  equity  became  a  central  issue  in  the  state.    Thus  we  see 
that  services  begat  services,  and  the  credit  for  their  development  has 
to  be  given  to  individuals  who,  through  personal  initiative,  were  com- 
mitted enough  to  get  involved.    And  so  we  learn 

LESSON  1:    THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EXEMPLARY  PROGRAMS  FOR  SOME  FOSTERS 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EXEMPLARY  PROGRAMS  FOR  MANY.    WE  CAN 
NOT  TURN  BACK. 

Even  in  the  earliest  days  of  development,  districts  which  were 
compelled  to  provide  special  services  had  to  join  forces  with  other 
districts  to  be  able  to  provide  them.    We  know  also  that  consolidation 
was  resisted  by  local  districts,  but  because  local  constituents  were 
hungry  for  services  of  all  types,  including  special  education,  they  were 
willing  to  join  forces  under  permissive  legislation  to  improve  their 
offerings.    As  the  time  when  the  federal  mandate  for  special  education 
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was  sure  to  come  drew  near,  the  plan  for  the  REA  network,  which  had  lain 
dormant  for  some  10  years,  became  more  palatable. 

Although  local  districts  were  skeptical  of  the  plan  because  they 
feared  it  would  surely  lead  to  more  consolidation,  once  they  were  satis- 
fied that  local  autonomy  would  be  preserved,  they  went  along  with  the 
proposed  arrangement.    After  all,  it  had  been  altered  to  save  local 
schools  and,  moreover,  the  REA  was  a  way  to  provide  services  that  parents 
wanted,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  local  schools. 

What  is  perhaps  most  interesting  in  this  story  is  the  way  the  REA 
concept  developed  incrementally.    There  is  little  doubt  that  the  state's 
goal  was  a  tighter  education  system,    It  had  been  attempted  in  stages 
for  more  than  20  years.    But  it  wasn't  until  a  system  could  be  devised 
that  spared  the  local  districts  from  consolidation  that  it  was  finally 
acceptable.    Even  so,  it  took  the  eminence  of  P.L.  94-142,  as  well  as 
the  funding  mechanism  necessary  to  carry  out  the  special  education 
mandate,  before  the  LEAs  would  budge. 

Since  the  initiation  of  the  REA  system,  the  locals  have  come  to  see 
it  as  a  way  to  avoid  consolidation  rather  than  a  threat  to  local  autonomy. 
And  so  we  learn 

LESSON  2:    REGIONALIZED  SERVICES  WILL  BE  ACCEPTED  BY  LOCAL 
DISTRICTS  AND  VIEWED  AS  AN  ASSET  IF  THE  DESIGN 
OF  THE  SYSTEM  CONFORMS  TO  THEIR  DESIRE  FOR  LOCAL 
AUTONOMY.    REGIONALIZED  SERVICE  AGENCIES  CAN  MAKE 
IT  POSSIBLE  FOR  LOCAL  DISTRICTS  TO  KEEP  THEIR 
SCHOOLS  AND  HAVE  THE  SERVICES  THEY  COULD  NEVER 
HAVE  PROVIDED  ON  THEIR  OWN. 

With  the  REA  came  Chapter  300  and,  shortly  thereafter,  P.L.  94-142. 
And  with  these  mandates,  naturally,  came  regulations.    Although  very  few 
people  would  argue  with  the  intent  of  the  statutes,  some  believe  that 
P.L.  94-142  is  overregulated.    The  state  level  view  is  that  Chapter  300 
provides  essentially  the  same  guarantees  as  P.L.  94-142  but  that  the 
federal  statute,  because  it  was  designed  for  general  implementation,  can 
cause  undue  hardship  on  smaller,  rural  districts. 

More  importantly,  many  observers  believe  that  making  certain  to 
meet  the  specifications  of  P.L.  94-142  detracts  from  the  real  business 
at  hand--educating  handicapped  students  most  appropriately.    The  reader 
should  have  realized  by  now,  however,  that  Chapter  300  is  not  without 
its  share  of  paperwork.    The  time  necessary  to  certify  weighted  student 
counts  occupies  the  time  of  many  people  that  could  be  mare  productively 
occupied  in  the  education  of  handicapped  students.    And  so  we  learn 

LESSON  3:    THE  VEHICLES  FOR  MAKING  CERTAIN  THAT  HANDICAPPED 
STUDENTS  RECEIVE  AN  APPROPRIATE  EDUCATION  CAN 
BECOME  THE  VERY  THINGS  THAT  DETRACT  FROM  ONE'S 
ABILITY  TO  MAKE  CERTAIN  THAT  HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS 
RECEIVE  AN  APPROPRIATE  EDUCATION. 
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There  is  more  to  seeing  that  compliance  is  maintained  than  passing 
down  a  set  of  regulations  to  those  who  are  to  follow  them.    Someone  has 
to  be  in  charge.    Under  the  REA  arrangement,  that  person  is  the  director 
of  special  education.    The  director  becomes  the  coordinator  of  all 
programs  in  an  area  and  is  the  person  responsible  to  the  state  for 
compliance.  The  powers  given  to  the  Midland  director  place  him  in  the 
position  of  authority  over  all  Midland  programs.    But  along  with  that 
authority  comes  responsibility.    Through  the  consolidated  application 
procedure,  he  is  as  much  under  scrutiny  when  the  state  monitors  an  LEA 
as  the  LEA  is  itself.    To  make  certain  the  LEAs  are  in  compliance  takes 
a  combination  of  technical  assistance  and  finesse.    The  director  places 
a  special  education  consultant  in  the  position  of  administrative  consul- 
tant to  help  I.EAs  stay  in  compliance  and  he  deals  with  questionable 
calls  as  they  arise.  In  many  ways,  the  regulations  are  one  thing  and 
actual  compliance  is  another.    The  Midland  director  understands  that  the 
regulations  will  never  fit  all  situations  and  that  a  certain  amount  of 
flexibility  combined  with  a  fair  amount  of  finesse  is  necessary  to  make 
certain  that  all  interests  are  accounted  for.    Fortunately,  Chapter  300 
contains  enough  flexibility,  complemented  by  the  director's  finesse,  to 
work  out  virtually  all  situations  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  everyone 
From  this  we  learn 

LESSON  4:    RULES  NEED  TO  BE  WRITTEN  FOR  ALL  AND  BENT  FOR  THE 
FEW.    TO  EXPECT  ANY  SET  OF  RULES  TO  FIT  ALL 
SITUATIONS,  PARTICULARLY  WHEN  THE  POTENTIAL 
SITUATIONS  ARE  LIMITLESS,  IS  FOOLHARDY. 

Naturally,  some  districts  have  a  much  easier  time  living  up  to  the 
rules  than  others.    Those  in  the  Midland  area  which  have  had  a  history 
of  special  education  involvement  are  in  a  much  better  position  to  comply 
Their  administrators  understand  the  goals  of  special  education  and  have 
more  experience  supervising  local  programs,  and  their  teachers  have  had 
more  time  to  adjust  to  the  demands  of  their  roles  in  the  education  of 
handicapped  students. 

The  Midland  districts  which  have  had  the  most  experience  with 
special  education  are  of  course  the  ones  that  were  involved  in  the 
Tri-County  Special  Education  Cooperative  or  the  Richland  arrangement. 
These  districts  have  been  providing  programs  of  one  type  or  another  for 
more  than  14  years.    It  is  also  significant  that  the  current  Midland 
director  of  special  education  was  the  director  of  the  Tri-County  arrange 
ment  and  his  assistant  director  was  director  in  Richland  County  (Wonder 
Bay).    Thus  we  see  that  history  is  more  than  the  passage  of  time.  It 
involves  personalities,  friendships,  knowing  one  another's  style.  All 
this  facilitates  the  operation.    In  effect,  both  the  Midland  director 
and  assistant  director  of  special  education  have  been  coordinating  the 
Midland  special  education  program  since  it  began.    And  so  we  learn 

LESSON  5:  EXPERIENCE  IS  THE  BEST  TEACHER.  EXPERIENCE  WITH 
PROCEDURES,  PROGRAMS,  AND  PEOPLE  FACILITATES  THE 
OPERATION. 
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The  two  Midland  LEAs  with  the  must  experience  in  providing  special 
education  programs  are  Lincoln  Center  and  Wonder  Bay.    Tney  are  the 
largest  cities  in  the  area  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  REA,  offer  the 
most  programs.    Lincoln  Center  is  the  larger  operation  of  the  two  as  we 
know.    However,  before  the  REA,  Wonder  Bay  served  as  the  host  district 
for  the  Richland  County  special  education  program,  which  provided  special 
classes  for  all  of  the  LEAs  in  the  county  and  provided  speech  and  psycho- 
logical services  for  three  additional  counties.    Lincolnc  Center,  of 
course,  was  the  home  of  the  old  Tri-County  arrangment. 

Of  all  the  LEAs,  Lincoln  Center  serves  the  most  students  and  offers 
the  greatest  variety  of  programs.    Its  program  art  also  unique  The 
experimental  program  for  high-functionir-j  TMH  students  and  lo  functioning 
EMH  sti  -ents  is  perhaps  the  best  example;  it  creates  another  icement 
option  within  the  continuum  of  options  available  in  the  Midi  >t  area. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  an  experimental  program  should  sta^u  ifl  Lincoln 
Center.    Its  history  combined  with  its  size  make  it  a  natural  environment 
for  change.    Its  size,  experience,  and  resources,  along  with  the  ability 
to  attract  and  select  the  best  personnel,  create  the  discretionary  time 
(and  resources)  to  make  such  advances  possible.   While  most  of  the  other 
Midland  LEAs  are  working  toward  establishing  their  programs,  Lincoln 
Center  is  able  tc  make  refinements  because  its  programs  are  established. 
From  this  we  learn 

LESSON  6:  THE  COMBINATION  UF  EXPERIENCE  AND  SIZE  ACT  TO 
FACILITATE  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROGRAMS  AND 
ALLOW  FOR  THE  L iSCRETIONARY  TIME  AND  RcS0URCES 
TO  REFINE  AND  E/PAND  OTHERS. 

Anotner  ingredie     in  providing  special  education  services  is,  of 
course,  the  necessary  ;iscal  resources  to  maintain  them.    As  we  have 
seen,  the  REA  is  better  endowed  than  most  agencies.    The  state  funding 
system  has  provided  the  resources  for  It  to  establish  an  impressive 
array  of  programs  and  services  over  the  years.    However,  a  number  of 
political  and  economic  conditions  have  caused  the  state  to  fine-tune  the 
system  over  the  past  few  years.    We  have  seen  that  this  "doctonng  up" 
has  introduced  a  new  set  of  problems  for  the  REA.    Once  assurec  of  an 
expandable  support  services  budget,  the  REA  can  no  longer  count  on  those 
dollars  to  expand  as  needs  do.    And  while  growth  is  still  possible,  it 
is  not  enough  to  keep  up  with  demand. 

Although  some  fine-iuning  is  to  be  expected  in  economic  conditions 
such  as  these,  adjustments  to  solve  immediate  problem.,  often  cause 
others.    Moreover,  the  impact  is  often  felt  more  severely  by  some  than 
by  others.    The  Midland  REA  is  in  a  particularly  vulnerable  position 
since  the  system  for  generating  support  service  revenues,  even  when  it 
was  not  based  on  enrollment,  was  unfair  to  sparcely  populated  areas. 
Now  that  reimbursements  are  based  on  enrollment,  the  Midland  agency  is 
pl^ed  in  an  even  tighter  bind  tecause  the  Midland  area  has  the  fastest 
declining  enrollment  in  the  state. 

Instructional  dollars,  too,  are  in  short  supply.    Reductior  ,  <n  the 
allowable  growth  factor  hurt  the  RCA  in  terms  of  both  instructional  and 
support  dollars.    But  perhaps  the  most  ironic  thing  about  the  funding 


system  is  that  instructional  dol lars  are  available  statewide.  The 
problem  is  that  because  of  variable  needs  each  year  in  the  LEAs,  the 
dollars  are  not  always  where  they  should  be.    The  state  is  working  on 
the  problem,  as  we  have  noted.    Buo  until  the  situation  is  remedied,  the 
Midland  LEAs  will  have  to  continue  to  be  conservative  with  their  special 
education  dollars. 

And  so  we  learn 

LESSON  7:    SPECIAL  EDUCATION  FUNDING  FORMULAS  COME  IN  ALL 
SHAPES  AND  SIZES,  AND  HOW  THEY  WORK  INITIALLY 
AND  AFTER  THEY  ARE  FINE-TUNED  TENDS  TO  AFFECT 
DISTRICTS  AND  CHILDREN  OF  ALL  SHAPES  AND  SIZES 
DIFFERENTIALLY. 

Because  the  funding  formula  contains  an  incentive  to  serve  students 
in  the  home  district,  some  students  are  not  placed  in  the  programs 
recommended  by  the  staffing  committees.    Locally  available  programs  are 
modified  (made  into  a  multi-categorical  room)  or,  in  fewer  cases,  a 
student  is  placed  in  a  program  designed  for  students  with  handicaps 
other  than  his  own  so  that  the  LEA  can  place  the  student  in  one  of  its 
own  programs. 

We  have  also  noted  that  in  nearly  all  cases,  parents  prefer  the 
home  LEA  placement  over  one  in  another  district.    In  some  cases,  tne 
district  and  the  director  of  special  education  agree  that  the  student 
should  be  placed  in  a  program  in  another  LEA,  and  the  parents  will  ask 
for  9.  change  so  that  the  child  can  stay  in  a  "less  than  appropriate" 
program  in  the  home  LEA.    Here,  the  resource  program  is  used  as  a  "net." 
The  child  is  placed  in  the  program  and,  if  things  work  out,  fine.  If 
not,  parents  can  usually  be  convinced  that  the  inter-LEA  placement 
initially  recommended  is  necessary.    As  we  have  pointed  out,  however, 
one  should  not  assume  the  initial  recommended  placement  is  always  the. 
most  appropriate  placement. 

The  result  has  been,  of  course,  an  increase  in  the  numbe*  of  multi- 
catego.ical  resource  rooms,  particularly  in  the  smaller  LEAs.  For 
students  labeled  as  EMH,  these  placements  have  amounted  to  less  restric- 
tive placements  than  would  ordinarily  be  t%e  case.    The  issue  involved, 
however,  centers  on  whether  these  placements  are  most  appropriate  for 
EMH  students.    For  students  labeled  ED,  who  appear  in  much  fewer  numbers, 
the  options  other  than  the  mul ticategorical  rooms  are  more  limited  if  he 
or  she  doesn't  live  near  Lincoln  Center  or  Wonder  Bay.    Students  who  are 
labeled  LD  traditionally  have  been  served  in  categorical  resource  rooms. 
Whether  mul ticategorical  rooms  are  appropriate  for  any  student  depends 
on  one's  philosophy,  and  the  national  trends  point  toward  a  dramatic 
increase  in  the  use  of  such  programs.    And,  one  can  certainly  understand 
the  parents'  position.    Moreover,  who  is  to  say  what  "appropriate"  is 
for  any  given  situation?   Appropriateners  is  situational.    And  go  we 
learn  " 

LFSSON  8:    PLACEMENT  DECISIONS  FOR  SOME  MILDLY  HANDICAPPED 
STUDENTS  ARE  MADE  FOR  REASONS  OTHER  THAN 
"APPROPRIATENESS." 
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In  the  Midland  LEAs,  as  in  most  LEA?,  an  aporopriate  placement  is 
determined  by  many  factors.    The  program  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
staffing  committee  most  likely  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  rational 
decision  based  on  the  evaluation  evidence.  That  would  be  fine  if  this 
were  solely  a  rational  world.    The  problem  with  rational  decisions,  of 
course,  is  that  they  cannot  consider  all  the  influences  that  might 
render  them  inappropriate.    Not  only  might  two  separate  staffing  commit- 
tees come  to  different  conclusions  about  the  same  child,  but  what  one 
committt    might  decide  today  might  be  inappropriate  tomorrow  because  the 
child  has  changed.    Trial  placements,  rule  exceptions,  using  the  resource 
room  as  a  net--all  of  these  may  be  more  appropriate  decisions  than  a 
rational  one  based  on  what  all  must  be  based  on— incomplete  information. 

Moreover,  in  terms  of  what  we  have  learned  about  the  differences 
among  Midland  schools,  the  most  appropriate  placement  choice  for  a 
mildly  handicapped  ^.dent  most  likely  will  be  the  building  with  the 
best  "c1  imate,"  wheraver  it  may  be  and  whatever  the  program  may  be 
cal  led. 


And  so  we  learn, 


LESSON  9:     THE  MOST  APPROPRIATE  PLACEMENT  FOR  A  MILDLY 
HANDICAPPED  STUDENT  WHO  WILL  SPEND  PART  OF 
HIS  OR  HER  SCHOOL  DAY  IN  THE  RlGULAR  CLASSROOM 
WILL  BE  THAT  PROGRAM  IN  THAT  SCHOOL  BUILDING  IN 
WHICH:    (1)  THE  ADMINISTRATOR  IS  SUPPORTIVE  OF 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION  AND  OF  THE  SPECIAL  TEACHER,  AND 
(2)  IN  WHICH  THE  REGULAR  TEACHERS  AND  THE  SPECIAL 
TEACHER  ARE  AWARE  OF  THEIR  ROLES  AND  ARE  CAPABLE 
OF  CARRYING  OUT  A  COORDINATED  PROGRAM. 

Finding  a  building  with  the  right  climate  is,  of  course,  the  hard 

part. 

Like  it  or  not,  education  has  changed.    This  is  true  particularly 
when  one  considers  how  mildly  handicapped  children  are  mandated  to  be 
educated.  Along  with  the  change  in  the  delivery  of  services  have  come 
new  roles  for  everyone  who  works  in  schools,    Regular  teachers  now  are 
expected  to  modify  their  classroom  procedures  to  accommodate  handicapped 
students.    Special  teachers  are  expected  to  come  out  of  their  classrooms 
and  work  with  regular  teachers  to  facilitate  the  integration  of  handicapped 
students  into  the  regular  program.    Administrators,  particularly  building 
principals,  are  expected  to  provide  support  to  all  teachers  and,  in 
general,  to  provide  leadership  as  teachers  adjust  to  their  new  roles. 

The  problem  is  that  while  teachers  and  principals  are  expected  to 
carry  out  their  new  roles,  they  </so  are  expected  to  carry  out  their 
former  roles.    Expectations  have  been  added;  none  have  been  taken  away. 
So,  while  the  regular  teacher  must  accommodate  the  handicapped  learner 
by  making  curricular  and  instructional  adjustments,  he  or  she  is  expect- 
ed to  carry  out  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  classroom  teacher.  Special 
teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  expected  to  coordinate  with  the  regular 
teacher  and  to  act  as  change  agents.    Meanwhile,  he  or  she  continues  to 
see  the  same  number  of  students  as  before,  perhaps  even  more.  The 
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principal  not  only  has  the  duties  which  have  made  him  or  her  less  of  a 
leader  and  more  of  a  manager  over  the  years,  but  now  has  the  added 
administrative  duties  associated  with  supervising  a  special  education 
program,  which  includes  settling  disputes  among  regular  and  special 
teachers,  if  those  teachers  even  talk  to  one  another. 

The  one  added  element  in  the  Midland  LEAs  is  the  special  education 
consultant,  but  we  have  seen  that  he  or  she,  like  the  others,  nas  been 
rendered  less  effective  because  of  role  displacement.    Most  of  his  or 
her  work  time  is  devoted  not  to  facilitating  programs  but  compliance 
paperwork.   Moreover,  teachers  have  always  been  loosely  connected  to  one 
another.    For  the  most  part*  they  have  only  worked  1n  buildings  together; 
they  have  never  really  worked  together;  they  have  never  learned  the 
rules  of  cooperative  teaching.    The  problem  is  just  more  obvious  now 
because  this  is  what  is  currently  expected  of  them. 

And  so  we  learn 

LESSON  10:    FOR  MILDLY  HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS,  P.L.  94-142 
REPRESENTS  A  STATE  OF  THE  ART  MODEL  OF  SERVICE 
DELIVERY  LAID  ON  TOP  OF  A  SYSTEM  THAT  IS  NOT 
TOTALLY  READY  FOR  IT.    THE  MODEL  REQUIRES  AN 
INTERDISCIPLINARY  TEAM  APPROACH  AND  EXTENSIVE 
COMMUNICATION  AMONG  REGULAR  AND  SPECIAL  TEACHERS 
AND  ADMINISTRATORS,    IN  MANY  CASES  THE  CURRENT 
SYSTEM  CAN'T  BEAR  7HC  WEIGHT. 

Although  the  impact  of  the  Midland  REA  special  education  program  on 
low-incidence  populations  has  been  very  impressive^  its  Impact  on  the 
education  of  mildly  handicapped  students  has  suffered  from  many  of  the 
same  problems  that  are  evident  at  the  nation*!  level.    Special  education 
has  not  been  able  fo.  the  most  part  to  make  the  alliances  it  needs  to 
make  with  regular  education  to  affect  the  changes  necessary  to  provide 
appropriate  programs  for  mildly  handicapped  students  under  the  least 
restrictive  principle. 

Moreover,  the  attention  and  fiscal  support  special  education  has 
received  since  the  mid-1970s  have  made  matters  worse.    These  factors  in 
combination  with  the  mandate  itrelf  have  caused  resentment  toward  special 
education  to  swell.    In  many  respects,  this  resentment  stands  in  the  way 
of  progress  for  the  mildly  handicapped  student.    And  while  some  have 
managed  to  overcome  or  work  around  or  in  spite  o*  the  pressure  that  has 
built  up  over  the  years,  many  have  not. 

And  so  we  learn 

LESSON  11:        RESENTMENT  TOWARD  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  AMONG  REGULAR 
EDUCATORS  IS  VERY  APPARENT  IN  SOME  SCHOOLS  AND  ACTS 
AS  A  SIGNIFICANT  BARRIER  TO  THE  APPROPRIATE  EDUCA- 
TION OF  MILDLY  HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS  IN  THE  LEAST 
RESTRICTIVE  SETTING. 

Despite  these  problems,  the  Midland  REA  is  truly  an  impressive 

agency;  it  would  be  so  even  1f  it  were  located  in  Chicago.  It 

* 
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demonstrates  that  a  cooperative  agency  can  make  great  gains  with  the 
appropriate  resources,  great  gains  on  behalf  of  handicapped  children. 
But  by  resources  we  mean  more  than  money.    Of  course,  money  Is  necessary, 
but  human  resources  arc  the  real  assets  1n  the  type  of  work  the  REA 
does.  And,  as  we  have  noted,  It  1s  not  surprising  that  the  REA's  Instruc- 
tional and  support  services  are  of  such  high  quality.    The  staff  know 
what  they  are  doing;  they  are  confident  professionals  doing  the  jobs 
they  were  trained  to  do. 

And  so  we  are  happy  to  learn 

LESSON  12:        IT  CAN  BE  DONE.    QUALITY  SUPPORT  SERVICES  AND 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  LOU- INCIDENCE  POPULATIONS 
CAN  BE  DELIVERED  IN  SPARCELY  POPULATED  RURAL  AREAS 
IN  A  RELATIVELY  EQUITABLE  MANNER  IF  THE  APPROPRIATE 
HUMAN  AND  FISCAL  RESOURCES  ARE  IN  PLACE. 

And  we  can't  forget  the  babies!    Nor  will  we  forget  the  gratitude 
expressed  by  their  parents.    There  Is  very  little  more  we  can  add  to 
what  we  have  already  said  about  the  preschool  program.    Again,  the  staff 
is  exceptional.    The  Impact  of  the  program  Is  Immediately  apparent  and 
promises  to  multiply  again  and  again  as  the  children  continue  to  grow 
and  develop. 

And  we  are  very  happy  to  learn 

LESSON  13:        EFFECTIVE  HOME  AND  CENTER- BASED  PRESCHOOL  PROGRAMS 
CAN  BE  DELIVERED  IN  SPARCELY  POPULATED  RURAL  AREAS 
IF  THE  APPROPRIATE  HUMAN  AND  FISCAL  RESOURCES  ARE  IN 
PLACE.    THESE  PROGRAMS  CAN  HAVE  A  SIGNIFICANT  IMPACT 
ON  THE  LIVES  OF  YOUNG  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  AND  THEIR 
FAMILIES  AS  WELL  AS  ON  THE  ATTITUDES  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 
TOWARD  PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES.    MOREOVER,  THESE 
PROGRAMS  CAN  VIRTUALLY  PAY  FOR  THEMSELVES  OVER  THE 
LONG  TERM. 
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THE  AREA:    DEMOGRAPHICS,  DESCRIPTORS,  HISTORY 


Characteristics  of  the  Area 

The  focus  of  our  story  1s  a  six-county  area  dressed  in  rich,  wooded 
landscape  peppered  across  mountainous  terrain.    Perhaps  we  never  saw  its 
true  beauty  since  each  of  our  visits  was  accompanied  by  18  to  20  Inches 
of  fierce  snow.    Our  first  Impression  about  the  character  of  those  who 
run  the  schools  was  their  polite,  yet  ho-hum  reaction  to  our  lamenting 
small  talk  about  that  wretched  weather! 

From  our  point  of  view,  not  only  the  schools  but  everything  else 
should  have  shut  down;  to  them  1t  was  business  as  usual.    Business  as 
usual  includes  the  delivery  of  special  education,  occupational  educa- 
tion, and  educational  communication  services  to  21  local  scnool  districts 
through  the  Foothills  Area  Service  Agency  (ASA)  located  in  Brownsville, 
a  town  of  12,000  people. 

The  place  1s  unique:    unique  <n  Its  people,  Its  towns,  its  awareness. 
As  we  talk  about  the  ASA,  what  they  do,  how  they  do  it,  and  how  tl)ey  pay 
for  1t;  we  hope  to  explain  this  uniqueness.    But  first,  we  should  set 
the  stage:    the  terrain,  the  c' 1mate,  and  the  communities. 

Land  rich  and  dollar  poor  describes  the  area  about  as  succinctly  as 
a  descriptor  can.   The  2050  square  mile  ASA  catchment  area  comprises 
parts  of  six  counties.    The  countryside  is  mountainous,  separating  the 
towns  by  eight  to  twelve  .1  le  stretches.    These  stretches  seem  much 
longer,  however,  because  one  tends  not  to  drive  level  and  straight,  but 
rather  up,  Hown,  and  around. 

All  of  the  towns  claim  "agribusiness"  as  their  industry.  Tourism 
ranks  second,  although  50  years  ago,  the  area  was  a  hot-spot  for  tourism. 
As  society  became  more  mobile,  wealthy  tourists  traded  the  summer  auto- 
mobile drive  to  the  mountains  1n  favor  of  a  DC-10  trek  to  the  sands  of 
Palm  Beach  or  even  the  Mediterranean.    Consequently,  dairy  cattle  became 
more  revered  than  swim  suits. 

This  20-year  transition  coupled  with  a  sick  national  economy  make 
"reul"  dollars  hard  to  find.    One  ASA  board  member  told  us  that  although 
the  population  is  relatively  stable  ,  1t  1s  aging,  with  more  and  more 
people  retiring.    School  populations  are  declining  while  property  values 
and  taxes  are  increasing.    Some  believe  that  wealthy  "down-staters"  who 
have  purchased  area  property  for  summer  homes  overestimate  the  local 
value  of  property  and  pay  much  more  for  1t,  inflating  property  valuation. 
Although  the  dairy  Industry  currently  accounts  for  incoming  dollars, 
many  of  those  interviewed  are  counting  on  the  newly  developing  winter 
sports  industry  to  provide  the  local  economy  the  shot  in  the  arm  it 
needs. 


^here  was  some  disagreement  among  those  interviewed  concerning  population 
stability.    Although  the  population  1s  generally  aging,  declines  it. 
terms  of  real  numbers  tend  to  be  offset  by  newcomers  from  the  cities. 
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The  People^  The  Politics 


Prides  agribusiness,  the  schools,  colleges,  and  hospitals  are  the 
area's  largest  employers.    Agricultural  support  industries  such  as 
railroads,  trucking,  and  some  manufacturing,  combined  with  educational-, 
and  health-related  jobs,  provide  employment  for  most  area  non-farm 
residents. 

Those  residents  %  *e  an  interesting  sort.    Close  enough  to  a  major 
metropolis,  they  shun  that  fast-paced  cosmopolitan  atmosphere  in  favor 
of  a  quiet,  pastoral  existence.   Afternoon  radio  talk  shows  out  of 
ekawitha,  a  town  about  40  miles  north  of  Brownsville,  discuss  the 
merits  of  steel-  vs.  iron- reinforced  wood  stoves.    The  people  are  rural 
but  not  unsophisticated.    They're  sharp  enough  to  avoid  city  life  in  the 
•80s  and  smart  enough  to  bring  sensibility  to  life  in  IS  inches  of  snow. 
Most  seem  to  forego  the  trendy  equipment  common  to  some  of  today's  rjral 
areas.    A  sedate  Ford  with  good  snow  tires  does  just  as  well  as  a  $10,000 
four-wheel  drive  p1ck-up  truck. 

Perhaps  the  following  anecdote  best  sums  up  our  portait  of  this 
community.    Not  known  for  his  preparedness,  one  of  our  site  visit  team 
memters  parked  his  vehicle  in  a  Brownsville  service  station  lot  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  local  diner  to  avoid  slipping  on  the  ice  with  his 
flat-soled  loafers.    Unfortunately  the  vehicle  was  Nocking  a  newly 
repaired  car  awaiting  its  owner.    Upon  returning,  the  driver  found  a 
note  on  the  windshie1^: 

We  welcome  visitors  to  our  community.    But,  it  would  have  been 
nice  if  you  had  asked  to  park  here.    We  had  a  lot  of  trouble 
getting  Jack's  car  out  since  yours  was  blocking  it. 

Nc  air  let  out  of  the  tires,  ro  smashed  windshield,  no  macho  reprimand; 
only  a  friendly  admonition. 

Politically,  the  people  are  neither  naive  nor  apathetic.  Local 
residents  appear  harassed  by  the  pressures  of  school  consolidation, 
state  policies  that  appear  to  favor  urban  citizens,  a  seemingly  dwindl- 
ing autonomy  at  the  local  level,  and  apparent  inequities.    Half  seriously, 
one  ASA  official  told  us  that  all  citizens  of  the  state  pay  for  trans- 
portation:   turnpikes,  roads,  subways,  etc.    Yet,  "we  don't  ride  subways, 
but  they  use  the  inters tates." 

The  major  point  we'd  like  to  emphasize  about  the  area  is  simple. 
These  are  sophisticated,  self-assured  people  living  ^  life  of  choice. 
Equity  is  the  major  political  issue  here:    urban/rural,  large/small, 
have/have-not.    And  for  the  schools,  the  issue  is  extended:  non-handi- 
capped/handicapped. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Foothills  ASA 

The  primary  miision  of  this  and  each  of  the  state's  over  40  ASAs  is 
to  provide  educational  services  that  a  single  local  school  district 
could  not  provide  Itself.    In  general,  ASAs  provide  a  mechanism  by  which 
two  or  more  local  districts  can  share  educational  services.    The  Foothills 
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ASA  provides  services  1n  general  education  (guidance,  French,  art, 
music,  home  economics,  Industrial  arts,  and  physical  education),  as  well 
as  an  array  of  specialized  services  classified  organizationally  into 
special  education,  occupational  education,  and  educational  communications. 

Services  of  the  first  arm,  special  education,  Include  resource  and 
self-contained  classes,  and  services  of  school  psychology,  and  soeech/ 
language  therapy.    Currently,  the  ASA  operates  38  special  education 
classrooms  1n  27  locations  both  within  local  school  districts  and  1n  two 
vocational  education  sites  serving  the  catchment  area.    For  moderately 
and  severely  handicapped  students,  the  ASA  either  provides  services 
directly  or,  in  many  cases,  collaborates  with  other  agencies  to  deliver 
the  appropriate  program  services.    The  ASA  also  provides  a  total  of 
seven  school  psychologists  and  11  speech/language  therapists  whose 
services  are  shared  by  the  local  schools. 

The  second  arm,  occupational  education,  1s  viewed  as  the  highest 
priority  by  local  schools,  de^alte  the  higher  visibility  of  special 
education  1n  the  general  public':  eye.    It  would  appear  that  vocational 
preparation  has  more  direct  Impact  on  the  communities  or,  as  we  shall 
see,  a  longer  history.    Just  as  with  special  education,  occupational 
education  1s  provided  to  students  1n  the  two  occupational  education 
centers  through  contracted  services  that  will  be  described  1n  detail  in 
the  next  section. 

The  third  arm  of  the  ASA  1s  responsible  for  educational  communica- 
tions.   The  Center  for  Rural  Supplementary  Education  (CRSE)  actually 
"umbrellas"  educational  communications  (TV,  films)  and  other  services 
such  as  a  media  library  and,  of  late,  microcomputer  applications. 

The  ASA  Director  and  his  staff  deal  with  the  schools  through  organiza 
tional  activities  that  will  be  described  1n  the  next  section.    A  major 
organizational  linkage  between  the  ASA  and  the  schools  1s  the  nine-member 
ASA  Board  of  Directors  through  which  schools  have  Input  to  decision 
making  and  ASA  services.    The  Board  meets  monthly  with  a  predominant 
focus  on  policy,  budget-  and  curriculum-related  matters.    There  1s  not 
necessarily  a  one-to-one  correspondence  between  Board  members  and  local 
districts;   some  Board  members  represent  two  or  three  of  the  smaller 
local  education  agencies. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Local  Education  Agencies 

Twenty-one  local  education  agencies  (LEAs)  participate  as  component 
districts  in  the  Foothills  ASA's  services.    These  LEAs  are  for  the  most 
part  small;  many  of  them  house  grades  K-12  1n  one  building.  Administra- 
tively, each  has  a  school  board  and  a  superintendent,  who  1n  many  cases 
also  serves  as  building  principal.   Assistant  superintendents,  when  they 
exist,  may  also  function  as  building  principals.    In  three  of  tie  LEAs, 
there  are  student  populations  sufficiently  large  enough  to  warrant 
mutually  exclusive  superintendents  and  principals. 

Table  1  displays  school  district  child  counts  as  of  October,  1981. 
Over  12,000  students  attend  classes  1n  the  27  school  buildings  of  the 
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Table  1 

Demographic  Data  for  Foothills  Area  LEAs 


(October,  198T) 


COMPONENT  LEA 

ORGANIZATION 

K-6 

ENROLLMENT 
7-12  SPED1 

TOTAL 

FACULTY 

PUPfL/ 

TEACHEr 

RATIO 

NUMBER 
OF  ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS 

Garnat  City 

K-6-6 

121 

103 

6 

230 

22 

10.5 

2 

Georgetown 

K-6-6 

13S 

u 

263 

22 

12.0 

1 

HilltOMfl 

K-6-6 

153 

123 

6 

282 

18 

15.7 

2 

Hendrixson 

K-6-6 

205 

2*3 

3 

411 

33 

12.5 

2 

Tilbury 

K-6-6 

233 

9 

434 

26 

16.7 

2 

Gayner-Ros-""  \  \  1  e 

K-6-6 

227 

III 

8 

457 

31 

14.7 

2 

Frisch 

K-6-3-3 

236 

214 

8 

458 

29 

15.8 

2 

Leisler 

K-6-3-3 

224 

227 

7 

158 

33 

13.9 

2 

Apple  Valley 

K-6-6 

253 

213 

4 

470 

30 

15.7 

2 

Lafayette 

K-6-6 

258 

217 

5 

480 

33 

14.5 

1 

North  Snowcourt 

K-6-3-3 

246 

241 

6 

493 

34 

14.5 

2 

Warren 

K-6-6 

246 

246 

6 

498 

35 

14.2 

I 

SMce-CurtissvIl  it 

K-6-3-3 

249 

251 

6 

506 

38 

13.3 

3 

Brownsvilla 

K-6-6 

271 

247 

6 

524 

35 

15.0 

2 

Middleton 

K-6-3-3 

286 

243 

0 

529 

35 

15.1 

2 

Cherry  Hill 

K-6-6 

270 

253 

7 

530 

32 

16.3 

2 

Laurel 

K-6-6 

260 

279 

9 

548 

34 

16.1 

2 

Bars  ton 

K-6-3-3 

264 

272 

19 

555 

33 

16.8 

2 

Fredericks villa 

K-6-2-4 

297 

290 

24 

61 1 

49 

12.5 

3 

Carlton 

K-6-6 

539 

618 

16 

1,173 

75 

15.6 

4 

Tekawitha2 

K-*(4)-2-4 

1,037 

1,130 

56 

2,223 

11 

TOTALS 

6.010 

5.912 

21 

12,133 

677 

14.6 

53 

1 .  Handicapped  students  served  by  LEAs. 

2.  faculty  data  not  provided  because  of  independent  district  s  nus. 
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catchment  area.   Quite  a  range  in  size  of  LEAs  is  apparent,  with  the 
largest  totalling  over  2,300  students  and  the  smallest  under  300  students. 

The  three  largest  of  the  21  LEAs  operate  at  least  one  special 
education  program  for  mildly  handicapped  students.    Usually  these  have 
begun  by  contracting  with  the  ASA  for  special  education  teachers  to 
start  a  program,  a  resource  room,  for  example.    Then,  as  LEA«  become 
familiar  with  state  regulatory  requirements,  and  are  able  to  comply  with 
them,  they  hire  that  teacher  and  take  control  o*  the  program.    Each  of 
three  small-  to  medium-sized  LEAs  has  hired  its  own  school  psychologist, 
a  :<J  one,  its  own  speech/language  therapist. 

The  section  to  follow  will  discuss  in  depth  these  and  other  factors 
that  comprise  the  governance  structure  and  functions  of  the  Foothills 
ASA. 
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GOVERNANCE  OF  THE  FOOTHILLS  ASA 


0 

ERIC 


The  State  and  Its  Department  of  Education 

In  structure  and  function,  the  State  Education  Agency's  (SEA) 
poV  Icdl  system  and  accompanying  bureaucracy  are  little  different  from 
those  of  many  other  states.    But  the  legislature  has  historically  shown 
a  willingness  to  underwrite  a  strong  state  educational  system,  one  that 
responds  equitably  to  the  needs  of  handicapped  students.  Nevertheless, 
a  heavily  bureaucatic  educational  structure  emphasizing  policy-making 
and  policy-implementation  that  moves  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  that 
is,  "top-down,"  characterizes  the  system. 

The  15-member  State  Board  of  Regents  is  elected  by  the  Governor  to 
set  and  oversee  policy  for  an  educational  system  that  includes  primary 
to  university  levels.    Four  major  units  comprise  the  top-level  components 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education:    Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Continuing 
Education;  Cultural  Education;  Vocational  Rehabilitation;  and  Higher  and 
Professional  Education.    There  are  no  fewer  than  15  offices  and  bureaus 
comprising  even  the  smallest  of  these  units:   Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
The  largest,  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Continuing  Education,  is  divided 
into  four  offices  that,  in  turn,  subsume  67  bureaus  and  divisions. 

A  summary  organizational  chart  is  shown  in  Figure  1;  however,  such 
a  chart  is  incapable  of  capturing  the  full  complexity  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  at  least  two  reasons.    First,  it  does  not  represent  adequately 
the  actual  powers  afforded  to  the  State  Board  of  Regents  and,  through 
them,  to  the  Commissioner  and  his  officers.    The  State  Board  "governs" 
the  state  department,  "•  .  .  sets  educational  policy,  and  .  .  .  makes 
rules  which  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law."    In  this  sense  the  Board 
is  equivalent  to  the  legislature. 

Nor  does  the  chart  well  reflect  the  roles  of  the  Bureau  of  School 
District  Organization  and  the  Bureau  of  District  Superintendents.  These 
two  bureaus  respectively  supervise  the  functions  of  the  ASA  Directors 
and  the  District  Superintendents.    The  ASA  Director  is  responsible  for 
all  the  services  provided  by  the  ASA;  s/he  is  a  service  provider.  The 
District  Superintendent,  however,  supervises  the  operation  of  each  of 
the  LEAs  that  make  up  the  catchment  area  oTthe  ASA.    In  the  Foothills 
catchment  area,  20  of  the  21  LEAs  are  "dependent  districts."   As  such, 
they  are  too  small  to  run  independently  of  the  supervision  of  a  District 
Supi  ?ntendent.    In  contrast,  an  "independent  district"  and  its  superin- 
tendent report  directly  to  the  SEA. 

And  here's  the  rub:    the  same  person  occupies  both  roles  of  ASA 
Director  and  District  Superintendent.    Ths  Foothills  ASA  (answerable  to 
the  Bureau  of  School  District  Organization)  and  the  Foothills  Supervisory 
District  (answerable  to  the  Bureau  of  District  Superintendents)  are  run 
by  the  same  individual;  thus  we  have  here  a  classic  example  of  the 
"two-hats,  two-masters"  conflict. 

Special  Education  Monitoring 

The  state,  as  such,  provides  maximal  supervision  through  the  above 
two  bureaus  with  respect  to  the  ASA1 J  educational  services.    However,  it 
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also  monitors  special  education  separately  through  the  Office  of  Education 
of  Children  with  Handicapping  Conditions  and  its  monitoring  branch,  the 
Bureau  of  Supervision.   Thus,  two  major  activities  are  conducted  witn 
respect  to  special  education  compliance  monitoring.    First,  the  Bureau 
of  School  District  Organization  requires  annual  reports  from  ASAs  concerning 
all  of  their  operations  Including  special  education  (students  served, 
costs,  and  short-  and  long-term  plans).    Secondly,  Bureau  of  Supervision 
staff  visit  ASAs  at  least  once  every  three  years  for  the  purposes  of 
on-site  Inspection  of,  and  feedback  to,  ASAs  regarding  program  quality 
1n  terms  of  their  compliance  with  state  and  federal  regulations  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  students.    The  SEA's  special  education  monitoring 
procedures  are  discussed  1n  detail  1n  a  later  section  entitled  "Regulation 
77:    Evolution,  Features,  Monitoring." 

Characteristics  and  Functions  of  the  ASA 

Brownsville  could  well  have  been  the  model  for  the  miniature  build- 
ings of  the  town  around  which  Lionel's  model  trains  chugged.  That  model 
village  sets  just  the  right  tone  for  the  location  of  the  ASA,  which 
occupies  a  building  that  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.    It's  an  old 
s^nmer  vacation  hotel,  the  Calvin,  renovated  by  the  ASA  with  some  federal 
assistance  1n  the  form  of  capital  Improvement  funds  and  (separately) 
CETA  labor.    The  clcslng.of  the  hotel  reflects  the  decline  of  tourism  as 
the  major  area  industry.1   The  Calvin  1s  now  called  the  John  MacAdam 
Center  (named  after  the  Inventor  of- pitched  asphalt). 

The  center's  facade  conveys  the  benignly  authoritative  feeling  of 
turn-of-the-century  architecture;  yet  Its  setting— three  acres  of  roll- 
ing grassland— downplays  Its  square,  six-story  bulkiness.    Once  inside, 
you  see  about  one-part  "office"  to  every  three-parts  remnants  of  the 
laid-back  "good-ole  summertime"  atmosphere  of  the  '20s.    In  case  you're 
not  yet  convinced  of  the  poignancy  of  the  scene  inside,  remember,  18 
inches  of  snow  blanket  the  grounds  outside. 

It  1s  in  this  atmosphere  that  v.e  Foothills  ASA  staff  goes  about 
the  planning  and  delivery  of  their  three  main  program  services:  special 
education,  occupational  education,  and  educational  communicar*  ns. 
Here,  we'd  like  to  describe  the  ASA's  organizational  characteristics  and 
its  funding  parameters. 

Organization  and  Administration 

Figure  2  is  an  abbreviated  yet  inclusive  ASA  organizational  chart 
presented  to  save  1000  words  (if  you  believe  the  picture-words  aphorism). 
The  words  we  will  use,  however,  should  provide  a  feel  for  the  corplexity 
and  chain  of  command  of  the  agency. 


As  we've  mentioned,  education  is  a  major  source  of  employment  in  the 
area.    Fifty  years  ago,  tourism  accounted  for  most  of  the  area's  jobs. 
Ironically,  many  of  the  education  employees  have  links  to,  if  not 
offices  in,  the  building  that  was  once  the  hallmark  of  tourism  in  the 
Foothills  area. 
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Figure  2:    ASA  Organization 
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As  mentioned,  three  separate  SEA  offices  supervise  and  monitor  the 
ASA:    (a)  the  Bureau  of  District  Superintendents  supervises  general 
education  in  the  LEAs,  (b)  the  Bureau  of  School  District  Organization 
supervises  the  three  program  areas  (including  special  education)  offered 
by  the  ASA,  and  (c)  the  Bureau  for  Supervision  monitors  ASA  program 
compliance  with  the  state  and  federal  regulations  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  students.    At  the  juncture  between  state  supervision  and 
local  programs  is  the  District  Superintendent/ASA  Director.    He  is  the 
person  to  wnom  each  of  the  LEA  superintendents  reports,  and  he  also 
administers  the  three  ASA  program  areas,  each  with  Its  own  director. 

The  ASA  Director/District  Superintendent.    Formally,  the  District 
Superintendent/ASA  Director  1s  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the 
LEAs  as  well  as  all  of  the  services  the  ASA  delivers  to  those  LEAs.  He 
executes  these  formal  responsibilities,  as  well  as  the  subtle,  unwritten 
role  requirements  effectively.    His  experience  and  preparedness  are  not 
the  least  of  th'»  reasons  for  his  effectiveness. 

He  has  been  an  educator  for  over  25  years.   Hi*  undergraduate  work 
was  1n  chemical  engineering  and  1n  World  War  II  he  served  in  this  capa- 
city.   Later,  he  taught  mathematics  and  science  in  an  adjoining  state. 
He  came  to  Brownsville  and  the  Foothills  ASA  1n  1960  after  a  12-year 
stint  as  school  superintendent  with  a  metropolitan  district  in  that 
state • 

Administratively,  the  District  Superinter.aent/ASA  Director  abides 
by  the  chain-of-command  approach  to  running  the  ASA.    Reporting  to  him, 
as  shown  in  Figure  2,  are  the  Assistant  Superintendents  for  Curriculum 
and  Instruction  and  for  Administration.    The  Curriculum  and  Instruction 
unit  contains  Special  Education,  Occupational  Education,  and  the  Center 
for  Kura'i  Supplementary  Education,  each  with  its  own  organisational 
layers. 

The  Director  operates  by  the  "bottom-up"  principle  with  regard  to 
administrative  problems;  that  is,  he  Insists  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  solve  problems  before  they  rise  to  his  level.    His  philosophy  can  be 
summarized  as  11 .  •  •  have  a  problem?   Kick  it  up  one  level  and  if  it 
reaches  me,  it's  a  real  problem." 

The  problems  of  running  such  a  multi faceted  agency  are  compounded 
by  the  Director's  dual  roles  as  boss  both  of  the  ASA  and  of  20  of  the  21 
component  districts.     Organizational  evolution  has  resulted  in  ASAs 
being  responsible  for  a  catchment  area  equivalent  to  the  supervisory 
district  (that  is,  all  of  the  dependent  districts  under  the  supervision 


The  Curriculum  and  Instruction  unit  also  provides  a  frw  itinerant 
teachers,  e.g.,  of  French,  art,  music.  *t;.,  miose  services  are  shared 
by  LEAs.    This  sen/4 re  fu,as  been  omitted  here  for  the  sake  of  simplicity. 

The  21  LEAs  that  comprise  the  ASA's  catchment  area  are  referred  to, 
organizationally,  as  component  districts. 
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jf  the  District  Superintendent) ,  potential  gunpowder  for  less-than-competent 
administrators  called  upon  to  serve  in  both  directive  (Superintendent) 
and  service  (ASA  Director)  ro'ies. 

Indeed,  the  Foothills  Director  has  seen  times  when  some  of  the  LEAs 
became  fearful  of  his  Intentions.    A  few  of  the  LEAs  have  viewed  the  ASA 
as  a  vehicle  by  which  t/ie  SEA  could  establish  control  over  their  districts. 
A  brew  consisting  of  this  dual  role,  the  LEA  d2pendency  on  the.ASA  for 
specialized  services,  aid  the  history  of  school  consolidation,  could 
intoxicate  even  the  slightly  insecure  Into  a  state  of  quaslparanoia. 

However,  this  Director  apparently  has  no  intention  of  displacing 
the  local  superintendents.    His  administrative  style  suits  the  LEAs  very 
well.    He  Joesn't  wield  the  Dower  associated  with  the  District  Superin- 
tendent role  overtly  as  some  do,  and  as  he  could  do  if  he  wished. 
Instead  he  plays  down  his  legal  prerogatives  1n  order  to  neutralize,  and 
1f  necessary  placate,  any  potential  "take-over"  fears  on  the  part  0f 
LEAs.    He  Indicated  that  other  directors  use  the  same  strategy,  as  does 
the  state  ASA  director.    In  a  sense,  only  the  meek  can  survive.  One 
gets  the  Impression  that  those  who  put  the  pedal  to  the  floor  of  these 
dual -carburetor  ASA/ Supervisory  District  engines  end  up  throwing  a  rod, 
thus  rendering  themselves  non-functional. 

The  Foothills  Director  suggested  that  the  "extreme  degree  of  coopera- 
tion" among  the  LEA  superintendents  and  the  ASA  accounts  for  his  agency's 
avoidance  of  these  Inherent  pitfalls.    This  cooperation  is  aided  in 
large  moasurt  by  a  supportive  ASA  Board,  consisting  of  nine  members 
representing  the  21  LEAs.    Each  of  three  of  the  Board  members  represents 
three  LEAs,  and  only  one  member  represents  just  one  LEA— the  largest  of 
the  20.    Even  more  fadHtatlve  1s  the  Administrative  Cabinet  of  local 
superintendents.    Here  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  loc*l  and  ASA  needs  and 
policies  are  assembled;  their  products  are  then  put  before  the  ASA 
Board.    Both  superintendents  and  Board  members  favor  the  arrangement. 
The  Director  Hkes  the  arrangement  also;  1t  enables  him  to  preach  and 
practice  his  operating  motto:    "Reasonable  people,  working  together,  can 
accomplish  almost  anything,  so  long  as  it  doesn't  matter  who  Q.?ts  the 
credit." 

The  Director  of  Special  Education.    The  Special  Education  Director's 
responsibilities  entail  the  administration  of  all  ASA  services  for 
handicapped  students,  Including  the  hiring,  coordination,  and  evaluation 
of  ASA  special  education  staff.    His  professional  experience  consists 
more  of  classroom  jobs  than  administrative  jobs.    In  fact  he  continues 
to  project  an  orientation  that  1s  decidedly  more  parallel  to  that  of 
teacher  than  of  administrator.   He  admits  that  his  major  shortcoming  in 
the  eyes  of  at  least  one  local  superintendent  is  that  he's  ".  .  .  too 
much  like  a  teacher." 


The  Director  told  us  that  when  your  town's  post  office,  supermarket, 
and  sundry  shop  get  consolidated  and  then  reside  in  the  town  down 
the  road,  the  only  thing  you  have  left  is  your  school. 
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Thinking  "like  a  teacher,"  but  employing  further  sub-delegation 
just  as  an  administrator  would,  the  Director  has  assembled  five  "teams," 
each  headed  by  an  ASA  special  education  support  person,  that  form  (theo- 
retically) a  layer  between  him  and  the  ASA  special  education  teachers. 
The  Special  Education  Director  himself  serves  as  the  leader  of  one  of 
the  five  teams,  conducts  training  sessions  for  the  ASA  teachers  re- 
garding stress  and  methods  to  combat  1t  and  evaluates  the  ASA  special 
education  teachers  at  least  every  two  years.    Although  he  has  created 
this  layer  between  himself  and  his  Instructional  personnel,  the  Director 
rarely  makes  a  move  without  his  teachers'  input.    In  fact,  the  evaluation 
scheme  used  for  teacher  appraisals  was  designed  by  the  teachers. 

The  Director  created  these  teams  ti  better  manage  his  time  and 
communication  with  his  staff.    The  te^ms  are  not  formal  1n  the  sense  of 
clearly  daflned  objectives  and  responsibilities.    Instead  they  serve  to 
enhance  his  ability  to  delegate  tasks,  respond  to  policy  directives  from 
the  ASA  Dlrecto'*,  and  ensure  that  his  staff  work  1n  synchrony  with  one 
another. 

His  administrative  philosophy  1s  not  entirely  one  of  boxes  ard 
arrows,  or  auherence  to  textbook  principle's.    Instead  he  borrows  nis 
style  in  part  from  the  Chinese.    On  his  wall  1s  a  Chinese  aphorism  whose 
orthography  translated  nieans,  "crisis  equals  danger  plus  opportunity." 
So  for  example,  lowering  enrollment  certainly  signals  econor,..c  dangers, 
but  1*  also  creates  the  opportunity  for  more  flexible  scheduling  and 
staff  usage. 

Thus,  the  Director  runs  the  special  eolation  program  effectively 
and  with  a  style  that  makes  it  plain  that  he's  more  Hke  a  teacher  than 
an  administrator.    However,  he  1s  quick  co  rem...d  you  that,  while  such  a 
posture  enables  him  to  keep  1n  touch  with  reality,  he  still  1s 
responsible  for  ac*Ti1n1ster1ng  a  1.5  million  dollar  program  employing 
over  70  teachers  and  support  staff. 

The  Director  of  Occupational  Education.    The  Director  of 
Occupational  Educction  1s  beginning  his  third  year  in  t!:it  role.    He  is 
also  off Iced  at  the  Foothills  ASA  1n  Brownsville.    His  major 
programmatic  goal  is  "to  make  kids  employable."    His  administrative 
style  and  activities  all  appear  to  be  related  to  that  goal. 

This  Olrecto**  supervises  a  staff  consisting  of  principals  for  each 
of  the  two  occupational  centers  in  the  Foothills  area  ana  support  per- 
sonnel wr.:,  along  with  him,  devote  a  large  amount  of  time  to  maintaining 
liaison  with  the  various  employers  in  the  area,  as  well  as  with  the 
LEAs. 

Each  year  the  Director  Tust  file  an  annual  report  to  the  SEA  con- 
cerning his  program  goals  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  met.    It  is 
apparent,  upon  examination  of  an  exemplar  document,  that  the  employabi- 
lity  goal  1s  paramount.    For  example,  a  recent  report  began  with  an 
"Economic  Profile"  1n  which  data  and  narrative  with  regard  to  current 
and  projected  vocational  placement  sites  are  presented.    The  Director 
and  his  staff  ev1dentl>  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  establishing  and 
maintaining  these  sites  for  the  students. 
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As  wp  shall  describe  1n  thf»  section  entitled  "Service  Delivery," 
secondary- level  handicapped  students  also  participate  1n  occupational 
services  through  classroom  instruction,  work  study,  and/or  pre-shel tered 
workshops.    The  Director  Indicated  that,  during  the  present  academic 
year,  he  wanted  at  least  30  of  the  more  than  600  handicapped  students  in 
the  ASA  catchment  area  enrolled  in  occupational  programs  and  at  least  15 
of  those  1n  work  placement  sites. 

The  Director  of  the  Center  for  Rural  Supplementary  Education.  The 
CRSE  Director  administers  services  in  the  areas  of  education  communica- 
tions and  instructional  media.    Also  housed  1n  the  MacAdam  Center,  the 
Director  heads  a  staff  of  nine  that  attend  to  television  production,  a 
media  library,  equipment  maintenance,  and  film  delivery. 

Down  the  hall  from  the  Director's  office  are  the  television  studio 
and  media  library.    In  the  studio  the  Television  Production  Coordinator 
produces  and  tapes  shows  with  catchy  names  like  "Brain  Games"  and  "What's 
Up  Doc?"  which  are  subsequently  broadcast  to  the  loccl  schools.  The 
studio  also  receives  and  transmits  public  television  programming  to 
surrounding  communities. 

The  media  library  contains  books,  instructional  materials,  films, 
and  tapes  that  are  lent  to  component  districts.    The  Director's  staff 
deliver  and  retrieve  materials  at  LEAs  at  least  once  a  week. 


No  direct,  formal  organizational  ties  are  apparent  between  the 
Director  of  the  CRSE  and  the  special  education  program,  although,  as 
will  be  seen,  Informal  t4es  exist. 

The  programs  and  services  offered  by  all  three  arms,  sp°cial  educa- 
tion, occupational  education,  and  CRSE,  will  be  described  in  greater 
detail  in  the  section  entitled  "Service  Delivery." 

Funding  Policies 

One  comes  away  from  an  analysis  of  the  ASA's  governance  patterns 
with  one  prevailing  impression:    that  funding  and  operating  services 
here  are  more  aligned  with  advanced  management,  accounting,  and  fiscal 
practices  than  the  typical  image  of  rural  school  house  bookkeeping  would 
lead  one  to  expect.    Following  is  a  description  of  the  ways  in  which 
services  are  purchased  and  accounted  for. 

Two  variables  stultify  any  expectation  of  routine  in  format  and 
criteria  for  state  funding  of  services  for  the  ASA  and  its  component 
LEAs.   Lie  first  is  the  state  bureaucracy  itself,  its  configuration  and 
its  effects  on  the  ASA  and  component  districts.    The  second  is  SEA 
regulatory  characteristics,  which  describe  changing  (and  standard)  re- 
quirements for  ASA/SEA  functions  in  regard  io  compliance  supervision  as 
well  as  to  provision  of  services. 


A  brief  glance  at  the  state's  educational  organizational  chart 
would  convLic  a  reasonable  person  of  its  size  and  complexity,  however, 
for  simpUci    ,  Figure  1  presents  a  skeletal  version  of  that  chart.  The 
state  is  liuer'al  in  its  politics  and  its  educational  expenditures;  and 
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apparently  paper-work  oriented  1n  its  fiscal  relations  with  LEAs  and 
ASAs.   The  Foothills  ASA  must  contend  with  these  regulatory  regalia  just 
as  its  urban  and  suburban  counterparts  do.    The  ASA  typically  runs  on 
about  five  million  dollars  of  fiscal  fuel  a  year  distributed  across  five 
budget  categories,  each  containing  multiple,  non-transferable  line 
items.    In  addition  to  Its  own  accounting  tasks,  the  ASA  manages  Si 
separate  budgets  for  the  component  LEAs. 

This  is  a  state  that  has  bureaucratlzed  to  survive.    Coping  with 
its  regulatory  requirements  1n  spirit  and  letter  is  no  small  task.  The 
ASA  copes  well  and  with  a  goodly  portion  of  hustle  and  class,  if  not 
with  an  understandable  twinge  of  cynicism.    The  following  description  of 
the  state's  regulations  for  the  education  of  handicapped  students  shows 
why  such  sophisticated  coping  skills  are  necessary. 

Regulation  77:    Evolution,  Features,  Monitoring 

Historically,  the  state  legislature  has  shown  a  receptive  and 
responsive  pattern  of  special  education  aid  legislation,  in  large  measure 
a  function  of  strong  lobbying.    In  1974,  a  year  prior  to  the  passage  of 
P.L.  94-142,  the  federal  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act,  the 
state  legislature  passed  a  statute  providing  state  aid  money  for  the 
edM'Uion  of  handicapped  students.    Then  in  1976,  the  legislature  enacted 
a  ,.ries  of  amendments  to  the  1974  statute  that  resulted  in  yet  a  more 
comprehensive  law  which  was  subsequently  modified  by  several  legislative 
actions,  and  state  and  federal  regulatory  changes  that  spanned  six 
yoars.    The  first  of  these  modifications  was  in  1977  when  the  legislature 
required  LEAs  to  form  standing  committees  to  identify,  place,  and  review 
programs  for  handicapped  students,  and  gave  the  SEA  commissioner  ultimate 
jurisdiction  over  sll  educational  services  provided  to  handicapped 
students.   More  refinements  ensued  and  July,  1S82  was  set  as  a  target 
date  for  all  school  districts  to  have  implemented  fully  the  requirements 
of  this  refined  law,  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  Regulation  77. 

The  original  statutory  regulations  of  1974  (hereafter  referred  to 
as  the  precursor  law)  were  strictly  categorical;  that  is,  the  education 
of  handicapped  students  had  been  funded  solely  on  the  basis  of  categorical 
labeling.    For  example,  the  programs  themselves  were  called  LD  classrooms, 
or  EMR  classrooms.    But  school  superintendents  soon  communicated  problems 
of  placement  Inflexibility  to  SEA  officials  and  discontent  with  the  law 
became  apparent. 

Regulation  77  had  its  roots  in  a  federal  project  examining  the 
feasibility  of  non-categorical  special  education  programs.    The  project 
gained  visibility  in  the  Foothills  area  and  parents  of  handicapped  an£ 
nonhandicapped  students  favored  the  delabeling  tenets  of  this  experiment 
initially.    However,  in  addition  to  non-categorical  programs,  Regulation 
77  also  mandated  a  lowered  teacher-pupil  ratio.    For  example,  the  old 
regulations  set  class  size  limit*  for  secondary  level  educable  mentally 
retarded  (EMR)  students  at  18.    The  new  regulations  reduced  this  ratio 
to  12  students  (with  equivalent  current  performance  levels)  per  teacher. 
By  complying  with  the  new  regulations,  schools  saw  educational  service 
costs  grow  because  of  the  required  lowering  of  teacher-pupil  ratios. 
Thus,  the  initial  support  for  non-categorical  programs  waned  for  many 
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who  were  concercd  about  the  increased  costs  of  education  since  services 
provided  in  the  new  self-contained  classrooms  operated  by  the  ASA  meant 
higher  costs  charged  to  LEAs. 

The  rationale  behind  this  decreased  class  size,  however,  is  impli- 
citly related  to  the  delabeling  thrust  of  Regulation  77.    Rather  than 
serving  EMR  students  in  an  f-MR  class  per  se,  for  example,  the  regula- 
tions call  for  the  establishment  of  four  types  of  self-contained  class- 
rooms and  a  learning  strategies  resource  room  within  which  students  are 
placed  based  on  current  performance  levels,  as  opposed  to  diagnostic 
labels.    While  the  mixing  of  these  diagnostic  categories  leads  to  more 
homogeneity  in  terms  of  learning  needs,  it  also  leads  to  more  hetero- 
geneity in  terms  of  instructional  programming.    Thus,  to  compensate  for 
the  variance  in  instructional  approaches  necessary,  class  size  has 
decreased. 

Regulation  77  remains  in  force  as  the  law  governing  special  educa- 
tion programming  and  funding.    It  is  generally  believed  to  be  even  more 
comprehensive  in  its  support  of  handicapped  students  than  P.L.  94-142. 
The  SEA  monitors  LEA.  and  ASA  compliance  with  the  regulations  rather 
stringently. 

In  addition  to  responding  to  telephone  calls  from  school  district 
officials  or  parents,  reviewing  local  planning  and  evaluation  documents, 
and  making  routine  visits  upon  requests,  the  SEA's  Bureau  of  Supervision 
makes  in-depth  site  visits  to  each  of  the  state's  737  school  districts 
and  44  ASAs  at  least  once  every  three  years,  and  more  often  if  there  are 
problems. 

Site  visit  teams  examine  ASA  programs  to  see  if  children  with 
hanaicapping  conditions  are  receiving  a  free  appropriate  public  education. 
They  determine  if  unserved  children  and  youth  are  receiving  highest 
priority,  and  if  previously  underserved  and  severely  handicapped  students 
are  being  better  served.    Individualized  Education  Programs  (IEPs)  are 
examined  and  compared  with  the  services  a  student  is  actually  receiving. 
Parent  participation  in  the  developnent  of  IEPs,  as  well  as  the  protec- 
tion of  the  due  process  rights  of  students  and  their  parents,  including 
the  right  of  confidentiality,  are  examined.    Operation  of  the  standing 
LEA-based  staffing  committee,  including  how  it  identifies,  evaluates, 
and  places  students,  is  reviewed.    The  team  also  reviews  student  records, 
observes  actual  classroom  instruction,  and  interviews  teachers  and 
parents.    Compliance  is  to  the  SEA  the  minimal  prerequisite  for  funding. 
As  we  shall  see,  an  elaborately  timed  series  of  paperwork  is  necessary 
to  document  compliance. 


However,  LEAs  running  their  own  programs  have  since  found  a  loophole 
in  these  limitations.    They  place  a  total  of  more  than  12  students 
in  each  class  and  arrange  their  schedules  so  that  no  mors  than  12 
students  are  in  the  classroom  at  any  one  time. 
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SEA  Reimbursement  for  Special  Education  Costs 


Within  the  SEA's  officialdom,  a  major  effort  is  exerted  to  assure 
local  compliance  with  Regulation  77.    Compared  to  many,  this  SEA  is 
tighter  in  its  compliance  requirements  and  stricter  in  its  regulations, 
and  It's  also  stronger  1n  its  lobbying  efforts  for  the  educational 
rights  of  the  handicapped  at  the  legislative  level.    However,  the  imple- 
mentation of  Regulation  77,  which  1s  an  expanded  version  of  P.L.  94-142 
with  respect  to  delabellng*  teacher-pupil  ra*'    requirements,  and  its 
requirement  of  LEA  standing  staffing  committer,  like  H<L.  94-142,  is 
predicated  for  now  on  the  bureaucratic  interpretation  that  compliance 
means  quality. 

A  rather  clear  hint  th<t  ASAs  in  this  state  must  confront  complexi- 
ties in  budget  matters  may  be  obtained  by  examining  literature  that 
categorizes  states  according  to  how  local  districts  are  reimbursed  for 
special  education  costs.    For  example,  this  state  defies  simple  assign- 
ment—it reimburses  on  the  basis  of  excesses  in  the  cost  of  educating 
handicapped  students,  but  these  excesses  are  weighted  relative  to  the 
amount  and  type  of  services  provided.    Thus,  we  see  two  usually  distinct 
types  of  reimbursement  patterns  forming  a  hybrid:    reimbursement  that  is 
based  on  student-weighting  and  on  excess  costs. 

LEAs  receive  state  aid  to  supplement  their  costs  of  general  educa- 
tion according  to  total  aidable  pupil  units.    TAPUs  reflect  both  average 
daily  attendance  figures  and  weighted  enrollment  figures.   A  TAPU  is 
computed  by  weighting  elementary  education  by  a  factor  of  1.0  per  student 
and  secondary  education  by  a  1.25  factor.    "Resident"  refers  to  the 
requirement  that  students  must  live  in  the  district  that  counts  them, 
regardless  or  where  they  are  served.   This  avoids  the  situation  in 
which  a  student  1s  counted  twice— once  by  the  home  LEA  and  once  by  the 
LEA  that  provides  the  services. 

Handicapped  students  are  included  in  the  total  pupil  count  by 
computing  TAPUs  that  correspond  to  the  amount  and  type  of  services 
provided  as  reflected  in  Table  2.    For  example,  if  an  elementary  level 
handicapped  student  receives  resource  room  instruction  more  than  60%  of 
the  day,  the  weighted  adjustment  to  his/her  home  LEA's  pupil  count  is 
cgnputed  by  adding  the  increment  of  1.70  to  the  regular  weight  of  1.00, 
resulting  in  a  total  weight  of  2.70,    If  the  student  is  in  a  resource 
room  less  than  60  percent  per  day,  but  more  than  20  percent  per  week, 
the  factor  is  .90,  resulting  in  a  total  of  1.90.    Services  that  are 
provided  with  less  frequency,  such  as  resource  room  or  speech  services 
twice  a  week,  result  in  a  factor  of  .13,  for  a  total  of  1.13. 

The  TAPU  for  these  various  se  'vices  is  multiplied  by  the  LEA's 
approved  pet  *Hip11  operating  expenditure,  and  this  product  by  the  LEA's 
aid  equal iza.,     ratio;  the  total  being  the  annual  amount  the  SEA  reimburses 
an  LEA  for  the  education  of  handicapped  students.    The  latter  two  elements 
of  this  formula  are  specified  on  the  basis  of  the  LEA's  true  valuation 
of  property  wealth,  computed  according  to  assessed  valuation  of  land, 
and  average  per-capita  income.    Thus,  each  LEA's  reimbursement  varies  as 
a  unction  of  all  of  these  factors.    In  general,  LEAs  with  large  numbers 
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Table  2       Excess  Cost  Increments  Used  to  Compute  an  LEA's 
Resident  Weighted  Ave*  age  Dally  Attendance 


Placement  Status               Criterion                 St an da rd  Weight                 Excess  Cost  Increment  Total  Weight 

Regular  Elementary  No  special  services  1.00   -  1.00 

Part-Time  Two  Periods1  per  1.00  .13  1.11 

Resource  Room,  or  Week  to  Less  than 

Speech/Language  20X  of  Week 

Services 

(Elementary) 

20%  of  Week  to  60X  1.00  .90  1.90 

of  Day 

Self-Contained  60X  of  Diy  1.00  1.70  2.70 

Classroom  Services  (minimum) 

(Elementary) 


Regular  Secondary  No  special  services  1.25    1.25 

Part-Time  Two  Periods  per  Week  1.25  .13  1.38 

Resource  Room,  or  to  Less  than  20X  of 

Speech/L anguage  Week 

Services 

(Seconda ry) 

20%  of  Week  to  60X  of         1.25  .90  2.15 

Day 

Self-Contained  60%  of  Day  1.25  1.70  2.95 

Class^om  (Secondary)  (minimum) 


'The  SEA  defines  a  Mper1odM  as  a  minimum  of  30  minutes 
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of  handicapped  students  will  generate  a-  higher  share  of  state  aid  than 
will  those  with  fewer  handicapped  students. 

If  a  handicapped  student's  program  1s  priced  at  greater  than  four 
times  an  LEA' s  approved  operating  expenditure  per  pupil,  or  greater  than 
$10,000,  the  aid  falls  1n  the  "high  cost11  category.    In  such  a  case,  an 
LEA  would  request  this  aid  category  and  the  SEA  would  approve,  given 
documentation  of  appropriate  diagnostic  classification. 

In  the  main,  LEAs  use  these  funds  for  ASA  special  education  services. 
However,  LEAs  can  contract  with  other  LEAs,  running  their  own  programs, 
to  provide  special  education  services.    The  home  LEA  pays  for  these 
services  in  the  same  way  it  would  pay  the  ASA.    In  either  case,  the 
agency  providing  the  service  charges  tuition  to  the  home  LEA.    The  state 
reimburses  the  LEA  according  to  the  formula  discussed  above.    The  ASA 
serves  as  broker  by  handling  the  accounting  and  other  administrative 
tasks  associated  with  the  particular  agreement. 

Sources  of  ASA  Funds  for  Special  Education 

The  state  reimburses  for  all  costs  1n  excess  of  those  expended  on 
the  nonhanJIcapped  student.    Thus,  1f  the  ASA  operates  programs  for  an 
LEA's  handicapped  students,  the  LEA  receives  state  aid  of  no  less  than 
35  percent  and  no  more  than  90  percent  of  the  costs  for  these  services. 
Theoretically,  the  LEA  receives  this  reimbursement  from  the  SEA  and  pays 
those  dollars  to  the  ASA.    In  actuality,  however,  the  ASA,  as  part  of 
its  administrative  services  to  the  component  districts,  handles  the 
accounting  Involved  in  these  matters  in  much  the  same  way  a  bank  would 
receive  one's  paycheck  and  pay  one's  bills.    These  accounting  services 
are  termed  "administrative  services." 

All  component  districts  share  in  the  costs  of  ASA  administrative 
overhead  on  a  pro  rata  apportioned  basis  regardless  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  participate  1n  ASA  program  services.    All  21  LEAs  pay  a 
continuous  monthly  fee  for  ASA  administrative  costs,  which  include 
salaries  for  ASA  administrative  staff,  legal  expenses,  printing,  and  the 
computing  of  census  and  fiscal  data. 

ASAs  receive  state  aid  in  proportion  to  amounts  LEAs  are  capable  of 
paying  relative  to  their  tax  base.    State  aid  c.nnot  exceed  70  percent 
of  an  LEAs  total  operating  costs,  nor  can  it  be  applied  to  ASA  administra- 
tive costs.    The  state's  share  is  determined  per  LEA  by  one  of  three 
methods: 

a.     The  mlllage  rprmula  1s  usually  preferred  by  districts  with 
high  tax  rates.    Under  this  formula,  a  component  district's 
share  of  the  ASA  administrative  service  cost  equals  the  amount 
which  is  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  total  cost  as  a  fixed 
mill  tax  (determined  by  the  State  Legislature)  is  to  the 
district's  computed  tax  rate  for  the  year.    Currently  the  tax 
is  8  mills.    The  amount  remaining  after  the  component  district's 
share  is  deducted  becomes  the  amount  of  state  aid. 
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b.  An  alternative  formula,  based,  on  the  state  aid  ratio,  furnishes 
an  amount  of  state  aid  which  Js  equal  to  the  total  approved 
ASA  cost  to  a  component  district  multiplied  by  the  district's 
state  aid  ratio  for  the  current  year. 

c.  A  component  district  car:  accept  an  amount  not  less  than  that 
apportioned  by  the  State  for  the  district's  ASA  aid  during  the 
1967-1968  school  year.    This  is  known  as  a  save-harmless 
provision. 

Generally,  the  method  yielding  the  greatest  reimbursement  selected. 
Seven  LEAs  use  the  8-mills  formula;  eight  have  chosen  to  be  reimbursed 
according  to  the  state  aid  ratio.    Six  LEAs  utilize  the  save-harmless 
provision. 

Timeline  for  Service  Agreements 

Reimbursements  to  districts  from  the  SEA  for  ASA  program  and  admini- 
strative services  are  made  a  year  after  expenditure.    This  1s  nothing 
new,  however;  ths  state  has  reimbursed  districts  for  general  education 
services  1n  this  fashion  for  many  years.    The  ASA  fulfills  the  role  of 
broker  for  and  provider  of  services  needed  by  LEAs.    To  maintain  some 
semblance  of  order,  the  state  requires  adherence  to  an  elaborate  set  of 
checks  and  balances  in  terms  of  the  timeline  shown  in  Table  3.  This 
schedule  guides  the  mechanlsir  described  above.    Adherence  to  it  is  a 
bureaucratic  and  programmatic  necessity. 

Table  3  shows  a  summary  of  events  and  corresponding  deadlines 
comprising  the  schedule  within  which  component  LEAs  apply  for  and  receive 
services.    Also  depicted  is  the  timeframe  in  which  ASAs  file  their  own 
program  proposals  with  the  SEA  and  receive  approval. 

It  can  be  seen  that  LEAs  must  first  submit  a  general  proposal  for 
program  services  for  the  following  fiscal  year  with  the  ASA  by  October 
1st.    ASAs  then  file  their  own  proposals,  based  upon  LEA  requests,  with 
the  SEA  within  30  days.    A  month  later,  ASA  five-year  plans  are  submitted. 
Although  they  project  service  needs  of  the  area  across  five  years,  they 
are  turned  1n  to  the  SEA  annually.    By  December  15th,  the  state  notifies 
the  ASA  concerning  the  status  of  its  program  proposal,  ant  immediately 
thereafter  ASAs  notify  component  LEAs. 

On  January  15th  LEAs  submit  specific  requests,  called  CO-SERs 
(Cooperative  Service  Agreements),    to  the  ASA.   These  1n  turn  are 


There  is  some  disagreement  as  to  this  brokerage  role.    Yet,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  it  is  one  of  ASA's  functions.    In  fact,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  the  ASA  can  arrange  for  one  LEA  to  receive  program  services 
from  another  ASA. 

^CO-SERs  are  agreements  for  program  services  involving  two  or  more  LEAs 
within  the  ASA.    If  an  LEA  in  one  ASA  and  a  neighboring  LEA  in  an 
adjacent  ASA  desire  shared  services  because  of  proximity  convenience, 
the  two   ASAs  arrange  a  "Cross-Contract"  which  sets  forth  an  agreement 
as  to  the  extent  of  services  and  costs  each  party  provides  and  bears. 
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TABLE  3 

TIMELINE  FOR  SERVICE  AGREEMENTS 


Item 


Filed  by 


New  Program  Proposals 

LEAs  file  new  program  proposals  with  ASA 
ASA  files  new  program  proposals  with  SEA 
ASA  files  long  range  plan  (five  year  plans)  with  SEA 
SEA  notifies  ASA  of  approval /disapproval ;  ASA  notifies 
LEAs  that  requests  for  approved  services  are  due 

Requests  for  Services 

LEAs  submit  provisional  Cooperative  Service  Agreements 
(CO-SERS,  or  requests  for  services)  to  ASA 

ASA  files  annual  operating  plan  with  SEA  (based  on 
(CO-SERS) 

SEA  notifies  ASA  of  operating  plan  approval /di sapproval ; 
ASA  notifies  LEAs  of  approval /disapproval  of  service 
requests  (possibly  amended) 

Service  Commitments 

LEAs  file  commitments  for  requested  service  with  ASA 
ASA  annual  board  meeting  and  budget  hearing 

ASA  adopts  budget  files  with  SEA 
ASA  files  base  contracts  with  SEA 

Amendments  to  Operating  Plan  (Increased  Participation 
Only) 

Filed  by  LEAs  wich  ASA 
Supplemental  contracts  filed  by  ASA 


ASA  Files  Program  Report  and  Evaluation  with  SEA 


October  1 
October  31 
December  1 

December  15 


January  15 
February  1 

'<  ,-ch  15 


April  1 
April  1  - 
rtpr1l  10 
May  15 
August  1 


May  1  - 
August  1 
30  days  after 
execution 

December  1 
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collectively  submitted  to  the  state  15  days  later  1n  the  form  of  an 
Annual  Operating  Plan.    By  March  15th,  the  state  informs  the  A~A  of  the 
status  of  the  plan  and  the  ASA  notifies  LEAs  of  the  status  of  the  CO-SERs. 
In  general  CO-SERs  are  approved  or  amended  depending  on  the  guidelines 
for  the  services  requested  and  the  capabilities  of  the  ASA  to  provide 
the  requested  service. 

On  April  1st,  LEAs  must  commit  themselves  to  (that  is,  consummate 
or  reject)  the  service  agreement.    Service  agreements  are  rarely  rejected. 
LEAs  who  do  back  out  of  a  particular  agreement  do  so  because  of  prohibi- 
tive costs  even  with  state  aid.    Sometime  between  April  1st  and  10th, 
the  ASA  holds  its  annual  Board  of  Directors  meeting  and  budget  hearings. 
Here,  LEA  representatives  on  the  ASA  board  can  scrutinize  and  have  input 
regarding  the  proposed  budget. 

By  May  15th,  the  ASA  finalizes  the  budget  based  on  3oard  input  and 
submits  it  to  the  SEA.    During  the  inte/im  between  May  15th  and  August 
1st,  ASAs  have  the  option  of  amending  their  CO-SERs.    However,  these 
changes  must  be  in  the  form  of  increased  participation  in  approved  ASA 
services.    Previously  unused  services  can  be  requested  only  on  January 
15  th. 

On  August  1st,  the  ASA  must  file  Base  Contracts  (•-eflective  of 
agreed  upon  services  via  the  CC-SERs)  with  the  S1A;  ana,  up  to  30  days 
after  SEA  approval  of  these,  the  ASA  submits  Supplemental  Contracts 
(reflective  of  adjustments  to  Base  Contracts)  to  the  SEA.    By  September 
1st,  the  ASA  is  required  to  turn  4n  to  the  SEA  a  P-ogram  Report  and 
Evaluation  of  the  past  fiscal  year's  activities,    h  uionth  later,  it  all 
begins  again. 
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SERVICE  DELIVERY 
The  Evolution  of  and  Rationale  for  the  ASA 


The  ASA  owes  its  origin  to  a  state  legislative  enactment  (the 
Intermediate  School  District  Act)  authorizing  the  formation  of  inter- 
mediate school  districts.    Passed  in  1947,  the  act  was  aimed  at  enabling 
small  rural  school  districts  to  combine  their  resources  to  provide 
services  that  otherwise  would  have  been  uneconomical,  inefficient,  or 
unavailable. 

ASAs  were  intended  to  be  temporary  means  by  which  a  careful  transi- 
tion could  be  made  to  this  intermediate  district  framework.    Though  its 
purposes  were  similar  to  those  of  the  proposed  intermediate  uistricts, 
the  ASA  was  conceived  and  written  into  the  state  law  because  many  LEAs 
were  adamantly  opposed  to  intermediate  districts.    They  feared  their  own 
discretion  and  autonofny  would  be  threatened.    ASAs  were  a  bit  more 
palatable  since,  unlike  the  intermediate  districts,  they  could  not  own 
property  and,  thus,  could  not  invoke  eminent  domain,  nor  could  they  tax. 

Although  the  original  form  of  this  legislation  (i.e.,  mandatory 
intermediate  districts)  was  rejected,  an  amendment  allowing  two  or  more 
LEAs  within  a  supervisory  district  to  share  services  via  an  ASA-type 
arrangement  was  passed.    As  one  state  planner  put  it:    thi*  "created  [in 
effect]  a  hunger"  for  the  services  that  ASAs  could  provide.    This  oppor- 
tunity coupled  with  the  LEA  distaste  for  the  intermediate  district 
concept  started  ASAs  on  their  way  to  becoming  a  permanent  rather  than  a 
temporary  speck  on  the  state  organizational  map. 

Simpler  in  structure  and  less  autonomous  than  the  projected  inter- 
mediate districts,  the  ASAs  were  seen  by  citizens  as  worthy  of  being  an 
end  in  themselves,  not  merely  transitional  means.    Not  one  intermediate 
district  was  ever  formed;  in  1972  the  Intermediate  School  District  Act 
was  repealed.    Laws  relating  to  the  ASA,  however,  have  remained  on  the 
books.    Thus  the  ASA  has  developed  from  a  special-purpose,  temporary 
agency  into  a  formally  recognized  middle  or  intermediate  unit  in  the 
state's  public  educational  system. 

No  fewer  than  82  ASAs  were  in  existence  during  the  late  50s. 
Retirements  of  District  Superintendents/ASA  Directors  and  accompanying 
supervisory  district  consolidations  reduced  these  to  the  ^4  now  operating. 
This  consolidation  pattern  was  paralleled  in  scope  by  the  consolidation 
of  LEAs  that  occurred  so  quickly  that  by  the  mid-1 50s,  7500  LEAs  had 
shrunk  to  900.    While  consolidation  led  to  larger  numbers  of  students 
per  LEA,  rural  LEAs  were  still  not  able  to  offer  a  full  range  of  services. 
Thus,  the  ASAs  remained  virtually  indispensible. 

For  state  administrative  ease,  all  ASAs  are  coterminous  with  super- 
visory districts  which  have  been  in  existence  since  shortly  after  the 
turn  of  the  century.    At  the  time  ASAs  were  established,  District  Super- 
intendents were  also  made  responsible  for  directing  ASAs.    It  already 
has  been  noted  that  this  put  District  Superintendents/ASA  Directors  in 
an  obvious  role  conflict:    supervisors  of  the  very  LEAs  they  are  to 
assist.   One  wonders  if  the  state  didn't  anticipate  waves  of  resignations 


and  retirements  1n  the  wake  of  this  "our  man/the1r  man"  predicament  that 
the  District  Superintendents/ASA  Directors  found  themselves  in.  As 
vacancies  occurred,  the  SEA  Commissioner  exercised  his  legal  prerogative 
to  consolidate  the  supervisory  districts.    If  the  state's  overt  or 
hidden  agenda  included  consolidation,  its  wish  was  certainly  fulfilled. 

Table  4  shows  this  pattern  of  consolidation  across  a  39-year  period, 
during  which  208  supervisory  districts  have  become  44. 

Table  4 

Changes  In  Numbers  of  Supervisory  Districts/ASAs:  1933-1982 


Number  of  Number  of 

Supervisory  Area  Service 

Year                       Districts  Agencies  (ASAs) 

1933                           208  0 

1943                           190  0 

1953                             152  51 

1958                            121  82 

1963                              86  74 

1967                              62  59 

1970                              55  55 

1976                              45  45 

1982                              44  44 


In  the  Foothills  area,  eight  Supervisory  Districts  became  four;  and,  by 
1968,  one  district  with  two  boards!    Then,  in  1970,  one  unified  board 
was  formed. 

The  current  geographic  configuration  of  the  Foothills  ASA  is  some- 
what resistant  to  loaic,  however.    The  Director  apparently  tried  to 
persuade  the  state  to  establish  the  ASA  along  county  lines,  but  the 
state  elected  to  split  the  line  of  responsibility  across  county  lines; 
indeed,  the  Foothills  ASA  serves  LEAs  in  parts  of  .six  different  counties. 
Figure  3  is  a  map  of  the  Foothills  Supervisory  District.    One  notes  that 
within  this  s1x-count>  area,  the  ASA's  location  in  Brownsville  is  relatively 
central.    However,  LEAs  such  as  Hall  town  report  that,  at  times,  contact 
and  communication  with  the  ASA  is  hampered  in  part  by  the  distance 
factor. 

The  need  for  communication  between  the  ASA  and  its  component  LEAs 
is  better  understood  by  becoming  familiar  with  the  services  the  ASA 
provides  and  how  it  goes  about  the  business  of  providing  them.    We  begin 
by  describing  the  services  offered  in  special  education,  followed  by 
those  of  occupational  education,  and  the  CRSE. 

Special  Education:    Programs  and  Personnel 

Originally,  ASA  service  delivery  virtually  overlooked  the  handi- 
capped.   In  tiie  60' s,  accounting  and  itinerant  services  overshadowed 
special  education.    Howe/er,  concern  was  growing  nationally  regarding 
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Figure  3 

Foothills  Supervisory  District/ASA  Region 


the  rights  of  handicapped  persons  to  treatment,  and,  specifically,  the 
rights  of  handicapped  children  to  a  free  appropriate  public  education. 
In  the  early  '70s,  the  winds  of  a  federal  law  for  handicapped  children 
and  attendant  services  began  to  gust  across  the  state,  leading  legisla- 
tors to  pass  a  state  law  (the  precursor  to  Regulation  77)  mandating 
educational  services  for  handicapped  students.    Currently,  the  major 
services  offered  1n  Special  Education  by  the  ASA  in  response  to  Regula- 
tion 77  and  P.L.  g4-142  include: 


(a 
(b 

(c 


(d 
(e 
(f 

(g 


Special  education  resource  and  self-contained  classes; 

Psycho-educational  testing  and  referral  (for  further  diag- 
nosis) of  studer.wS  in  ASA  and  LEA  special  education  programs; 

The  Special  Education  Training  and  Resource  Center  (SETRC) 
which  provides  consultant  services,  materials,  training  and 
programs  to  teachers,  administrators,  parents  and  others 
Involved  with  the  education  of  handicapped  children; 

Counseling  of  teachers,  administrators,  other  school  personnel 
on  problems  related  to  hanaicapped  children; 

Rendering  advice  on  state  laws  and  regulations  (and  interpre- 
tations of  same)  with  regard  to  services  to  the  handicapped; 

Rendering  advice  and  assistance  in  obtaining  financial  assistance 
under  legislated  programs; 

Programs  and  presentations  regarding  special  education,  educa- 
tional testing  and  related  topics  to  PTA's,  school  faculties, 
civic  and  social  groups;  and 


(h)    Information  on  community  and  state  agencies  who  regularly 
serve  handicapped  children. 

Although  the  ASA  offers  these  services  to  all  component  LEAs, 
several  LEAs  have  chosen  to  provide  resource  programs  and/or  school 
psychological  services  themselves.    Table  5  shows  how  programs  are 
distributed  across  the  LEAs.    It  can  be  seen  that  14  LEAs,  which  do  not 
provide  their  own  Instructional  services,  have  ASA  classrooms  located  1n 
their  buildings.    Three  LEA-,  which  have  neither  an  ASA  nor  an  LEA 
program  housed  1n  their  buildings,  arrange  for  the  transportation  of 
their  handicapped  students  to  neighboring  LEAs  within  the  ASA.  Tiiree 
LEAs  arrange  tor  the  Foothills  ASA  to  cross-contract  with  the  neighboring 
Mountainside  ASA  so  that  handicapped  students  can  be  served  in  an  adjacent 
LEA  located  1n  the  Mountainside  Supervisory  District.    Three  of  the 
larger  LEAs  house  both  their  own  and  ASA  resource  rooms.    One  LEA  has 
its  own  resource  room  and  no  ASA  classrooms. 


With  regard  to  support  services,  four  LEAs  have  employed  their  own 
school  psychologists,  although  ^wo  of  these  LEAs  share  the  services  of 
one  of  these  psychologists.    Nineteen  share  ASA  speech/language  therapy 
services  and  six  share  the  services  of  the  Visual  Impairment  Itinerant 
teacher. 
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Table  5:    Distribution  of  ASA  and  LEA  Special  Education 
(SPED)  Personnel  Across  Component  LEAs 
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ASA  speda.  education  services  are-del ivered  under  the  conscientious 
and  watchful  eye  of  the  Director  of  Speda]  Education,  five  teams  of 
service  provider's,  a  cadre  o*  41  teachers,1  and  the  SETRC  training/consul- 
tation specialist.    The  Director's  role  has  been  described  and  descriptions 
of  the  roles  of  the  teams,  their  leaders  and  the  ~oles  and  functions  of 
P"A  teachers  will  follow  the  present  discussion  of  special  education 
p,  oo rams. 

Instructional  Programs  for  Handicapped  Students 

The  Foothills  ASA  employs  a  total  of  41  teachers  to  provide  direct 
special  education  services  to  415  ASA-served  students  in  the  supervisory 
district.    These  teachers  along  with  support  personnel  deliver  services 
that  are  non-categorical  in  nature.   Although  the  students  are  still 
classified  according  to  traditional  diagnostic  categories  '^ildly  mentally 
retarded,  learning  disabled,  emotionally  disturbed,  etc.),  they  a<e 
placed  in  non-categorical  programs  whose  titles  more  accurately  describe 
what  the  programs  do,  in  line  with  the  intent  of  Regulation  77. 

Classroom  personnel  are  distributed  across  the  followin  five 
programs:    (a)  Learning  Strategies  Resource  Rooms  (LSRRs),  (b)  Individ- 
ually Paced  Basic  Academic  Programs  (IPBAPs),  (c)  Individual  Academic 
Programs  Emphasizing  Behavioral  Adjustment  (IAP-BA),  (d)  Basic  Life 
Skills  (ELS),  and  (e)  Functional  Life  Skills  (FLS).    Table  6  summarizes 
ASA  enrollment  data  per  program. 

Learning  Strategies  Resource  Rooms.   These  classrooms  are  of  the 
non-categorical  resource  room  variety  serving  210  students— principally 
those  diagnosed  as  learning  disabled.    This  service  model  had  been  the 
primary  vehicle  for  serving  mildly  handicapped  students  by  providing 
part-time  (20  percent  of  the  week  to  50  percent  of  the  school  day) 
instruction  in  the  resource  rocm  and  mainstreamed  instruction  in  the 
regular  classroom.    Regulation  77  opened  the  door  for  the  non-categorical 
twist  to  this  resource  model  and,  ostensibly,  students  who  have  been 
classified  as  learning  disabled  or  mildly  reU.ded  are  placed  1n  such 
classes  by  LEA  staffing  committees  (the  full  operation  of  these  committees 
is  discussed  in  this  section  under  ..he  general  heading,  "Student  Staffing"). 
The  local  and  national  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  secondary  learning 
disabled  students  has  made  this  service  model  ev1  more  attractive. 

Fourteen  full-  and  part-time  resource  teachers  and  two  aides  are 
employed  to  run  the  LSRRs  in  12  of  the  21  component  LEAs  wUh  a  teacher-pupil 
ratio  of  1:17.5;  however,  at  any  one  time,  teachers  tyoically  work  with 
students  Individually,    in  addition,  four  of  the  LEAs  have  established 
their  own  resource  programs,  with  initial  assistance  from  the  ASA.  The 
remaining  four  LEAs  arrange  transportation  for  their  handicapped  stude^s 
to  adjacent  LEAf  that  house  their  own  or  ASA  programs.    The  Team  Leader 


The  number  41  Includes,  in  addition  to  the  35  ASA  teachers  shown  in 
Table  5,  other  teachers  not  located  in  LEA  facilities  and  thus  not 
listed  in  the  table. 
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Table  6 

BASIC  DATA  A" OUT  ASA  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
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(the  Master  Teacher)  consults  with  ASA  and  LEA  resource  teachers,  but 
supervises  only  the  ASA  resource  teachers.    In  parallel  fashion,  the 
Special  Education  Director  evaluates  only  the  ASA  resource  teachers. 
LEA  administrators  evaluate  LEA  resource  teachers. 

The  ASA's  LSRR  model  1s  typical  of  the  resource  room  model  nationally, 
as  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  '  iplicit  in  the  model.  Students 
spend  at  least  half  of  the  day  1n  regular  classrooms  and  may  spend  as 
much  as  80  percen"  of  the  week  1n  regular  education  programs.    In  a  few 
cases  instructional  focus  at  the  elementary  level  centers  on  basic 
skills  remediation;  while  at  the  secondary  level,  resource  teachers 
devote  much  of  their  time  to  tutoring  students  in  their  regular  curric- 
ulum subjects.   As  such,  some  Instructional  approaches  are  nou  consistent 
with  what  tie  name  of  the  program,  Learning  Strategies  Resou  .e  Room, 
implies.   However,  many  ot  the  LSRR  programs  do  abide  by  the  "strategies" 
approach  as  has  been  advocated  of  late  1n  the  literature— especially  for 
secondary  students  who,  many  believe,  need  to  learn  how  to  learn  rather 
thai'  receive  more  of  the  zme  1n  terms  of  remedial  ortutorlal  Instruction. 

Commensurate  with  the  resource  model,  of  course,  1s  malnstreaming— 
the  practice  of  placing  mildly  handicapped  students  1n  the  regular 
classroom,  ostensibly  facilitating  Instructional  and  social  Integration 
with  their  nonhandl capped  peers.    As  1n  any  school  organization,  the 
Foothills  resource  teachers  report  both  advantages  and  disadvantages  in 
the  model's  Implementation.    Instructional  and  social  Integration  can 
Improve  a  student's  self-image  and  social  competence.   This  advantage  is 
reported  not  ot.  y  by  ASA  teachers,  but  by  proponents  of  malnstreaming 
across  the  country.    However,  as  many  of  the  ASA  teachers  toll  us,  this 
socialization  advantage  is  predicated  on  the  degree  to  which  regular  and 
special  educators  communicate;  when  their  respective  interests  anu 
programmatic  activities  are  at  loggerheads,  a  number  of  outcomes  result- 
all  disadvantages  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  mainstreamed  student  is 
concerned. 

Generally,  an  obvious  disadvantage  can  be  a  disjointed  program  in 
which  the  student  does  little  1n  the  resource  room  that  relates  to  the 
regular  class,  and  thus  1s  put  1n  a  situation  some  call  "dumping"— 
malnstreaming  for  the  sake  of  the  requirement  that  the  student  spend  a 
portion  of  time  1n  the  regular  class.    In  these  cases,  regular  classroom 
teachers  resent  the  student's  presence  and  special  education  teachers 
resent  regular  classroom  teachers.    From  the  student's  perspective,  an 
overwhelming,  Incomprehensible,  no-win  situation  results. 

However,  the  smallness  of  many  of  the  Foothills  LEAs  actually 
reduces  the  likelihood  of  such  a  dire  situation.    In  most  cases,  both 
regular  educators  >nd  special  educators  are  aware  of  the  concerns  each 
brings  to  bear  on  the  malnstreaming  Issue.    Regular  teachers  perceive 
themselves  as  lacking  the  skills  to  work  and  cope  with  handicapped 
students,  even  given  the  national  and  local  emphasis  on  staff  development. 
Special  education  teachers  know  they  are  the  ones  upon  whom  the  onus 
lies  to  open  channels  of  communication.    Yet  even  with  such  awareness, 
neither  camp  is  fully  able  to  bring  about  a  resource  room  model  that 
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works  1n  practice  the  way  It  was  Intended.    Is  It  possible  that  the 
"mandate"  of  regular  class  placement  Itself  hinders  the  viability  of 
the  model  £o"fn;reqrau  students  successtu  iTyT 

Individually  Paced  Basic  Academic  Programs.   The  IP-BAPs  are  or.c  of 
four  types  of  self-contained  classrooms  created  1n  compliance  with 
Regulation  77.   The  Idea  behind  these  self-contained  programs  and  the 
LSRR  described  above  is  to  maximize  the  continuum  of  services  available 
to  handicapped  students.   Although  most  students  placed  in  IP-BAPs  are 
diagnosed  as  mildly  mental ly  retarded,  the  IP-BAPs,  like  the  LSRRs, 
technically  are  non-categor1cal .   Students  placed  1n  IP-BAPs,  regardless 
of  their  diagnostic  classification,  must  be  deemed  by  the  staffing 
committee  1n  their  home  LEA  as  needing  full-time  instruction  in  a  special 
education  classroom. 

Sixteen  full-  and  part-time  ASA  teachers  along  with  10  aides  comprise 
the  two  IP-BAP  teams,  each  led  by  an  ASA  school  psychologist.  These 
personnel  provide  direct  Instructional  services  to  136  students  1n  17 
classrooms*  Including  one  classroom  each  at  the  two  occupational  centers 
and  15  1n  seven  LEAs.   One  of  the  teachers  has  two  classrooms:  he 
teaches  at  the  Brownsville  LEA  1n  the  morning  and  the  Whitman  Occupational 
Center  in  the  afternoon.   None  of  the  LEAs  provides  Its  own  program; 
four  LEAs  transport  students  to  adjacent  LEAs  with  IP-BAPs.   The  teacher- 
pupil  ratio  1s  approximately  1:8;  and  the  adult-pupil  ratio  (Including 
aides)  is  approximately  1:5.   The  limit  w1t.1n  Regulation  77  is  1:12. 
Thus,  1n  terms  of  real  numbers,  ASA  staff-student  ratios  are  more  than 
acceptable. 

IP-BAP  Instruction  1s  geared  toward  basic  academic  and  social 
skills.   Teachers  emphasize  reading,  mathematics,  language,  and  career/ 
vocational  skills  all  1n  the  self-contained  setting.   Often,  they  arrange 
on  an  Individual  basis  for  students  to  attend  "-'isle,  homemaklng,  shop, 
art,  physical  education,  and  library,  as  well  as  some  academic  activities 
with  their  nonhandl capped  peers. 

Thus,  the  IP-BAP  classrooms  are  Intended  to  provide  students  with 
self-contained  Instruction  and  require  no  regular  classroom  Instruction 
1n  academic  areas.    However,  some  academic  ma1nstream1ng  does  take 
place.   One  ASA  staffer  Indicated  that  nearly  80  percent  of  th«»  IP-BAP 
students  do  receive  malnstreamed  instruction  1n  at  least  one  academic 
subject  area. 

One  would  expect  fewer  problems  with  this  self-contained  model, 
however.    It  does  not  require  academic  ma1nstream1ng,  and  hence  regular 
teachers  are  not  put  1n  the  position  of  working  with  students  whose 
learning  needs  they  perceive  as  beyond  their  own  Instructional  expertise. 
Instead,  1n  the  case  of  t!*e  IP-BAP  program,  regular  and  special  educators 
are  brought  together  out  of  choice.   Although  the  special  educator  still 

*5ome  iocai  programs  Serve  a  total  of  more  than  1?  students  by  arranging 
part-time  placements  so  that  a  given  teacher  works  with  more  than  12 
students  during  the  school  day,  yet  no  more  than  12  at  one  time. 
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must  open  the  door,  he  or  she  does  so  with  a  key,  not  a  mandate.  One 
regular  classroom  teacher  added  that  the  onus  is  not  completely  on  the 
special  educator.-  She  Indicated  that  the  significant  factors  predicting 
the  success  of  a  mainstream^  student  revolve  around  the  regular  educator's 
"sensitivity,  tolerance,  and  equilibrium." 

Individual  Academic  Programs  Emphasizing  Behavioral  Adjustment. 
IAP-BAs  are  the  second  type  of  self-contained  classroom.    Operational ly . 
they  tend  to  include  students  labeled  emotionally  disturbed  or  behavior- 
ally  disordered.    Four  teachers  and  three  aides  work  with  28  students  ir 
four  locations,  three  of  which  are  in  the  largest  LEA.    The  teacher-pupil 
ratio,  1:7,  1s  within  the  limit  of  1:10  set  by  Regulation  T.  .  The 
adult-pupil  ratio  is  1:4.    No  LEA  operates  its  own  IAP-BA  program. 
There  are  two  primary-level  programs,  one  intermediate,  and  one  secondary 
program.    The  student's  home  LEA  arranges  for  his/her  transportation  to 
the  class  appropriate  to  his/her  age. 

Programmatically,  emphasis  is  placed  on  academic  instruction  that 
parallels  that  of  the  regul*  *  curriculum.    Students  for  whom  all  of  the 
usual  attempts  at  behavior  management  have  been  exhajsted  typically  are 
referred  for  possible  special  education  services,    And,  diagnosed  as 
emotionally  handicapped,  these  students  are  placed  in  the  IAP-BA  program. 
The  low  teacher-pupil  ratio  1s  designed  to  permit  intensive  remediation 
of  behavioral  problems  and,  more  importantly,  the  teaching  of  new  behaviors 
that  reflect  more  appropriate  self-expression. 

One  of  the  IAP-BA  teachers  indicated  that  although  the  class  size 
limit"  1s  10,  five  1s  an  optimal  class  size.   These  are  students,  according 
tt  tt  ?  teacher,  who  have  been  through  the  discipline  mill,  and  the 
students'  home  districts  believe  they  need  a  "special  environment." 
Thus,  some  administrators  apparently  consider  the  program  one  of  "confine- 
ment" rather  than  promise. 

Yet,  the  management  of  mainstream  experiences  de^nds  upon  student 
needs  and  teacher  variables.   Within  a  climate  of  cooperation  IAP-BA 
teachers  carefully  orchestrate  mainstreaming  arrangements.    In  some 
cases,  mainstreaming  is  used  as  a  reward  for  good  behavior.    One  of  the 
five  students  in  the  secondary  program  is  mainstreamed  in  a  regular 
Earth  Science  class. 

The  Special  Education  Director  acts  as  the  IAP-BA  Team  Leader,  and 
although  he  spends  less  time  than  he  would  like  in  his  Team  Leader  role, 
the  Director  has  been  able  to  increase  his  "drrp-in"  visits  and  consultation 
activities  with  the  IAP-^A  teachers. 

Basic  Lire  Skills  and  Functional  Life  Skills.   The  Master  Teacher 
serves  as  the  Team  Leader  for  the  BLS  and  FLS  programs— the  tr.Ird  and 
fourth  types  of  self-contained  programs.    BLS  a. id  FLS  programs  serve 
moderately  retarded  and  severely/multiply  hand- capped  students,  respec- 
tively. 

The  BLS  program  serves  32  students  in  three  locations:    at  the 
Palmer  Center,  a  community  building  1n  Brownsville;  at  the  Carlton  LEA; 
and  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  a  self-contained  school  1n  the  Lafayette  LEA.  Five 
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teachers  and  two  aides  run  the  programs,  resulting  -"n  a  teacher-pupil 
ratio  of  a  little  over  1:6  and  an  adult-pupil  ratio  of  1:4.6— the  latter 
under  Regulation  77' s  requirement  of  1:12.   The  FLS  program  serves  nine 
students  with  two  teachers  and  three  aides.   One  FLS  program  is  located 
at  the  Lakeside  School,  whe  other  at  the  Spring  School.    The  resultant 
1:4.5  teacher-pupil  ratio  and  1:1.8  adult-pupil  ratio  are  under  the 
required  1:6,    All  BLS  and  FLS  programs  are  self-contained. 

The  BLS  program  stresses  Daslc  rudiments  of  arithmetic  and  survival 
vocabulary  skills  as  well  as  social  and  self-help  skills.  Secondary 
ievel  students  receive  pre-shel tered  and  sheltered  workshop  experiences 
through  ASA  and  ARC  collaborative  programs.    The  research  team  visi' 
one  BLS  classroom  in  which  the  students  were  engaged  in  purposeful 
object  sorting  and  assembly  activities.   The  teacher  Indicated  that 
although  many  of  these  tasks  are  preparatory,  she  occasionally  can  get  a 
contract  from  a  local  business  for  piece  work. 

The  FLS  program  stresses  basic  self-care  skills  and  self -Initiated 
communication.   The  severity  of  the  students'  handicaps  are  often  com- 
pounded by  physical  disabilities  such  as  cerebral  palsy  and  spina  bifida. 
Support  services  1n  the  way  of  occupational  therapists  and  physical 
therapists  are  available  from  a  regional  hospital  when  needed;  however, 
the  ASA  does  not  employ  full-time  physical  or  occupational  therapists. 

Support  Services  for  Handicapped  Students 

Si.pport  services  provided  by  the  ASA  Include:    (ay  schooi  psycho- 
log1c?1  services,  (b)  an  itinerant  teacher  of  the  v    ally  impaired,  (c) 
speech/language  and  hearing  services,  and  (d)  train.  4  and  consultation 
for  ASA  staff,  LEA  staff,  parents,  and  Board  of  Education  members, 
provided  by  the  Special  Education  Training  and  Resource  Center  housed  at 
the  ASA. 

School  Psychological  Services.    Three  of  the  LEAs  hire  the'r  own 
school  psychologists.   The  rest  share  the  services  of  twc  of  the  seven 
ASA  school  psychologists.    The  primary  responsibility  of  these  1r;dividuals 
1s  to  conduct  psycho-educational  testing,  usually  as  a  result  of  a 
referral.   As  will  be  described  later  in  this  section,  the  psychologist 
provides  the  necessary  data  from  psychological  tests  that  the  staffing 
committees  use  1n  determining  whether  to  place  a  student  in  a  special 
education  program  and,  if  so,  which  one.    In  addition,  the  psychologist 
function?  as  a  resource  for  teachers,  suggesting  management  and  Instruc- 
tional techniques  1n  much  the  same  manner  as  the  Master  Teacher. 

Itinerant  Teacher  of  the  Visually  Impaired.    The  itinerant  teacher 
of  the  visually  impaired  is  responsible  for: 

a.  Interpreting  the  needs  of  the  children  to  schc&l  administra- 
tors, nurses,  teachers,  and  parents. 

b.  Scheduling  and  conducting  Instructional  sessions  with  consi- 
deration toward  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the  child  within 
the  framework  o*  state  law  and  regulations  and  ASA  policies. 
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c.  Using  special  materials,  equipment  and  aids  made  necessary  by 
the  child's  handicapping  condition,  teaching  the  specific 
skills  needed  to  effectively  use  these  special  materials, 
equipment,  and  aids. 

d.  Developing  Individual  Educational  Plans  for  each  student. 

Students  with  whom  the  Itinerant  teacher  works  are  those  wh-,  meet 
one  of  the  two  following  criteria  as  specified  1n  Regulation  77: 

a.  Visually  Impaired  -  a  legally  blind  child  with  a  visual  capa- 
city of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye  with  the  best  correc- 
tion, or  a  field  of  vision  restricted  to  a  20  degree  arc. 

b.  Partially  Sighted  -  a  child  whose  visual  acuity  1n  the  better 
eye  with  best  correction  ranges  between  20/70  and  20/200, 
Including  those  children  who  can  still  function  capably  with 
their  residual  vision  and  who  have  a  medically  Indicated 
visual  loss  or  a  recurring  serious  medical  eye  problem  affect- 
ing acuity  and  operable  eye  diseases. 

Speech/Lana'iaqe  and  Hearing  Services.   Most  LFAs  share  ASA  speech/ 
language  therapists.   Therapists  worK  with  speech  Impaired  students  from 
two  to  five  times  a  week  for  30  minute  sessions.    Like  speech  impaired 
students,  hearing  Impaired  students  are  placed  1n  regular  programs  and 
receive  support  services  from  specialists  hired  according  to  needs  by 
LEAs.   The  ASA  has  no  hearing  specialists  on  board. 

Special  Education  Training  and  Resource  Center 

Sta*f  development  through  1nserv1ce  training  and  tht  iissemlnation 
of  resources  1s  provided  by  the  Special  Education  Tralnin   and  Resource 
Center  (SETRC).    This  SETRC  1s  one  of  a  state-wide  network  of  51  Centers 
funded  by  the  state's  Bureau  of  Program  development  (Office  for  Education 
of  Children  with  Handicapping  Conditions).   The  Idea  and  concept  for  the 
project  emerged  from  the  original  Instructional  Materials  Center  network 
1n  the  state.    In  operation  for  a  Hctle  over  10  years,  SETRC s  budget 
is  devoted  largely  to  training  "decision-makers,"  that  1s,  administrators, 
staffing  committee  members,  hearing  officers,  and  board  members;  and 
service  providers,  that  1s,  regular  and  special  teachers  and  parents. 
SETRC  services  include: 

a.  Training  -  Workshops  are  offered  on  a  variety  of  topics 
Including  sign  language,  advocacy,  behavior  management,  U  s 
and  regulations,  learning  and  teaching  styles,  and 
mainstreamlng  of  handicapped  children. 

b.  Library  -  A  library  of  Instructional  materials,  professional 
resources,  and  resources  for  parents,  1s  maintained. 

c.  Consultation  -  Consultative  services  Include:    special  educa- 
tion and  related  services  available  locally  for  the  handicap- 
ped, effective  curricula,  Information  about  computer  search 
requests,  and  current  laws  arl  regulations. 
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d.     Information  Dissemination  -  SETRC  distributes  a  bi-monthly 
newsletter,  brochures,  newsbriefs,  and  copies  of  state  laws 
and  regulations.   Materials  are  sent  to  Individuals  upon 
request. 

SETRC  personnel  at  the  state  level  train  decision  makers  to  better 
implement  the  tenets  of  Regulation  77  with  respect  to  the  staffing  of 
students,  due  process,  and  placement  practices.    Decision  makers  receive 
direct  tainlng,  that  1s,  they  are  trained  directly  by  the  state  level 
SETRC  staff. 

From  the  state  level  SETRC  perspective,  l^.al  service  providers 
(teachers,  parents)  receive  "Indirect"  training.    Here,  local  SETRC 
staff  use  content  and  material  developed  by  the  state  level  SETRC  office 
to  conduct  the  training.    Thus,  locals  are  trained  "Indirectly"  by  the 
state  level  SETRC  office  via  the  local  SETRC  staff.    Local  SETRC  staff 
are  trained  by  state  level  staff  to  deliver  the  prepackaged  content. 

Essentially,  training  needs  are  established  at  two  levels:  state 
and  local.   Of  the  nine  Foothills  SETRC  training  objectives,  seven  are 
mandated  statewide  needs,  while  two  are  locally-based.    From  the  state- 
wide perspective,  regular  education  1nserv1ce  needs  are  comprised  of  the 
perfunctory  "knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes."    Yet,  as  one  state 
department  official  told  us,  "attitudes"  are  the  key  need  in  terms  of 
regular  educators'  contributions  to  special  education. 

Most  of  the  training  1s  done  through  Instructional  modules  developed 
by  the  state  SETRC  office.   An  exemplar  module  woJd  Include  printed 
materials  pertinent  to  the  topic,  as  well  as  a  resource  bibliography  cf 
materials  and  resources  available  1n  the  local  SETRC  library. 

SETRC  and  local  colleges  collaborate  to  provide  training.  The 
colleges  provide  professors,  facilities,  and  credit;  SETRC,  the  content 
and  technical  assistance.    Studer  s  pay  tuition  on  a  credit  hour  basis. 
Credit  1s  available  on  an  1nserv1ce  basis,  i.e.,  credit  toward  graduated 
salary  steps,  or  on  an  access  basis,  I.e.,  for  anyone  Interested. 

Recently,  the  SETRC  network  has  taken  on  a  new  task.    An  interest- 
ing deployment/training  problem  has  arisen  over  the  past  several  years 
with  respect  to  teachers  of  visually  impaired  and  hearing  Impaired 
youngsters.    In  the  past,  these  students  we,*e  served  at  state  residential 
schools.    The  respective  populations,  however,  tended  to  be  high-func- 
tioning (I.e.,  average  or  bright  students  who  happened  to  have  a  sensory 
disability).    Lower- functioning  students  with  visual  and  hearing  disabili 
ties  (I.e.,  multiply  handicapped;     ulcally,  moderately  to  severely 
mentally  retarded  with  concomitant  ,isual  and/or  hearing  handicaps)  were 
housed  at  state  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded.  With  the  advent  of 
deinstitutionalization,  Regulation  77,  and  P.L.  94-142,  both  the  low-and 
h1gh-funct1on1ng  populations  have  taken  a  step  closer  to  the  mainstream: 
high- functioning  visually  Impaired  and  hearing  Impaired  students  are  now 
served  1n  their  local  districts  and  low- functioning  students  have  been 
moved  from  state  residential  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded  to  the 
state  schools  for  thfe  visually  Impaired  and  hearing  Impaired,  respective! 
T'ius,  we  find  a  classic  example  of  existing  expertise  located  in  the 


wrong  place.  Teachers  at  the  state  schools  for  the  visually  impaired  and 
hearing  impaired,  who  have  the  skills  to  teach  high-functioning  students, 
no  longer  work  with  them.    Instead,  they  now  teach  low-functioning 
students  for  whom  they  lack  the  necessary  skills  and  experience.  And, 
from  the  state's  perspective,  local  districts  are  lacking  the  expertise 
and  experience  to  work  with  the  high-functioning  students  for  whom  they 
are  now  responsible.   The  state  office  for  Education  of  Children  with 
Handicapping  Conditions  1s  aware  of  the  problem  and  1s  developing  a  plan 
to  prepare  the  teachers  at  the  state  schools  to  work  with  multiply 
handicapped  visually  and  hearing  impaired  students,  while  at  the  same 
time,  train  teachers  1n  the  local  districts  to  work  with  high-functioning 
sensorily  impaired  youngsters.  It  is  projected  that  the  SETRC  network 
will  play  a  major  role  in  orchestrating  the  necessary  training. 

Personnel  Configuration 

The  personnel  comprising  the  ASA  special  education  un<t  are:  the 
Director  of  Special  Education,  the  Master  Teacher,  14  full-  or  part-time 
resource  teachers,  27  full-  and  part-time  self-contained  classroom 
teachers,  one  Itinerant  teacher  of  the  visually  Impaired,  twc  echool 
psychologists,  11  speech/language  therapists,  and  20  full-  or  part-time 
teacher  aides. 

The  work  of  the  unit  1s  carried  out  primarily  by  f1ve  teams  define^ 
by  the  programs  each  team  provides.    The  director  heads  the  team  of  four 
teachers  who  work  with  emotionally  disturbed  students;  while  the  Master 
Teacher,  who  works  out  of  the  ASA^s  central  office  1n  Brownsville,  heads 
two  teams:    one  comprised  of  14  resource  teachers,  and  the  other  of  five 
teachers  of  trainable  mentally  retarded  (TMR)  and  two  teachers  of  severely- 
...ultlply  handicapped  (SMH)  students.    The  two  remaining  teams  are  each 
comprised  of  eight  teachers  of  educable  mentally  retarded  (EMR)  students. 
Each  1s  headea  by  an  ASA  school  psychologist. 

Each  team  meets  two  to  four  times  a  month  to  plan  activities  and 
once  a  month  with  all  other  teams  to  discuss  on-going  curriculum  projects, 
diagnostic  practices,  and  long-  and  short- term  problems  encountered  in 
delivering  sendees.   Team  leaders  meet  once  a  week  with  the  Special 
Education  Director.    It  appears  that  the  process  of  regular  get-togethers 
overshadows  any  specific  outcome  of  team  meetings.    Organizationally  the 
teams  are  Informal  and  no  activities  are  actually  required  from  an 
organizational  point  of  view.    The  teams  are  the  Director's  brain  child; 
they  are  designed  to  facilitate  communication  and  Indirectly  boost 
quality  rather  than  to  pursue  formal  organizational  goals.    From  the 
standpoint  of  continuity  of  curricula  and  the  facilitation  of  on-going 
communications,  most  te'ihers  believe  the  team  concept  works  well. 

Master  Teacher 

Among  the  responsibilities  of  the  Master  Teacher  are  the  following: 

a.  bi-weekly  visits  to  each  classroom; 

b.  training  c*  teacher  aides; 
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c.  curriculum  development; 

d.  professional  development  of  A1>A  teachers,  including  the  diag- 
nostic observation  of  the  teachers  and  on-site  training  involving 
consultation  and  modeling; 

e.  substitute  teaching. 

While  she  is  not  an  evaluator,  the  Master  Teacher  does  heln  teachers 
improve  on  their  techniques  and,  thus,  serves  as  a  valuable  resource.  As 
she  makes  her  rounds,  the  Master  Teacher  will  note  through  structured 
observations  any  weaknesses  particular  teachers  may  demonstrate.  In 
many  cases,  simple  verbal  prompts  on  her  part  ameliorate  th*»  problem. 
Sometimes,  she  models  the  appropriate  teaching  techniques.    In  other 
instances  she  will  arrange  to  substitute  for  a  day  so  the  classroom 
teacher  can  observe  another  teacher,  although  logistical  and  distance 
factors  sometimes  get  in  the  way.   Most  of  the  teachers  agree  that  when 
they  ask  for  help  this  method  of  skill  refinement  has  been  advantageous 
to  them.    The  Master  Teacher  is  well  liked  and  her  personality  as  well 
as  her  knowledge  serve  to  make  this  arrangement  effective. 

By  the  time  the  Director  conducts  the  formal  evaluation  of  a  teacher, 
these  "front-end"  procedures  should  have  taken  place.   The  Director 
holds  the  Master  Teacher  responsible,  whether  he  observes  exemplary  or 
deficit  teaching.    If  the  Master  Teacher  is  unsuccessful  in  improving  a 
teacher's  skills,  the  Director  then  consults  with  the  teacher  in  an 
effort  to  improve  his  or  her  performance. 

Other  ASA  Services 

We've  mentioned  that,  organizationally,  the  ASA  comprises  three 
service  areas:    special  education,  occupational  education  and  the  CRSE 
(educational  communications).    Following  is  a  description  of  the  occupa- 
tional education  and  rural  supplementary  education  services  Insofar  as 
they  Impinge  on  special  education. 

Occupational  Education 

There  are  two  locally-supported  occupational  education  centers  in 
the  Foothills  Service  area,  one  in  Hendrixson,  the  other  in  Whitman; 
both  serve  nandicapped  students.    Pre- vocational  and  vocational  preparation 
are  offered  in  the  following  areas:    (a)  agricultural  mechanics,  (oj 
automobile  mechanics,  (c)  building  construction,  (d)  conservation,  (e) 
food  services,  (f)  health  services,  and  (g)  office  occupations.  The 
major  program  goal  is  employability  for  students— nonhand .capped  and 
handicapped  alike. 

In  the  vernacular  of  the  occupational  education  program,  handicapped 
students  ars  referred  to  as  students  with  "special  needs."    High  function- 
ing special  needs  students  (secondary  EMR  students)  are  placed  1n  one  of 
two  program  options:   the  Diversified  Occupational  Program  or  the  Multi- 
Occupational  Program.   The  latter  stresses  a  "mainstreaming"  approach  in 
which  about  15-20  percent  of  these  high  functioning  special  needs  students 
in  occupational  education  programs  are  fully  Integrated  into  the  regular 
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occupational  programs  listed  above.   The  former  1s  more  restrictive,  yet 
also  Involves  some  Integration.    In  this  Diversified  Occupational  Program, 
the  remaining  80-85  percent  of  the  handicapped  students  are  exposed  to 
as  many  of  the  occupational  programs  as  1s  logistical ly  feasible.  While 
the  Diversified  Occupational  Program  stresses  exposure  to  a  variety  of 
work  settings,  the  Multi-Occupational  Program  provides  handicapped 
students  with  more  Intense  regular  occupational  training. 

Lower  functioning  (TMR)  students  are  provided  services  that  Involve 
a  collaborative  arrangement  between  the  ASA's  occupational  and  special 
education  areas.    Essentially,  ASA  special  education  teachers  at  the 
Whitman  Occupational  Education  Center  work  with  moderately  handicapped 
students  In  pre-sheltered  workshops  preparing  students  for  later  sheltered 
workshop  placement.   Although  many  of  the  work  activities  are,  as  one 
teacher  put  It,  "busy  work,"  the  teachers  are  able  to  arrange  some  piece 
work  for  pay.    Either  way,  the  jnajor  prc<]rammat1c  emphases  are  work 
habits  and  social  skills. 

Rural  Supplementary  Education 

In  1968,  the  ASA  was  funded  under  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  to  create  the  Center  for  Rural  Supplementary 
Education  (CRSE)  through  which  usage  of  educational  media  was  to  be 
developed  and  stimulated.   Special  education  came  to  the  forefront  1n 
the  early  '70s  relative  to  ASA  priorities.   However,  community  priori- 
ties cortlnue  to  hold  occupational  education  1n  first  place.   Thus,  the 
CRSE  ranks  third  among  the  three  program  thrusts  of  the  ASA.    This  fact, 
however,  does  not  negate  the  Importance  nor  the  excitement  that  are 
Imputed  to  current  CRSE  activities. 

The  CRSE  conducts  a  number  of  service  delivery  activities  under  the 
auspices  of  the  ASA,  1n  addition  to  Its  historic  mission,  I.e.,  films 
and  film  services.    In  the  last  decade  CRSE  has  developed  services 
Involving  educational  communications.    Educational  TV  programs  are 
distributed  via  closed  circuit  to  participating  LEAs.    Through  open 
channels,  educational  television  serves  14  communities.   Of  late,  the 
CRSE  has  begun  applications  of  microcomputer  technology  to  educational 
service  delivery. 

Educational  films/film  services.    The  ASA  through  its  CRSE  coll a- 
borates  with  nine  othe'*  ASAr  In  the  northwestern  tier  of  the  state  to 
maintain  a  film  library.   This  collaborative  arrangement  provides  access 
for  the  ASA's  20  component  districts  to  over  1600  films,  many  more  than 
any  one  ASA  could  provide  alone.   Upon  request,  the  CRSE's  van  delivers 
ind  retrieves  films  and  other  media  from  the  schools  each  day. 

Educational  communications.   The  backbone  of  the  educational  TV 
services  offered  by  the  Foothills  ASA  1s  the  TV  translator  system  and 
its  towers  (no  fewer  than  19)  that  serve  14  communities  as  well  as 
transmit  programs  to  local  school  districts.   This  translator  system  is 
technology's  answer  to  one  of  rural  America's  frequently  cited  barriers: 
terrain.    The  translator  redirects  the  typical  straight! ine  TV  signal  so 
that  it  literally  can  climb  and  descend  the  mountains.    In  addition, 
certain  ASA-based  pro^jims  are  fed  to  the  local  districts.   These  Include: 
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"Brain  Games,"  a  quiz  program  similar  to  the  General  Electric  College 
Bowl  1n  which  local  students  represent  their  schools  1n  competition  with 
one  another;  "What's  Up  Doc?",  an  ASA  editorial  program  in  which  the  ASA 
director  (who  has  a  Ph.D.  and  hence  qualifies  as  "Doc")  gives  periodic 
updates  about  the  ASA,  Its  programs,  and  its  current  activities;  and 
"Mountain  Update,"  a  news  program  anchored  and  reported  by  local  students. 
The  :'What's  Up  Doc?"  program  probably  is  as  useful  to  the  ASA  Director 
as  much  as  any  other  mode  1n  communicating  with  local  agencies.  And 
while  superintendents  1n  the  past  haven't  exactly  curled  up  in  front  of 
the  fire  to  watch  "What's  Up  Doc?",  they  have  begun  watching  1t  after 
hearing  about  the  other  two  shows  from  students  in  unpredictable  ways 
such  as  in  hallway  conversations,  and  the  like.    One  of  the  by-products 
of  these  other  two  shows  is  the  identity  they  foster  for  the  LEAs  whose 
students  participate. 

Microcomputer  applications.    ASA  personnel  are  just  beginning  to 
develop  instructional  applications  of  the  burgeoning  microcomputer 
industry.    Administratively,  this  ASA  has  already  Incorporated  these 
computers  Into  the  paperwork  management  system.    However,  with  respect 
to  instructional  applications,  hardware  capacity  and  availability  seem 
to  have  outrun  the  necessary  software. 


Identification  and  Processing  of  Handicapped  Students 

The  process  of  Identifying  and  processing  students  believed  to  be 
handicapped,  or  who  qualify  as  such,  1s  engineered  by  a  standing  Committee 
on  the  Handicapped  (COH),  one  of  which  exists  1n  each  of  the  21  LEAs. 
It's  composition  1s  standard:    principal  (assistant  superintendent), 
psychologist,  guidance  counselor,  referring  teacher,  special  education 
teacher,  parent,  and  physician.    Typically,  an  actual  meeting  does  not 
Include  all  of  these  individuals.    The  COH  finds  1t  easier  to  involve 
parents  of  elementary  students  than  parents  of  secondary  students. 
Overall,  about  half  of  the  parents  attend  the  Phase  I  and  Phase  II 
components  of  the  process.    Each  LEA,  however,  appoints  as  a  standing 
member  a  parent  who  will  represent  the  Interests  of  the  particular 
handicapped  student  and  his/her  parents.    Thus,  the  representation  of  a 
parental  perspective  1s  ensured  Indirectly.    If  requested,  the  school 
nurse  serves  1n  Heu  of  the  physician.    In  certain  cases,  and  given  72 
hours'  prior  notice,  an  LEA  can  arrange  for  a  physician  to  attend.  But 
in  the  main,  his/her  presence  on  the  docket  1s  one  of  paper-compliance 
rather  than  actual  attendance. 

Typically  the  guidance  counselor,  psychologist,  or  resource  room 
teacher  serves  as  the  chairperson  of  the  COH. 

Regulation  77  requires  that  the  development  of  the  Individualized 
Educational  Program  be  carried  out  1n  two  phases,  the  first  of 

which  places  the  COH  wnalrperson  in  the  leadership  role.    In  Phase  I, 
the  COH  determines  (a)  the  need  for  special  education,  (b)  the  most 
appropriate  special  education  program,  and  (c)  the  personnel  and/or 
agency(ies)  responsible.    For  example,  upon  the  COH's  determination  of 
the  existence  of  a  handicapping  condition,  Its  Phase  I  staffing  sets 
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forth  the  learning  needs  of  the  student. and  recommends  placement  fn  one 
of  the  program  options:    learning  strategies  resource  room,  or  one  of 
the  four  self-contained  classroom  arrangements. 

Although  1t  may  be  clear  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  testing  and 
adaptive  behavior  data  that  a  student  has  a  high  likelihood  of  being 
mildly  retarded,  the  specification  of  programming  (I.e.,  self-contained 
vs.  resource  classroom)  Ideally  should  be  based  on  specific  academic  and 
social  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  not  the  EMR  label  jjer  se.    Under  the 
precursor  law  guidelines,  Phase  I  staffing  decisions  were  more  cut  and 
dried.    For  example,  1f  a  student  exhibited  school -related  behaviors 
leading  to  the  label:    learning  disabilities,  s/he  would  be  placed  1n  a 
resource  program.    However,  Regulation  77  requires  the  COH  to  consider 
four  broad  criteria  relative  to  a  subsequent  program  placement:  (a) 
academic  achievement,  (b)  social  development,  (c)  physical  development, 
and  (d)  behavior  and  physical  managemant  needs.    Programming  depends 
less  on  the  diagnostic  label  than  on  the  student's  relative  strengths 
and  weaknesses  across  these  criteria. 

The  IEP's  development  1s  then  continued  in  Phase  II  and  1s  the 
responsibility  of  the  special  education  teacher.   At  this  point,  the 
special  education  teacher,  the  parent,  and,  1f  appropriate,  the  regular 
classroom  teacher,  develop  short-term  objectives,  subordinate  behavioral 
objectives,  and  day-to-day  lesson  plans  based  upon  the  educational  needs 
and  goals  specified  during  Phase  I.    Schedules  and  procedures  for  short-term 
evaluation  are  specified.   The  IEP  as  a  whole  is  reviewed  annually  and 
re-evaluat1ons  of  the  student  by  the  local  COH  must  be  conducted  every 
three  years. 

Following  are  summaries  of  the  Regulation  77  referral  and  placement 
policies  Implemented  locally.    Also  Included  are  due  process  steps  set 
forth  in  stata  policy  for  the  proterMon  of  the  handicapped  student  and 
his  or  her  parents. 

Referral  and  Admission  of  Pupils  Into  Special  Education  Programs 

Referral  of  a  student  suspected  of  having  a  handicapping  condition 
1s  Initiated  through  a  written  referral,  usually  on  the  part  of  a  regular 
classroom  teacher,  to  the  COH.    No  more  than  five  days  after  the  referral, 
the  COH  chairperson  mu«t  notify  the  student's  parent  who  then  must  give 
the  COH  written  consent  to  conduct  a  pre- placement  evaluation. 

Pre-placement  Evaluation.    After  consent  has  been  given,  the  COH 
gathers  existing  physical  and  psychological  information,  a  social  case 
history,  current  Immunization  and  medication  records,  and  academic 
achievement  Information.    Upon  collection  and  review  of  these  items,  the 
COH  determines  1f  or  wfcat  additional  data  are  needed  and  whether  the 
home  LEA  or  the  ASA  could  provide  the  appropriate  program  should  such 
services  be  necessary.    If  further  evaluation  is  needed,  the  COH  again 
requests  written  consent  from  the  parent. 

Evaluation  and  Placement.  Given  that  consent,  the  COH  arranges  for 
the  necessary  evaluations,  and  based  on  their  results,  determines  provi- 
sionally whether  or  not  a  handicapping  condition  exists.    If,  in  the 
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opinion  of  the  COH,  a  handicapping  condition  exists,  the  parent  is  sent 
a  written  invitation  and  contacted  by  phone  by  the  COH  chairperson  to 
attend  Phase  I  of  the  IEP  process.    Both  parents  are  asked  to  meet  with 
the  COH  to  discuss  the  evaluation,  long-term  goals  and  objectives,  and 
the  program  options.    The  COH  then  recommends  the  appropriate  placement 
to  the  LEA  School  Board.    At  this  juncture  Phase  I  of  the  IEP  has  been 
completed.    Its  steps  and  those  of  Phase  II  are  summarized  below. 

Development  of  the  Individualized  Education  Program 

The  process  of  developing  IEPs  for  handicapped  students  is  sequenced 
according  to  the  following  steps: 

a.  Referral  of  a  pupil  thought  to  be  educationally  handicapped  to 
the  COH; 

b.  Evaluation  of  a  pupil  by  the  school  psychologist  to  determine 
eligibility,  classification,  and  educational  needs; 

c.  Recommendation  by  the  Committee  on  the  Handicapped  to  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  provision  of  special  education 
programs  and  services  to  the  pu^;l  (IEP-Phase  I); 

u.     Arrangement  for  the  pupil's  entrance  and  continued  assessment 
in  the  recommended  educational  settings; 

e.  A  Planning  Conference  for  the  completion  of  the  IEP  (IEP-Phase 
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f .  IEP  Implementation  and  Annual  Review. 

Three  stages  in  the  sequence  of  events  must  be  completed  within  30 
school  days  each: 

a.  The  time  period  from  the  date  a  referral  is  received  by  the 
district  to  the  COH's  recommendation  for  the  particular  special 
education  program  may  not  exceed  30  school  days. 

b.  The  time  period  from  the  date  of  the  COH's  recommendations  to 
the  Board  of  Education  to  the  date  upon  which  special  programs 
and  services  begin  may  not  exceed  30  school  days. 

c.  The  time  period  from  the  date  of  the  child's  entry  into  special 
education  to  the  completion  of  Phase  II  of  the  IEP  in  a  planning 
conference  may  not  exceed  30  school  days. 

Phase  I  of  the  IEP  forms  the  basis  for  the  COH's  recommendation  to 
the  LEA  Board  for  program  placement  for  a  student  with  a  handicapping 
condition.    Within  30  days  after  referral,  the  following  components  must 
be  specified: 

a.     Present  Levels  of  Educational  Performance  relative  to: 

1.  Achievement/Learning  Rate. 

2.  Social  Development. 


3.  Physical  Development. 

4.  Management  Needs  in  the  Classroom. 

b.  Diagnostic  Classification  (LD,  EMR,  etc), 

c.  Annual  Goals. 

d.  Special  Programs  and  Services:    Extent  of  participation  in 
regular  and  occupational  education,  where  appropriate. 

e.  Special  Class  Size,  if  appropriate, 

f.  Specialized  or  Adapted  Equipment. 

« 

g.  Alternative  Testing  Techniques. 

h.  Projected  date  for  initiation  of  services,  amount  of  time  per 
day  and  date  for  review  of  pupil's  status. 

During  the  next  30  days:    (a)  the  Board  of  Education  acts  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  COH,  (b)  Phase  I  of  the  IEP  and  other  information 
relevant  to  program  preparation  for  the  child  are  transmitted  to  the 
designated  special  education  teacher,  (c)  parental  consent  for  the 
initial  provision  of  special  education  is  sought  by  the  COH,  and  (d)  the 
student  enters  the  recommended  program  for  continued  assessment  and 
evaluation  pertinent  to  the  development  of  Phase  II  of . the  IEP. 
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During  the  final  30  days:    (a)  the  student  has  begun  to  receive  the 
approved  special  education  programs  and  services,  (b)  the  personnel 
providing  special  education  assess  the  specific  instructional  needs  of 
the  pupil  in  the  class,  (c)  the  planning  conference  is  conducted  to 
complete  Phase  II,  and  (d)  the  IEP,  with  Phase  II  completed,  is  for- 
warded to  the  COH. 

Phase  II  of  the  IEP  is  developed  at  a  planning  conference  conducted 
within  30  days  of  the  time  a  student  enters  a  special  education  program 
and  is  reviewed  at  least  once  a  year  thereafter.    The  Phase  II  written 
document  is  based  upon  the  Phase  I  long-term  goals  and  objectives  and 
includes:    (a)  a  statement  regarding  short-term  instructional  or  beha- 
vioral objectives,  consistent  with  annual  goals,  and  (b)  appropriate 
objective  criteria,  evaluation  procedures  and  schedules  for  determining 
if  objectives  are  being  met.    The  teachers  who  provide  the  special 
education  bear  the  responsibility  for  generating  these  objectives  and 
criteria.    In  the  case  of  occupational  education  services,  the  special 
education  teachers  at  the  two  occupational  education  centers  prepare 
Phase  II  of  the  IEP  insofar  as  academic  work  is  concerned. 

The  home  LEA's  COH  must  afford  all  parties  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  planning  conference.    If  the  parent  or  other  parties 
at  the  conference  need  an  interpreter,  the  district  must  provide  one. 
There  is  no  requirement  in  statute  or  regulation  for  a  parents  signature 
on  the  IEP  document.    This  ASA,  however,  does  require  that  parents  sign 
a  form  documenting  their  participation  at  the  Phase  II  planning  conference. 
The  conference  may  be  conducted  without  the  parent  present;  however,  the 
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parents  must  be  notified  five  days  in  advance  of  their  opportunity  to 

attend  the  conference.    If  it  1s  not  possible  for  the  parent(s)  to 

attend,  other  alternatives  such  as  individual  or  conference  telephone 
discussions  must  be  attempted. 

Review 

The  annual  review  1s       view  of  the  status  of  each  student  Identi- 
fied as  having  a  handlcapp   j  condition,  conducted  by  the  COH  at  least 
once  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  continuation,  change,  or 
termination  of  the  existing  program.    The  projected  date  of  the  review 
of  the  students  need  for  services  is  designated  in  Phase  I  of  the  IEP. 
It  1s  the  date  on  which  a  COH  plans  to  review  the  students  status, 
barring  any  unforeseen  circumstances  which  might  require  a  change  in  the 
date  of  review. 

Parent  Participation  and  Procedures  Ensuring  Their  Right  to  Due  Process 

Because  of  the  general  history  of  the  lack  of  parent  participation 
in  the  referral,  Identification,  and  IEP  development  processes,  the  SEA 
established  stringent  parental  participation  requirements.  Essentially, 
the  COH  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  parent: 

a.  Is  notified  of  the  referral; 

b.  Is  contacted  in  the  event  of  questions  or  a  need  for  more 
information; 

c.  Decides  whether  or  not  to  give  written  consent  for  the 
preplacement  evaluation  if  the  child  is  being  evaluated  for 
the  first  time; 

d.  Decides  whether  or  not  to  request  the  physician1 s  attendance 
at  the  COH  meeting  at  which  the  child  is  discussed;  and  that 
the  request  is  made  in  accordance  with  district  procedures; 

e.  Participates  1n  the  COH  meeting  by  providing  information  about 
the  child; 

f.  Is  notified  of  the  COH  recommendation  to  the  LEA  Board  of 
Education; 

g.  Reads  the  notice  of  *he  Committee's  recommendation  and 
contacts  the  COH  for  answers  to  questions  or  further 
information; 

h.  Is  notified  of  the  Board's  approval  of  the  CCri  recommendation; 

i.  Decides  whether  or  not  to  give  written  consent  so  that  the 
child  can  receive  special  education  services; 

j.     Is  notified  of  the  Phase  II  planning  commence  whicn  is  held 
at  a  mutually  agreeable  date,  time  and  place; 
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k.     Participates  in  the  IEP  Phase  II  planning  conference. 

At  the  outset  of  the  referral  process,  the  parent  must  be  notified 

in  writing  that  evaluative  information  is  being  sought.    This  notice,  as 

mentioned,  must  be  sent  within  five  days  of  the  COH's  receipt  of  a 
referral  and  must  include: 

a.  A  description  of  the  proposed  evaluation  and  the  uses  to  be 
made  of  the  information. 

b.  A  request  for  parental  consent  for  such  evaluation. 

c.  A  statement  of  the  parents1  right  to  request  the  presence  o* 
the  school  physician  at  the  COH  meeting  at  which  their  child 
will  be  discussed. 

d.  The  date,  time  and  location  of  the  mee4*ng  at  which  the  parent 
may  participate  in  the  development  of  IEP  Phase  I. 

e.  A  statement  of  the  right  to  be  accompanied  at  the  COH  meeting 
by  such  individuals  as  the  parent  may  desire  including  an 
attorney. 

The  parent  must  also  be  notified  of  the  COH  recommendation  for 
special  education  program,  placement  and/or  services.    This  notice  must: 

a.  Describe  the  recommendation  in  detail. 

b.  Specify  the  test  or  reports  upon  which  the  recommendation  is 
based. 

c.  State  that  the  school  files,  records  and  reports  pertaining  to 
the  pupil  will  be  available  to  the  parent  for  inspection  and 
interpretation. 

d.  Describe  in  detail  the  right  to  obtain  a  hearing  if  there  are 
objections  to  the  recommendations. 

e.  Indicate  that  the  parent  or  legal  guardian  shall  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  an  independent  evaluation  and  include 
names,  addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of  appropriate  public 
and  private  agencies  where  such  services  may  be  obtained. 

f.  Indicate  that  the  parent  or  guardian  may  be  able  to  obtain 
free  or  low-cost  legal  or  other  relevant  services,  at  no 
expense  to  the  district,  and  include  names,  addresses  and 
telephone  numbers  of  such  services. 

g.  Indicate  that  while  any  proceedings  are  pending,  unless  other- 
wise agreed  upon,  the  pupil  shall  remain  in  the  current  place- 
ment. 
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h.     Request  parental  consent  to  the  provision  of  special  programs 
and  services  for  pupil s  entering  special  education  for  t*ie 
first  time. 

The  parents  must  also  be  notified  prior  to  the  Phase  II-IEP  planning 
conference  and  the  annual  review,  and  of  the  final  LEA  Board  the  COH 
recommendation. 

Even  with  s'jch  an  elaborate  mechanism,  about  half  of  the  handicapped 
students'  parents  Invited  to  participate  do  not.    According  to  one 
parent,  the  ASA,  through  the  COH  members  employed  by  them  (usually  the 
psychologist  and  special  education  teacher),  makes  every  effort  to 
apprise  parents  that  helo  for  their  children  depends  largely  on  their 
participation  1r;  the  process.    These  efforts,  including  home  visits,  are 
laudable;  but,  1n  general,  parents  participate  in  programmatic  matters 
at  a  less  than  oeslrable  rate.    Many  factors  influence  the  overall 
degree  of  parent  participation.    These  Include  the  particular  phase  of 
the  IEP  that  1s  being  developed.    Usually  there  1s  more  participation  in 
Phase  II.   Also,  the  LEA  Itself  1s  an  Influence  since  some  have  historically 
had  better  contact  with  parents  than  have  others.    In  any  event,  the 
COH,  like  the  IEP  committees  1n  other  states,  itself,  can  initiate 
procedural  due  process  by  requesting  a  hearing.    According  to  one  of  the 
ASA's  school  psychologists  and  the  Special  Education  Director,  there 
have  been  three  Impartial  hearings  requested  during  their  tenures  with 
the  agency;  all  have  been  Initiated  by  parents. 

Staffing  of  Handicapped  Students  in  the  Occupational  Education  Program 

An  "interface  committee,"  comprised  of  the  special  and  occupational 
education  teachers,  the  principal  of  the  particular  occupational  center, 
and  a  team  leader,  is  formed  for  each  special  education  student  to 
facilitate  his/her  progress  through  the  occupational  program. 

Staffing  procedures  related  to  pre-vocat1onal  and  vocational  educa- 
tion for  handicapped  students  Involve  the  coordinated  work  of  the  inter- 
face committee  and  the  LEA-based  COH.  This  is  usually  accomplished  by  a 
liaison  person  who  smoothes  the  communication  between  the  committees  and 
amplifies  the  programmatic  goals  of  the  IEP  within  the  vocational  setting. 
Typically  this  liaison  person  is  the  team  leader  or  the  special  education 
teacher  at  one  of  the  two  occupational  centers. 

The  Context  of  Collaborative  Relationships 

In  this  state,  70  to  80  percent  of  the  people  live  on  5  to  10 
percent  of  Uie  land  area.    The  remaining  20  to  30  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion 1s  dispersed  over  the  remaining  90  to  95  percent  of  the  land.  In 
the  years  preceding  the  development  and  inception  of  the  ASA  concept 
there  were  no  comprehensive  state-wide  services.    Educational  service 
equity  was  evidently  lacking.    In  those  areas  where  particular  effects 
of  inequities  were  intolerable,  school  consolidations  resulted. 

Following  the  establishment  of  ASAs  in  1948,  local  schools  saw  the 
possibility  for  an  organizational  solution  to  the  demands  for  educational 
services  that  were  equitably  distributed.    However,  services  particularly 
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addressed  to  the  handicapped  were  delayed  for  another  25  years.    By  the 
time  the  precursor  to  Regulation  77  was  passed  by  the  state  legislature 
in  1974,  non-metropolitan  schools  had  responded  sporadically  and  incon- 
sistently to  the  needs  of  these  children  and  youth.    In  areas  where 
strong  advocacy  was  present,  responses  were  more  frequent  and  substantive. 
During  1974,  the  state's  precursor  legislation  took  hold  and  local 
responses  became  more  consistent--and  more  dependent  on  ASAs.    The  press 
for  collaborative  action  grow. 

There  are  of  course  a  variety  of  incentives  and  disincentives  for 
such  cooperation.    The  major  incentive  is  clearly  fiscal.    While  some  of 
the  member  LEAs  in  the  Foothills  ASA  lave  moved  to  operate  their  own 
programs  (usually  with  original  stimulation  and  assistance  from  the 
ASA),  most  local  superintendents  are  convinced  that  it  is  cheaper  for 
the  ASA  to  develop  and  maintain  a  program  than  for  individual  LEAs  to  do 
so  (?1 though  they  would  probably  argue  that  LEA-maintained  programs 
would  be  as  good).   A  further  major  incentive  is  the  press  coming  from 
the  SEA  for  collaboration,  a  force  that  can  be  easily  channeled  and 
focused  because  of  the  dual  nature  of  the  ASA  Director/District  Superin- 
tendent post.    The  SEA  1s  charged  to  monitor  the  special  education 
programs  of  the  LEAs,  and,  given  the  organizational  arrangement  ot 
coterminous  ASAs  and  state  supervisory  districts,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  LEA  is  more  likely  to  be  found  in  compliance  if  the  ASA  provides  its 
students  with  special  education  services  than  if  it  provides  those 
services  itself.    Thus,  both  fiscal  and  political  incentives  for  colla- 
boration are  strong. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  LEA  also  has  some  good  reasons  for  remaining 
outside  the  ASA  structure.    Chief  among  these  is  the  fear  of  decreased 
local  autonomy.    History  reveals  a  steady  decline  in  local  autonomy,  as 
for  example,  because  of  the  press  for  district  consolidation.    The  ASA 
Director  indicated  that  each  of  the  area's  towns  has  its  own  "ethnic 
flavor."    He  added  that  the  need  for  identity  coupled  with  the  natural 
geographic  barriers  of  the  region  have  made  past  school  consolidations 
untenable.    When  churches,  post  offices,  ana  other  foci  for  local  identity 
close,  what  else  is  left  but  the  schools?    It  is  likely  that  some  residents 
feel  that  as  the  school  goes,  so  goes  the  community. 

Another  disincentive  is  the  tendency  for  the  local  communities  to 
see  then..  Ives  as  having  been  inequitably  treated.    They  feel  that  the 
state's  educational  policies  are  unreasonable.    The  laws  seem  to  demand 
equity  in  the  services  that  must  be  provided,  but  are  perfectly  tolerant 
of  the  differences  in  local  ability  to  pay  for  them.    Does  joining  the 
ASA  help  to  overcome  this  inequity?    If  not,  why  do  it? 

ASA  special  education  teachers  themselves  can  act  as  an  incentive 
or  a  disincentive  for  collaboration.    Whether  they  are  liked  and  seen  as 
effective  by  their  regular  colleagues  are  important  factors  in  the 
acceptability  of  a  collaborative  arrangement  that  depends  on  them.  ASA 
teachers  who  are  effective,  well -liked,  and  stable  members  of  the  com- 
munity will  be  wanted  by  the  local  agency,  but  those  who  are  seen  as 
ineffective,  or  who  are  not  well  liked  or  not  perceived  as  stable  community 
residents,  will  not.    They  will  be  shut  out  of  the  building  pecking 
order.    The  community  will  at  best  be  tolerant,  and  at  worst,  rejecting 
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of  them.  .  As  such,  ASA  teachers  can  personify  the  intrusion  of  a  meddling 
state  department.    Eventually  these  teachers  will  resign,  move,  or  be 
released.    In  all  events,  ASA  teachers  can  discourage  or  enhance  colla- 
boration.   They  are  the  ASA's  most  visible  element. 

These  incentives  and  disincentives  can  interact  in  a  synergistic 
way.    The  needs  for  autonomy  in  a  given  community  help  to  mold  local 
political  Issues  and  resulting  school  policies.    These  factors  in  turn 
interact  with  how  ASA  jpedal  educators  are  perceived  and  treated.  And 
how  special  education  teachers  "read"  and  respond  to  the  climate  created 
by  these  other  cultural  and  political  issues  in  turn  Influences  the 
intensity  with  which  those  issues  are  regarded.    These  are  pervasive, 
continually  changing,  :ymb1otic  influences  on  the'nature  of  LEAs  as 
collaborative  partners—among  themselves  and  with  the  ASA. 

LEA/ASA  Relationships 

LEA/ASA  relationships  are  characterized  by  endeavors  involving 
occupational  education,  the  CRSE,  and  special  education,  including  its 
SETRC  project.    Because  the  ASA  is  competently  orchestrated,  these 
relationships  tend  to  benefit  special  education  by  providing  quality 
educational  programming. 

Occupational  Education.    The  Whitman  and  Hendrixson  Occupational 
Educational  tenters  se/ve  as  sites  for  the  vocational  preparation  of 
students  who  Intend  to  learn  a  skill  or  trade.    Nearly  600  students, 
handicapped  and  non-hand1capped,  of  the  component  LEAs  were  enrolled  at 
the  two  occupational  centers  and  received  training  during  the  1981-82 
school  year. 

CRSE.    CRSE  provides  the  LEAs  with  film  and  media  services  as  well 
as  TV  programs.    This  relationship  is  well  entrenched,  is  supported  by 
adequate  resources,  and  benefits  from  ASA  collabc    tion  with  nine  other 
ASAs  1n  the  region.    CRSE  also  uses  its  television  production  capabilities 
to  provide  viewers  in  the  area  with  Information  on  programs  and  facilities 
for  the  handicapped,  as  well  as  a  child-find  mechanism,  although  the 
requirements  for  such  efforts  have  been  rescinded  by  the  state. 

Special  Education.    The  relationships  between  the  ASA  and  the  LEAs 
are  not  easily  classified.    Their  nature  seems  tc  depend  upon  idiosyn- 
c.atic  historical  and  demographic  features  of  the  LEAs  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  on  more  general  factors.    Several  examples  will  illustrate 
the  point. 

North  Snowcourt  and  the  Foothills  ASA,  16  miles  apart  on  the  map, 
have  collaborated  closely  to  increase  that  LEA's  feeling  of  involvement 
with  the  ASA's  Learning  Strategies  Resource  Room  and  the  Individually 


*This  does  not  Imply  that  no  active  child-find  activities  occur. 
The  school  nurse,  in  his/her  role  in  screening,  can  refer  school 
aged  children  to  the  CCH. 


Paced  Basic  Adademlc  Program  operated  there.    The  North  Snowcourt  Super- 
intendent feels  that  the  programs  operated  in  his  LEA  by  the  ASA  owe 
their  high  quality  to  the  nature  of  this  collaboration,  which  is  close 
and  supportive.    Yet,  despite  this  close  relationship,  North  Snowcourt 
provides  none  of  its  own  special  education  services,  electing  instead  to 
provide  them  through  the  ASA. 

The  situation  in  Brownsville,  withir:  whose  limits  the  ASA  is  itself 
located,  is  different.    Here,  ownership  of  the  programs  has  changed 
hands  several  times  depending  on  prevailing  economics.    The  Brownsville 
Superintendent  wants  to  run  his  own  resource  rcom  when  there  is  a  high 
enough  prevalence  of  mildly  handicapped  students  to  make  local  operation 
economically  feasible.    When  this  prevalence  decreases,  he  must  draw  in 
students  from  other  LEAs  in  order  to  maintain  the  program.    Since  the 
ASA  can  serve  as  broker  for  transportation  among  several  LEAs  and  provide 
materials  and  supplies,  it's  more  prudent  to  have  them  provide  the 
prograr. 

In  Georgetown,  8  miles  east  of  Brownsville,  yet  another  situation 
obtains.    The  LEA  has  decided  not  to  take  over  the  resource  room  even  if 
it  *4ere  to  be  financially  advantaged  to  do  so.    Anticipating  program 
reductions,  Georgetown  feels  that  if  economic  conditions  force  them  to 
cut  bacK  (a  contingency  they  view  as  likely),  the  resource  room  teacher 
is  the  ASA's  responsibility,  not  Georgetown's.    Since  ASA  teachers  enjoy 
tenure  provisions  but  Georgetown  teachers  do  not,  Georgetown  believes  it 
is  safer  to  allow  the  ASA  to  run  the  classroom. 

Thus  we  see  that  a  variety  of  very  idiosyncratic  factors  influence 
the  local  decision  about  whether  and  how  to  cooperate  with  the  ASA  for 
special  education  services.    Some  wish  to  enhance  their  local  feelings 
of  pride,  autonomy,  and  ownership;  some  see  ASA  as  a  means  to  balance 
fiscal  contingencies;  some  see  it  as  a  personnel  protection  mechanism. 

SETRC.    Perhaps  the  mos*  effective  collaborative  mechanism  is  the 
SETRC  project.    While  SETRC  training  workshops  deliver  content  concerning 
special  education  topics,  its  target  audiences  are  general  as  well  as 
special  educators,  parents  as  well  as  professional s,  and  board  members 
as  well  as  administrators.    In  addition,  a  library  is  available  to  all 
educator  or  community  residents  so  long  as  they  have  an  interest  in,  or 
work  with  handicapped  students.    CRSE  provides  delivery  and  retrieval  of 
SETRC  materials.    The  SETRC  training  specialist  provides  regular  educators 
in  LEAs  with  consultation  services  regarding  the  mainstreaming  of  handi- 
capped students.    Finally,  all  LEAs  receive  a  bi-monthly  newsletter 
designed  to  inform  teachers  and  administrators  about  the  "latest"  in  the 
way  of  state-level  policy  and  changes  in  that  policy. 
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SOME  ISSUES  OF  PARTICULAR  CONCERN  TO  THE  ASA 


Issues  that  are  problematic  to  those  directly  or  indirectly  invol- 
ved with  the  Foothills  ASA  are  the  topic  of  this  section.    The  major 
dimensions  of  these  Issues  should  already  be  apparent  to  the  reader. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  clarity  and  ready  reference,  they  are 
drawn  together  and  discussed  1n  an  order  not  necessarily  reflective  of 
their  Importance  or  priority  to  the  Foothills  stakeholders.    In  fact,  it 
is  doubtful  1f  a  single  priority  listing  (or  even  highly  correlated 
multiple  listings)  could  be  agreed  upon.    Instead,  the  order  in  which 
the  issues  below  are  addressed  reflects,  in  the  judgment  of  the  research 
team,  the  degree  to  wnich  the  rural  nature  of  the  Foothills  area  impacts 
the  issue.    Thus,  the  first  issues  are  likely  common  to  any  cooperative 
agency,  while  those  toward  the  end  of  the  section  are  more  related  to 
the  rural  status  of  the  Foothills  ASA. 

Stigma 

It  1s  not  altogether  unreasonable  to  assume  that  a  handicapped 
student,  once  formally  identified,  becomes  victimized  by  the  pejorative 
nature  of  the  label  itself.   There  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  the 
label  leads  to  inappropriate  inferences  on  the  part  of  many  individuals 
about  the  student  and  about  his  or  her  academic  and  social  capabilities. 
Without  proper  knowledge,  these  inferences  translate  into  negative 
expectations  concerning  what  the  student  can  or  cannot  do--physically, 
mentally,  and  emotionally.    In  fact,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  that 
these  expectations  easily  can  become  self-fulfilling  when  individuals 
who  hold  them  come  in  contact  with  the  handicapped  student.    This  is 
stigma;  stigma  not  only  associated  with  the  behavioral  manifestations  of 
a  handicapping  condition,  but  also  with  a  label  itself,  regardless  of 
its  behavioral  manifestations. 

In  the  Foothills  area,  patterns  of  stigma  are  little  different  from 
those  observed  anywhere.    The  more  visible  or  severe  the  handicap,  the 
higher  the  likelihood  of  stigmatizing  effects.    Moreover,  the  less  any 
handicapping  condition  is  understood,  the  higher  the  probability  of  a 
stigmatizing  effect. 

The  Foothill*  ASA  teachers  have  developed  strategies,  albeit  on  a 
piecemeal  basis,  to  combat  the  deleterious  effects  of  stigma  on  the 
attitudes  of  regular  classroom  teachers  and  nonhandicappsd  students 
toward  handicapped  students.    For  example,  one  ASA  junior-high  level 
IP-BAP  teacher  has  devised  a  means  for  gradually  integrating  his  EMR 
students  (who  are  officially  self-contained)  into  regular  junior-high 
classes  that  might  be  termed  "gradualism."    For  those  whose  needs  can  be 
met  through  regular  class  placement,  he  begins  the  process  by  presenting 
a  lesson  to  the  regular  class--students  and  teacher—entitled  "Under- 
standing Yourself,  Others,  and  Those  Who  are  Different."    The  presenta- 
tion is  a  timely  mixture  of  a  lecture  and  a  film.    He  attempts  to  increase 
the  levels  of  knowledge  and  awareness  of  the  students  and  the  teachers. 
He  assures  them  both  of  his  availability.    As  he  put  it,  it's  a  lot  of 
"public  relations." 
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Furthermore,  he  follows  up.    During  the  initial  stages  of  his 
student's  placement  in  the  regular  class,  he  is  in  the  class  with  the 
student.    Gradually,  he  phases  out  his  presence,  yet  he  maintains  his 
availability  to  the  teacher  and  his  or  her  pupils  religiously.    In  some 
cases  he  continues  to  maintain  his  presence  in  the  classroom.  He 
serves  in  the  role  of  aide  in  the  art  class,  for  example,  just  to  pro* 
vide  a  link  between  his  own  classroom  and  the  art  class  for  three  of  his 
mainstreamed  students. 

Carlton  provides  us  with  another  example  of  local  innovation  that 
results  in  a  lessening  of  stigma.    This  second  largest  LEA  in  the  catchment 
area  created  its  own  "ungraded  primary"  (UP)  program,  which  prepares 
students  for  the  regular  primary  grade  appropriate  for  their  age.    It  is 
a  transition  program  that  serves  as  a  buffer  for  low  achievers  who  may 
not  ordinarily  succeed  in  a  regular  class  and  who  would  probably  be 
identified  as  EMR  and  served  in  an  IP-BAP  classroom.    The  ASA  neither 
encourages  nor  discourages  the  program,  according  to  one  LEA  administrator. 
The  ASA  exists  to  provide  services  to  many  of  these  children  and,  according 
to  this  official,  probably  would  rather  the  LEA  let  the  students  be 
served  by  the  ASA.    "If  we  didn't  have  ungraded  classes,  we'd  have  to 
send  some  of  these  students  to  the  ASA's  EMR  program."    The  ownership 
issue  notwithstanding,  the  Carlton  UP  program  in  many  cases  avoids  the 
placement  of  students  in  a  classroom  for  the  handicapped.    Jhile  such  a 
circumvention  of  the  identification/placement  process  might  be  illegal, 
the  UP  program  is  certainly  consistent  with  the  least  restrictive  environment 
principle  in  that  students  avoid  the  stigmatizing  effects  of  a  label, 
segregation  for  at  least  60  percent  of  the  day,  and  the  artificial 
differentiation  for  the  purpose  of  quality  service  delivery  that  many 
believe  they  receive  anyway  in  the  UP  program. 

In  general,  the  Foothills  ASA  is  not  without  its  share  of  the 
phenomenon  called  stigma.    While  it  is  apparent  that  the  state's  push  to 
"delabel"  special  education  is  predicated,  in  part,  on  reducing  stigma, 
we  don't  see  Regulation  77  having  much  positive  impact  in  this  regard, 
especially  when  handicapped  students  are  still  labeled  for  diagnostic 
purposes.    Reducing  the  stigma  of  labeling  appears  to  depend  on  reaching 
people  more  than  enacting  laws.    Teachers  who  are  creative  and  resource- 
ful enough  to  take  a  leadership  role  in  helping  all  teachers  —and  all 
citizens— to  increase  their  knowledge  about  handicapping  conditions  and 
about  the  people  who  exhibit  them  appear  to  be  the  key. 

With  its  many  correlates,  stigma  presents  pervasive  problems  to  all 
those  concerned  with  handicapped  students,  problems  which  the  Foothills 
staff  must  face.    Their  solution  depends  on  the  interpersonal  qualities 
of  the  ASA  special  education  teacher,  the  attitudes  of  regular  education 
personnel  toward  special  education,  and  the  nature  and  quality  of  on- 
going communication  between  regular  and  special  educators. 

Interpersonal  Qualities  of  the  Special  Education  Teacher 

For  many  years,  researchers  and  practitioners  have  asked  che  ques- 
tion:   What  makes  a  good  special  education  teacher?   Most  have  used 
atomistic  approaches  in  attempting  to  find  an  answer.    Competency  lists 
have  been  generated  and  functional  analyses  of  in  situ  teacher  behavior 
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have  been  reported;  such  lists  and  analyses  usually  stress  the  interper- 
sonal skills  the  teacher  needs  to  possess.    What  is  missing  in  many  such 
studies,  however,  is  a  priority  ranking  of  competencies,  and,  especially, 
the  import  of  these  interpersonal  qualities  with  respect  to  effective 
teaching. 

It  is  apparent  that  under  Regulation  77  and  P.L.  94-142,  teacners 
in  the  LSRR  and  IP-BAP  programs  need  to  communicate  effectively  with 
their  colleagues  in  general  education.   These  communication  skills  are 
necessary  from  two  standpoints:    the  welfare  of  the  mainstreamed  students, 
and  the  professional  welfare  of  the  special  education  teachers  themselves. 

From  a  nationwide  perspective,  the  state-of-the-art  resource  room 
model  achieves  somewhat  less  than  satisfactory  Instruction  in  the  regular 
classroom  from  at  least  an  academic,  if  not  a  social,  perspective. 
Regular  classroom  teachers  of  mainstreamed  handicapped  students  simply 
do  not  perceive  themselves  as  skilled  enough  to  meet  the  day-to-day 
instructional  and  management  demands  that  are  placed  upon  them.    In  such 
cases,  1t  is  crucial  for  the  ASA  special  education  teachers  not  only  to 
establish  and  maintain  perfunctory  communications  1n  regard  to  scheduling 
and  currlcular  logistics,  but  also  to  sympathize,  to  cajole,  and  basically, 
to  act  as  an  instructional  resource  1n  the  true  sense.    The  bottom  line 
indeed  appears  to  be  that  a  close  relationship  is  the  best  facilitator 
of  communication. 

Yet  that  requirement  does  not  call  simply  for  friendship.  Friend- 
ship is  not  always  possible,  and  in  certain  instances,  it  is  not  even 
desirable.    Some  educators  believe  1t  best  to  avoid  developing  personal 
relationships  in  the  professional  setting.    Short  of  such  relationships, 
there  are  other  work-ethic  strategies  that  suffice  and,  in  the  process, 
benefit  the  handicapped  student.    One  of  the  ASA's  IP-BAP  teachers 
succinctly  summarized  these  as:    (a)  "I  make  myself  available,"  and  (b) 
I  "go  the  extra  mile."    Expanded,  these  slogans  mean  that  the  teacher 
needs  to  be  on  call  during  the  day  and,  yes,  even  in  the  evening.  S/he 
needs  to  frequent  the  teacher's  lounge  and  banter  about,  as  it  were. 
S/he  needs  to  visit  classrooms  1n  which  handicapped  students  are  main- 
streamed.    Unfortunately,  anything  short  of  this  level  of  effort  sets 
the  stage  for  problems,    Cne  teacher  indicated  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  get  "bogged  down."    According  to  this  teacher,  his/her  communication 
with  regular  educators  suffers  because  the  caseload  prevents  needed, 
on-going  consultation,  even  though  an  aid  is  present  in  the  class  for  at 
least  a  half  day. 

The  special  education  teacher's  professional  welfare  is  also  at 
stake.    It  is  relatively  common  to  find  a  two-master  situation  among 
special  education  teachers  working  in  a  cooperative  agency.  Although 
the  ASA  teachers  generally  encounter  no  problems  in  answering  to  both 
the  ASA  Director  of  Special  Education  and  their  respective  building 
principals,  a  few  suffer  from  less  than  total  support  fror,;  their  local 
administrators.    One  teacher  stated  that  the  presence  of  ASA-operated 
classrooms  1n  some  cases  leads  local  administrators  to  repudiate  respon- 
sibility for  the  program,  even  if  the  classes  are  located  in  their  own 
buildings.    In  other  words,  an  administrator  might  feel  that  the  students 
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are  ASA  students  and  not  his  or  her  own.    Thus,  the  two-master  syndrome 
1s  not  so  much  a  matter  of  inconsistency  in  administration  as  it  is  a 
failure  to  exercise  leadership. 

Given  the  latter  circumstance,  the  ASA  teacher  who,  on  a  personal 
level,  does  not  harmonize  wK'a  LEA  staff  is  in  danger  of  undermining  his 
or  her  own  professional  welfare.    One  who  feels  isolated  and  alienated 
in  relation  to  the  local  school  and  its  community  certainly  works  under 
less  than  desirable  circumstances.    Whether  or  not  this  teacher  resides 
in  the  community  and  participates  in  community  factions  and  extra- 
curricular school  activities  could  have  a  bearing  on  his  or  her  accep- 
tance.   All  of  these  considerations  tend  toward  one  pivotal  implication: 
the  interpersonal  qualities  of  special  education  teachers  play  a  crucial 
role  in  the  success  not  only  of  handicapped  students,  but  also  of  the 
teachers  themselves. 

Attitudes  Toward  Special  Education  and  Handicapped  Students 

The  attitudes  that  are  held  toward  special  education  and  toward 
handicapped  youngsters  as  individuals  rre  heavily  determinative  of  the 
potential  for  success  of  programs  such  as  those  operated  by  the  ASA. 
Three  levels  of  attitude  impinge:    the  community  in  general,  regular 
teachers,  and  nonhandicapped  students. 

The  Community 

The  community  provides  the  broad  attitudinal  context  within  which 
other  attitudes  must  be  formed— the  attitudinal  matrix,  as  it  tf-.re.  And 
in  the  Foothills  area,  community  attitudes  seem  to  turn  largely  on  the 
matter  of  money.    Although  there  is  general  acceptance  of  the  need  fcr 
special  education  and  of  the  handicapped  students  themselves,  the  chink 
in  the  armor  of  this  acceptance  is  program  costs.    As  one  parent  of  a 
handicapped  student  said,  "the  feeling  is  that  $10,000  is  better  spent 
on  10  kids  than  on  one."    Although  the  backlash  that  can  ^sult  from  the 
disproportionate  costs  of  special  education  is  not  yet  evident  in  the 
Foothills  communities,  a  state  department  official  asserted  that  as 
money  tightens,  the  attitudes  in  these  communities  will  become  more 
conservative  with  respect  to  how  local  funds  are  allocated  to  special 
education. 

Regular  Classroom  Teachers 

The  attitudes  of  regular  classroom  teachers  seem  to  turn  on  three 
factors:    the  extent  to  which  they  feel  knowledgeable  about  the  problems 
of  the  handicapped  (and  therefore,  the  extent  to  which  they  feel  competent 
to  deal  with  them),  the  extent  to  which  they  feel  at  least  partly  responsible 
.n  the  education  of  the  handicapped,  and  perceived  differences  in  their 
own  working  conditions  as  contrasted  with  those  of  special  education  teachers. 

Some  regular  classroom  teachers  have  virtually  no  knowledge  about 
handicapped  youngsters  and  henc?  car.  only  regard  th*  special  teachers 
with  a  kind  of  awe.    "Gee,  I  don't  know  how  you  do  it,"  or,  "I  wouldn't 
do  it  for  a  million  dollars/1  are  representative  of  the  kinds  of  comments 
one  hears  from  them.    Accompanying  these  perceptions  of  special  teachers 
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are  self-perceptions  of  Incompetence  with  respect  to  teaching  handicapped 
students;  these  regular  teachers  see  iheniselves  as  Insufficiently  skilled 
in  Instructional  methods  thought  to  be  special.    They  are  therefore 
quick  to  divide  the  students  into  "mine"  and  "yours"  categories;  they 
h:*e  little  Interest  and  see  little  possibility  in  bridging  the  gap. 
This  posture  can  especially  be  exacerbated  if  the  main streamed  student 
1s  from  another  LEA.    Fortunately,  such  teachers  constitute  a  distinct 
minority. 

The  Foothills  area  is  bless<sd  with  many  othet  teachers  who,  perhaps 
because  of  greater  experience  with  or  knowledge  of  the  handicapped,  tend 
to  be  more  accepting  and  indeed,  to  feel  at  least  partly  responsible  for 
their  education.    But  there  1s  more  than  greater  knowledge  here;  these 
teachers  also  demonstrate  a  sense  of  commitment.    Instead  of  saying,  "I 
wouldn't  do  it  for  a  million  dollars,"  they  are  more  likely  to  assert, 
"I'll  do  1t  because  it's  my  jvb."   Most  of  the  area  teachers  are  of  this 
persuasion;  when  they  do  refer  a  student  for  special  services  it  is  in 
response  to  a  genuine  perceived  need  and  not  just  a  matter  of  "passing 
the  bucx." 

A  third  factor,  unrelated  to  either  knowledge  or  commitment,  that 
influences  the  attitudes  of  regular  teachers  has  to  do  with  differences 
in  the  ways  in  which  ASA  special  education  teachers1  ar,d  LEA  regular 
education  teacher?1  contracts  are  negotiated.    E*.,i  group  1s  represented 
by  a  separate  bargaining  group  and  as  a  result,  viheir  contracts  differ 
in  terms  of  salaries,  benefits,  and,  more  importantly,  underlying  phil- 
osophy.   One  issue  lurking  within  the  operational  philosophy  of  the 
organization  representing  the  regular  classroom  teacht.s  is  the  per- 
ceived negative  influence  mains treamed  students  have  on  the  teachers 
working  conditions.    No  formal  proposals  have  been  made  to  date,  but 
teachers,  both  regular  and  special,  who  a^e  concerned  with  this  issue 
wonder  how  it  will  be  handled,  when  and  if  it  emerges. 

Nonhandi capped  Students 

The  attitudes  which  nonhandlcapped  students  hold  toward  the  handi- 
capped seem  to  hinge  upon  two  factors:    *!.<:ir  own  degree  of  knowledge 
about  handicapping  conditions,  and  the  procedural  flexibility  exhibited 
by  the  school  in  dealing  with  the  handicapped. 

With  respect  to  the  first  factor,  it  seems  clear  tnat  small  schools 
such  as  those  found  in  the  rural  setting  have  a  real  advantage  over 
their  larger  counterparts  in  the  cities  and  suburbs.    The  closer  personal 
relationships,  friendship  and  kinship  patterns  that  are  bounded  but  also 
intensified  by  small  community  size,  and  early  \nd  continuing  exposure 
to  the  handicapped  1n  a  wide  variety  of  circumstances  all  make  it  quite 
likely  that  knowledge,  and  hence  understanding,  will  bs  high. 

With  regard  to  the  second  factor,  the  low  level  of  r;ocedural 
entrenchment  found  In  smaller  schools  is  also  supportive  of  positive 
attitudes.    Carlton  provides  an  illustration  of  how  procedural  flexibi- 
lity can  enhance  acceptance.    Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  current  ele- 
mentary principal,  all  of  Carlton's  ungraded  primary  (UP)  programs  were 
located  in  the  kindergarten  wing  of  the  school  (then  known  as  the  "dummy 
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wing").    Consistent  with  the  tenets  of  the  UP  program,  the  new  principal 
integrated  the  graded  classrooms  throughout  the  building  and  designated 
them  as  ungraded.   As  a  result,  the  stigmatic  attitudes  of  the  regular 
classroom  students  dissipated. 

The  Importance  of  the  small  school  setting  is  evident  in  virtually 
all  of  the  Foothills  LEAs;  after  all,  1n  17  of  the  21  LEAs,  students 
have  grown  up  with  their  handicapped  classmates  and  have  seen  them  on  a 
virtually  daily  basis  since  first  entering  school.    In  addition,  intensive 
doses  of  Information  about  handicaps  through  strategies  such  as  the 
presentation,  "Understanding  Yourself,  Others,  and  Those  Who  Are  Different," 
developed  by  the  IP-BAP  teacher  in  North  Snowcourt,  act  to  increase  the 
degree  of  acceptance  that  nonhandicapped  students  exhibit. 

The  Foothills  area  1s  surely  not  without  Its  share  of  Issues  relating 
to  community,  teacher,  and  student  attitudes  about  handicapped  youngsters. 
Factors  of  program  cost,  ownership,  size,  and  procedural  entrencnment 
and  flexibility,  all  Interact  to  affect  these  attitudes,  both  1n  national 
and  1n  local  contexts.    But  1t  1s  probably  the  case  that  perhaps  the 
pivotal  Influence  shaping  attitudes  1s  the  knowledge  factor;  the  more 
experience,  familiarity,  and  Information  one  has  about  the  handicapped 
and  about  handicapping  conditions,  the  more  positive  the  attitude  is 
"likely  to  be. 

Parental  Participation 

As  described  1n  the  section  on  Service  Delivery,  the  state  has 
mandated  an  extended  series  of  points  during  the  referral,  placement, 
and  IEP  processes  at  which  parental  participation  is  required.  In 
addition,  a  parent,  who  can  represent  the  Interests  of  handicapped 
students'  parent,  's  required  by  the  state  to  be  appointed  as  a  permanent 
member  of  each  LEA' s  Committee  on  the  Handicapped  (COH).    Given  all  of 
these  regulatory  assurances,  the  issue  remains:    in  any  given  LEA,  about 
half  of  the  handicapped  st'-     ts  referred,  placed,  and  staffed,  will  not 
be  r. presented  on  the  CO*'  \     iir  own  jarent(s). 

Two  problems  emerge,    urst,  hew  can  parents  be  convinced  to  part- 
icipate?  Second,  how  well  are  their  interests  represented  by  the  parent 
representative?   Regarding  the  first  problem,  no  logical,  general  izable 
solution  seems  apparent.    Son*  parents  can't  participate.    They  work; 
they  believe  edu  ltors  know  what'i  best;  tney  do  not  understand  the 
process;  they  are  fearful;  or,  they  can't  participate  because  of  some 
combination  of  two  or  more  of  these  reasons.   A  smaller  percentage  won ' t 
participate.    Some  of  these  parents  feel  they  and  not  the  schools  know 
what's  best  for  the  child;  thus,  they  neither  trust  nor  participate  1n 
the  process.    Others  are  sensitive  to  the  stigma  associated  with  the 
handicapped  label— Indeed,  the  stigma  may  be  so  pervasive  that  it  permeates 
their  own  feelings  of  self-worth.    Sadly,  a  small  percentage  of  parents 
who  won't  participate  believe  that  no  response  to  the  school's  attempts 
to  contact  them  means  that  they've  expressed  their  disapproval  to  the 
COH  by  not  showing  up.    Even  such  strategies  as  ,iome  visits  Intend  to 
entice  participation' don't  seem  to  work. 
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Those  parents  who  do  participate  see  the  world  of  educating  their 
handicapped  children  quite  differently.    Their  concerns  are  predictable. 
They  want  to  be  better  educated  about  their  rights  as  well  as  about 
their  children's  handicaps.    They  want  to  be  active  partners  with  the 
school's  service  personnel.    They  want  to  share  their  Ideas  with  the 
teachers.    The  feeling  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  administrators  that 
some  parents  are  neither  receptive  nor  sophisticated  enough  to  under- 
stand the  services  that  are  available  and  why  they  are  available  only 
undermines  the  participation  process  with  these  more  responsive  parents. 

The  issue  of  how  well  parental  Interests  are  represented  by  the 
parent  surrogate  member  of  the  COH  can  be  dealt  with  at  two  levels. 
First,  LEAs  1n  this  area  find  it  generally  difficult  to  get  a  parent  to 
serve;  surely  even  not  entirely  adequate  representation  1s  better  than 
nc  representation.    Second,  there  is  the  question  of  who  is  qualified  to 
represent  other  parents.   We  suggest,  as  one  parent  told  us,  that  those 
parents  who  have  "gone  through  the  mill"  are  better  surrogates  than 
those  wno  have  no  handicapped  children.    This  parent  went  on  to  sa/  that 
in  advocating  for  services  for  a  child,  one  must  really  defend  the 
mandate  as  much  or  more  tnan  the  child. 

This  is  a  critical  point.    Those  who  support  the  staffing  and 
service  processes  appear  to  be  more  likely  candidates  for  a  surrogate 
role  on  the  COH.    Those  unfamiliar  with  the  process  or  unconvinced  of 
its  potential,  probably  do  not  fulfill  the  intent  of  this  regulatory 
requirement.    Similarly,  parents  who  are  aware  of  the  process  and  have 
been  down  this  road  before  tend  to  protect  the  rights  of  handicapped 
students  and  their  parents  with  more  tenacity.    Finding  such  individuals, 
however,  will  continue  to  be  a  problem. 

Changes  in  State  Programmatic  and  Fiscal  Policies: 
A  Search  for  Balance  and  Equity 

State  policies  with  respect  to  special  education  sear  to  undergo 
endless  change.    The  evolution  of  Regulation  77  has  many  mile  markers: 
the  original  1974  law,  as  well  as  several  amendments  refining  it  to  its 
present  form  nine  years  later.    Several  reasons  are  cited  for  this 
ceaseless  alteration.    The  first  1s  turnover  at  tne  state  department. 
Evidently,  SEA  staff  make  pltstops  at  the  state  caplrol  on  their  way  to 
other  jobs.    Second,  the  SEA's  official  in  charge  of  Regulation  ll  is  a 
lawyer  rather  than  an  educator.    Whatever  the  reasons,  the  effect  on  the 
local  schools  and  on  the  ASA  are  traumatic:    no  sooner  are  rules  and 
regulations  understood  and  implemented,  than  newer  rules  and  regulations 
are  passed  down.    The  nature  and  adequacy  of  1ocal  compliance  has  to  be 
affected  by  so  many  changes  so  quickly. 

There  1s,  however,  another  side  to  the  story.    It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that:    (a)  the  Intent  of  the  state's  regulatory  requirements,  no 
matter  how  many  times  they  change,  is  to  provide  an  appropriate  education 
to  its  handicapped  students  Indeed,  changes  are  intended  to  be  improve- 
ments; (b)  the  ASA  and  LEA  administrators  agree  with  this  intent,  and 
(c)  the  most  appropriate  "punching  bag"  on  which  to  ventilate  frustrations 
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related  to  these  changes  coes  not  hang  in  Brownsville,  Georgetown, 
or  Carlton,  but  at  the  Capitol.   When  in  doubt,  blame  the  state  depart- 
ment. 

Thus,  search  for  balance  between  stability  and  improvement  will 
continue.    There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  at  some  point  adequate 
regulatory  requirements  that  satisfy  all  concerned  parties  will  not  be 
in  place.    The  real  question  of  balance,  however,  is  not  programmatic 
but  fiscal. 

Although  the  state  maintains  that  a  primary  reason  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  non-categorical  programs  was  to  balance  rural  problems  of 
distance  and  sparsitj  by  allowing  districts  to  combine  categorical 
handicapping  conditions,  such  a  strategy  did  little  to  overcome  fiscal 
inequities  between  rural  districts  and  their  urban  and  suburban  counter- 
parts.   In  the  Foothills  area  land  value  is  assessed  unreal istically 
high.    State  assessor*;  who  receive  one  week  of  training  at  the  Capitol 
are  sent  to  the  Foothills  and  other  rural  areas  armed  with  official 
assessment  methods  that  ca".se  the  area  to  be  characterized  as  land  rich 
and  dollar  poor.    High  taxes  are  levied  even  though  many  residents  are 
incapable  of  paying  them.    Furthermore,  this  unreal istically  high  land 
value  coupled  with  sparse  population  density  lead  to  smaller  state-aid 
ratios  when  compared  to  those  of  poor  urban  areas.    Additional  salt  is 
sprinkled  on  the  wound  of  inequity  when  rural  districts  are  compared  t- 
suburban  districts  who  are  land  rich  and  dollar  rich. 

While  a  balance  in  regard  to  programmatic  equity  zsy  be  on  the 
horizon  via  Regulation  77,  the  search  for  balance  in  fiscal  equity  goes 
on.    Perhap:  one  state  department  official  summed  up  the  gravity  of  the 
issue  best.   He  indicated  that  since  fiscal  policy  will  never  be  "quasi- 
socialistic"  (i.e.,  taking  dollars  away  from  rich  LEAs  and  giving  them 
to  poor  LEAs),  no  matter  wh?t  the  reimbursement  system,  it  will  be  an 
"inequitable  system." 

Service  Delivery 

Our  coverage  of  this  ASA  and  its  component  LEAs  has  included  a 
fairly  thorough  description  of  its  service  delivery.   At  issue  is  not 
the  overall  quality  of  tiese  services;  indeed  they  are  innovative,  and 
in  many  ways  exemplary.    Yet  they  are  not  without  gaps. 

Children  Needing  Related  Services 

Conspicuous  in  their  absence  are  related  se^ice  personnel  to 
assist  in  educational  programming  and  treatment  for  moderately  and 
severely  handicapped  students.    Given  the  high  quantity  and  quality  of 
direct  and  instructional  support  personnel,  one  would  expect  the  ASA 
staff  to  include  at  least  a  physical  therapist  (PT)  or  occupational 
therapist  (OT).    Although  a  few  LEAs  provide  PT  services  on  an  independent 
contract  basis,  the  issue  of  whether  PT  or  OT  services  meet  educational 
needs  continues  to  crop  up.    Thus,  the  COH  faces  the  problem  of  deciding 
for  what  its  LEA  is  and  is  not  responsible. 
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Unfortunately,  the  state  has  its  own  somewhat  unique  way  of  defining 
support  personnel.    For  example,  the  itinerant  teacher  of  the  visually 
impaired  is  considered  by  the  state  to  be  a  support  person,  although  he 
clearly  provides  direct  services  to  visually  impaired  students.  Similarly, 
the  cadre  of  eleven  speech/language  therapists,  also  support  personnel 
in  the  eyes  of  the  state,  comprise  a  major  support  staff.    Thus,  it  is 
difficult  for  the  ASA  to  convince  the  state  of  the  need  for  an  additional 
person,  especially  if  s/he  is  to  serve  handicapped  populations  with  low 
prevalence  in  the  area. 

LEAs  willing  to  share  in  the  services  of  an  OT  or  PT  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  justify  buying  such  services  for  the  same  reasons.  Therefore, 
the  ASA  must  arrange  for  these  services  on  a  catch-as-catch-can  basis. 
The  Director  of  Special  Education  contracts  with  the  hospital  in  Carlton 
for  a  physical  therapist— again  when  it  is  necessary  for  these  services 
to  be  provided. 

Children  Under  Five 

The  state  legislature  has  for  many  years  considered  but  not  consum- 
mated a  mandate  for  preschool  programs  for  handicapped  children.  Since 
the  state  mandates  no  preschool  services,  school  districts  do  not  have 
to  provide  those  services  for  young  handicapped  students.  Other 
agencies  fill  the  preschool  gap  to  some  extent.   The  Early  Childhood 
Direction  Center,  is  run  by  the  state!s  Bureau  of  Program  Development 
(the  same  agency  that  operates  SETRC) -    However,  these  centers  provide 
parents  with  "direction"  only,  not  direct  services.    Typically,  they 
refer  parents  to  Head  Start  centers  or  to  preschool  programs,  such  as 
Tekawitha's  "Sunshine  Project." 

Head  Start  serves  a  large  number  of  children  under  five.  The 
"Sunshine  Project"  also  serves  this  population.    Head  Start,  of  course, 
focuses  its  services  on  children  from  disadvantaged  homes,  while  the 
"Sunshine  Project",  funded  through  federal  grants  and  the  county  Family 
Court,  concentrates  its  efforts  on  preschool  children  with  physical 
disabilities.    Both  provide  high-risk  preschoolers  with  stimulatory  and 
readiness  experiences;  and  upon  reaching  school  age,  these  children  are 
handed  over  to  the  ASA.    The  ASA,  parents  of  preschoolers,  and  advocates, 
await  the  tin.e  when  the  state  will  come  to  grips  with  the  preschool 
issue  and  mandate  such  programs. 

High-Risk  and  Unserved  Children 

Until  1979,  the  state  funded  local  child-find  programs.  However, 
the  state  concluded  the  funding  because  it  was  convinced  that  hicjh-risk 
children  ha1  been  identified  and  that  locally-based  screening  mechanisms 
were  in  place.    In  the  Foothills  ASA,  these  mechanisms  include  standard 
screening  of  kindergarten  children  and  referrals  by  school  personnel  if 
necessary.    Also,  the  educational  TV  branch  of  the  CRSE  continues  to 
broadcast  spots  alerting  citizens  of  the  programs  and  services  avail- 
able. 
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With  the  recision  of  state  funds  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
these  find  programs  are  not  as  relentlessly  pursued  as  they  should  be 
given  the  priority  inherent  in  both  Regulation  77  and  P.L.  94-142.  That 
is,  both  man'*'<"*«  call  for  schools  to  give  first  priority  the  provision 
of  services  to    eviously  unserved  handicapped  children  and  youth. 

Gifted  Students 

According  to  one  of  the  ASA  school  psychologists,  there  are  only  a 
few  programs  in  the  Foothills  area  for  gifted  students.    While  Tekawitha 
has  had  a  gifted  program  for  three  years,  it  was  only  this  year  that 
programs  in  Tilbury,  Middleton,  North  Snowcourt,  and  Lafayette  began. 
The  sparsity  of  gifted  programs  is  traceable  to  the  state's  reimburse- 
ment priorities.    One  superintendent  told  us  that  the  state  aid  for 
gifted  students  1s  three  dollars  per  pupil.    Until  state  aid  for  this 
program  begins  to  approximate  that  of  programs  for  the  handicapped,  it 
is  doubtful  chat  very  many  small  schools  will  be  able  to  afford  those 
services—alone  or  through  an  ASA. 

Children  Who  Fall  Between  the  Cracks 

It  appears  that  in  LEAs  that  neither  operate  their  own  LD  and  EMR 
programs  nor  share  ASA  services,  students  who  would  ordinarily  receive 
these  services  instead  are  provided  "compensatory  education  services." 
In  such  cases,  they  are  1n  part-time  remedial  reading  and/or  mathematics 
programs  that  the  LEAs  fund  through  either  Title  I  or  PSEN  monies.  The 
questions  of  the  legality  or  ethics  of  this  practice  aside,  one  wonders 
about  the  effects  of  using  these  funds  on  students  who  actuary  need 
special  education  instead  of  on  the  students  who.  because  of  low  income 
and  low  achievement,  should  be  receiving  these  Title  I  and/or  PSEN 
intents.    Many  of  the  other  LEAs  offer  neither  of  these  services.  It 
appears  that  there  are  quite  a  few  students  who  fall  through  the  cracks 
between  regular  and  compensatory  education,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between 
compensatory  and  special  education  on  the  other. 

Handicapped  Children  Transported  to  Other  LEAs 

In  this  ASA  as  well  as  in  many  other  rural  agencies,  the  amount  of 
time  during  which  a  student  receives  instruction  and  the  time  it  takes 
to  transport  him  or  her  to  the  instructional  site  become  related  issues. 
In  t.ns  state  the  SEA  mandate  on  minimum  time  in  class  requires  handi- 
capped students  to  receive  at  least  five  hours  of  instructional  time  per 
day.    One  superintendent  indicated  that  the  state  "[comes]  down  hard" 
with  respect  to  this  requirement. 

Logistical  problems  are  created  for  local  agencies  which  according 
to  state  policy  are  responsible  for  transporting  students.    An  LEA  must 
arrange  for  transportation  with  other  local  agencies.    Sparsity  dictates 
the  routes  travelled  and  the  distances  covered.    One  LEA  official  told 
of  a  student  who  is  bussed  27  miles  to  school.    Some  students  must 
transfer  to  another  bus  enroute.    Two-hour  per  day  stints  on  the  bus  can 
result. 
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Scheduling  for  small  numbers  scattered  "here  and  'there"  provide 
administrators  with  regular  headaches.    Transportation  problems  can  even 
affect  family  functioning  as  the  logistics  of  getting  a  handicapped 
child  ready  for  school  early  in  the  morning  can  provide  a  family  its 
share  of  tensions.   The  SEA  however  remains  effective  1n  enforcing  the 
minimal  class-tine  rule  despite  the  transportation  and  sparsity  con- 
straints.   Students  being  bussed  nevertheless  meet  the  state  minimum  for 
class  time.   The  rare  exception  might  be  a  few  students  who  occasionally 
ar»  10  to  15  minutes  short  because  of  mechanical  problems  with  the  bus, 
the  weather,  or  both. 

Staff  Retention 

Retaining  qualified  pupil  personnel  1s  an  Issue  encountered  in  many 
rural  agencies.    In  most  rural  areas,  we'd  add  the  problem  of  recruitment 
to  that  of  retention.    Yet  1n  the  Brownsville  area,  the  population  is 
neither  so  unstable  nor  so  sparse  that  recruitment  becomes  a  concern. 
Nor  1s  retention  a  major  problem;  yet  when  1t  does  emerge,  Its  charac- 
teristics are  similar  to  those  found  in  many  rural  areas. 

Without  many  exceptions,  people  who  live  and  teach  or  administer 
here  are  those  who  like  the  "pace  of  life,"  the  "good  people,"  and  the 
outdoor  sports  and  activities.    Family  life  also  makes  for  a  compelling 
reason  to  stay.    Those  who  can't  make  it  leave  because  the  pay  is  low, 
or  the  pay  is  different1  from  LEA-based  regular  or  special  education 
teachers. 

ASA  teachers,  because  of  their  certification,  are  able  to  seek  and 
likely  to  find  jobs  in  areas  more  culturally  charged.    The  ASA  loses  20 
percent  of  its  teachers  annually.    Some  of  them  have  had  distinct  problems 
functioning  in  the  classic  two-boss,  vlsltor's-territory  setting  akin  to 
many  rural  areas.    One  ASA  official  indicated  that  ASA  teachers  have  an 
image  problem:    their  fringe  benefits,  staffing  arrangements,  and  pay 
all  differ  from  their  L£*  colleagues.    Sometimes,  they  even  fall  prey  to 
the  "special  ed"  stigma  within  which  their  students  are  enveloped. 

Tiie  ASA'S  main  strategy  for  keeping  qualified  teachers  is  the 
support  network  which  emerged  as  a  by-product  of  the  Director's  Team 
concept.    The  Director  conducts  stress-reduction  workshops.    The  Master 
Teacher  visits  all  the  teachers  as  often  as  logistical ly  feasible.  Most 
of  all,  by  meeting  as  teams,  some  of  the  teachers  develop  friendships 
and  a  feeling  of  belonging  which,  in  the  final  analysis,  serves  best  to 
offset  feelings  of  alienation  and  isolation. 

Local  Autonomy 

LEAs  usually  want  to  retain  their  programmatic  autonomy  even  though, 
because  cf  population  sparsity  and  poor  local  economies,  locally-owned 


*As  has  been  mentioned,  ASA  teachers  are  paid  according  Zo  an  agreement 
negotiated  by  their  own  (ASA)  teachers'  organization.    These  negotiations 
and  resultani  agreements  are  distinct  from,  and  in  many  cases  different 
q  from,  those  of  LEA  teachers. 
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programs  may  not  be  fiscally  viable.    Earlier  years  saw  frequent  school 
consolidations.    Continuing  pressure  from  the  SEA  and  the  ASA  in  this 
direction  has  resulted  1n  significant  determination  on  the  part  of  local 
agencies  to  remain  as  independent  from  state  and  regional  control  as  an 
LEA  within  a  supervisory  district  can  in  this  state. 

Local  control  of  the  schools  has  been  a  tenet  of  American  life 
since  the  days  before  mandated  public  education.    Especially  in  towns 
whose  people  identify  on  the  basis  of  ethnicity,  heritage,  and/or  cul- 
tural mores,  the  freedom  to  conduct  town  business  according  to  the  neads 
and  desires  of  its  residents— not  the  county,  not  the  state— is  treasured. 
One  by  one,  personifications  of  town  identity  become  consolidated: 
postoffices,  stores,  churches,  banks;  the  school  becomes  not  unlike  the 
last  man  to  cross  the  line  in  a  tug  of  war.    So,  the  point  is  made 
again:    as  the  school  goes,  so  goes  the  community. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  ASA  Director/District  Superintendent, 
any  interaction  with  component  districts  has  to  be  conducted  with  the 
need  for  local  autonomy  balanced  against  the  need  for  continuity  in 
curriculum  and  programming  across  the  ASAs. 

The  four-way  split  of  one  o*  the  LEAs  three  years  ago  provides  a 
bleak  Illustration  of  the  necessity  for  this  kind  of  balance.  Requiring 
"a  few  thousand  hours  of  my  life,"  the  ASA  Director  adroitly  mediated 
this  division  which  centered  u>  the  issues  of  high  taxes  (the  split 
reduced  residents'  taxes  by  30  percent)  and  local  autonomy.    The  enroll- 
ment of  the  former  district  had  declined  so  much  that  the  LEA  was  unable 
to  provide  all  of  the  necessary  services.    The  high  taxes  and  local 
control  of  the  school  were  community  issues.    The  quality  of  services 
was  an  ASA  issue.    The  decline  in  enrollment  (a  total  of  192  during  a 
ten-year  period)  and  the  employment  of  the  LEA's  teachers  were  issues  to 
both.   The  Director  laid  out  the  alternatives  for  consolidating  each  of 
the  four  parts  of  the  district  with  other  LEAs.    He  did  so  in  the  midst 
of  a  conflict  so  intense  that,  during  a  ten-year  span,  there  were  100 
different  members  of  the  local  board.    In  the  process  of  splitting  this 
district,  he  also  arranged  for  all  but  four  of  the  original  LEA's  teachers 
to  be  hired  by  the  LEAs  that  absorbed  this  district.    One  of  the  current 
component  districts  recently  indicated  a  desire  to  split  apart.  The 
Director  must  wonder  whether  the  issue  of  local  autonomy,  in  part,  will 
cost  him  another  thousand  hours. 

The  Big  Four:    Interactions  of  Off-Cited  Barriers 
to  Quality  Services  in  Rural  Areas 

The  last  of  the  issues  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  the  reader. 
In  many  ways  the  ASA  is  helpless  to  deal  with  these  barriers,  yet  they 
represent  an  issue  closest  to  their  hearts.    The  "big  four"  are  sparsity, 
terrain,  climate,  and  distance.    Alone,  each  could  be  circumvented  and, 
indeed,  some  literally  are.    Together,  however,  they  permeate  all  ser- 
vices, all  activities,  and  the  lives  of  all  personnel  associated  with 
the  ASA. 
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Sparsity 


Sparsity  as  an  influence  on  the  ways  state  policies  are  implemented 
in  rural  areas  1s  a  paramount  consideration.    The  legislature  and  SEA, 
long  1n  the  game  of  enforcing  implementation  of  equity-bound  mandates, 
hear  much  about  the  "urban  overburden,"  according  to  one  ASA  administrator. 
However,  they  seem  not  to  appreciate  "rural  overburden":  overburden 
related  to  the  fact  that  20  percent  of  the  people  are  dispersed  across 
90  percent  of  the  land;  overburden  related  to  the  fact  that  local  pre- 
valence1 figures  are  lower  than  state  incidence11  figures;  this  in  a 
state  that  funds  on  an  excess-cost  basis.    Low  prevalence  and  associated 
high  costs  of  service  provision  due  to  sparcity  are  of  critical  concern 
to  the  ASA  and  the  component  LEAs. 

Terrain  and  Climate 

The  mountains,  beautiful  to  look  at,  are  treacherous  obstacles  to 
overcome  from  a  service  delivery  point  of  view.    The  ASA  has  circumvented 
this  problem  1n  relation  to  telecommunications  via  its  TV  translator 
system.    However,  the  necessity  of  face-tu-face  communications  is  another 
matter  entirely. 

Often  the  Master  Teacher  cannot  get  to  outlying  LEAs,  net  because 
of  the  terrain  or  weather  singularly,  but  because  weather  renders  the 
terrain  impassable.    Thus,  necessary  visits  or  even  friendly  chats  with 
her  team  members  must  be  delayed. 

These  two  factors  affect  transportation  as  well.    The  state  require- 
ment for  tima-in-class  is  met,  but  not  without  difficulty  in  cases  where 
the  weather  is  not  bad  enough  to  close  schools  but  is  bad  enough  to 
hamper  normal  pickup  and  delivery  durations. 

Given  the  frequency  of  heavy  snowfalls  and  the  ruggedness  of  the 
terrain,  the  schools  do  go  about  their  business  with  amazing  regularity. 

Pi  stance 

The  2,050  square-mile  ASA  catchment  araa  is  larger  than  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island.    Two  of  the  component  districts  are  over  100  miles 
apart.    Yet,  compared  to  some  rural  areas,  these  distances  are  minimal. 
Distance,  however,  does  create  some  minimal  problems.    It  affects  personnel 
deployment  patterns  since  psychologists,  for  example,  are  assigned  to 
LEAs  on  the  basis  of  where  they  live. 


Prevalence  refers  to  the  number  of  handicapped  students  actually 
existing  at  a  particular  point  in  time. 

Incidence  is  the  estimated  rate  of  occurrence  of  a  handicapping 
condition. 
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Interactions  of  the  Lig  Four 


Sparslty  1s  usually  a  reason  for  two  or  more  LEAs  to  share  program 
services  for  handicapped  students    When  this  occurs,  some  of  these 
students  are  transported  away  rrom  their  home  LEAs.  Low-incidence 
populations  of  handicapped  students  typically  travel  further  to  receive 
educational  services.   ASA  personnel  also  spend  time  behind  the  wheel, 
either  to  provide  services  or  to  support  them. 

Enter  terrain  and  ,    These  tvo  factors  themselves  interact; 

and  when  applied  t;  the  \  .cor  of  sparsity,  problems  of  student  and 
service  personnel  meeting  travel  commitments  cannot  help  but  be  exacer- 
bated. 

All  of  these  occur  across  distances  that,  relative  to  rural  America, 
are  about  average;  yet  relative  to  urban  and  suburban  areas,  these 
distances  are  considerable.    Thus,  both  handicapped  students  and  their 
service  personnel  must  grapple  with  not  one,  but  four  interrelated 
barriers.    Their  effects  on  quality  services  cannot  be  dismissed. 
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WHAT  CAN  BE  LEARNED  FROM  THE  FOOTHILLS  CASE? 


The  preceding  pages  should  have  given  the  reader  a  "feel"  for  what 
It  1s  like  to  live  1n  the  Foothills  area;  they  should  have  provided  a 
vicarious  experience  as  sean  through  the  eyes  of  the  local  participants. 
If  we  have  been  successful  1n  providing  such  a  "thick  description,"  the 
reader  by  now  will  feel  quite  familiar  with  the  Foothills  ASA,  its 
circumstances,  and  its  Issues. 

And  thus  the  question:    "So  what?"   What  can  one  make  of  all  this? 
Is  there  anything  to  be  learned?   There  are  of  course  many  lessons— 
although  the  reader  should  be  careful  not  to  assume  that  these  lessons 
are  general Izable  to  other  such  agencies  indiscriminately.    Indeed,  a 
further  reason  for  providing  so  much  thick  description  is  to  make  it 
possible  to  reach  a  judgment  about  the  degree  of  similarity  between 
Foothills  and  any  other  site  to  which  a  reader  might  wish  to  transfer 
the  findings.    If  there  1s  a  high  degree  of  similarity,  transfer  might 
be  appropriate— but  even  then  distinction  is  the  better  part  of  inter- 
pretation. 

No  doubt  the  reader  will  already  have  drawn  many  lessons  for  himself 
or  herself,  depending  on  particular  interests  or  concerns.    The  purpose 
of  this  section  is  not  *o  point  to  all  possible  lessons  but  to  focus  on 
a  few  that  seem  to  be  of  special  importance.    The  particular  selection 
is  of  course  a  subjective  matter,  but  it  has  not  been  made  haphazardly. 
Instead  its  seeks  to  emphasize  those  matters  that  seem  particularly 
salient  at  the  site  itself,  or  that  are  of  special  national  interest  at 
this  particular  time. 

Vie  began  by  describing  the  area:    its  demography,  its  people,  its 
politics  and  Its  Area  Service  Agency:    The  Foothills  ASA.    The  ASA 
serves  21  component  LEAs  which,  alone,  probably  would  be  unable  to  deliver 
educational  services  of  the  quantity  and  quality  that  the  ASA  brings  to 
bear.    We  also  Indicated  that  all  of  this  happens  within  a  heavily 
bureaucratic,  state-level  organizational  structure.    A  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  this  structure  1s  that  it  renders  coterminous  the 
region  comprising  the  21  component  LEAs  for  supervisory  purposes  and  the 
region  served  by  the  ASA.    The  supervisory  function  and  the  service 
function  are  headed  by  one  individual:    the  District  Superintendent  of 
the  Foothil1-  Supervisory  District/Director  of  the  Foothills  ASA. 

Wearing  these  two  hats  was  not  the  whimsical,  unilateral  decision 
of  one  person,  nor  was  it  the  carefully  planned  result  of  a  series  of 
organizational  enablers.    Rather,  it  was  the  consequence  of  years  of 
patchwork  at  the  state  level  involving  legislative  initiatives  and 
mandates,  a  series  of  regulatory  revisions  and  refinements,  and  an 
executive  bureaucracy  that  sprouted--not  unlike  roots  on  the  eyes  of  a 
potato  in  the  dark.    From  this  we  learn  that: 

Lesson  1:  STATE-LEVEL  ORGANIZATIONAL  COMPLEXITY  AND  BUREAUCRACY 
AREN'T  CREATED  IN  ONE  FELL  S'w'OOP;  NOR  ARE  TrlEV  NECES- 
SARILY CREATED  WITH  PURPOSEFUL  CONTINUITY.  INSTEAD 
THEY  EVOLVE  OUT  OF  ANTICIPAIbU  NLCLSS1TY7 
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In  this  context,  the  ASA  and  the  LEAs  go  about  the  business  of 
implementing  state  policy  in  the  local  context.    Here,  we  see  that  state 
edicts  (policy-in-intent)  and  local  implementation  (pol icy-in-1mplementa- 
tion)  are  processes,  not  events. 

As  processes,  they  must  be  shaped  and  sculpted  through  negotiation. 
State  and  local  officials  must  perceive  and  adapt  to  one  another's 
constructions  of  the  world.    Foothills  area  officials  tend  to  wonder 
about  state  policymakers1  awareness  of  local  needs  and  local  realities. 
State  level  staff  wonder  about  local  understanding  of  the  rationale  for 
and  tenets  of  state  policy. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  are  the  handicapped  children  and  youth  of 
the  area:    the  cbmmonality  of  interest  to  both  camps,  the  objects  of 
state  policy,  the  objects  of  local  implementation.    Should  their  needs 
not  be  met,  handicapped  students  and  their  parents  can  blame  the  state- 
bureaucratic,  uncaring,  yielding  to  urban  interests.    Or  they  can  blame 
the  schools— lacking  the  services,  the  personnel,  the  commitment  to  the 
child. 

At  the  risk  of  hedging,  neither  are  singularly  to  blame.    Both  the 
state  policymakers  and  the  local  implementors  must  arrive  at  the  same 
wavelength  if  policy-in-intent  and  policy-in-implementation  are  to 
become  congruent.    Thus,  we  discover  that: 

Lesson  2:  CONTINUITY  BETWEEN  POLICY  MAKERS  AND  POLICY  IMPLE- 
MENTORS mr PROCESS:  A  process  in  which  policy  IS 

MADE  AT  T,!E  TOP,  IMPLEMENTED  TO  FIT  LOCAL  REALITIES, 
AND  KICKED  BACK  TO  THE  TOP  FOR  ADAPTATION.    ALL  OF 
THIS  REQUIRES  PERCEPTIVE  COOPERATION  N0r"ADvER5MTAL 
NEGOTIATION  AMONG  CONCERNED  STAKEHOLDER^ 

We  often  refer  in  this  case  study  to  the  issue  of  local  autonomy. 
It  is  an  issue  that  perhaps  more  than  any  other  is  unbending  and  unyield- 
ing as  far  as  the  local  perspective  is  concerned.    From  the  state's 
perspective,  it  is,  at  best,  an  ever  present  consideration  and,  at 
worst,  a  barrier  to  the  implementation  of  educational  policy. 

As  we've  said,  local  autonomy  as  an  issue  has  a  long  history.  Its 
roots  ere  in  the  ethnic  history  and  identity  of  the  Foothills  hamlets. 
Its  fire  has  been  fueled  throughout  the  years  by  school  consolidations. 
The  continuing  trend  toward  larger  supervisory  districts/ASA  regions 
merely  fans  the  fire. 

Across  rural  America,  as  well  as  here  in  the  Foothills  area,  the 
drive  to  retain  local  control  will  not  be  extinguished.    Indeed  we  see  a 
seemingly  endless  cycle  of  state  mandates  and  regulations  followed  by 
varying  degrees  of  local  compliance  and  resistance.    But,  we  learn  that: 

Lesson  3:  ANY  FACET  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPERATIONS  THAT  CAN  BE 

controlled  at  the  local  level  will  be  controlled 
There. 
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While  at  the  same  time  holding  on  to  all  that  can  be  controlled  at 
the  local  level,  local  residents  and  officials  concerned  with  special 
education  are  quick  to  remind  you  of  the  lack  of  equity  between  the 
services  available  to  their  school  districts  and  those  available  to 
urban  and  suburban  school  districts.    Yet,  there  appear  to  be  two  equity 
issues— both  of  which  are  impacted  by  the  ASA  as  a  service  delivery 
mechanism. 

The  first,  of  course,  is  the  urban/rural  dichotomy  with  regard  to 
equity  in  services.    Within  this  issue,  urban  and  suburban  districts 
should  be  seen  by  Foothills  officials  as  two  points  of  reference  not 
one.    From  the  Foothills  perspective,  urbans  are  land-  and  dollar-poor, 
thereby  receiving  more  in  the  way  of  resources  from  the  state  than  do 
the  Foothills  districts.    Suburbans  are  land-  and  dollar-rich,  thereby 
sufficiently  wealthy  to  generate  their  own  resources,  again  unlike  the 
Foothills  schools.    From  both  these  standpoints,  the  ASA  diminishes  the 
effects  of  these  inequities.    With  an  expert,  sophisticated  staff,  the 
ASA  makes  the  most  of  both  its  own  and  its  LEA's  resources.    It  accom- 
plishes this  maximal  diminution  of  rural/urban  and  rural /suburban  inequity 
through  collaboration  with  its  LEAs,  with  agencies  like  the  ARC,  and 
from  within  its  own  ranks:    SETRC,  CRSE,  and  occupational  education. 

Its  collaborative  activities  not  only  diminish  but  also  ameliorate 
the  second  equity  issue:  rural  by  rural  equity.  At  the  outset  of  this 
case  study,  we  made  the  point  that  ASAs  function  as  a  service  mechanism 
which  LEAs  share,  a  mechanism  without  which  LEAs  alone  would  not  be  able 
to  offer  services  of  the  same  quantity  and  quality.  Comparatively, 
these  rural  school  districts  do  well  by  their  students— handicapped  and 
nonhandi capped  alike. 

The  collaborative  achievements  of  this  ASA  in  regard  to  its  services 
have  at  least  made  a  dent  in  the  discrepancy  between  urban  and  rural 
(and,  we  might  add,  suburban  and  rural)  services.    Also,  these  achieve- 
ments have  undoubtedly  afforded  the  majority  of  Foothills  handicapped 
students  quality  services  that  wouldn't  have  been  available  in  any 
single  local  district,  and  that  equal  or  exceed  those  available  in  most 
rural  areas.    And  so  we  discover  that: 

Lesson  4:  WHILE  THE  HIGHWAY  TO  EQUITY  MAY  VERY  WELL  BE  PAVED 
WITH  FISCAL  MACADAM,  ThTTviO-LAnE  ROAD  TO  EQUITY 
IS  TRULY  PAVED  WITH  COLLABORATION  AMONG  AND  WITHIN 
SERVICE  AGENCIES^ 

We  have  painstakingly  described  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  ASA's 
functions  and  the  collaborative  nature  of  their  services.    In  reviewing 
the  data  resulting  from  the  interviews  conducted  and  the  documents 
examined,  more  than  a  few  paradoxes  emerged.    The  most  compelling  of 
these  relates  to  the  effects  of  the  size  of  the  schools.    Small ness  can 
be  bad;  it  can  also  be  good. 

Perhaps  we've  carped  enough  about  its  negative  effects,  and  not 
expanded  upon  its  more  positive  virtues:    closeness  among  people,  flexi- 
bility in  procedural  matters,  and  most  importantly,  collaboration.  The 
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District  Superintendent/ ASA  Director  and  the  Director  of  Special  Educa- 
tion are  masters  at  putting  smallness  to  use  beneficially.    The  ASA 
Director/Superintendent  presides  over  both  the  cross-fertilized  colla- 
boration within  the  ASA  and  the  collaboration  among  the  component  LEAs. 
All  of  these  efforts  hinge  on  the  facilitative  nature  of  the  small 
agencies  involved.    Although  communication  is  hampered  to  a  degree  by 
the  interaction  of  the  area's  sparsity,  distance,  climate,  and  terrain 
factors,  it  is  also  enhanced  by  the  bureaucratic  simplicity  of  the  LEAs 
and  the  interpersonal  nature  of  the  collaborative  efforts.    In  short, 
size  can  be  boon  as  well  as  a  barrier.    From  this,  we  see  that: 

Lesson  5:  ONE  MUST  NOT  BE  HASTY  IN  CRITICIZING  SMALL  SCHOOLS 
ON  THE  BASIS  OF  SIZE  ALONE.   IN  FACT.  THE  TYPICAL 
METHOD  FOR  REDUCING  THE  nEgaT Iv£  EFFECTS  OF  smAll- 
NESS.  COLLABORATION,  ITSELF  CAN  BE  FACILITATED  BY 
SMALLNESS--THE  VERY  PROBLEM  IT  PURPORTS  TO  OVERCOME! 

Once  institutionalized,  the  limits  to  collaboration  exist  only  1n 
the  minds  of  the  shortsighted.    One  of  the  most  personalized  forms  of 
collaboration  is  that  which  results  in  the  true  mainstreamlng  of  a 
handicapped  student,  true  in  the  sense  of  an  appropriate  education  in 
that  student's  least  restrictive  learning  environment.    We  have  attended 
almost  exclusively  to  the  mainstreamlng  of  LP  and  EMR  students.  However, 
we  also  reported  that,  on  a  state-wide  level,  and  Indeed,  1n  the  national 
arena,  a  parallel  movement  of  students  toward  their  least  restrictive 
environments  is  also  occurring. 

This  is  certainly  the  case  in  regard  to  high  functioning  visually 
impaired  and  hearing  impaired  students,  formerly  residing  in  state 
institutions,  and  now  being  educated  in  their  home  LEAs  around  the 
state.    Their  present  teachers  admittedly  need  more  in  the  way  of  Instruc- 
tional skills  to  fully  provide  this  least  restrictive  environment.  Yet, 
those  who  could  best  provide  these  skills  themselves  remain  1n  the  state 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind! 

Still  in  the  blueprint  stage  is  a  collaborative  effort,  to  be 
orchestrated  by  SETRC,  that  would  bring  these  teachers  Into  the  LEAs  to 
train  regular  educators  to  better  serve  sensorily  handicapped  students. 
This  leads  us  to  conclude  that: 

Lesson  6:  LEAST  RESTRICTIVE  ENVIRONMENT  EDUCATION  SHOULD 

INCLUDE  A  FOCUS  ON  TEACHERS  AS  WELL  AS  ON  STUDENTS. 
COLLABORATION  COULD  BE  THE  VEHICLE  BY  MHICtTTHE 
NECE55ARY  TEACHING  EXPERTISE  FOR  MAINS  1RLATTMT 
FOLLOWS  STUDENTS  ACROSS  THE  CONTINUUM  OF  SERVICES. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  the  teaching  expertise  necessary 
for  true  mainstreaming  is  as  much  an  art  as  it  is  a  science.  Paramount 
are  the  art  of  communication  and  the  sciance  of  hard  work.    The  art  of 
communication  is  a  given;  the  science  of  hard  work  apparently  isn't. 
Until  all  educators,  hardworking  or  not,  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  latter— demonstrated  vivaciously  by  many  of  the  Foothills  ASA  and 
LEA  staffers;  may  we  offer  the  conclusion  that: 
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Lessen  7:  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED  TO  A  FREE  APPROPRIATE 
EDUCATION  IN  M  LEAST  RESTRICTIVE  envTrqnment 
ULTIMATELY  15  FULFILLED  IN  THE  TRENCHES  WTRUSE 

whIT view  Education  as  a  mission  and  are  not  afraid 

TO  SET  THEIR  HANDS  IMTT:  

Finally,  1f  one  poses  the  ouestion,  are  the  purposes  of  Regulation 
77  and  or  P.L.  94-1,42  being  met  1n  the  Foothills  area,  one  would  have  to 
venture  a  guarded  "mostly,  but  not  completely."   But  1n  view  of  the 
lessons  learned  so  far,  one  1s  hardly  1n  a  position  to  fault  the  locals 
for  any  partial  failure.   Of  course  one  might  argue  that  state  policies 
and  regulations  could  be  -ore  stable,  that  governance  could  be  simpler, 
and  so  on.    Any  operation  can  ba  Improved.    But  most  of  the  issues  of 
the  Foothills  area  are  brought  on  by  contextual  factors  rather  than 
Internal  lapses. 

At  the  same  time,  there  1s  little  doubt  that  regulation  77  and  P.L. 
94-142  h*ve  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  delivery  of  ASA-  and  LEA-based 
services  to  the  handicapped.   While  the  component  LEAs  did  recognize 
their  responsibilities,  1t  1s  questionable  whether  the  effort  would  have 
reached  Its  present  level  without  the  Impetus  provided  by  state  and 
federal  legislation  and  by  *  e  creation  of  the  ASAs.    It  1s  undoubtedly 
also  the  case  that  there  1s  a  long  way  to  go  1n  meeting  the  Ideal  of 
Regulation  77  and  P.L.  94-142  to  provide  a  free  appropriate  public 
education  1n  a  least  restrictive  environment  for  every  handicapped  child 
and  young  adult.    And  so,  having  almost  come  full  circle,  a  final  les:on: 

Lesson  8:  HUMAN  SEkV'CES  SUCH  AS  SPECIAL  EDUCATION' CAN  BE 
CREATED  BY  MANDATES,  BUT  THEY  ARE  IMPLEMENTED  BY 
PEOPLE.   POLICY  MAKERS  MUST  TRULY  UNDERSTAND  THE 
CONTEXTS  IN  WHICH  THEIR  POLICIES  ARE  IMPLEMENTED. 
ONLY  THEN  WILL  THE  IDEALS  BEHIND  THE  POLICIES  THEY 
MAKE  BE  REALIZED. 
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Appendix  F 
Site  #4  Case  Study 
The  Seaside  Regional  Education  Center 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  AREA 


The  focus  of  our  story  1s  a  15-county  area  in  the  southeastern 
corner  of  a  southern  state.   The  region  1s  bounded  to  the  west  by  the 
border  of  another  state.   And  to  the  south— the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Actually, 
"bounded  by  the  ocean"  does  not  adequately  describe  the  area's  relation 
to  the  sea.   The  two  embrace  each  other—the  land  jetting  outward,  the 
sea  reaching  1n  with  crooked  fingers  to  clinch  Its  hold  on  the  land. 
And  Its  hold  on  the  land  1s  more  than  physical.    As  our  story  unfolds, 
we  will  find  that  the  area's  proximity  to  the  sea  has  played  a  central 
role  1n  the  development  of  the  land  and  the  people. 

Area  Industries  and  economies  are  as  diverse  as  the  land  and  the 
people.    Communities  close  to  the  water  depend  on  fishing  and  resort 
Industries.    However,  as  one  travels  Inland  from  any  point,  1t  1s  immed- 
iately apparent  that  agriculture  1s  the  mainstay  of  the  region.  Soybeans, 
peanuts,  tobacco,  peas,  and  cucumbers  are  the  crops.    Poultry  production 
and  processing,  agricultural  support  Industries,  and  lumber  round  out 
the  region's  agricultural  enterprise.   The  flat  coastal  plains  have  made 
large-scale  agricultural  production  feasible  for  many  generations.  It 
1s  not  surprising  then  to  find  a  considerable  amount  of  farming  but 
relatively  few  farm  owners.   Although  there  are  some  small-scale  farms, 
80  percent  of  the  7 and  has  been  passed  down  1n  large  parcels  through 
generations  of  families  to  Its  current  owners. 

Although  most  of  the  pri,.,w  ."arm  land  is  owned  by  relatively  few 
people,  much  of  it  1s  worked  by  tenant  farmers  who  tend  to  be  poor  and 
primarily  black.    During  the  various  harvest  seasons,  migrant  workers 
join  the  labor  force  as  they  follow  the  migrant  stream  up  and  then  back 
down  the  eastern  seaboard.   About  half  the  migrant  workers  are  black 
also;  H1span1cs  and  whites  making  up  the  remaining  half. 

Garfield,  the  largest  city  1n  the  region  (population  20,000), 
supports  several  major  Industries.    Locals  as  well  as  people  from  the 
surrounding  counties,  are  employed  by  companies  like  Union  Carbide, 
Dupont,  TRW,  and  Proctor  and  Gamble.   The  remaining  employers  throughout 
the  region  are  service  and  retail  Industries,  local  and  county  governments, 
and  the  public  schools.    Many  of  those  who  live  1n  the  northern  counties 
of  the  region  travel  to  a  major  seaport  1n  the  neighboring  state  to  work 
1n  the  shipyards  and  other  heavy  Industries  located  there.    The  trek  to 
the  north  has  become  Increasingly  popular  of  late  as  unemployment  in  the 
region  has  doubled  the  state  average  of  eight  percent,  nearly  tripling 
that  figure  1n  certain  counties.   Many  of  the  small  farmers  who  had 
managed  to  keep  their  land  1n  the  past  have  not  been  able  to  make  it  in 
recent  years  and  have  turned  to  fishing,  heavy  industry  or  shipyards 
outside  the  area,  or  to  lumber  production. 

And  as  hard-pressed  as  some  of  the  local  people  are,  the  opposite 
1s  true  for  many  others.    The  land  owners,  of  course,  have  enjoyed 
relative  wealth  for  quite  some  time.   Others,  too,  live  in  relative 
prosperity;  but  they  are  different.    They  have  different  accents,  and 
they're  not  from  around  here.    They  have  been  drawn  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  by  the  "good  life"  that  abounds  whe.'e  the  climate  1s  moderate 
and  the  land  meets  the  sea  in  such  glorious  fashion.    Fishing,  boating, 
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hunting,  riding— the  11st  goes  on.   One. can  do  these  things  virtually 
year  round. 

But  who  are  these  people?   Some  have  retired  and,  to  them,  this 
area  represents  the  dreams  they  held  for  many  years— truly,  their  vision 
of  where  hard  work  leads.   Others,  however,  have  many  good  years  of  work 
left  to  do.    But  why  do  1t  in  crowded  cities?   Why  continue  to  battle 
the  elements?  Why  let  oneself  be  taxed  to  death?  They  have  discovered 
they  can  live  here  better  for  less.    Although  choice  beachfront  property 
does  not  come  cheaply,  a  tax  rate  at  about  72  percent  of  the  national 
average  makes  living  here  very  attractive.   Once  the  initial  investment 
is  covered,  low  property  taxes  make  the  good  life  affordable  again. 

And  so  we  get  our  first  glimpse  of  the  diversity  of  the  area.  As 
we  said,  the  people  are  as  diverse  as  the  land.   Of  course,  most  of  the 
people  are  average;  they  are  not  rich,  not  poor.   The:'  work,  they  play, 
they  are  happy  most  of  the  time.    Even  the  newcomers  are  little  more 
than  average.   Certainly,  they  have  amassed  some  wealth;  but  that's 
where  we  all  hope  to  be  someday-   But  it's  the  extremes  that  are  striking— 
those  who  have  always  been  powerful,  those  who  have  always  been  powerless. 

Business  and  politics  aside,  the  land,  too,  is  diverse.    On  approaching 
the  sea  from  the  north  and  west,  we  note  that  the  land  is  blanketed  in  a 
dense  cover  of  juniper  and  dogwood.    The  juniper  grow  so  straight  and 
tall  that  the  roadways  that  wind  through  them  rarely  see  the  full  light 
of  day.    From  the  car,  the  sun  through  the  trees  creates  a  strobe  effect 
that  can  be  disorienting.    A  red  blanket  of  dried  needles  has  come  to 
rest  under  the  trees.    Ground  cover  is  kept  at  a  minimum  by  the  constant 
fallout.    And,  if  one  looks  hard,  cleared  farmland  can  be  distinguished, 
carved  out  neatly  just  behind  the  wall  of  timber  left  bordering  the 
blacktop. 

As  we  approach  the  sea,  the  trees  thin  out  to  reveal  more  and  more 
of  the  marshy  land  that  characterizes  most  of  the  area.    Building  roads 
here  is  no  simple  matter.    Pilings  must  be  sunk  deep  to  support  the 
roadbed. 

And,  if  the  sight  of  the  ocean  weren't  enough,  the  way  it  inter- 
mingles with  the  irregular  coast  line  is  truly  breathtaking.    It's  plain 
to  see  why  one  would  want  to  be  as  close  to  all  this  as  possible. 
Inlets,  coves,  wooded  islands  off  shore— they  couldn't  have  picked  a 
better  spot  to  put  the  "good  life."   But  as  we  have  noted,  life  is  not 
good  for  everyone. 

But  what  brings  us  to  this  area?   Why  these  15  counties?   How  are 
they  related?  We  are  here  to  see  how  special  education  services  are 
delivered  through  the  efforts  of  the  local  school  districts.    Helping  in 
this  endeavor  is  the  Seaside  Regional  Education  Center  (REC).  The 
Seaside  REC  is  one  of  the  seven  such  agencies  created  by  the  state  \.o 
help  local  school  districts  provide  a  number  of  educational  services, 
including  special  education.    Within  this  context,  we  are  here  to  sea 
the  impact  of  P.L.  94-142,  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children 
Act,  on  the  education  of  handicapped  students  and  the  agencies  that 
serve  them. 
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Each  REC  serves  a  specific  geographical  area  and  provides  its 
services  to  the  local  school  districts  which  are  included  1n  it.  Much 
more  will  be  said  about  the  nature  of  the  Seaside  REC  as  our  story 
progresses.  For  now,  however,  we  would  like  to  focus  on  the  local 
school  districts  which  make  up  the  Seaside  catchment  area.  In  the 
following  section  we  look  at  state  level  organization. 

Local  Education  Agencies 

The  15-county  Seaside  area  covers  nearly  9,000  square  ailes  and 
includes  17  local  education  agencies  (LEAsl  serving  about  61,000 
students  in  grades  kinde* garten  through  twelve.    The  number  of  LEAs 
included  in  the  service  areas  o*  each  of  the  seven  RECs  is  relatively 
constant,  ranging  from  17  to  21.    The  number  of  students  served,  however, 
varies  widely.    The  Seaside  REC  is  one  of  two  major  rural  RECs  in  the 
state.  The  other  rural  REC  is  located  in  the  mountains  of  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  state.    Of  the  17  LEAs  served  by  the  Seaside  Center, 
15  are  county  districts  and  2  are  city  districts  located  within  2  of  the 
counties.    In  all,  the  17  districts  maintain  a  total  of  127  schools. 
Figure  1  shows  the  distribution  of  the  15  county  and  2  city  LEAs  within 
the  Seaside  area.   The  relevant  demographic  data  for  each  of  the  17 
public  school  systems  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

Table  2  displays  the  number  of  handicapped  and  gifted  youngsters  in 
each  LEA  and  the  percent  of  total  school  enrollment  so  identified.  Of 
note  are  the  percentages  of  total  enrollment  for  learning  disabled  (LD), 
educable  and  trainable  mentally  handicapped  (EMH  &  TMH),  and  emotionally 
handicapped  (EH)  students  compared  with  state  and  national  prevalence 
figures.    The  Seaside  area's  porcentage  of  LD  students  (4  percent) 
exceeds  both  state  (3.6  percent),  and  national  (3.3  percent)  prevalence 
figures;  while  in  EH,  the  area  and  state  (.35  percent)  are  a  little  more 
than  half  the  national  average  of  .6  percent.    The  largest  discrepancies, 
however,  are  between  the  regional  and  the  state  EMH/TMH  prevalences  (3.4 
and  2.8  percent,  respectively)  and  the  national  average  of  1.44  percent. 
More  will  be  said  about-  these  data  later  in  the  case. 

Regional  and  County  Demographics 

This  is  one  of  the  most  rural  southern  states,  yet  it  is  near  the 
top  10  in  population  size  in  the  country.    The  combination  of  population 
size  plus  rural  residence  may  seem  paradoxical;  its  logical  accompaniment 
is  a  high  density  of  population  spread  over  a  wide  area.    Despite  its 
relative  lack  of  metropolitan  centers,  the  state  shows  a  ratio  of  population 
to  square  miles  of  land  area  almost  twice  that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
112  to  61.    So  the  population  of  the  stat*  is  relatively  large  for  the 
South,  lives  outside  metropolitan  areas,  and  is  densely  settled  in  those 
areas. 

Changing  Population 

Like  the  rest  of  the  southern  states,  this  state  is  experiencing 
population  growth.    A  greater  proportion  of  normal  population  growth  is 
staying  in  the  state  and  people  are  migrating  here  from  other  parts  of 
the  country.    More  than  any  other  southern  state,  however,  growth  here 
is  in  the  rural  areas. 
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Figure  1 
Seaside  Area  Map 
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Table  1 

Seaside  Area  Local  Education  Agencies  (1981-82) 

Number  of  Punil/TM<-h*r 
School  Districts      Schools     Enrollment  Faculty  upi,/ieacher 


Booker 

9 

4,404 

231 

19 

Wilson  City 

5 

3,783 

199 

19 

Bern's 

10 

4,643 

239 

19 

Orman 

3 

1,243 

67 

19 

Wadnekeag 

6 

2,563 

153 

17 

Mattawack 

6 

2,265 

113 

20 

Hiram 

4 

2,100 

110 

19 

Piscaquis 

6 

1,767 

103 

17 

Fi lmore 

8 

4,703 

241 

20 

Sebecwook 

4 

1,146 

70 

16 

Penubec 

14 

5,585 

318 

18 

Pierce 

9 

5,310 

291 

18 

Clay 

4 

1,676 

98 

17 

Wilson 

20 

10,903 

645 

17 

Garfield 

10 

4,924 

268 

18 

Franklin 

2 

786 

48 

16 

Jefferson 

7 

3,263 

174 

19 

fotal  127  61,068  3,368 
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Table  2 

Number  and  Proportion  of  Esceptlonal  Students  by  LEA  and  Categorical  Area 
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Naturally,  growth  patterns  are  different  on  both  an  intrastate  and 
1ntrareg1on  basis.   The  Seaside  region  is  experiencing  the  greatest 
growth  1n  the  state  and,  moreover,  the  Intrareyion  differences  are 
distinct.    The  Inland  counties,  which  tend  to  be  the  poorer  ones,  have 
the  highest  birth  rates  and  the  lowest  1n-m1grat1on.   The  coastal  counties, 
which  tend  to  be  the  wealthier  ones,  have  the  lowest  birth  rates  and  the 
highest  1n-m1grat1on.  The  result,  of  course,  1s  refected  1n  the  propor- 
tion of  school -age  population  for  Individual  counties  and  the  resultant 
burden  placed  on  local  economies. 

Changing  Economies 

Can  local  economies  bear  the  weight  of  the  increased  demands  placed 
upon  them  by  changing  populations?   Again,  this  varies  by  county  in  the 
Seaside  region.   Near  the  middle  of  the  southern  states  1n  per  capita 
income,  the  average  resident  of  this  state  brings  home  about  85  percent 
of  the  national  average.    A  more  sensitive  measure,  however,  1s  family 
Income.    Here,  this  state  1s  about  average  for  the  region  with  12  percent 
of  Its  families  living  below  the  poverty  level.    However,  1n  the  Seaside 
region,  the  figure  1s  20  percent  on  the  average.    Naturally,  the  poorer 
counties  fall  somewhat  higher  than  this  figure.  Are  things  getting 
better?   Yes.    For  the  southern  states  as  a  group,  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  surpasses  the  national  rate.    But,  this  state's  growth  rate  is 
below  that  of  all  other  southern  states  except  one.    Again,  the  rate  of 
growth  varies  by  county  within  the  Seaside  area. 
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STATE  EDUCATION  AGEfTY 


The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  (DPI)  1s  organized  Into  three 
primary  areas  which  subsume  18  divisions.    Each  area  1s  administered  by 
an  assistant  superintendent.    In  addition,  four  special  assistants  to 
the  superintendent  are  responsible  for  management,  communications, 
research  and  federal  programs.    Figure  2  depicts  the  DPI  table  of  organi- 
zation. ~ 

Resting  at  the  top  of  the  administrative  hierarchy  Is  the  State 
Board  of  Educacior.    Just  under  the  board  sits  the  state  superintendent, 
an  elected  official  who  currently  1s  serving  1n  n1s  third  f"  ir-year 
term.  The  state  superintendent  based  h js  first  campaign  on    e  promise 
to  decentralize  the  DPI  via  the  REC  concept.    Me  was  elect  >  in  1969, 
started  the  REC  network  in  1971  and  has  held  the  post  evev   <ince  There 
are  those  **ho  believe  that  the  reeson  for  the  success  of  the  kEC  concept 
1s  that  there  has  been  one  top  administrator  from  the  beginning. 

Further  down  the  DPI  hierarchy,  we  find  the  deputy  state  superinten- 
dent and  the  associate  superintendent,  who,  among  his  other  responsibili- 
ties, 1s  responsible  for  the  RECs. 

Administration/Organization  of  the  REC  Netwo^X 

In  his  capacity  relative  to  the  RE'Js,  che  associate  superintendent 
coordinates  activities  w1th1  «  tiie  state's  seven  educational  districts; 
e?ch  district  served  by  one  <NEC.    Each  REC  is  organ, zed  into  program 
areas  which  replicate  the  various  division,  of  the  DPI  depicted  in 
Figure  2.    Although     %.  associate  superintendent  1s  responsible  for  the 
RECs  an?  the  direct'.  ^  of  each  of  the  RECs  report  directly  to  him,  ea^ 
REC  program  area  coordinator  1s  responsible  to  his  or  her  respective 
division  director  wltMn  the  DPI  hierarchy.    So,  for  example,  the  coordi- 
nator of  the  exceptional  children  program  area  within  any  given  REC  is 
responsible  to  the  State  Director  of  Programs  for  Exceptional  Children. 

An  indication  of  the  importance  of  the  RECs  1n  the  DPI  organization 
is  the  representation  of  the  REC  directors  on  the  Superintendents  Execu- 
tive Council,    The  group  meets  monthly  to  share  Information  and  plan. 
It  Includes  each  of  the  seven  REC  directors,  the  associate  and  deputy 
superintendents,  the  three  assistant  superintendents,  the  four  special 
assistants,  and  1s  chaired  by  the  superintendent.    Thus,  the  REC  direc- 
tors have  direct  accesss  to  top  level  DPI  administration  on  an  ongoing 
basis.    The  Seaside  director  considers  the  Council  to  be  one  of  his 
vehicles  for  representing  his  LEAs  to  the  DPI. 

Role  of  the  RECs 

The  REC  network  was  created  to  make  the  DPI  more  responsive  <*o 
local  school  districts.   Although  other  models  were  considered,  inter- 
mediate un*ts,  for  example,  they  were  rejected  because  they  were  viewed 
as  creating  "another  administrative  level."   The  decision  was  Me  to 
decentralize  the  DPI  and  to  establish  centers  on  a  regional  b*'  is  that 
would  function  as  service  or  technical  assistance  vehicles.  Specifically, 
the  RECs  were  assigned  the  following  functions: 
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Figure  2 

Department  of  Public  Instruction  Organization 
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1.  Provide  effective  liaison  between  the  state  education  agency 
and  local  education  agencies,  area  post  secondary  educational 
institutions,  community  organizations,  and  agencies. 

2.  Coordinate  and  interpret  state  education  agency  policies, 
programs,  and  services  for  local  education  agencies  served. 

3.  Identify  and  interpret  local  education  agency  needs  to  the 
state  education  agency. 

4.  Assist  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  educational 

programs  which  will  enhance  educational  opportunities  for  all 
students. 

5.  Encourage  cooperative  action  among  local  education  agencies 
when  it  will  result  in  mutual  benefits  to  the  participants. 

State  Level  View  of  the  RECs 

The  view  from  the  DPI  is  very  postive.    The  state  superintendent 
ran  initially  on  a  "decentralized"  ticket  and  continues  to  maintain  his 
support  for  the  concept.   The  associate  superintendent's  highest  aclaim 
for  the  RECs  is  that  they  are  "a  super  communication  device."   And  he  is 
quick  to  add  that  this  communication  is  at  least  two-way;  needs  are 
identified  locally,  locals*  views  on  issues  are  easily  obtained,  locals 
know  more  about  what  is  going  on  both  in  the  region  and  at  the  DPI. 
Moreover,  the  associate  superintendent  feels  that  there  is  a  feeling  of 
closeness  under  the  REC  concept.    "Before  the  RECs,  DPI  was  this  nebulous 
place."   He  believes  that  this  has  been  turned  around  and  that  the 
locals  have  "bought  a  piece  of  the  idea."   They  see  the  REC  as  "our 
center." 

One  should  not  assume,  however,  that  the  REC  concept  is  without  at 
least  some  criticism  within  the  DPI.    It  appears  that  there  is  some 
concern  among  DPI  division  directors  that  the  RECs  align  themselves  too 
closely  with  their  LEAs.    This  seems  ironic  when  one  considers  the 
intent  of  the  concept  to  bring  the  DPI  and  the  LEAs  closer  together. 
The  concern  centers  on  the  notion  that  some  RECs  tend  to  protect  the 
LEAs  from  the  DPI.    The  state's  position  is  that  the  RECs  should  avoid 
this  posture  since,  after  all,  the  RECs  are  the  DPI.    The  fear  is  that 
the  RECs  will  avoid  pointing  out  to  the  HEs  those  instances  in  which 
DPI  policy  might  be  compromised.    The  message  given  to  REC  staff  is  that 
policy  and  regulations  still  emanate  from  the  state  and  that  as  DPI 
employees  it  is  *,neir  responsibility  to  uphold  the  state's  position. 

Some  RECs  and,  indeed,  some  DPI  division  directors  continue  to 
hold  a  "we-t.hey"  posture  towar,  one  another.    Some  RECs  perceive  them- 
selves as  a  "mini-DPI,"  but  the  state  directors  are  quick  to  point  out 
that  there  is  only  one  DPI;  it's  just  decentralized. 

The  RECs  have  not  always  enjoyed  srpport  from  state  government.  On 
several  occasions,  movements  to  abolish  the  RECs  have  been  mounted 
within  the  General  Assembly.    One  source  of  pressure  is  county  commissioners, 
a  formidable  political  power  at  the  county  level  (explained  more  fully 
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later  in  the  case).    Even  a  single  teacher,  it  1s  believed,  can  get  some 
action  out  of  the  legislature  if  pressure  1s  applied  through  the  right 
channels.   There  1s  even  some  support  for  the  Idea  that  the  REC  concept 
ha<  been  attacked  simply  to  get  at  the  state  superintendent,  who,  1n 
effect,  has  based  his  platform  on  the  Idea.    In  any  event,  there  are 
those  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  would  dismantle  the  RECs  1f  they 
could.    But,  so  far,  the  REC  concept  has  been  able  to  withstand  the 
periodic  heat. 

Division  for  Exceptional  Children 

Currently,  the  division  subsumes  112  of  the  600  total  DPI  profes- 
sional staff  positions,   and  includes  staff  located  centrally  as  well  as 
those  who  operate  out  of  the  seven  RECs.   The  division  is  charged  with 
the  following  responsibilities. 

1.  Assist  local  school  systems  in  developing  comprehensive  programs 
and  services  for  all  children  with  special  needs. 

2.  Provide  consulting  services  for  the  following  types  of  children: 
autistic,  gifted  and  talented,  hearing  impaired,  multihindlcapped, 
mentally  handicapped,  orthopedically  handicapped,  other  health 
Impaired,  pregnant*  handicapped,  visually  Impaired,  and  children 
that  require  homebound  or  hospitalized  services. 

3.  Provide  technical  assistance  in  planning,  program  development, 
program  evaluation,  staff  development,  and  effective  use  of 
media  and  materials  for  exceptional  children. 

4.  Coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Regional  Support  and  Technical 
Assistance  Services. 

5.  Coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  regional  staff  development 
services  fo-  training  for  regular  classroom  teachers. 

6.  Administer  ESEA  Titl*  VI,  Parts,  B,  C,  and  D  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act. 

7.  Provide  Interagency  cooperation  and  coordination  to  services 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Human  Resources  to  the  public 
schools  and  in-state  operated  progr  is  for  school-aged  handi- 
capped students. 

8.  Work  cooparatively  with  other  Divisions  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  to  mesh  appropriate  service  delivery 
for  handicapped  cnlldren. 

9.  Provide  technical  assistance  in  planning  and  program  development 
to  the  Departments  of  Human  Resources  and  Correction  regarding 
exceptional  children  programs. 

Implicit  within  these  activities  1s  the  responsibility  for  the 
implementation  of  P.L.  94-142  and  the  corresponding  state  special  educa- 
tion law,  as  delegated  by  the  state  board.   As  one  might  expect,  this 
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responsibility  carries  with  it  the  role  of  monitoring  the  Implementation 
of  the  Act  in  1  oca i  education  agencies.   And  until  the  1981-82  school 
year,  this  was  the  case.    During  the  summer  of  1981,  however,  because  of 
a  reduction  in  the  state  allocation  of  funds  to  the  division  and  the 
subsequent  loss  of  14  staff  positions,  the  responsibility  for  monitoring 
local  compliance  was  passed  on  to  the  RECs.    This  meant  that,  in  addition 
to  their  technical  assistance  role,  the  REC's  exceptional  children  area 
staff  were  required* to  monitor  the  very  agencies  they  are  trying  to 
help. 

Initial  reaction  to  this  reformulation  of  the  REC  special  education 
role  was  less  than  enthusiastic,  as  one  might  expect.  Although,  the 
balance  between  "helping  hand"  and  "heavy  hand"  seems  to  have  been 
-  accomplished  without  major  administrative  casualties,  it  has  not  trans- 
pired without  its  share  of  problems.   More  on  this  later  in  the  ca^e. 

State  Advisory  Council 

About  $15,000  of  the  state's  P.L.  94-142  VI-B  monies  fund  the 
activities  of  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Educational  Services  for 
Exceptional  Children.    These  activities  Include  providing  DPI  with  Input 
concerning  their  policies  for  the  education  of  handicapped  students. 
The  committee  1s  comprised  of  professionals  as  well  as  concerned  lay 
persons. 

Relationship  to  Other  State  Agencies 

The  Division  for  Exceptional  Children  maintains  seven  "performance 
agreements"  with  state  agencies  regarding  various  aspects  of  the  educa- 
tion and/or  habilitatlon  of  exceptional  students.    Each  agreement  speci- 
fies its  purpose  and  lays  out  the  specific  responsibilities  of  each 
agency  with  regard  to  the  services  to  be  provided.    Table  .3  summarizes 
the  nature  of  the  agreements. 

Besides  these  formal  arrangements  with  other  state  agencies  the 
Division  for  Exceptional  Children  maintains  cooperative  relationships 
with  other  DPI  divisions.  It  is  common  for  the  division  to  join  with 
program  staff  from  other  divisions  to  pursue  common  goals.  These  same 
collaborative  relations  are  reflected  in  the  interactions  among  REC 
staff  who  work  in  the  corresponding  program  areas.  More  will  be  said 
about  the  nature  of  such  relationships  as  the  story  progresses. 

Governor's  Advocacy  Council 

The  Governor's  Advocacy  Council  evolved  from  the  original  Governor's 
Council  on  the  Employment  of  the  Handicapped.    It's  role  is  to  act  as  an 
advisory  group  to  the  Governor  in  matters  concerning  disabled  persons 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  handicapped  students. 
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Table  3 

Division  of  Exceptional  Children  Performance  Agreerrents 
With  .     For 


Department  of  Human  Resources, 
Division  of  Health  Services 

Developmental  Evaluation  Centers 


State  Training  and  Technical 
Assistance  Office 

Division  of  Mental  Health  and 
Mental  Retardation  and  Substance 
Abuse  Services 

Department  of  Human  Resources 
and  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  Courts 

Division  of  Vocational  Education 
and  Department  of  Human  Resources, 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind 

Department  c        in  Resources 


Supplemental  Security  Income 
Disabled  Children's  Program 

Evaluation  and  assessment  services 
eligibility  and  reimbursement 

Head  Start  eligibility  and 
servi  ces 

Mental  health  centers  services 
and  reimbursement 


Guidelines  for  compliance  with 
P.L.  94-142 


Vocational  education  services  for 
the  blind  and  visually  handicapped 


Referral  process 
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Since  the  passage  of  P.L.  94-142,  the  council  has  been  tagged  with 
the  reputation  of  being  a  "pressure  group."    Indeed,  while  they  have  no 
policy-making  powers,  they  are  able  to  communicate  concerns  they  hear  in 
the  field  to  the  appropriate  state  agencies  such  as  the  DPI. 

The  Council  gets  Its  input  most  often  1n  the  form  of  complaints 
from  parents.    About  half  of  these  complaints  actually  originate  with 
service  providers,  usually  educators,  who  encourage  parents  to  file  the 
complaint. 
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SEASIDE  REGIONAL  EDUCATION  CENTER 


The  General  Assembly  created  the  REC  network  to  make  the  DPI  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people  through  decentralization.  An 
allotment  of  DPI  staff  positions,  formerly  based  1n  the  state  capitol, 
were  reallocated  to  seven  RECs  throughout  the  state.    The  Seaside  REC 
was  one  of  the  first  two  centers  to  be  established.   The  first  two 
centers  were  set  up  in  1971-72  and  the  rest  were  developed  incrementally 
over  a  six-year  period.   The  Seaside  agency  began  with  a  director  and 
one  secretary  and  evolved  ove.  10  years  to  its  present  configuration 
(described  in  the  next  section).    The  history  and  politics  of  the  creation 
of  the  REC  concept  will  be  discussed  in  the  section  "Evolution  of  Public 
Education." 

The  general  role  of  ;he  RECs  1s  to  provide  LEAs  with  services  that 
"maximize  the  educational  opportunities  for  all  students."   The  Seaside 
REC  carries  out  Its  responsibilities  1n  this  regard  through  two  main 
vehicles:    consultative  and  media  services.    It  provides  services  directly 
and  facilitates  other  services  through  collaboration  among  LEAs  and 
between  LEAs  and  other  agencies.  Furthermore,  the  REC  acts  as  a  regional 
link  between  the  DPI  and  local  districts.    The  REC  1s  the  voice  of  the 
LEAs  with  the  DPI  and  an  interpretor  and  facilitator  of  DPI  policy  at 
the  local  level.    Originally,  concern  was  expressed  that  the  RECs  would 
become  "just  another  administrative  level"  for  the  locals  to  contend 
with.    However,  that  fear  has  never  been  realized  in  the  Seaside  region. 
In  fact,  all  Indications  from  REC,  LEA,  and  DPI  staff  suggest  that  the 
REC  has  become  more  closely  aligned  with  the  locals  than  with  the  DPI  — 
a  situation  that  1s  of  some  concern  to  DPI. 

The  REC  provides  no  direct  services  to  students.    Rather,  its 
services  are  provided  to  the  professional  staffs  of  its  member  LEAs  on  a 
request  basis.    Even  in  Its  role  as  a  facilitator  of  collaboration,  the 
REC  acts  as  a  "neutral  party."   One  might  say  that  the  REC  is  a  "broker," 
helping  to  get  people  and  agencies  together  to  solve  problems  and  address 
needs.    And,  although  the  original  intent  was  to  have  the  REC  facilitate 
implementation  of  state  educational  policy,  here  too  the  REC  has  become 
a  broker,  or  better,  a  "buffer."   REC  staff  are  in  a  unique  position  to 
guage  the  local  capacity  to  respond  to  state  policy  proposals  before 
they  are  implemented.    The  REC  occupies  the  pivitol  position:    it  knows 
what  the  system  can  bear  and  it  knows  what  the  system  needs.    Because  of 
this  unique  pof '  '    .       REC  has  become  more  than  a  vehicle  to  implement 
policy.   To  a  degree,  the  REC,  and  through  it  the  local  districts,  has 
won  a  voice  in  policy  formulation. 

Demographics  of  the  Seaside  REC 

We  have  already  noted  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Seaside 
service  area:  7,000  square  miles,  17  local  school  districts,  127  public 
school  buildings,  61,068  students.    This  section  describes  the  REC 
itself,  its  personnel  and  facilities,  and  how  it  operates  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  in  the  Seaside  area. 
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Personnel  and  Facility 


The  REC's  21  professional  and  11  classified  staff  operate  out  of 
one  facility  1n  Penubec  County,  located  more  or  less  1n  the  center  of 
the  Seaside  area.    They  are  housed  1n  a  renovated  school  building  that 
provides  ample  space  for  the  many  activities  that  go  on  there.  The 
labor  for  the  renovation  was  provided  by  the  LEA  based  1n  U1111amston 
and  the  state  paid  for  materials.   Walls  were  removed  and  added  and 
ceilings  were  raised  and  lowered  to  convert  what  was  once  standard 
school  architecture  to  what  now  functions  as  an  Instructional  media 
center  surrounded  by  a  maze  of  clerical  work  areas  and  staff  offices. 
Rectangular  classrooms  have  been  subdivided  asymmetrically  to  create 
uniquely  shaped  quarters  for  REC  staff  members.    It's  amazing  what 
plants,  carpeting,  and  paint  that  1s  not  light  green  can  do  for  the 
blandness  one  expects  Inside  the  typical  school  building— all  In  all,  a 
charming  environment  for  an  even  more  charming  staff. 

The  media  center  1s  the  highlight  of  the  tour.    Everything  revolves 
around  1t  and  1t  1s  the  first  thing  one  sees  upon  entering  the  building. 
Housed  there  are  the  Instructional  and  staff  development  Items  that  draw 
about  3,500  Seaside  educators  to  the  REC  each  year.   Two  librarians  wait 
just  Inside  the  door  to  assist  patrons  1n  locating  what  they  have  traveled 
to  find.    The  REC  receptionist  sits  there  too.    "Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Seaside  Center,"  1s  the  greeting  one  gets  when  contact  is 
made  by  phone.    After  all,  the  REC  1s  the  DPI. 

Gove ranee  and  Administration  of  the  REC 

As  an  extension  of  the  DPI,  all  REC  staff  are  employees  of  the  DPI. 
They  are  charged  with  Interpreting  state  level  policy  and  providing 
technical  assistance  to  the  LEAs  1n  the  Implementation  of  that  policy. 

The  REC  has  no  formal  power  over  Its  member  districts.   The  member 
LEAs  are  free  to  take  part  1n  the  REC's  services  or  to  forego  any  formal 
Involvement.    In  similar  fashion,  the  LEAs  have  no  formal  authority  over 
the  REC.    Although  this  1s  the  formal  arrangement,  one  should  not  envision 
a  stalemate.    In  fact,  quite  the  opposite  1s  true.    The  LEAs  rarely  pass 
up  REC  assistance  and,  moreover,  they  depend  on  the  REC  to  communicate 
their  needs  and  capacities  to  the  DPI  as  policy  1s  formulated.  Much 
more  will  be  said  ebout  the  relationship  among  the  DPI,  the  REC,  and  the 
Seaside  LEAs  as  our  story  progresses.    For  now,  let  us  review  the  formal 
structure  for  governance;  although,  as  we  will  see,  even  the  formal 
str  cture  1s  Informal  1n  practice. 

Governance 

At  the  highest  levels,  authority  for  the  operation  of  the  REC 
passes  from  the  State  Board  of  Education,  through  the  State  Superintendent 
and  his  Associate  Superintendent  to  the  Director  of  the  REC.   At  the 
regional  level,  an  Informal  governance  structure  takes  the  form  of  the 
Council  of  Superintendents.   The  17  Seaside  superintendents  meet  monthly 
with  the  REC  director  and  his  staff  for  what  are  characterized  as  "Infor- 
mation-sharing" sessions.    At  these  meetings,  discussions  center  on 
district  needs  and  state  policy  requirements  and  the  issues  surrounding 
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those  requirements  for  the  Seaside  districts.    In  one  sense,  the  LEAs 
Informally  control  REC  activities  1n  that  superintendents  approve  pro- 
posed REC  activities  at,  the  monthly  meetings.    But  here  again,  proposed 
activities  are  rarely  disapproved  because  each  has  been  developed  1n 
conjunction  with  the  districts  and  with  an  eye  for  what  will  and  will 
not  work  1n  the  Seaside  area.    Superintendents  describe  the  relationship 
between  the  REC  and  LEAs  as  a  "give  and  take"  process. 

The  school  boards  of  the  Seaside  LEAs  have  very  little  direct 
Involvement  with  the  REC.   They  are  aware  of  the  REC  and  Its  function, 
but  typically  leave  district  Interactions  with  1t  to  the  superinten- 
dents. 

Administration 

The  REC  director  1s  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
agency.    He  supervises  the  coordinators  and  professional  staff  of  each 
of  the  REC's  13  program  areas  (described  1n  the  next  section).   All  REC 
staff  are  responsible  to  the  director  for  management  purposes.    In  terms 
of  poMcy  Implementation,  however,  each  of  the  program  area  coordinators 
1s  ultimately  responsible  to  the  directors  of  their  respective  DPI 
divisions.    For  example,  the  REC's  Coordinator  of  Programs  for  Exceptional 
Children  reports  directly  to  the  REC  director  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  but 
answers  to  the  State  Director  of  the  Division  for  Exceptional  Children 
concerning  the  Implementation  of  state  level  special  education  policy  in 
the  Seaside  area.   The  REC  director  reports  directly  to  the  DPI  Associate 
State  Superintendent. 

Even  though  the  director  has  no  formal  control  over  the  policy 
decisions  that  come  down  to  his  coordinators  from  their  DPI  division 
heads,  one  should  not  assume  that  he  has  no  voice  in  policy.    In  fact, 
there  are  many  Indications  that  he  has  an  even  more  central  role  in 
education  policy  1n  this  state.    His  position  on  the  Superintendent's 
Executive  Council  is  perhaps  the  most  visible  Indication  of  his  Influence 
at  DPI.   Moreover,  he  has  played  a  key  role  1n  the  evolution  of  the  REC 
concept.   Me  will  describe  his  part  1n  their  development  later  1n  the 
section,  "Evolution  of  Special  Education  and  the  RECs."   For  now  it  is 
Important  to  know  that  he  has  always  had  the  state  superintendent's  ear. 

The  superintendent  relies  on  the  director  for  Input  on  policy 
through  the  Executive  Council  like  he  relies  on  the  other  directors. 
But  the  Seaside  director's  Influence  goes  beyond  this  type  of  Input.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  see  the  superintendent  out  1n  the  Seaside  area.  And 
when  he's  there,  one  can  bet  that  he  wants  the  director's  opinion  about 
some  matter.   The  Seaside  director  tends  to  downplay  his  relationship 
with  the  state  superintendent,  however.   He  explains  that  If  the  super- 
intendent does  seek  his  opinion  more  often  than  that  of  the  other  REC 
directors,  1t  1s  only  because  he  has  been  around  longer  than  they  have. 
Each  of  the  seven  REC  directors  represents  a  valuable  source  of  Informa- 
tion for  the  state  superintendent;  they  know  their  regions. 

The  Executive  Council  tends  to  operate  Informally.   There  are  no 
formal  votes.    Rather,  group  dynamics  and  political  finesse  dominate  the 
scene  at  Council  meetings.    For  the  big  issues,  the  state  superintendent 
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will  ask  the  directors  to  write  position  papers  which  address  the  need 
for  the  proposed  action  and  how  best  to  carry  it  out  1n  their  respective 
regions.    They  are  also  asked  to  give  attention  to  the  impact  of  proposed 
action  on  local  businesses  and  on  various  aspects  of  schol  operation, 
like  transportation.' 

In  making  his  policy  decisions,  the  superintendent  tends  to  take 
the  middle  position,  but  he  1s  sensitive  to  not  hurting  the  extremes  by 
his  action.    The  Seaside  director  often  finds  himself  supporting  a 
minority  position  on  the  Council  because  the  needs  of  his  region  are  so 
unique. 

The  director's  Influence  works  the  other  way,  too.    He's  "the  man," 

so  to  speak,  in  the  region.   A  former  principal  and  superintendent  in 
the  region,  he  knows  the  area,  the  people  and  the  schools.   Moreover,  it 
would  be  hard  to  Imagine  the  Seaside  superintendents'  reaction  to  a 
director  who  had  not  been  1n  their  shoes,  preferably  with  those  shoes 
standing  on  Seaside  turf. 

The  director's  Influence  on  the  Seaside  superintendents  stems  from 
more  than  his  past  history  as  an  administrator  and  a  native  of  the  area. 
He  is  their  man  at  the  DPI.    He  represents  them  and,  moreover,  they  know 
that  the  DPI  listens  to  him.    When  the  DPI  is  considering  policy,  they 
check  with  the  REC  directors  and  program  area  coordinators.    But  more 
often  than  not,  the  first  call  goes  to  the  director  of  the  Seaside 
center. 

REC  Funding 

Unlike  other  types  of  regionalized  service  agencies,  the  funding 
mechanism  and  procedures  for  the  REC  are  quite  simple.    This  is  so 
because  the  REC  receives  very  little  discretionary  money  of  its  own. 
Since  it  1s  an  extension  of  the  DPI,  most  budget  line-Items  are  simply 
extensions  of  the  state-level  budget.    The  REC  funding  mechanism  is 
independent  of  LEA  funding.    Th*  Seaside  LEAs  do  not  purchase  services, 
nor  is  REC  revenue  tied  in  any  way  to  LEA  budgets. 

Salaries  for  REC  staff  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  budget.  Operating 
expenses,  travel ,  materials  acquisition,  supplies  and  equipment,  repro- 
duction, and  overhead  make  up  all  but  five  percent  of  the  remaining 
budget. 

The  last  five  percent  of  the  REC  budget  is  earmarked  for  staff 

development  activities  for  REC  staff  and  LEA  personnel.    Each  program 
area  receives  its  five  percent  allotment  to  be  used  Internally  or,  as  is 
more  often  the  case,  to  be  combined  with  other  program  area  staff  develop- 
ment dollars  to  provide  joint  staff  development  programs.    For  example, 
the  exceptional  children  and  mathematics  education  areas  might  go  together 
to  provide  workshops  on  mathematics  remediation  for  exceptional  students 
for  several  LEAs. 
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The  exceptional  children  area  can  request  additional  monies  for 
staff  and  other  development  activities  beyond  its  five  percent  allotment. 
If  it  can  justify  the  request  and  present  a  reasonable  plan  of  action, 
the  extra  dollars  will  be  added  to  its  allocation  by  the  DPI.  These 
additional  funds  are  drawn  from  the  state's  portion  of  P.L.  94-142 
dollars. 

Recent  Budget  Cuts 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  REC's  fiscal  condition 
is  the  budget  reduction  that  occurred  during  the  past  summer  (1981).  As 
a  result  of  the  cuts,  the  REC  lost  two  full-time  positions  for  the 
1981-82  school  year.    Even  more  important  to  our  story  is  the  fact  that 
both  positions  were  cut  from  the  exceptional  children  program  area.  The 
REC  had  no  choice  in  deciding  where  to  cut;  the  budget  reduction  at  the 
REC  level  merely  reflected  the  cuts  in  The  budget  of  the  Division  for 
Exceptional  Children  at  the  DPI.   Thus,  the  loss  of  staff  at  DPI  trickled 
down  to  the  REC  level.    When  taken  together,  the  cuts  at  both  levels 
have  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  role  and  services  of  the  REC  exceptional 
children  staff.    These  efforts  and  the  way  the  REC  has  dealt  with  them 
will  be  explained  in  a  subsequent  section,  "REC  Exceptional  Children 
Area."    Let  us  first  review  what  the  REC  does  with  its  money. 

Organization  and  Services 

As  we  have  noted,  the  organization  of  each  REC  resembles  that  of  the  DPI. 
The  Seaside  REC  maintains  consultants  in  each  of  13  program  areas  as  depicted 
in  Figure  3.    Also  dipicted  in  Figure  3.  is  the  flow  of  administrative 
authority  Trom  the  DPI. 

The  following  sections  briefly  describe  the  services  of  12  of  the 
13  program  areas.   The  13th  area,  special  education  services  provided  by 
the  exceptional  children  program  area,  is  described  separately  in  the 
next  major  section. 

Adopt-A-School 

Initiated  in  1980,  the  Adopt-A-School  program  is  designed  to  mobilize 
and  support  the  efforts  of  volunteers  who  work  in  the  schools  to  improve 
the  academic  skills  of  youngsters  in  grades  K-12.    Each  LEA  maintains 
its  own  volunteer  program  and  the  REC  coordinator  provides  technical 
assistance  to  them  as  they  implement  their  programs. 

Economic  Education 

The  addition  of  the  economic  education  program  area  coincided  with 
the  national  movement  to  introduce  this  content  area  into  the  public 
school  curriculum.    The  REC  coordinator  gathers  and  disseminates  economic 
education  materials  to  the  Seaside  LEAs  and  provides  technical  assistance 
to  teachers  as  they  attempt  to  integrate  the  content  into  the  general 
K-12  curriculum.    REC  services  in  this  area  include  conducting  local 
needs  assessments,  long-term  planning,  and  establishing  community  resource 
networks  in  economic  education  for  local  school  systems. 
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Figure  3 
Seaside  REC  Organization 
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Media  Services 


As  one  might  expect,  media  services  is  the  most  tangible  resource 
provided  by  the  REC.   Most  RECs  are  noted  for  their  media  services  and 
the  Seaside  REC  is  certainly  no  exception;  its  50,000-item  student  and 
professional  library  averages  about  3*500  loans  each  year  to  Seaside 
teachers.    About  600  it«ns  are  borroweo  each  month  for  use  i  classrooms 
or  in  staff  development  programs.    And  although  most  teachers  think 
first  of  media  services  when  one  asks  them  about  the  REC,  the  value  of 
this  resource  is  minimized  for  some  teachers  because  of  their  distance 
from  the  REC  facility.    Remember,  some  teachers  would  need  to  travel 
between  100  and  150  milss  to  be  able  to  browse  through  the  RECs  holdings. 
Whenever  possible,  REC  staff  deliver  materials  on  an  informal  basis,  but 
there  is  no  formal  arrangement,  a  delivery  van,  for  example,  for  pick-up 
and  delivery  of  materials. 

Child  Nutrition 

All  public  and  non-public  schools,  as  well  as  residential  institutions, 
child  care  centers,  and  day  care  homes  in  the  Seaside  catchment  area, 
are  eligible  for  child  nutrition  services.    The  child  nutrition  coordinator 
and  consultant  provide  assistance  in  nutrition  education  and  curriculum 
development  as  well  as  in  the  areas  of  food  service  management  and 
quantity  food  production.    The  auditor  provides  fiscal  management  assistance 
to  any  food  service  program  in  the  Seaside  area  on  request. 

Mathematics  Education 

This  program  area  coordinator  provides  consultation,  technical 
assistance,  and  inservicf.  training  in  both  remedial  and  developmental 
mathematics  instruction.    Of  late,  the  area  of  microcomputer  instruction 
and  application  has  been  added  to  this  person's  responsibilities  with 
the  increased  availability  of  microcomputer  hardware  in  the  Seaside 
schools.    Consistent  with  the  national  scene,  however,  the  availability 
of  hardware  has  outrun  the  availability  of  appropriate  software,  which 
lessens  the  potential  applications  of  microcomputer  technology.  Never- 
theless, the  future  looks  bright  for  the  Seaside  schools  in  terms  of 
expanding  curricular  offerings  through  microcomputer  technology. 

•   Communications  Skills 

Thr*e  separate  communication  skills  consultants  serve  the  Seaside 
primary,  intermediate,  and  secondary  schools,  respectively.    They  provide 
workshops,  institutes,  and  on-site  consultation  for  teachers,  aides,  and 
administrators  relative  to  language,  listening,  writing,  reading,  and 
viewing  skills  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total  curriculum. 

Migrant  Education 

The  migrant  education  coordinator  and  his  staff  provide  a  statewide 
record  transfer  system  and  consultation  services  fo/  the  migrant  educa- 
tion resource  teachers  located  in  several  of  the  Seaside  LEAs.    A  tele- 
type supervisor  and  three  operators  man  the  records  transfer  system, 
which  has  access  to  the  national  system.    Much  more  will  be  said  about 
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migrant  education  services  later  in  the  case,  parti cul *t      1  aw  this 
program  interacts  with  special  education. 

Regional  Services  and  Dissemination 

The  coordinator  cor  this  program  area  serves  teachers  and. admlnl- 
stracors  1n  Identifying  and  adopting  successful  educational  programs 
that  meet  Identified  LEA  needs.    If  IE As  wish  to  adopt  or  adapt  a  program 
for  local  Implementation,  the  services  and  dissemination  coordinator 
provides  technical  assistance  1n  design  and  Implementation,  as  well  as 
1n  the  coordination  of  any  staff  development  necessary  to  Institute  the 
prooranu    Another  major  responsibility  of  the  services  and  dissemination 
consultant  is  to  coordinate  staff  development  for  bu    J1ng  principals, 
in  nearly  all  cases,  the  coordinator  works  with  the  RfcC's  staff  develop- 
ment coordinator  to  arrange  1nserv1ce  training  activities. 

Staff  Development 

This  REC  p.  ogram  area  provides  consul  tat**  *e  and  coordination  services 
for  LEA  and  REC  staff  development  activities.    The  Seaside  REC  is  the 
only  REC  1n  the  state  to  offer  such  an  extensive  array  of  staff  development 
services.    Besides  providing  Informal  consultation  and  coordination 
acc>ities,  the  staff  development  coordinator  serves  as  the  exeutive 
off  car  of  the  _„aff  Development  Coordinator's  Council  which  assists 
LEAs  in  their  staff  development  efforts. 

Vitle  I 

The  area  coordinator  assists  LEAs  1n  preparing  program  applications 
for  Title  I  funds  and  1n  the  Implementation  of  those  programs  once  funds 
are  granted.    The  coordinator  also  monitors  LEA  proyrams  and  keeps 
districts  up  to  date  on  new  directives  from  Washington  and  from  the 
state.   Along  with  migrant  and  special  education,  Title  I  programs  are  a 
major  source  01  federal  dollars  in  the  region.    There  is  considerable 
coordination  among  the  three  areas  *  which  will  be  discussed  in  some 
depth  later  in  the  case. 

Vocat  onal  Education 

The  coordinator  of  vocational  education  services  provides  technical 
assistance  to  l.EAs  1n  planning,  implementing,  and  evaluating  vocational 
programs.    Services  include  staff  development  and  fiscal  management. 
Staff  development  1s  geared  toward  upgrading  instruction,  especially  in 
regard  to  handicapped  students  in  L£A  vocational  programs.    Often,  LEAs 
provide  inservlce  programs  with  the  assistance  of  the  vocational  euucation 
program  area  3nd  two  other  REC  divisions:    special  education  and  staf. 
development.    Regarding  ff*ca1  assistance,  the  vocation?!  education  unit 
assists  LEAs  in  obtaining  V  4  necessary  state  and  federal  grants  and 
entitlements  to  fund  their  programs.    This  Includes  assistance  in  procuring 
and  using  15  percent  of  their  federal  monej  for  disadvantaged  students 
and  10  percent  for  handicapped  students. 
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Research  and  Evaluation 


The  coordinator  and  her  ^search  assistant  provide  technical  assis- 
tance to  Seaside  districts  in  the  coordination  of  LEA  testing  and  evalua- 
tion activities.    In  addition,  the  coordinator  serves  as  the  region*1 
field  supervisor  for  the  statewide  testing  program,  which  Includes  the 
minimum  competency  testing  program  for  high  school  students  (grades  11 
and  12)  and  the  annual  testing  program  1n  grades  1,      3,  6,  and  9.  The 

latter  program  serves  to  evaluate  program  and  currlcu       adequacy  and  to 

identify  students  who  are  not  achieving  adequately.   More  will  be  said 
about  both  programs  in  the  section  'Grading  and  Evaluating  Students." 

School  Finance 

School  finance  is  the  only  major  area  of  school  operation  not 
represented  by  the  REC  program  areas.    The  Seaside  -EAs  must  work  directly 
with  the  central  DPI  for  this  type  of  assistance.    However,  in  nearly 
all  program  areas,  and  particularly  in  special  education,  the  REC  provides 
informal  fiscal  advice:   where  to  find  resources  and  how  to  stretch 
local  dollars.  These  services  have  become  Increasingly  important  in 
recent  years  as  local  and  state  resources  have  shrunk.    Addressing  needs 
beyond  its  formal  role  is  characteristic  of  the  REC.    Agency  staff  stay 
on  top  of  local  needs  and  do  whatever  they  can  to  help. 

Exceptional  Children  Program  A.ea 

As  noted  previously,  this  school  year  the  RECs  were  assigned  the 
task  of  monitoring  LEA  compliance  with  P.L.  94-142.   We  noted,  too,  that 
this  delegation  represented  a  significant  departure  from  the  traditional 
role  of  REC  staff.    But  tneir  new  role  is  only  part  of  the  change  that 
occurred  this  year.   The  REC  exceptional  children  program  area  lost  two 
of  its  four  staff  positions  as  a  result  of  the  same  round  of  budget  cuts 
that  gave  them  the  monitoring  job.    So,  not  only  do  they  have  added 
work,  they  are  reduced  in  numoer  by  one  half.    Furthermore,  one  of  the 
two  remaining  staff  members  is  precluded  from  conducting  monitoring 
activities  because  her  position  is  funded  with  P.L.  94-142  monies  and, 
as  such,  monitoring  for  her  would  represent  a  conflict  of  interest  by 
federal  definition.   Complicating  natters  further  1s  the  fact  that  the 
REC  staff  development  coordinator  position  is  slated  to  be  eliminated  at 
the  end  of  the  1981-82  school  year.    Thus,  more  work  related  to  the 
coordination  of  staff  development  in  the  Seaside  LEAs  will  revert  to  the 
exceptional  children  staff. 

The  let  effect  of  the  current  reduction  in  human  resources  and  the 
role  change  has  been  to  reduce  REC  technical  assistance  to  Seaside  LEAs. 
Even  so,  the  net  loss  has  not  been  quite  as  great  as  one  might  expect. 
In  part,  this  1s  the  result  of  extra  effort  on  the  part  of  the  remaining 
staff.    They  simply  have  taken  on  rare  work.    What  is  more  Interesting 
for  the  purposes  of  tnis  case  study:  however,  is  the  way  that  the  merger 
of  technical  assistance  and  monitoring  has  worked  out.    Let  us  continue 
with  the  description  of  the  work  done  this  year;  the  way  the  merger  of 
these  two  seemingly  disparate  tasks  has  evolvt    should  become  apparent 
to  the  reader. 
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ueneral  Service  Role 


By  and  large,  REC  special  education  staff  work  with  adults;  the 
only  children  they  deal  with  are  those  that  are  involved  in  demonstration 
teaching.    Their  general  aim  is  to  provide  and  facilitate  LEA  staff  and 
program  development  efforts.    Beyond  this  basic  guiding  principle,  the 
special  education  staff  work  on  a  request  basis.    Their  second  principle: 
"don't  barge  In—wait  tc  be  asked."    Of  course,  a  forte  of  theirs  is 
helping  LEAs  identify  their  needs. 

Once  a  need  has  been  identified,  the  staff  shift  into  action  using 
one  of  two  vehicles:    (1)  respond  themselves,  at  times  in  conjunction 
with  other  REC  staff,  and  (2)  arrange  some  type  of  collaborative  effort 
among  LEAs  or  LEAs  and  other  agencies  or  individuals,    'nth  the  recent 
staff  reduction,  however,  much  less  of  the  first  type  of  assistance 
occurs. 

A  primary  role  of  the  REC  in  general  and  of  the  special  education 
staff  in  particular  is  facilitating  collaboration  among  agencies  and/  or 
individuals.    Even  here,  the  REC  posture  is  an  informal  one.  Suggestions 
are  made  and,  if  they  are  accepted,  people  are  brought  together.  Through 
their  many  contacts  with  the  Department  of  Human  Resources  (DHR),  the 
primary  source  of  related  sei /ices  in  the  area,  they  know  many  of  the 
staff  personally.    This  helps  a  great  deal,  although  the  coordinator 
describes  her  attempts  at  making  these  arrangements  as  only  moderately 
successful • 

Another  way  to  loot  at  the  services  provided  is  in  terms  of  whether 
they  respond  to  the  needs  of  teachers  or  administrators.    Before  the 
staff  redaction  and  addition  of  monitoring  responsibilities,  more  emphasis 
was  given  to  teachers1  needs.    Since  then,  however,  teachers  have  received 
less  attention.    On  one  hanJ,  LEA  budgets  have  become  tighter  this  year 
as  well.    Thus,  more  time  is  spent  helping  administrators  stretch  their 
dollars.    On  the  other  hand,  because  the  REC  staff  are  now  the  monitors, 
they  have  become  a  ready  source  of  information  on  compliance.    In  effect, 
the  emphasis  now  is  helping  LEAs  "stay  legal  and  get  the  most  for  the 
dollar." 

The  compliance  aspect  of  this  arrangement  has  worked  well  from  an 
administrative  perspective.    Local  administrators  find  it  useful  to  seek 
compliance  assistance  before  the  fact,  "to  find  out  what's  legal,"  as 
one  local  administrator  put  it.    Administrators'  questions  tend  not  to 
relate  to  the  big  issues  or  feature*  of  the  law.    Rather,  they  most 
often  are  about  the  "picky"  things.    For  example,  a  child  is  not  allowed 
to  ride  the  special  van  for  several  days  because  of  misbehavior.  Is 
that  legal  in  view  of  the  guidelines  on  appropriate  transportation? 

Local  administrators  couldn't  be  happier  with  the  new  monitoring 
arrangement;  they  get  compliance  advice  prior  to  taking  action  and  the 
actual  monitoring  visits  tend  to  be  more  productive  when  they  occur.  But 
local  teachers  tend  to  get   ess  of  what  they  need.    What  little  time  is 
left  after  actual  compliance  visits  are  arranged  and  conducted  is  eaten 
up  by  compliance  queries  which  are  not  always  easy  to  answer,  even  if 
they  are  picky.    If  the  REC  can't  respond,  they  check  with  DPI  until 
they  can. 
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A  Icok  at  the  changing  emphasis  of  REC  special  education  services 
over  the  past  8  years  Illustrates  the  point.    From  1974  to  1977  the  REC 
implemented  a  collaborative  plan  developed  with  area  teacher  training 
programs  to  certify  all  area  teachers  of  educable  mentally  handicapped 
(EMU)  children.    In  1978  they  began  staff  development  programs  for 
Seaside  teachers  1n  response  to  P.L.  94-142  and  the  state's  own  special 
education  law.   Maintaining  this  effort  as  their  major  thrust,  they  took 
on  the  task  of  arranging  for  programs  to  certify  teachers  of  gifted  and  . 
talented  students.   They  have  put  a  tremendous  amount  of  effort  Into  the 
development  of  LEA  teachers  and  programs.    In  1981-82,  the  two  remaining 
staff  find  themselves  working  harder  than  ever— one  doing  monitoring, 
the  other  taking  on  more  jobs  Inside  and  outside  of  the  REC— and,  all 
the  while,  watching  their  goals  for  teachers  become  "past  tense." 

They  haven't  given  up,  however.    They  admit  that  they've  been  hurt, 
but  they  say  that  when  monitoring  1s  done,  they'll  get  back  to  "LEA 
development."   The  REC  director  is  somewhat  less  optimistic.    He  feels 
very  good  about  where  they've  come  with  special  education,  but  given  the 
current  budget  situation,  he's  not  sure  about  where  they're  going. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 


This  section  tells  three  stories.    Each  story  traces  a  different 
aspect  of  the  development  of  public  education  1n  the  state.  Primarily, 
however,  the  stories  concentrate  on  development  1n  the  Seaslce  region. 
The  first  story  1s  about  education  1n  general  and  begins  by  noting  the 
Impact  the  Interaction  of  geography  and  politics  has  had  on  the  region. 
It  goes  on  to  follow  development  of  the  school  system  over  :1me,  Including 
school  district  reorganization. 

The  second  and  third  stories,  the  evolution  of  the  REC  concept  and 
special  education,  are  told  together  and  cover  a  much  shorter  period  of 
time.    The  stories  are  really  one  because  the  development  of  each  has 
heavily  Influenced  the  other. 

Development  of  the  Seaside  Public  Schools 

We  have  already  noted  Mve  diversity  of  the  Seaside  region.    It  1s 
most  diverse  1n  Its  peoole  and  ;he  distribution  of  wealth.    As  one 
travels  among  the  counties,  1t  1s  hard  to  Imagine  that  these  differences 
can  exist  1n  such  close  proximity.    Yet,  when  one  studies  the  geography, 
history  and  politics  of  the  region,  some  sense  can  be  made  of  the  current 
state  of  affairs. 

The  flat,  coastal  plains  of  the  Seaside  region  Interact  with  the 
area's  historical/political  context  1n  two  major  ways  to  have  a  profound 
Impact  on  tne  development  of  Its  people  and  the  evolution  of  Its  public 
schools.    First,  unlike  other  parts  of  the  state  that  tend  to  be  moun- 
tainous, the  Seaside  region  was  Ideal  for  large  plantations  and  the 
Introduction  of  slavery.    Politically,  this  area  has  been  dominated 
since  the  late  1600's  by  a  "landed  gentry."   Moreover,  their  dominance 
has  only  begun  to  diminish  over  the  last  10  years  as  machine  politics 
have  lost  ground  because  of  Increases  1n  the  number  of  black  voters  and 
changes  1n  the  population  characteristics  through  1n-m1grat1on. 

A  second  Impact  of  geography  on  social  development  occurred  In  the 
second  half  of  the  19th  century  when  tha  culture  that  had  taken  root  In 
other  coastal  areas  skipped  over  this  <»rea  because  the  marshy  land  would 
not  support  road  beds  for  the  railroad.  Even  thcugh  the  agricultural 
capacity  of  the  land  continued  to  expand  during  chls  time,  the  standard 
of  living  for  the  area's  former  slaves  rose  only  slightly  as  the  region 
continued  to  stagnate  politically  and  socially.    The  rich  got  richer  .  .  . 

During  this  same  period,  the  state  legislature  enacted  the  first 
statewide  appropriation?:  bill  for  public  education.    Between  1890  and 
1920,  a  series  of  laws  provided  more  and  more  state  money  and  extended 
the  school  term  to  six  months.    By  1920,  the  state  funded  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  every  district  by  allocating  state  sales  tax 
dollars  to  supplement  local  property  tax  revenues.    An  important  feature 
of  this  and  all  subsequent  school  finance  legislation,  however i  is  that 
no  specified  "local  tax  effort"  1s  required.    The  Idea  of  a  required 
local  tax  effort  1s  a  basic  feature  of  virtually  all  state  funding 
formulas.  A  complete  explanation  of  the  requirement  and  how  it  has 
affected  school  finance  1n  this,  state  will  be  provided  1n  the  section, 
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"School  Finance."   For  now,  1t  is  Important  to  know  that  without  the 
required  effort  stipulation,  local  communities  are  free  to  tax  themsel- 
ves for  public  education  at  their  own  discretion. 

During  the  late  1800's  and  into  the  early  1900's,  the  landed  gentry 
of  the  Seaside  region  sent  their  children  to  private  schools  or  provided 
tutors  for  them  at  home.    Because  they  controlled  local  politics  and, 
thus,  levied  property  taxes,  and  because  their  children  did  not  attend 
public  schools,  there  was  little  incentive  for  them  to  tax  themselves  to 
support  public  education,    -o,  while  public  education  steadily  improved 
in  the  rest  of  the  country  as  a  result  of  increased  financial  support 
from  state  and  local  governments,  the  schools  in  the  Seaside  area  continued 
to  lose  ground.    This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  all  f>f  the  schools  in 
the  region  were  neglected.   Quite  the  contrary.    Many  communities  were 
committed  to  quality  public  schools  and  taxed  themselves  accordingly. 
The  determinants  were  who  attended  the  schools  and  who  levied  the  taxes. 
In  general,  however,  public  schools  were  slow  to  develop  in  the  area 
because  they  did  not  have  the  support  of  the  ruling  landed  gentry. 

By  1900,  several  hundred  school  districts  had  emerged  across  the 
staid.    In  those  days,  each  school  was  equivalent  to  one  school  district. 
In  the  1930's,  another  law  enacted  by  the  legislature  abolished  all 
school  district*,  set  minimum  standards  for  number  of  students  and 
curricular  offerings,  and  permitted  districts  that  could  meet  these 
standards  to  reorganize.   As  a  result,  the  number  of  districts  was 
reduced  to  250. 

Dring  World  War  II,  some  of  the  reconstituted  districts  folded;  by 
the  early  1950's  mergers  among  city  districts  and  their  suburban  counter- 
parts had  taken  place.    These  mergers  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
county  districts,  in  which  all  districts  1n  one  county  would  join  together 
to  form  one  school  system.    In  some  cases,  all  but  one  district  (usually 
the  largest)  would  consolidate,  creating  a  county  system  encircling  an 
isolated  city  district.   This  trend  toward  a  county  system  continued 
through  the  1960's  and  Into  the  1970's  until  the  250  districts  were 
reduced  to  145  by  the  1976-77  school  year.    Two  more  consolidations 
occurred  between  1980  and  the  current  school  year  and  several  sets  of 
districts  continue  to  consider  mergers.    The  reconfiguration  of  school 
organization  over  this  50-year  period  has  resulted  in  80  single  county 
units  out  of  a  total  of  100  counties  in  the  state.    In  the  remaining  20 
counties,  county  systems  coexist  with  one  or  more  city  systems. 

Although  across  the  state  several  mergers  are  pending  between  city 
and  county  units,  the  tables  have  turned  relative  to  the  motivation  to 
consolidate.    During  the  1960's  and  1970's,  county  units  were  anxious  tc 
join  city  districts,  but  the  city  units  were  reluctant  to  receive  them. 
Now,  as  a  result  o*  urban  flight  and  financial  troubles,  city  units  are 
more  likely  to  seek  consolidation  with  the  county.    However,  county 
districts  are  more  reluctant  during  the  1980's  for  fear  of  losing  their 
vax  base  to  the  cities. 

One  tends  to  hear  the  common  criticism  of  consolidation  in  the 
Seaside  region:    "loss  of  identity."   One  school  board  member  added  a 
slightly  different  wrinkle  when  he  said,  "It's  a  matter  of  having  your 
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own  thing  versus  sharing  with  someone  else,  and  worse  still  1s  sharing 
someplace  else/   On  the  subject  of  school  consolidation,  one  high-ranking 
DPI  official  who  favors  the  county  system  was  quick  to  add,  "Don't  do  it 
unless  people  want  it."   The  director  of  the  Seaside  REC  was  a  key 
player  in  the  consolidation  movement  in  the  1950' s  and  1960's,  advocating 
consolidation.    His  current  position,  altered  by  his  extensive  reading 
of  the  rural  education  literature,  is  that  the  best  thing  ?bout  consolida- 
tion in  this  state  is  that,  "For  better  or  worse,  we  are  done." 

The  last  consolidation  completed  in  the  Seaside  service  area  took 
i2  years  to  complete.   The  respective  schc >1  boards  officially  agreed  to 
the  merger  1n  1968;  the  secondary  schools  were  finally  consolidated  last 
year.    The  closing  of  one  of  the  high  schools  was  the  toughest  part  for 
the  locals  to  swallow,  particularly  for  the  older  residents. 

There  are  at  least  two  sides  to  the  story  of  this  merger.  Some 
believe  that  the  closings  were  delayed  to  allow  resentment  to  die  down 
before  final  action.    Others  jelieve  that  the  consolidation  would  have 
been  consumated  sooner  had  the  courts  not  invoked  a  school  integration 
order  in  the  midst  of  the  merger. 

Most  of  the  consolidation  in  the  state  occurred  at  the  same  time 
schools  were  being  racially  Integrated.    In  fact,  many  counties  accom- 
pli ihed  racial  integration  through  school  consolidation  efforts.    As  it 
happened,  school  desegregation  played  an  important  part  in  the  development 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  Seaside  region. 

Currently,  private  schools  that  admit  only  white  children  are  not  a 
factor  in  the  Seaside  region;  15  years  ago  they  were.   As  the  quality  of 
public  schools  increased  over  the  past  15  years,  mre  white  families 
removed  their  children  from  private  schools  and  returned  them  to  public 
schools.    Although  some  parents  continued  to  use  private  schools,  the 
fact  that  fewer  children  attended  them  has  caused  most  of  them  to  fall. 
There  1s  only  one  left  in  the  region.    In  this  county,  where  the  private 
school  is  "alive  and  well,  "    1t  is  more  difficult  for  the  public  school 
system  to  get  local  money  from  the  county  commissioners  (the  local 
elected  officials  who  levy  taxes  and  allocate  the  resources  to  all 
social  service  agencies,  Including  the  public  schools),  a  situation 
which  is  very  similar  to  earlier  periods  when  the  landed  gentry  neglected 
the  public  schools  because  their  children  didn't  attend  them.    Thus,  a 
third  setback  to  the  Seaside  schools  occurred  during  school  desegregation 
when  private  schools  emerged  to  serve  children  who  had  been  removed  from 
the  public  schools. 

The  incentive  to  support  the  public  schools  was  removed  during 
racial  desegregation  when  private  schools  emerged  in  the  area.    This  is 
not  surprising.   What  1s  surprising,  however,  is  the  way  the  Seaside 
public  .schools  have  bounced  back.    Over  the  past  15  years,  the  public 
schools  have  manned  to  Improve  student  performance  scores  enough  to 
recapture  studer,^  from  the  private  schools.    Enough  students  returned 
virtually  to  eliminate  the  private  school  market.   As  the  number  of 
private  schools  declined,  the  local  incentive  for  more  resources  to  be 
allocated  to  public  education  was  reinstated. 
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How  did  the  Seaside  public  schools  put  the  private  schools  out  of 
business?   Much  of  the  credit  has  to  be  given  to  the  local  educators. 
Working  under  what  any  reasonable  person  would  call  Incredible  odds, 
they  made  the  best  of  a  bad  situation:    disadvantaged  student  populations, 
inadequate  revenues,  an  Inadequate  supply  of  qualified  staff,  and  more 
thar  their  share  of  handicapped  students.    And,  as  we  will  see  as  our 
sto  „  continues,  we  ylll  see  that  no  small  share  o*  the  credit  rightfully 
goes  to  the  Seaside  REC. 

Evolution  of  Special  Education  and  the  RECs 

The  stories  of  the  development  of  the  REC  concept  and  the  evolution 
of  special  education  services  are  short  ones.    Both  stories  took  place 
over  approximately  the  same  10-year  period,  although,  unlike  the  RECs., 
handicapped  students  have  been  around  much  longer. 

Prior  to  1970,  there  were  no  state  requirements  regarding  the 
education  of  handicapped  children.   Who  were  served,  how  they  were 
served  and,  indeed,  whether  they  were  served  was  a  matter  of  local 
discretion.   Most  mildly  handicapped  students,  who  were  nearly  always 
considered  to  be  educable  mentally  handicapped  (EMH),  remained  in  regular 
classes.   An  area  teacher  for  18  of  those  years  characterized  the  regular 
teacher's  lament  as,  Til  get  to  him  tomorrow. M    Even  when  some  districts 
started  special  classes  for  EMH  students,  their  teachers  tended  to  be 
"artsy-craftsy  types"  and  the  EMH  programs  soon  came  to  be  viewed  as  a 
"dumping  ground"  by  other  teachers  and  as  the  "dumb"  class  by  the  other 
students. 

More  seriously  handicapped  students  rarely  made  it  to  school.  Area 
physicians  routinely  recommended  institutional  placements  for  these 
children;  parents  who  didn't  know  of  their  availability,  couldn't  afford 
them,  or  simply  couldn't  bear  to  send  their  children  away  to  them, 
simply  kept  them  at  home.    Trainable  mentally  handicapped  younsters, 
like  their  more  severely  retarded  peers,  went  away  or  stayed  at  home. 
Public  school  was  not  an  option.    And  all  too  often,  EHM  students  wound 
up  in  these  same  places. 

In  1968,  a  study  team  commissioned  by  the  governor  to  study  the 
public  school  system  recommended  that  the  DPI  could  be  made  more  respon- 
sive to  state  needs  if  the  agency  itself  were  decentralized.    The  current 
state  superintendent  was  a  member  of  the  study  team;  he  ran  for  office 
tha*  same  year  on  a  decentralized  ticket  and  won.    Both  he  and  the  RECs 
are  _ .ill  here. 

Soon  after  he  took  office,  the  state  su^rintendent  called  together 
six  superintendents  to  plan  the  actualization  of  the  REC  concept.  The 
current  director  of  the  Seaside  REC  was  cne  of  those  superintendents. 
As  the  team  began  Its  deliberations,  they  looked  for  guidance—some 
model  or  past  experience  from  which  they  could  learn  more  about  the 
nature  of  regionalized  service  agencies.    The  state's  only  pHor  experience 
in  such  matters  had  been  with  the  Special  Education  Instructional  Materials 
Centers  (IMCs).    Federal  funds  had  been  obtained  some  years  before  to 
establish  three  IMCs.    The  current  RECs  became  expansions  of  the  old  IMC 
model.    The  currant  state  director  of  the  Exceptional  Children  Division 
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headed  these  centers.  Soon  after,  when  they  were  disbanded  as  federal 
monies  dried  up,  he  was  transferred  to  his  present  post. 


Title  IV-C  monies  were  used  to  fund  the  first  two  RECs,  one  of 
which  was  placed  1n  the  Seaside  area.   They  were  staffed  with  only  a 
regional  director  and  a  secretary:    the  hope  was  to  establish  two  centers 
as  placeholders  while  working  to  expand  them  as  well  as  to  establish  the 
remaining  five.  The  current  director  became  the  Seaside  RECs  first 
director  when  1t  opened  1n  July  of  1972. 

As  director  of  the  IMC's,  the  current  state  director  of  special 
education  was  1n  the  best  position  to  know  the  special  education  needs 
of  the  state.    He  proposed  that  each  REC  be  staffed  with  four  special 
education  positions:  coordinator,  staff  development  specialist,  instruc- 
tional resource  specialist,  and  planning  specialist.    His  proposal  was 
accepted  and  eventually  he  secured  state  funds  for  the  staff  development 
position  and  federal  VI-B  dollars  to  fund  the  other  three  positions  at 
each  REC  as  well  as  to  begin  to  build  his  OPI-based  special  education 
staff.    Eventually  the  REC  planning  team  followed  suit  and  defined  a 
staffing  pattern  for  each  REC  which  included  at  least  one  position  from 
each  of  the  major  DPI  program  areas.    It  took  five  years  to  secure 
complete  funding,  but  by  July  1977  all  seven  RECs  were  up  and  running. 

Just  before  the  first  two  RECs  opened  for  business  1n  1972,  the 
state  began  to  address  the  Issue  of  special  education  programming  by 
allocating  categorical  funds  to  districts  which  wanted  to  start  special 
education  programs  at  the  local  level.    The  funds  were  used  as  an  Incen- 
tive to  create  specific  categorical  services.    One  by  one,  programs  for 
each  category  of  exceptionality  were  Identified  as  state  goals;  money 
was  given  to  any  district  that  would  establish  a  program  for  that  particu- 
lar category  of  children.    The  sequence  over  the  first  few  years  was 
first  to  fund  EMH  and  then  TMH  programs.    Programs  for  learning  disabled 
(LD)  children  and  gifted  and  talented  youngsters  were  next  followed  by 
programs  for  emotionally  handicapped  (EH)  students.    None  of  these 
programs  was  mandated,    tether,  the  availability  of  resources  was  used 
as  an  Incentive  for  local  districts  to  act.    Eventually,  when  ?.L.  94-142 
and  the  state's  own  special  education  law  mandated  programs  for  all 
types  of  exceptionality,  categorical  Incentive  funding  was  dropped. 

About  two  years  after  the  opening  of  the  first  two  REC?  in  1974, 
special  education  in  the  state  was  handed  a  windfall  1n  the  form  of  the 
Regional  Training  Centers  (RTCs).   The  RTCs  were  to  serve  as  demonstra- 
tion and  training  centers  to  prepare  regular  teachers  to  work  with  LD 
students.    Each  of  four  RTP .  was  eventually  equipped  with  master  teachers, 
demonstration  classrooms,  and  a  series  of  self-Instructional  modules  on 
relevant  topics  for  teachers.    This  was  certainly  an  interesting  arrange- 
ment; but  even  more  Interesting  1s  the  story  behind  the  evolution  of  the 
RTC  network. 

Prior  to  the  Initiation  of  categorical  Incentive  funds  for  LD 
programs,  several  parents  of  LD  cMldren  1n  one  district  approached 
their  state  legislator  for  help.    Their  LD  children  were  not  receiving 
services  and  they  wanted  him  to  do  something  about  1t.    The  legislator 
approached  the  state  director  of  special  education  and,  in  short  order, 
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the  two  of  them  struck  a  bargain.   The  director  allocated  $30,000  to 
start  an  LD  program  1n  the  local  district.    In  turn,  the  legislator 
agreed  to  see  a  bill  through  the  General  Assembly  that  would  create  and 
fund  the  RTCs.    Lie  director  seized  the  opportunity  *o  Institute  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  most  pressing  need  at  the  time— training  for 
regular  teachers.    His  goal  was  to  work  on  attitudes  as  well  as  Instruc- 
tional and  management  skills.   The  Intent  was  to  better  prepare  regular 
teachers  to  work  with  LD  students  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  students 
needing  LD  services  by  Increasing  regular  teachers*  skills  1n  accommo- 
dating Individual  differences. 

Things  were  starting  to  happen  1n  special  education.   This  story 
illustrates  how  quickly  they  can  happen.    But  the  story  did  not  end 
here;  windfalls  can  be  lost  as  quickly  as  they  are  gained.   We  will 
follow  the  story  of  the  RTCs  to  Its  conclusion  as  we  continue  with  the 
volution  of  special  education  services.    For  now,  1t  1s  Important  to 
understand  that  this  story  1s  just  one  example  of  the  Influence  that  was 
brought  to  bear  1n  the  state  by  parents  on  behalf  of  their  children. 
And  at  about  this  same  time,  parents  in  this  and  other  states  were 
r  plying  the  same  type  of  Influence  at  the  national  level.    The  result— 
P.L.  94-142. 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  P.L.  94-142  1n  1975,  the  Powell  Bill, 
this  state's  own  version  of  the  special  education  mandate,  was  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly.    For  all  Intents  and  purposes,  1t  mirrored 
P.L.  94-142.    The  only  difference  was  the  Inclusion  of  programs  for 
gifted  and  talented  students  within  the  definition  of  special  education. 
The  state  chose  not  to  mandate  services  from  birth  to  5  or  grom  18  to 
21.    Rather,  1t  left  the  provision  of  special  education  services  for 
these  age  groups  to  local  discretion  on  a  permissive  basis.    In  effect, 
services  are  mandated  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17.    However,  some 
districts  have  applied  for  and  received  P.L.  94-142  VI-B  money  to 
provide  programs  for  handicapped  students  1n  the  18-21  age  range.  For 
example,  many  TMH  students  are  served  until  they  are  21  years  old, 
either  1n  LEA  programs  or  1n  one  the  two  sheltered  workshops  which  serve 
the  Seaside  region. 

By  1977-78,  most  systems  were  1n  place.    P.L.  94-142  had  been 
passed  and  federal  dollars  would  soon  arrive,  the  Powell  Bill  spelled 
out  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  state  agencies  1n  the  education  of 
exceptional  children,  the  RECs  had  been  established  and  special  education 
technical  assistance  was  now  available  on  a  regional  basis,  and  the 
RTCs  were  there  to  address  the  needs  of  regular  teachers.    The  future 
looked  bright.    In  fewer  than  10  years,  special  education  had  progressed 
at  an  Incredible  rate.    Administratively  at  least,  special  education  had 
come  out  of  the  dark  ages.   Now  the  real  work— Implementation— cou^d 
begin. 

The  role  of  the  REC  special  education  staff  was  to  interpret  state 
special  education  policy  and  to  provide  the  technical  assistance  necessary 
for  the  locals  to  comply  with  1t.   One  of  the  RTCs  was  located  within 
the  Seaside  region,  making  1t  easier  for  the  REC  staff  1n  terms  of 
addressing  the  needs  of  regular  teachers.    But  as  we  know,  the  RECs 
special  education  staffing  pattern  and  role  did  not  last  very  long.  And 
neither  did  the  RTCs. 
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During  the  summer  of  1981,  major  funding  reductions  1n  the  DPI 
Division  for  Exceptional  Children  created  a  ripple  effect  that  was  to 
change  the  state's  special  education  operation  significantly.  The 
losses  meant  the  disbanding  of  the  RTCs,  the  reduction  1n  REC  special 
education  staff  by  one  half,  and  the  transfer  of  the  P.L.  94-142  moni- 
toring role  to  the  RECs.    It  appeared  that,  1n  one  day,  special  education 
had  lost  much  of  what  1t  had  gained  over  the  previous  10  years.  And 
although  the  RECs  new  monitoring  role  appears  to  have  worked  out  well 
administratively,  1t  has  caused  effort  to  be  shifted  away  from  what  1s 
perhaps  the  most  Important  work  to  be  done— local  staff  and  program 
development. 
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SCHOOL  FINANCE 


In  this  state,  as  1n  other  states,  public  education  Is  a  state 
function  subject  to  legislative  control.   However,  the  responsibility  of 
financing  public  education  1s  vested  1n  state  government,  as  opposed  to 
local  districts,  to  a  larger  extent  than  1n  most  states.    On  the  average, 
state  funds  account  for  64  percent  of  local  district  budgets. 

General  Education  Funding 

The  state  funding  mechanism  cannot  be  categorized  neatly.    It  is  a 
combination  of  a  pupil  unit,  teacher  unit  and  personnel  budget  approach. 
The  primary  unit  of  measurement  1s  average  dally  membership  (ADM)  of 
pupils  from  which  most  allotments  are  calculated.   The  base  allotment 
for  the  formula  1s  the  teacher  position,  which  1s  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  ADM.    The  actual  rate  of  students  per  teacher  varies  according 
to  grade  level.    Once  the  number  of  teachers  for  a  particular  district 
1s  calculated,  the  state  reimburses  the  district  at  100  percent  of  the 
cost  of  teacher  salaries  according  to  a  standard  statewide  salary  schedule. 
School  districts  employing  teachers  with  more  experience  and  training 
will  receive  more  money  per  pupil  than  districts  who  hire  teachers  with 
less  training  and  experience. 

In  addition  to  teaching  positions,  the  state  formula  allocates 
other  positions  to  districts  for  superintendents,  supervisors,  principals, 
and  clerks.    One  superintendent  and  one  supervisor  position  are  allocated 
to  each  LEA.   One  principal  1s  allocated  for  each  building  of  a  specified 
number  of  students  and  teachers.    The  number  of  clerks  1s  derived  on  the 
basis  of  total  ADM.    In  all,  63  separate  line-Item  allotments  are  used 
to  distribute  funds  to  local  districts,  each  with  Its  own  independent 
criteria.    These  allotments  Include  the  personnel  listed  above;  other 
personnel  such  as  aides,  counselors,  and  librarians;  some  categorical 
program  areas  like  kindergarten,  physical  education,  and  drivers'  training; 
overhead  costs;  and  equipment  and  materials. 

Although  the  state  makes  a  major  commitment  to  funding  the  education 
enterprise  1n  terms  of  the  proportion  of  total  education  costs  1t  pays, 
average  per  puoll  expenditures  run  at  about  three- fourths  of  the  national 
average.   This  state's  average  per  pupil  cost  figure  1s  also  below  that 
of  Its  three  neighboring  states.    Moreover,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
for  the  state's  fiscal  role  in  education  to  diminish  as  pressures  for 
other  governmental  services  mount. 

Average  Daily  Membership/Personnel  Allotment 

A  district's  allotment  of  state  funds  for  one  school  year  1s  based 
on  the  count  of  students  for  the  three  best  of  the  first  four  months  of 
the  previous  school  year;  most  professional  positions  are  allotted  on 
the  basis  of  the  ADM  count.   ADM  allotments  of  teaching  personnel  are 
based  on  grade  level.    In  kindergarten,  funds  for  one  teacher  are  provided 
for  every  29  students.    In  the  elementary  grades,  one  teacher  1s  allotted 
for  every  30  students,  while  districts  need  31  students  for  each  secondary 
teacher  position.    Teacher  aides  are  provided  for  each  classroom  1n 
grades  kindergarten  through  three  at  the  rate  of  one  aide  for  every  29 
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students.    Other  Instructional  personnel,  counselors  and  librarians,  for 
example,  are  allotted  on  the  basis  of  one  for  every  264  students.  A 
minimum  of  six  vocational  teachers  is  provided  for  each  district,  regard- 
less of  size.    One  principal  position  is  provided  for  each  school  building 
with  100  or  more  students  and/or  7  or  more  teachers.    School  psychologists 
are  not  included  as  allowable  positions  under  the  basic  aid  program. 

Funds  for  special  education  teachers  and  support/related  service 
personnel  are  provided  under  a  separate  funding  formula,  which  is 
presented  in  the  next  section,  "Special  Education  Funding. " 

Once  the  number  of  professional  positions  has  been  calculated, 
districts  are  allotted  the  the  full  salary  and  overhead  costs  for  each 
position  according  to  the  statewide  salary  schedule.    Like  most  salary 
schedules,  this  one  rewards  experience  and  training  level.    In  1981-82, 
it  ranged  from  $10,450  for  a  first  year  teacher  with  a  bachelor's  degree 
to  $20,610  for  \  teacher  with  full  certification  and  16  years  experience. 
Districts  are  free,  however,  to  increase  salaries  beyond  the  designated 
level.    And  many  wealthier  districts  do  sweeten  the  pot  to  attract  the 
most  qualified  teachers.    Supplemental  increments  of  this  type  can  range 
as  high  as  $1,000. 

Personnel  positions  and  a  number  of  other  nonprogrammatic  line-item 
allocations  are  made  on  the  basis  of  ADM.    Virtually  every  position, 
piece  of  equipment,  and  material  1s  allocated  to  districts  on  the  basis 
of  ADM.    All  in  all,  63  line-item  calculations  must  be  made  to  determine 
the  exact  configuration  of  the  state's  contribution  to  a  district  in  all 
of  these  areas. 

Ordinarily,  the  state  funds  districts  on  a  biannual  basis.  However, 
because  of  a  tight  state  budget  and  because  lately  there  has  been  less 
certainty  about  funding,  the  state  has  reverted  to  single-year  funding. 

In  an  attempt  to  account  for  fluctuations  in  student  enrollment, 
the  funding  formula  Includes  an  adjustment  procedure.    In  any  given 
school  year,  a  district  can  change  Its  ADM  prediction  based  on  the 
actual  number  of  students  that  enroll  within  the  first  10  school  days. 
If  the  difference  between  last  year's  prediction  and  this  year's  actual 
count  is  enough  to  justify  an  additional  teaching  position,  the  state 
will  adjust  the  state  aid  allotment  to  cover  the  district's  costs  of 
hiring  a  teacher. 

The  state  pays  all  district  transportation  costs,  including  bus 
maintenance.    Further,  after  a  district  buys  a  bus,  the  state  will 
replace  it  when  a  new  one  is  needed  and  turn  the  title  over  to  the 
district.    From  a  fiscal  perspective,  transportation  presents  few  problems 
for  districts. 

Total  Education  Budget 

Beyond  the  dollars  that  come  from  the  state,  local  districts  tax 
themselves  to  generate  revenues  to  support  the  remaining  portion  of 
their  total  operating  costs.    Because  there  is  no  requirement  in  the 
funding  guidelines  that  sets  a  standard  level  of  local  contribution,  the 
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amount  of  local  dollars  used  to  support  public  education  varies  from  0 
:o  5C  percent  with  about  half  of  the  state's  districts  paying  no  percen-. 
tage  of  local  costs.   Current  state  averages  for  the  mix  of  state,  local 
and  federal  dollars  are  67  per:ent  state,  20  percent  local  and  13  percent 
federal.    Local  revenues,  1f  any,  are  generated  from  local  property 
taxes,  which  are  based  on  locally  set  tax  levies  and  property  valuations. 

Figure  £  Illustrates  the  mix  of  state  and  local  dollars  used  to 
fund  public  schools.   The  "state  basic  program"  represents  the  money 
that  comes  from  the  state  according  to  the  ADM  calculations  discussed  in 
the  preceding  section.    The  amount  of  state  dollars  per  Instructional 
unit  (the  classroom  and  the  resources  necessary  to  support  it)  1s  nearly 
equal  across  districts,   since  the  bulk  of  the  resources  necessary  to 
sustain  a  classroom  (over  80  percent)  goes  toward  the  teacher's  salary 
which  is  rilatlvely  constant  across  LEAs. 

The  top  part  of  Figure  _4  depicts  local  tax  contribution.    It  is 
here  that  resources  begin  to~~vary  widely  from  poor  to  wealthy  districts. 
To  a  considerable  degree,  the  quality  of  a  student's  educational  program 
under  this  type  of  a  system  depends  on  where  the  student,  lives.  This 
artifact  of  the  funding  formula  has  been  criticized  for  quite  some  time. 
Measures  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  the  concerns  raised  and  they 
will  be  review  1n  "Finance  Reform,"  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

Special  Education  Funding 

Funds  to  support  programs  for  exceptional  children  at  the  local 
level  are  generated  1n  two  ways.    First,  exceptional  children  are  counted 
in  the  district's  ADM  calculation.    The  resources  used  by  programs  for 
exceptional  children  for  school-based  and  central  administration  costs 
(except  for  the  local  director  of  programs  for  exceptional  position— 
explained  below),  non-special  education  clerical  support,  plant  operation, 
textbooks,  supplies,  and  the  rest  of  the  63  Hne-1tem  allocations  are 
thus  generated  1n  the  usual  manner  and  are  expected  to  be  paid  for  from 
the  regular  allotment.    In  this  respect,  exceptional  children  generate 
state  money  1n  the  same  way  as  regular  students.    In  calculating  the 
allotment  for  teaching  positions,  however,  only  exceptional  children  who 
spend  most  of  the  day  1n  regular  classrooms  ( ma 1nst reamed)  are  counted 
in  the  ADM  figure.    Children  who  are  served  1n  self-contained  classrooms 
are  not  figured  1n  the  ADM  count  when  1t  is  used  to  generate  teaching 
positions.    Children  who  are  placed  1n  self-contained  classrooms  who 
spend  some  portion  of  the  school  day  1n  regular  programs  are  counted  in 
the  ADM  figure  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  the  school  day  that 
they  spend  1n  the  regular  program. 

These  funds  can  be  considered  "regular  education"  dollars.  They 
are  meant  to  cover  the  regular  education  portion  of  the  total  cost  of 
educating  an  exceptional  child.   The  second  way  exceptional  children 
generate  state  funds  1s  through  "add-on"  allocations.    As  the  name 
suggests,  "add-on"  funds  are  Intended  to  cover  the  additional  costs, 
beyond  the  regular  education  costs,  of  educating  the  exceptional  child. 

The  number  of  exceptional  children  for  whom  the  state  will  provide 
add-on  funds  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  national  "expectancy  norms.'' 
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The  state  sets  these  norms  at  a  rate  which  is  30  percent  hi  her  than 
current  national  incidence  figures  for  each  area  of  exceptionality.  The 
state  expectancy  norms  for  19bl-82  ire  listed  below. 

Exceptionality  Handicapped  Expectancy  Norms  (%) 

Mentally  Handicapped  3.00 

Specific  Learning  Disability  3. 90 

Seriously  Emotionally  Handicapped  2.60 

Speech/Language  Impaired  4.55 

Other  Handicapped  2.20 

Autistic 

Hearing  Impaired 

Multl handicapped 

Other  Health  Impaired 

Visually  Impaired 

Gifted  and  Talented  3.90 


Allocations  of  funds  for  each  school  year  are  based  on  the  number 
of  eligible  students  in  e?.ch  district  the  previous  year.    Counts  are 
taken  on  October  1  and  December  1.    The  total  number  of  eligible  handi- 
capped children  for  allocation  purposes  cannot  exceed  12.5  percent  of 
the  total  school -age  population.    Gifted  and  talented  children  cannot 
exceed  3.9  percent.    Once  the  number  of  handicapped  and  gifted  and 
talented  students  is  calculated,  a  weighted  factor  is  applied  to  the 
state  average  cost  per  pupil  figure  to  determine  the  total  add-on  allo- 
cation.   Handicapped  children's  add-on  factor  is  0.75  or  75  percent  of 
the  average  cost  per  pupil.   The  weiglit  for  gifted  and  talented  children 
is  25  percent  of  the  cost  per  pupil  figure.    In  1981-82,  district: 
received  $885  in  add-on  funds  for  each  handicapped  student  under  the 
expectancy- norm  figure.   They  received  $295  for  each  gifted  and  talented 
student  under  the  3.9  percent  limit.    Both  add-on  amounts  are  based  on 
the  1981-82  state  average  cost  per  pupil  of  $1,180  for  regular  education 
students  (state  dollars  only). 

The  funding  scheme  has  a  "hold  harmless"  provision  which  assures 
that  no  district  receives  less  add-on  revenues  than  it  did  during  the 
1979-80  school  year. 

Funds  generated  on  the  basis  of  exceptional  children  add-on  dollars 
can  be  spent  in  a  number  of  different  ways  including:    position  of  local 
director  of  exceptional  children  programs  (0-23,99)  ADM  »  1.0;  24,000 
ADM  and  above  ■  2.0);  clerical  assistance;  teachers;  speech,  language, 
and  hearing  specialists;  physical  and  occupational  therapists;  audiologists; 
aides;  psychologists;  contracted  services;  special  materials  and  equip- 
ment; diagnostic  and  evaluation  services;  travel  for  itinerants;  staff 
development,  including  training  for  regular  educators;  training  for 
parents;  microcomputers;  homebound/hospl tal  instruction;  and  costs  for 
placements  in  programs  not  operated  by  the  local  di:trict. 

P.L.  94-142  Funds. 

The  state  rt'eived  approximately  $25  million  in  P.L.  94-142  funds 
for  the  19'  -82  school  year.    Over  90  percent  of  this  amount  is  passed 
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on  to  local  districts  according  to  number  of  handicapped  students.  The 
state's  contribution  to  programs  for  exceptional  children  for  1981-82  is 
$115  million.    The  federal  contribution  represents  18  percent  of  the 
total  1981-82  expenditure  of  $140  million  for  special  education.  There 
are  no  figures  available  for  local  contributions  to  exceptional  programs, 
but  1n  proportion  to  state  and  federal  amounts  local  contributions  1n 
the  Seaside  area  are  very  small. 

The  state's  portion  of  the  federal  allocation  (10  percent)  is  used 
to  support  state  level  administrative  costs  and  to  fund  several  statewide 
projects.   Almost  half  of  the  dollars  are  used  to  support  special  education 
activities  and  staff  assigned  to  the  RECs.    The  DPI  holds  S   arcent  of 
the  state  allocation  to  support  requests  from  the  RECs  for  special 
education  staff  development  activities.    The  remaining  90  percent  of  the 
P.L.  94-142  funds  1s  used  by  the  LEAs  to  provide  programs  and  services 
for  exceptional  children  at  the  local  level.    Local  districts  receive 
their  allotment  after  submitting  a  proposal  to  the  state  which  complies 
with  the  requirements  for  such  plans  specified  1n  the  regulations  accom- 
panying P.L.  94-142  and  the  special  education  rules  that  are  attached  to 
the  state  special  education  law.    Each  district  submits  a  separate 
application.   All  districts  1n  the  state  have  enough  handicapped  students 
to  meet  the  $7,500  minimum  required  for  Individual  LEA  applications. 

The  LEAs  use  their  federal  allocations  to  supplement  local  program 
nc  .s.   A  small  number  enter  Into  cooperative  endeavors  with  other  LEAs 
or  agencies  to  serve  low-Incidence  populations,  some  hire  more  teachers 
aid  aides,  some  hire  psychologists.    Regardless  of  how  districts  plan  to 
use  their  federal  money,  however,  the  state  strongly  urges  that  5  percent 
be  used  for  staff  development  activities  related  to  P.L.  94-142  priorities. 

School  Finance  Reform 

School  finance  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  debate  in  this 
state  for  the  last  50  ye^.rs.    No  fewer  than  nine  statewide  and  special 
topic  studies  have  been  commissioned  by  governors  and  various  state 
agencies  since  1927.   Although  conditions  have  varied  across  the  time 
during  which  the  studies  were  conducted,  three  conclusiors  have  been 
reached.    A  minimum  foundation  or  base  program  is  needed  1n  order  to 
provide  equal  opportunity  for  children  1n  the  state.    Tax  effort  should 
be  equalized  in  some  manner  so  that  taxes  are  equitably  distributed. 
School  districts  should  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  minimum  foundation  or 
base  program  for  their  districts. 

The  last  of  these  recommendations  does,  1n  fact,  exist  currently. 
The  first  two  recommendations,  however,  have  been  an  on-going  source  of 
controversy  among  those  who  believe  that  the  current  system  does  not 
sufficiently  relieve  Inequity  in  school  programs  and  the  children  they 
serve.    The  last  and  most  comprehensive  study  of  school  finance  emphasized 
inequity  and  made  a  series  of  recommendations  to  correct  it.    The  commis- 
sion's report  related  the  genera',  findings  to  three  primary  conclusions. 
First,  it  pointed  out  that  the  goal  of  equal  educational  opportunity 
could  not  be  reached  1f  1t  were  not  recognized  that  school  districts 
with  excessive  ratios  of  children  with  unusual  educational  deficiencies 
suffer  a  substantial  fiscal  burden  in  meeting  those  needs.    It  went  on 
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to  criticize  the  current  funding  scheme  for  not  being  sensitive  to  both 
needs  and  costs.    Second,  1t  showed  how  the  educational  curriculum  1n 
public  schools  1n  this  state  1s  affected  by  spardty  and  local  fiscal 
inadequacy.    Substantial  differences  among  districts  were  identified  in 
the  areas  of  cultural  arts,  foreign  languages,  certain  elementary  programs, 
and  programs  for  certain  types  of  exceptional  children.    Third,  U 
demonstrated  that  the  most  experienced  teachers  with  the  highest  levels 
of  training  tend  to  be  found  1n  the  most  affluent  and  populous  districts. 

The  commission  made  several  recommendations  that  have  a  bearing  on 
special  education,  rural  education,  and  the  local  capacity  and  effort  of 
school  districts. 

Equalization  Fund.    This  recommendation  directly  addressed  local 
capacity  and  unusual  local  need.    It  urged  the  state  to  create  an 
"equalization  fund"  that  would  be  used  to  supplement  LEAs  that  are 
unable  to  provide  adequate  programs  because  of  fiscal  Incapacity  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  children  they  serve.   Money  from  the  fund  would  be 
distributed  to  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  fiscal  capacity  of  the 
county  unit. 

Local  Effort.   Recognizing  the  effects  of  local  discretionary 
taxation  on  the  quality  of  Ofjbllc  education,  the  commission  recommended 
a  required  level  of  local  taxation.    Each  district  would  be  obliged  to 
tax  itself  1n  support  of  public  education.    To  these  local  resources 
would  be  added  the  equalization  fund,  with  the  poorest  districts  receiving 
commensurately  more  funds  so  as  to  guarantee  a  minimum  level  of  resources 
for  local  effort.    Figure  5  illustrates  the  current  funding  system  and 
the  model  proposed,  which  includes  the  required  effort  and  equalization 
fund  features. 

Programmatic  Funding.    The  commission  recommendeu  that  the  current 
line-item  allocation  system  be  abolished  because  1t  does  not  respond 
adequately  to  educational  needs  or  program  costs.    Instead,  they  recom- 
mended a  pupil -centered  system  that  provides  funds  based  on  program 
cos ts. 


Weighted  Instructional  Unit.    The  commission  proposed  a  pupil -oriented 
system  that  recognized  program  cost  differences.    Variations  in  program 
costs  were  based  on  both  grade  level  and  program  type,  with  the  added 
costs  of  exceptional  children  and  vocational  programs  recognized. 
Table  4  Illustrates  this  Idea. 

Quality  Staff.    It  was  recognized  that  Imbalances  existed  in  the 
distribution  of  quality  staff  across  districts.    The  commission  propcsed 
an  experience/training  factor  to  be  built  Into  the  state  a1a  program 
that  would  create  parity  in  the  quality  of  the  teaching  force  by  provid- 
ing resources  to  correct  current  imbalances  which  have  resulted  from 
fiscal  incapacity  or  other  measurable  economic  circumstances. 

Isolated  Schools.    Districts  which  could  be  classified  as  densely 
or  somewhat  densely  populated  were  found  to  have  an  advantage  over  more 
sparsely  populated  districts  1n  term?  of  juality  staff  and  equivalent 
services.    The  commission  recommended  building  an  isolated  school  factor 
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Figure  5 
Present  Funding  Model 
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Table  4 

Proposed  Weighted  Instructional  Unit  System 


Example  of  Calculation  of  Weighted 

Instructional  Unit* 

(ADM  +  27)  x  Weighted  Factor  - 

Weighted  Instructional  Unit 

AOM  ■  average  daily  membership 

27  ■  number  of  pupils  in  classroom  unit 

Weighted  Factor  m  a  weight  given  to  each 

factor  (factors  include  exceptional  children. 

vocational  education,  teaching  staff  index. 

isolated  school) 

Weighted 

•arte  Program  Units                   liwtmctior  el  UnJt 

Grades  K  -  3 

1.23 

Grades  4  •  S  (Base  Program) 

1.00 

Grades  9  <  12 

1.23 

•Add-On"  Exceptional  CNM  Units 

Laval  1 

5.40 

Trainable  MentaHy  Retarded 

Visually  Handlcappad 

Laval  It 

2.70 

Emotionally  Handicapped 

Physically  Handicapped 

Haartng  Impaired.  Hospitaiized/Homebound 

Laval  III 

1  35 

Educable  Mentally  Retarded 

Learning  Otsabted 

Laval  IV 

0.45 

Speech  Impaired 

Laval  V 

0  05 

Giftad  and  Talentad 

"Add-On"  Vocational  Units 

Agriculture 

0  30 

CXstnbutive 

0  27 

Health 

0  36 

Homo  Economics 

0  28 

Businass  Office 

0  30 

Technical 

0  32 

Trada  and  Industrial 

0.32 
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Into  the  basic  aid  program  that  would  provide  a  fiscal  adjustment  for 
districts  which  must  maintain  an  essential  but  Isolated  school. 

Taxpayer  Equity.   The  commission  recognized  the  need  to  redress  the 
regressive  nature  of  the  current  property  tax  basis  for  generating  local 
school  revenues.    Inequities  among  counties  1n  terms  of  property  valuations 
was  Identified  as  a  major  part  of  the  problem.    Commission  members 
recommended  =»  sales-assessment  ratio  mechanism  for  certifying  valuations 
that  would  remove  local  discretion  for  setting  valuation  levels. 

Although  the  findings  of  this  and  other  finance  studies  have  Identified 
the  problems  with  the  current  funding  system  and  recommended  what  appear 
to  be  reasonable  solutions,  no  action  has  been  taken  to  minimize  current 
Inequities.    Several  state  and  regional  respondents  who  have  dealt  with 
these  Issues  over  the  years  Identified  three  explanations.    Some  school 
official*  question  the  priorities  of  the  legislature.    One  example  that 
was  offered  was  that,  concurrent  with  the  most  recent  cuts  1n  the  state 
education  budget  that  eliminated  the  RTCs  and  the  state's  capacity  to 
monitor  P.L.  94-142,  the  legislature  allocated  considerable  resources  to 
support  an  aspect  of  the  show  horse  trade.   Another  explanation  of  the 
legislature's  failure  to  act  on  finance  reform  was  that  the  current 
recession  has  created  a  kind  of  "shrinking  dollar  paranoia"  wltnln  the 
legislature.   Many  believe  that  we  are  about  to  "re-Uve  the  30's  all 
over  again,"  and,  thus,  they  have  become  even  more  fiscally  conservative. 
A  final  explanation  suggests  that  a  reformulation  of  the  finance  system 
that  Involves  weighting  factors  and  other  types  of  differentials  1s  too 
complex  for  the  legislature.   They  naturally  resist  any  plan  that  does 
not  distribute  resources  on  a  "dollar  for  dollar  equity"  basis.  They 
won't  go  beyond  a  simple  numerical  equity  Issue;  they  reject  fiscal 
decisions  that  require  "judgments"  to  be  made. 

Some  concessions  ha"e  been  won,  however.  For  example,  rural  school 
administrators  convinced  the  legislature  to  allot  principals  on  a  build- 
ing basis  regardless  of  district  size.  In  the  Seaside  region,  a  funding 
supplement  for  an  Isolated,  Island  school  was  granted  after  an  appeal  to 
the  legislature.  In  both  case.,,  however,  the  concessions  were  won  by 
approaching  the  legislature  with  an  "emotional  appeal"  r  »r  than  solid 
cost  data. 
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LOCAL  EDUCATION  AGENCIES 


The  organization  of  the  Seaside  LEAs  1s  not  different  from  that 
which  one  would  find  1n  most  school  districts.    Each  has  a  superintendents 
and  depending  on  Its  size,  may  have  an  assistant  superintendent  ant4  some 
district-level  curriculum  consultants*    Each  school  has  a  principal, 
thanks  to  the  appeal  made  to  the  state  legislature  by  rural  administrators. 
Each  district  is  allotted  one  supervisory  position,  and  some  districts 
add  one  or  two  supervisors  from  local  tax  dollars*    A  local  director  of 
special  education,  the  newest  position  in  the  LEA  administrative  hierarchy, 
will  be  discussed  1n  a  later  section  ("LEA  Special  Education").  Coordi- 
nators fcr  Title  I  and  migrant  education  programs  round  out  the  LEA's 
organizational  chart,  although  in  most  Seaside  LEAs,  one  person  wears 
both  of  these  hats.    In  fact,  1t  is  sometimes  the  case  that  this  person 
will  also  wear  the  local  director  of  special  education  hat  as  well. 

Governance 

Local  school  board  members  are  elected  and  serve  four-year  terms, 
although  not  long  ago  board  members  were  appointed.    Local  board  members 
tend  to  be  the  most  educated  citizens  available.    Physicians,  dentists, 
and  other  professionals  and  retired  educators  are  not  uncommon  1n  wealthier 
counties  and  larger  towns. 

The  role  »>f  school  boards  center  on  four  primary  tasks.    They  hire 
the  superintendent;  approve  the  district  budget  (although  the  county 
commissioners  have  the  ultimate  authority  as  to  what  gets  funded); 
oversee  and  approve  the  budget  once  1t  is  funded;  and,  as  one  board 
member  put  1t,  they  try  to  "compliment  curricula  that  are  pertinent  and 
filter  out  the  trash."   Things  that  are  farther  away  from  direct  student 
services  are  more  likely  to  get  shot  down. 

Board  members  rely  heavily  an  the  superintendent's  expertise  in 
educational  matters.    This  should  not  be  read  as  "rubber  stamp,"  however. 
The  board  must  be  convinced;  they  will  not  follow  the  superintendent 
blindly. 

The  local  school  board  1s  one  of  two  political  entitles  In  the 
Seaside  counties,  the  other  being  the  county  commission.    And  although 
some  gauge  the  relationship  of  the  school  board  and  of  the  county  com- 
missioners as  "a  political  balance,"  the  commissioners1  taxing  authority 
translates  into  more  local  power.    Some  board  members  feel  that  more 
control  over  the  budget  process  1n  th*1r  hands  would  allow  them  to 
"decide  what's  best  and  then  fund  1t."   The  way  1t  stands,  planning  for 
what  is  best  and  funding  it  are  two  separate  processes. 

LEA  Funding 

Calculating  and  getting  the  resources  necessary  to  run  a  school 
district  is  no  simple  matter.   There  are  state  dollars,  local  dollars, 
federal  dollars— each  with  Its  own  procedures  and  accountability  quirks. 
There  are  state  politics,  local  politics,  and  federal  politics  to  contend 
with— each  with  Its  own  set  of  agendas.    But  most  of  all  there  are 
children  to  be  schooled— each  with  his  or  her  own  needs.    Somehow,  all 
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angles  need  to  be  considered  and  a  balance  struck.    In  ;he  following 
sections,  we  will  try  to  walk  the  reader  through  some  of  these  con- 
siderations, 

Local  Budget  Process 

The  first  draft  of  the  local  budget  is  prepared  by  the  district 
superintendent  and  his  or  her  staff  in  conjunction  with  the  state  budget. 
The  aim  is  to  be  able  to  meet  local  needs  with  the  combined  revenues  of 
state  and  local  dollars.    This  assumes  of  course  that  one  can  predict 
what  actual  needs  will  be.   As  our  story  progresses,  it  will  become 
apparent  that  this  is  not  always  possible. 

Once  central  administration  is  satisfied  with  its  locai  budget 
proposal  it  is  submitted  to  the  school  board,  where  it  could  be  revised. 
Following  approval  of  the  proposed  budget,  or  some  modified  version  of 
it,  approval  is  sought  from  the  county  commissioners.    Here  again,  the 
proposal  can  be  approved,  rejected,  or  revised. 

If  the  budget  is  rejected  or  modified  such  that  the  district  can't 
live  wi*h  it,  school  administrators  have  only  one  recourse:    the  courts. 
Here,  they  can  make  a  case  for  their  original  version  and,  1f  fortune  is 
with  them,  walk  away  with  what  they  think  they  will  need  for  the  next 
school  yea«».   Judicial  recourse  is  not  unheard  of  1n  the  Seaside  area. 
In  fact,  one  o*  the  bigger  cases  was  brought  by  the  REC  director  when  he 
was  superintendent  in  one  of  the  LEAs.    The  county  commissioners  had 
gone  too  far  with  him;  he  had  his  day  1n  court  and  he  won. 

County  Commissioners 

Each  county  is  made  up  of  five  townships,  each  electing  one  person 
to  represent  it  on  the  county  governance  body.    The  power  vested  in  this 
body  is  quite  substantial,  as  are  the  politics.    In  these  rural  areas, 
the  county  commissioners  and  the  school  boards  are  the  most  formidable 
entities  around.  State  officials  and  local  administrators,  teachers,  and 
parents  are  aware  of  the  commissioners'  power. 

The  amount  of  money  allocated  to  all  social  service  agencies, 
including  education,  is  controlled  by  the  county  commissioners.  They 
are  the  county's  funding  agents;  they  levy  taxes. 

The  education  portion  of  the  county  budget,  usually  runs  at  about  50 
percent  of  the  total  county  outlay.    Of  course,  the  motivation  is  to 
hold  down  taxes,  certainly  not  an  unusual  position  for  an  elected  official 
these  days.    However,  the  county  commissioners  have  traditionally  been 
fiscally  conservative.    Even  so,  the  schools  have  begun  to  enjoy  more 
liberal  funding  of  late.   As  we  noted  previously,  voter  registration  and 
in-migration  have  had  some  effect  on  county  purse  strings  and  one  can't 
help  but  speculate  that  court  cases  have  had  their  effect  as  well.  In 
the  Seaside  area,  private  :chools  have  been  virtually  eliminated,  which 
means  more  attention  for  public  education  from  the  county  commissioners. 

Another  factor  to  consider  is  the  relatively  low  level  of  importance 
placed  on  education  by  the  local  citizens.    It  should  not  be  surprising 


that  some  Seaside  citizens  have  more  basic  things  to  worry  about  when 
one  considers  that  20  percent  of  the  population  lives  under  the  poverty 
level . 

State  Aid 

We  have  described  previously  the  state  funding  formula  or,  at 
least,  we  described  the  way  it  works  out  on  paper.  We  noted,  too,  the 
equity  Issues  surrounding  the  funding  formula  and  pointed  out  what  the 
state  Itself  has  determined  to  be  the  features  that  cause  problems  for 
some  districts.  In  this  section,  we  would  like  to  look  at  the  funding 
formula  1n  action,  to  see  what  happens  on  the  other  end  of  the  formula, 
how  it  plays  out  in  the  Seaside  area  public  schools. 

Average  Daily  Membership.    Virtually  every  one  of  an  LEA's  63 
line-Item  allocations  1s  based  1n  one  way  or  another  or.  ,DM.    The  first 
problem  with  ADM  1n  the  Seaside  region  *s  that  for  the  past  five  years 
school  enrollment  has  been  on  the  decline.   Although  enrollment  has  now 
stabilized  and  1s  even  on  the  rise  1n  some  Seaside  LEAs,  over  the  past 
five  years  the  drop  has  amounted  to  eight  percent.   ADM,  as  a  unit,  of 
measure,  has  a  different  effect  on  school  budgets  depending  on  whether 
enrollments  are  increasing  or  decreasing.    ADM,  as  a  predk      '  device, 
estimates  the  number  of  students  at  the  end  of  a  school  :/ear,  out  the 
need  to  allocate  teachers  occur*  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Suppose 
that  the  enrollment  1n  a  district  1s  1,000  students.    If  enrollment  is 
increasing,  ADM  projections  might  predict  1,100  students  for  the  next 
school  year.    For  another  district  with  the  same  number  of  students  but 
in  a  declining  enrollment  state,  ADM  mlyht  predict       students  for  the 
next.    For  both  districts,  the  state  allocation  of  teachers  1s  bar.ed  on 
these  ADM  predictions.    In  the  first  district,  all  of  the  projected 
1,100  students  will  not  be  there  when  school  opens  1n  September.  Some 
will  be  there,  of  course,  but  the  total  of  i,100  students  will  not 
accrue  until  much  later  1n  the  year.    The  result— an  extra  teacher  or 
two — not  a  bad  consequence. 

In  the  second  district  the  Inverse  will  be  true.    The  total  pro- 
jected drop  1n  enrollment  will  not  ac.rue  until  later  in  the  school 
year.  But,  when  most  of  the  100  students  who  will  leave  during  the  year- 
show  up  in  September,  the  district  1s  short  a  teacher  or  two— a  bad 
consequence. 

Now  one  might  ask,  "What  about  the  ADM  adjustment  process;  won't 
that  fix  things?"   Well,  1t  will.    But  not  without  causing  some  problems 
of  Its  own.    After  the  first  10  days  of  school,  the  district  that  was 
short  a  couple  of  teachers  can  submit  an  adjusted  ADM  count  and  Indeed 
get  Its  two  positions.    But  when  the  two  additional  teachers  get  on 
board,  ordinarily  during  the  second  month  of  school,  classes  must  be 
reorganized  and  the  result  1s  a  massive  disruption  that  teachers  and 
students  can  111 -afford.    Worse  even  than  the  disruption,  teaching 
positions  are  the  only  Una-Item  allotment  that  can  be  recovered  through 
the  ADM  adjustment  process.   Materials,  supplies,  and  other  staff  positions 
are  lost  for  good. 
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And  then  there's  the  case  of  the  "seesaw  enrollment,"  as  one  Seaside 
superintendent  calls  1t.    In  one  of  her  schools,  she  has  a  25  percent 
net  turnover  each  year.   This  1s  one  of  the  southwestern  counties  that 
boarders  the  adjoining  state.    H*»re,  entire  families  move  back  and  forth 
across  the  state  line  (for  a  number  of  reasons  that  will  be  gone  Into 
later).    It  1s  not  unusual  for  this  school  to  get  six  new  students  in 
one  day,  and  then  to  loose  five  the  next  day.    Rather  than  contacting 
the  DPI  every  time  there's  an  enrollment  shift,  she  just  lives  with 
fewer  resources  than  she  actually  needs. 

Allotment  of  Staff  Positions.   Another  problem  with  the  ADM  mechanism 
for  the  Seaside  districts  was  summed  up  by  one  superintendent  who  said, 
"Kids  don't  come  1n  packages  of  26."   The  reference  here  was  to  the  fact 
that  26  students  entitles  a  district  to  reimbursement  for  one  teacher. 
This  rule  1s  particularly  troublesome  ."or  rural  districts  that  may  need 
to  offer  classes  for  fewer  than  26  students.   The  district  loses  money 
each  time  a  class  1s  offered  with  fewer  students  than  the  ratio  upon 
which  the  ADM  allotment  1s  based.   The  more  sparcely  populated  the 
district,  the  more  often  that  happens.   One  positive  feature  of  the 
allotment  system  1s  that  teachers  are  allocated  to  the  district  at 
large,  and  not  to  particular  buildings.   This  helps  because  it  allows 
districts  to  manipulate  resources  to  better  meet  their  needs.    But  even 
this  flexibility  doesn't  always  solve  a  district's  problems  in  a  rural 
area.    Deployment  of  personnel  within  the  district  1s  not  an  easy  feat 
1n  a  rural  county  district.    For  example,  a  K-8  building  with  120  students 
might  require  5.5  teachers,  .03  secretaries,  .02  custodians.  Obviously, 
this  allocation  will  not  work  when  buildings  are  widely  separated, 
although  1t  might  work  quite  nicely  1n  a  larger  district  where  school 
buildings  are  niore  concentrated.    In  a  rural  county,  where  distance  and 
other  travel  problems  are  prohibitive,  the  only  solution  is  often  a  more 
costly  one.    Seaside  superintendents  would  like  to  see  the  "one  building/ 
one  principal"  rule  applied  to  other  essential  staff. 

Special  Education  Funding 

As  in  the  previous  section,  we  would  like  to  give  the  reader  a  feel 
for  special  education  funding  from  the  LEA  perspective.    The  funding 
procedure,  preserved  earlier  1n  "School  Finance,"  provides  resources  for 
the  regular  education  portion  of  an  exceptional  child's  total  program  on 
the  basis  of  the  basic  ADM  formula.   Thus,  the  problems  caused  by  this 
type  of  measurement  unit  for  Seaside  districts— negative  effect  of 
declining  enrollments,  cumbersome  ADM  adjustment  process,  ''seesaw" 
enrollments,  and  students  who  don't  come  1n  sets  of  26— apply  equally 
well  to  this  portion  of  special  education  costs.   Moreover,  the  current 
system  for  funding  the  "add-on"  portion  of  special  education  costs  can 
be  just  as  troublesome,  if  not  more  so,  for  many  of  the  Seaside  LEAs. 

The  add-on  funds  are  allocated  on  the  basis  of  75  percent  of  the 
state  average  cost  per  pupil  figure  (state  funds  only)  for  handicapped 
students  and  25  percent  for  gifted  and  talented  students.  Tnese  funds 
are  used  to  hire  special  education  teachers,  administrators  (local 
directors  of  exceptional  children  programs),  and  support  personnel;  to 
purchase  supplies  and  equipment;  and  to  purchase  related  services  from 
other  agencies. 
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The  first  problem  encountered  with- special  education  funding  revolves 
around  the  average  state  cost  per  pupil  figure.    The  Seaside  region 
ranks  first  among  the  eight  regions  in  actual  average  cost  per  pupil. 
Now  this  might  surprise  the  reader,  given  our  previous  discussions  about 
local  school  conditions  and  budgets.   However,  the  Inadequacy  of  "cost 
per  pupil"  as  a  unit  of  measure  is  at  the  root  of  this  apparent  contra- 
diction.   Cost  per  pupil  is  figured  by  dividing  total  education  expendi- 
tures, except  for  capital  outlay,  by  the  total  number  of  students. 
Figured  in  the  total  school  expenditure  are  administrators'  salaries. 
Because  of  the  "one  building/one  principal  rule,"  which  is  a  blessing 
for  rural  schools  in  most  other  respects,  the  lower  enrollment  in  rural  . 
schools  inflate  cost  per  pupil  figures.    Thus,  for  the  Seaside  districts, 
the  average  state  cost  per  pupil  figure,  upon  which  their  special  educa- 
tion "add-on"  costs  are  based,  is  always  lower  than  it  would  be  if  they 
were  located  in  a  less  rural  area. 

The  second  problem  with  the  add-on  funding  scheme  relates  to  the 
"category  caps"  placed  on  the  number  of  exceptional  children  the  state 
will  fund.   The  Seaside  region  is  in  reasonable  shape  with  respect  to 
the  total  allowable  percentage  of  handicapped  students  at  12  percent; 
just  under  the  limit  of  12.5  percent.   However,  problems  for  some  of  the 
LEAs  crop  up  when  one  considers  the  caps  placed  on  each  area  of  excep- 
tionality.   For  example,  U  of  the  17  districts  are  over  the  3  percent 
mentally  handicapped  limit;  12  are  over  the  cap  for  learning  disabled 
students;  2  are  over  for  speech/language  impaired;  and  12  surpass  the 
3.9  percent  cap  on  gifted  and  talented,  with  3  districts  doubling  it. 
None  of  the  districts  are  over  the  lid  in  any  of  the  other  categories. 
Another  problem  here  is  that  schools  with  fluctuating  enrollments  may 
lose  money  because  all  their  handicapped  students  may  not  be  identified 
by  the  last  day  to  make  headcount  adjustments  (June  1). 

So,  not  only  do  all  Seaside  LEAs  receive  less  than  they  might  in 
add-on  dollars  overall,  but  some  generate  less  because  of  the  configura- 
tion and/or  fluctuation  of  their  student  populations  across  the  various 
categories  of  exceptionality.   And  all  this  boils  down  to  fewer  state 
dollars  than  are  needed. 

Of  course,  the  Seaside  LEAs  have  other  sources  of  revenue.  Federal 
funds  account  for  about  18  percent  of  the  regions  education  budget.  In 
fact,  the  Seaside  region  ranks  first  of  the  seven  RECs  in  the  amount  of 
federal  dollars  generated.    But  these  dollars  have  their  own  stipulations 
and  uses,  although  recent  clarifications  from  Washington  have  resulted 
in  the  ability  to  serve  some  students  with  both  Title  I  and  P.L.  94-142 
dollars.   The  same  thing  applies  with  respect  to  migrant  education.  How 
these  programs  are  coordinated  will  be  discussed  later  in  the  section 
"LEA  General  Education  Programs/Federal  Programs." 

And  we  can't  forget  that  it  costs  more  to  provide  the  same  level  of 
services  in  the  Seaside  region  than  it  would  if  it  were  a  less  rural 
area.    Not  only  does  it  cost  more  in  dollars,  but  it  cost  more  in  student 
time.    Remember  that  transportation  costs  are  not  a  problem  for  these 
rural  districts;  all  costs  are  paid  by  the  state.    The  real  problem, 
particularly  for  more  severely  handicapped  and,  thus,  less  prevalent 
students,  is  that  travel  robs  them  of  precious  instructional  time. 
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These  students  are  more  likely  to  travel  because  they  are  few  in  number 
and  must  be  bussed  to  central  locations. 

Of  course,  there  1s  one  more  source  of  education  dollars  for  the 
Seaside  LEAs:    local  property  taxes.    But  we  know  that,  here  again, 
getting  enough  money  has  not  always  been  easy  fjr  some  districts.  The 
Seaside  are<  ranks  fourth  among  the  REC's  in  dollars  generated  locally. 
One  more  factor,  local  pol 1  tics, 'enters  into  the  equation.  Local 
tradition,  local  politics,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  even  local  geography, 
all  play  a  part  in  determining  local  education  resources  and  local 
education  needs.    The  combination  of  contextual  factors  interacting  with 
the  quirks  of  the  various  funding  mechanisms  affect  different  districts 
and  schools  in  different  ways.    The  rest  of  our  story  will  attempt  to 
show  how  these  factors  play  out  in  the  delivery  of  special  education  and 
related  services  in  the  Seaside  area.    But. let's  first  look  at  how 
special  education  personnel  are  allotted  within  districts  once  the 
resources  needed  to  hire  them  are  obtained. 

Allotment  of  Special  Education  Personnel 

As  in  most  other  states,  the  way  in  which  special  education  programs 
are  arranged  is  regulated  by  teacher-student  ratio.    The  state  sets 
limits  on  the  number  of  students  that  can  be  served  by  one  teacher,  and 
in  some  cases  a  teacher  and  an  aide.    The  teacher-student  ratio  is 
important  fiscally  because  it  regulates  the  number  and  types  of  personnel 
needed  to  serve  the  student  population. 

Table  .5  shows  the  teacher-student  ratio  under  which  the  Seaside 
LEAs  operate.    Immediately  apparent  is  the  fact  that  educating  more 
severely  handicapped  students  is  more  expensive  because  it  requires  more 
staff  per  student.   The  special  education  funding  procedure  treats  all 
handicapped  students  as  if  they  were  equally  costly  to  educate,  when  in 
fact  this  is  far  from  the  reality  of  the  situation.   Moreover,  when 
moderately  and  severely  handicapped  students  are  not  all  located  in  one 
place,  it  often  takes  more  staff  than  that  indicated  in  the  teacher-student 
ratio.    These  inadequacies  in  the  funding  mechanism  are  more  pronounced 
in  rural  areas  where  more  severely  handicapped  students  tend  tu  be 
spread  out  rather  than  concentrated  as  they  are  in  more  urban  areas. 

New  Special  Education  Funding  ,'ormula 

The  local  administrators  of  tr.e  Seaside  area  and  tneir  voice  at 
DPI,  the  REC  tirector,  ,iave  bee.  pusi.ing  for  a  new  special  education 
funding  system  for  some  time.  '  They  want  a  systam  that  assigns  weights 
to  students  according  to  tne  severity  of  their  handicap  and  their  distance 
from  ♦  '.e  services  they  need.    Built  on  top  of  this  calculation,  they 
want  another  weighting  that  reflects  how  these  two  basic  costs  change 
from  distric   io  district  based  on  the  size  of  the  district  and  the 
relative  sparcity  of  the  population.    Finally,  they  want  a  base  factor; 
a  "floor"  that  would  give  a  district  a  certa^  number  of  special  teachers 
regardless  of  student  enrollment.    Sounds  goi  ,  but  will  it  fly?  Apparently 
not. 
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Table  5 

Funding  Ratio  for  Teachers  of  Exceptional  Children 


Exceptionality 

Prooraai  Tvot 

number  of  Students 

Teacher 

Aide 

Autistic 

Full-time  Special  Class 

5 
9 

1 
2 

Glfttd  and  Talented 

Supportive  Services;  Resource; 
Enrichment;  Diagnostic  Prescriptive 

15  per  class  period,  or 
75  per  day,  or 
1 75  per  week 

- 

Part-time  Special  Class 

25  per  class  period 

100  Mr  Hiv 

'WW    VW*  '•■J 

1 

• 

Full-time  Special  Class 

i 

- 

Hearing  Impair** 

Supportive  Services;  Resource; 
Consultary 

20  per  week 

Part-tlmt  Special  Class 

20  per  day 

Full-time  Special  Class 

7  preschool /primary 
7  elementary 

9  secondary 

i 

1 
1 
1 

Orthoptdlcal  1y 
Mandlcapptd 

Supportivt  Services;  Resource; 
Consultant 

15  per  week 

— j — 

Part-time  Special  Class 

10 

Full-time  Special  Class 

12 

— | — 

Seriously  Emotionally 
Handicapped 

Supportive  Services;  Resource; 
Consultant 

20  per  week 

nrc-time  special  uiass 

6  per  period 
8  per  period 
16  per  week 

1 
1 

Full-time  Special  Class 

3 

1 

L  taming  01  sab  ltd 

Supportive  Services;  Resource; 
Consul tant 

35  per  week  (direct 

service) 
40  per  week 

(consultative) 

1 — j — 

Part-time  Special  Class 

8  per  period, or 
25  per  day 

Full-time  Special  Class 

12 



HWfcW t W  ntnti  i  i / 

Handicapped 

JUpywr V 1  *V  Mir  ibfst   nflOUrvf  t 

Consultant 

35  per  week 

Part-timm  Soeclal  Class 

•  V*  V    b  IW    JJ#WW  •  ■  1  villi 

1 2  nratchoo) /bpIbapw 
i  *■  |#»  viwiivu  i  f  }if  mwvy 

per  period 
12  elementary  per 

period,  or  «0  per  day 
16  secondary  per  period. 

- 

Full-time  Special  Class 

12  preschool /primary 
12  elMMntirv 

*6  secondary 

- 
- 

Trainable  Mentall* 
H4ndi capped 

Full-time  Special  Class 

6 

7-12 
13-16 

— ] — 

j 

1 

2 

Severely/Profoundly 
Handicapped 

Full-time  Simdal  Class 

6 

7-12 

i 

1 

L  2 

ttultl handicapped 

Full-time  Special  Class 

6 

7-U 

; 

1 

2 

Visually  Impaired 

Supportive  Services;  Resource; 
Consultant 

35  per  week 

Fart-time  Special  Class 

8  per  oenod,  or 
25  per  day 

Full-time  Special  Class 

8  blind 

10  oartlally  sighted 

Speech  and  Language 
Impaired 

Caseload  Basis 

No  minimum  or  maximum 

limits 

Full-time  or  Part- J me: 
language  Disorders 

12- 

1 

Homtbound/ 
Hospitalized 

12 
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The  Seaside  director  and  some  of  the  other  REC  directors  submitted 
such  a  proposal  to  the  legislature  based  on  these  Ideas.    "It  was  too 
sophisticated  for  the  folks  they  had  to  sell  1t  to."   Moreover,  as  the 
director  noted,  "It  rsqulred  too  much  change  to  suit  them."   The  REC 
directors  are  advocating  for  something,  anything,  that  will  recognize 
different  costs  1n  rii.'ferent  districts,  and  that  something  has  to  ?llow 
discretion  at  the  district  level  for  how  to  spend  the  money.    And  just 
when  they  thought  t!<at  this  kind  of  thinking  was  too  much  to  hope  for, 
they  got  word  of  a  new  special  education  funding  formula. 

This  funding  formula  wllj  go  Into  effect  1n  two  years  and,  although 
It  doesn't  have  a  weighting  system  of  any  type,  1t  does  allow  more 
flexib'Hty  at  the  local  level.    All  the  Intricacies  of  the  new  formula 
are  now  known  yet,  but  a  few  are  out. 

First,  the  "category  caps"  feature    '11  be  r^.ioveu.    That  1s, 
separate  percer,„«iqes  for  each  category  ol  exceptionality  (except  gifted) 
will  be  el  1m4 i«te<l.   Moreover, the  total  percent  of  handicapped  students 
allowable  will  be  raised  to  15.    Gifted  and  talented  will  remain  at  5 
percent  of  ADM.    These  features  are  positive  for  the  Seaside  are&. 
Recall  that  most  districts  tend  to  be  over  the  category  caps  for  some 
areas  of  exceptionality.    The  REC  believes  that  th**^  will  improve  matter: 
generally  1n  the  Seaside  area,  but,  based  on  preliminary  calculations, 
the  new  formPa  will  affect  districts  differentially.    For  some,  it  wMl 
be  better,  for  others,  worse.    One  superintendent  who  has  not  lost  mon<?y 
fcr  three  years  under  the  present  systems  rays  that  the  new  system  will 
not  cover  her  district's  special  education  costs  as  well  as  the  old  one 
did;  she  Will  lose  monriy. 


GENERA).  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


The  17  LEAs  within  the  Seaside  area  provide  educational  programs 
for  over  61,000  students.    Of  these,  fully  one-sixth  receive  servfces 
through  programs  for  exceptional  children,  about  one-half  receive  Title 
*  services,  and  one  quarter,  migrant  education  services.    Over  3,300 
teachers  'erve  these  students  in  general  and  special  programs,  yielding 
an  overall  teacher-student  ratio  of  1  to  17.    Eighty  percent  of  the 
teachers  work  in  elementary  or  secondary  classrooms.    Of  the  Training 
20  percent,  200  are  Title  I  teachers,  160  are  migrant  education  teachers, 
and  nearly  300  teach  in  programs  for  exceptional  children. 

The  intent  of  this  section  is  to  complement  the  in-depth  descriptions 
of  programs  for  exceptional  children  by  providing  information  regarding 
general  education  programs.    These  programs  include  not  c.Vy  regular 
elementary  and  secondary  programs,  but  the  several  supplementary,  federal 
and  vocational  programs  as  well. 

Regular  Education  Programs 

Regular  education  programs  in  tne  Seaside  area  are  at  a  basic 
descriptive  level  very  much  like  programs  in  other  rural  areas.  They 
are  carried  out  in  school  building  classrooms  by  teachers  and  admini- 
strators and  guided  by  a  curriculum.    Beyond  this  level  thojgh,  many 
unique  cwlsts  and  idiosyncrades  emerge,  almost  all  having  implications 
fo-    mdicapped  students. 

The  Schools 

Within-  and  across-school  movement  of  students  is  immediately 
evident  as  one  tours  the  Seaside  schools.   While  we  normally  think  of 
secondary  students  as  moving  ffrom  class  to  class  every  50  minutes  or  so, 
this  movement  is  characteristic  of  the  elementary  level  as  well.  In 
some  districts,  at  least  half  and  as  many  «s  90  percent  of  the  elementary 
students  go  to  other  classrooms  for  programing  that  ranges  from  normal 
developmental  reading  to  Title  I  reading  and  rathematics  programs  to 
migrant  education  to  special  education  resource  programs.  Developmenta1 
reading  programs  are  offered  on  the  basis  of  ability  level  and  teachers 
work  with  groups  comprised  both  of  their  own  sf  "'ents  as  well  as  those 
from  other  classrooms.    Thus,  mildly  handicapped  students  and  Title  I 
students  can  blend  into  the  flow  of  virtually  all  students  during  reading 
periods. 

Far  less  positive  impact  on  students  from  a  program  perspective 
comes  in  tne  form  of  families  of  students  who  move  across  schools,  and 
sometimes  across  states.    Indeed,  migrant  families  move  across  states 
several  times     /ear.    Yet  their  children  actually  represent  only  a 
small  percent  ti  of  these  mohile  students.    In  some  cases,  transient 
families  move  into  the  area  vor  a  respite  from  ur-^d  taxes  owed  in  an 
adjoining  state;  when  the  heat  dies  down,  they  hooK  their  trailer  to  a 
truck,  or  collect  their  deposit  if  it  was  leased,  and  move  yet  again  out 
of  the  area. 
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This  turnover  1n  student  population  ceutes  a  lot  of  administrative 
headaches— although  one  mild  analgesic  has  been  the  Migrant  Student 
Record  System,    But  the  record  system  does  not  abate  the  budgetary 
effects  of,  say,  a  25  percent  annual  turnover,  reported  by  one  super- 
intendent, which  in  turn  shrinks  the  potential  ADM  as  these  students 
tend  not  to  show  up  until  after  head  counts  ar-e  taken.    It  1s  quite 
difficult  to  project,  let  alone  fund,  the  appropriate  number  of  teachers 
given  student  turnover  rates  of  this  magnitude. 

Nor  can  the  record  system  reso:e  those  responsible  for  or  Involved 
1n  special  education  referral /placement  paperwork.    Some  transient 
families  hav3  a  handicapped  child,  sometimes  more  than  one.   A  few 
parents,  a  small  number  of  them  with  handicapped  children,  move  from 
place  to  place  to  "beat  the  rap"  on  neglect  charges— rtal  or  trumped  up. 
The  migrant  record  system  accounts  only  for  migrant  families;  thus, 
while  handicapped  students  of  migrant  families  can  be  tracked,  those  of 
transient  families  cannot-   One  local  special  education  director  Indicated 
that  at  least  one  categ.    ;al  area  quadrupled  1n  the  number  of  students 
(ne  year.  Compounding  the  administrative  hassles  such  fluctuation  causes 
1s  the  discontinuity  1n  programming  when  student  records  do  not  follow 
the  student.    Not  the  least  of  those  affected  are  well-meaning  teachers 
who  work  Intensely  on  IEP  development  only  to  find  the  object  cf  that 
program  gone  and  an  IEP-less  student  1n  his  or  her  place.  Fortunately, 
these  mobile  students  are  not  Indicative  of  the  majority  of  the  Tea's 
students  who  maintain  stable  attendance.    But,  it  is  cumbersome  and 
sometimes  Impossible  to  plan  for  those  who  are  transient. 

Program  quality  1n  the  schools  1s  somewhat  remarkable  given  the 
poverty  and  transience  evidenced  1n  some  of  the  counties.    Title  I 
services  require  placement  on  or  below  the  49th  percentile  on  reading 
and  mathematics  achievement  tests.    Thus,  many  students  are  accessed  to 
general  supplementary  and  federal  programs  over  and  above  regular  offerings 
In  addition,  the  decline  1n  the  number  of  private  schools  has  resulted 
1n  more  children  of  middle-  and  upper-class  white  families  attending  the 
public  schools  1n  the  area.    As  we  have  seen,  formerly  segregated  schools 
have  become  Increasingly  Integrated  and  consolidated,  thus  partly  off- 
setting the  effects  of  transience,  poverty  and  segratlon  on  program 
quality. 

Building  Staff 

For  the  most  part,  teachers  are  locally  born,  raised  and  educated. 
The  state's  most  pretlglous  university  graduate  training  program  in 
speda^  «ducat1on  requires  very  high  GRE  scores  for  admission;  thus, 
ma.\'-  teachers,  have  elected  undergraduate  programs  offered  by  Institutions 
with  lower  standards.    Some  white  teachers  are  unprepared  for  and,  1n  a 
few  cases,  uncomfortable  with  their  bUck  students.    Furt.tr  eroding  the 
overall  quality  of  teachers  1s  the  national  trend  for  the  most  promising 
tethers  to  be  drawn  away  by  higher  paying  Industry  jobs. 

The  state  1s  concerned  with  these  problems;  however,  the  foremost 
of  Its  concerns  1s  the  appraisal  and  Improves  «.  of  teachers  by  principals. 
Principals  are  given  leadership  and  supervisory  training.  They  are 
required  to  evaluate  teachers  and  use  this  training  to  Improve  their 
teaching  staff. 
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The  state  maintains  a  Leadership  Training  Institute  (LTI)  for 
building  principals.   The  LTI  is  operated  by  a  director  and  an  assistant 
director,  as  well  as  three  Interns.    The  Interns  are  building  principals 
who  receive  leaves  from  their  LEAs,  participate  1n  the  Internship,  and 
return  to  regular  duty  afterwardsc    In  this  fashion,  it  1s  hoped  that 
newly  acquired  leadership  skills  would  have  a  ripple  effect;  ultimately 
Improving  the  Instructional  quality  1n  the  building. 

Another  nw'or  effort  1n  general  education  Improvement  has  been  the 
state  wide  effort  to  upgrade  the  overall  quality  of  Instruction.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  state  set  up  a  two-week  workshop  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year.    Selected  teachers  attended  the  workshro  and  received 
training  1n  Madelyn  Hunter's  seven-step  Instructional  delivery  procedure. 
In  general,  the  procedure  fits  well  with  the  Seaside  LEA's  administrative 
pattern  of  grouping  students  by  ability  level;  and  the  teachers  reported 
t*it  the  program  has  Increased  their  awareness  of  their  own  instructional 
approaches. 

The  state  also  can  respond  to  the  region's  staff  development  needs 
through  Its  only  REC  staff  development  program  area  which,  as  mentioned, 
is  located  at  the  Seaside  center.    The  Staff  Development  Coordinators 
Council  encourages  LEAs  to  Involve  the  unit  in  the  planning  and  delivery 
of  programs  to  various  LEA  personnel.    Upon  request  from  the  LEAs,  the 
council  serves  1n  a  clearinghouse  capacity,  processing  LEA  staff  develop- 
ment needs  and  matching  REC  program  areas  and  staff  to  them. 

Results  of  needs  assessments  are  typically  forwarded  to  the  Council 
fcr  consultative  assistance.    If  other  REC  program  areas  can  assist  in  a 
staff  development  program,  the  Council  will  help  coordinate  tho.«e  efforts. 
While  DPI  requires  no  formal  communication  channels  between  the  REC  and 
the  LEAs,  most  LEAs  utilize  the  service  anyway,  especially  if  they  want 
to  collaborate  to  provide  1nserv1ce  programs  related  to  working  with 
handicapped  students. 

DPI  allots  each  LEA  as  well  as  the  REC  program  areas  tnonier.  for 
staff  development.    Each  REC  program  area  can  spend  5  percent  of  its 
budget  on  these  activities.    The  exceptional  children  programs  alsocan 
propose  activities  to  DPI  for  approval  and  funding  from  the  DPI's  P.L, 
94-142  dollars. 

LEAs  receive  staff  development  funds  from  two  sources.   They  receive 
43  cents  per  student  within  their  general  education  allocation.  Also, 
LEAs  can  spend  up  to  five  percent  of  their  totsl  state  special  education 
add-on  dollars  for  staff  development  related  to  educating  handicapped 
s  iu  dents. 

The  state  1s  flexible  1n  regard  to  the  LEAs'  pooling  of  these 
funds.    The  major  advantage  of  the  REC's  staff  development  unit  relates 
to  the  coordination  necessary  to  pull  off  meaningful  programs  1n  a 
cost-efficient  manner.   Any  number  of  LEAs  can  -ollaborate  to  produce  an 
1nserv1ce  program.   They  can  produce  1t  themselves,  letting  the  REC 
handle  logistics;  or  they  can  use  the  REC's  staff  development  coordinator 
as  a  broker  for  the  services  from  other  REC  divisions  such  as  mathematics 
or  soecial  education. 
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These  inservice  programs  also  serve  as  vehicles  for  teacher  certifi- 
cation.   The  state  ?equ1res  certification  renewal  for  all  teachers  every 
five  years.    It  also  permits  LEAs  to  offer  certification  credits  toward 
this  renewal,  and  LEAs  can  arrange  the  necessary  programs  using  the 
procedures  as  described  above. 

In  addition,  mhen  the  need  arises,  LEAs  can  work  through  the  REC 
and  area  teacher  training  programs  to  staff  new  programs  for  exceptional 
students.    This  occurred  during  thr  1980-81  school  year  when  several 
newly  certified  teacher  of  the  gifted  and  talented  came  on  board. 
Anticipating  this  need  a  year  or  so  earlier,  the  LEAs  approaches  DPI  and 
tne  REC  requsting  that  the  REC  work  out  an  acceptable  arrangement  with  a 
nearby  teacher  training  Institution.    Since  the  university  had  no  gifted/ 
talented  program,  the  REC  developed  the  curriculum  and  the  college 
provided  Instructors. 

Other  programs  have  Included  a  mul t1-d1str1ct  Inservice  program  for 
driver  education  teachers  that  focused  on  characteristics  of,  and  Instruc- 
tional modifications  for  handicapped  students.    Here,  the  coordinator  of 
the  exceptional  children  proc-am  area  arranged  program  content,  while 
the  staff  development  coordinator  handled  program  management  and  cost- 
sharing  agreements  among  the  participating  LEAs.    The  fact  that  1981-82 
will  bring  the  termination  of  the  Staff  Development  Coordinator's  poiltlon 
is  unfortunate— as  much  or  more  for  the  LEAs  as  for  the  REC. 

Classroom  Organization 

Most  of  the  LEAs  use  homogeneous  or  "ability"  grouping  to  organize 
reading  Instruction.   As  we  have  mentioned,  students  sometimes  change 
classrooms  1n  order  to  receive  reading  Instruction  more  precisely  matched 
to  their  needs.   Mildly  handicapped  students  become  a  part  of  this 
grouping  scheme  and  tend  not  to  be  singled  out  with  respec;  to  changing 
classrooms. 

However,  at  the  junior  high  level,  1t  becomes  rairly  apparent  that 
the  higher  ability  groups  are  college-bound  and  the  lower  croups  aren't. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  1n  some  cases  the  higher  performing 
groups  are  assigned  the  better  teachers. 

Curriculum 

Some  of  the  LEAs  use  an  objectives-based  curriculum  in  which  students1 
performance  Is  monitored  using  criterion-referenced  tests  that  are  keyed 
to  these  objectives.    Two  advantages  result  from  this  system:  first, 
the  curriculum  lends  Itself  to  a  continuity  with  the  state's  Annual 
Testing  and  Competency  Testing  programs;  and  second,  the  curriculum 
objectives— specific  and  measurable  1n  their  delineation—serve  as  a 
common  denominator  for  cooperation  among  regular  and  special  educators. 
Since  most  resource  programs  1n  tha  area  operate  according  to  the  tutorial 
model,  teachers  are  able  to  base  their  relative  roles  1n  the  instructional 
process  on  a  common  tenchmark:    the  curriculum  objectives.    This  not 
only  acts  to  facilitate  communication,  1t  also  Kelps  clarify  an  oft-dted 
problem  1n  the  education  of  handicapped  students— grading. 
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Grading  and  Evaluation  of  Students 


As  oi.e  would  expect,  student  evaluations  consist  of  grades  and  of 
test  performance.    Most  LE/ :  have  a  fairly  consistent  grading  policy  for 
Title  I  and  special  education-  students.    Secondary  students  do  not 
receive  grades  for  remedial  readlno  and  mathematics  work  in  Title  1 
programs.    Some  secondary  students  show  a  reluctance  to  go  to  Title  I 
classes  because  the  lack  of  a  grade  1s  one  way  they  are  singled  out  froi 
their  peers. 

Conversely,  special  education  students  do  receive  grades,  but 
individual  LEA  grading  policies  do  differ.    In  one  county,  students  ars 
graded  on  the  average  of  their  regular  and  special  class  grades  in  each 
subject.    If  a  student  receives  only  special  education  only  in  a  particular 
subject,  he  or  she  1s  graded  by  the  special  education  teacher.  In 
another  county,  handicapped  students  are  graded  1n  comparison  to  their 
r.urrent  achievement  levels.    For  example,  a  fourth  grade,  handicapped 
student  achieving  at  a  second  grade  level  1n  second  grade  might  receive 
an  A  or  a  B;  thus  he  or  she  is  graded  on  performance  and  not  penalized 
by  the  handicao. 

At  least  one  school  generally  promotes  handicapped  students  once 
they  rsach  the  junior  high  school  level  so  that  they  can  have  access  to 
vocational  education  at  the  secondary  level.    However,  the  Seaside  area 
schools  are  not  that  liberal  with  the  remainder  of  the  student  population. 
In  some  cases,  students  have  repeated  a  grade  two  or  three  times.  In 
most  cases,  teachers  are  not  reticent  to  retain  a  student.    By  the  time 
such  students  reach  high  school,  It's  not  surprising  that  a  few  drop 
out,  ^specially  those  from  migrant  families  who  by  this  time  are  estab- 
lished workers. 

Student  performance  also  is  tested  through  the  Anrual  Testing 
Program  (ATP)  1n  grades  1,  2,  3,  6,  and  9  and  through  tin  Competency 
Test  Program  (CTP)  1n  grades  11  and  12.    In  1977,  both  the  ATP  and  CTP 
were  mandated  and  the  programs  were  begun  1n  the  fall  o*  1978. 

The  ATP  consists  of  reading  and  arithmetic  Inventories  1n  grades 
one  and  two  that  are  criterion- referenced  and  primarily  diagnostic  in 
nature.   Then,  students  take  the  California  Achievement  Test  (CAT)  in 
grades  three,  six,  and  nine.    Ninth-grade  students  performing  poorly  on 
the  CAT  are  at  risk  of  not  passing  the  CTP  1n  th?1r  junior  or  senior 
years  given  the  high  correlation  between  CAT  and  CTP  scores.  Students 
may  have  as  many  as  eight  opportunities  *.o  take  the  CTP.   To  pass, 
students  must  score  satisfactorily  in  both  the  reading  and  mathematics 
components.    Students  who  don't  pass  are  entitled  to  remediation  through 
funds  passed  co  the  LEAs  by  the  state  department     However,  LEAs  are  not 
required  to  provide  this  remedial  help.   Thus,  vax  sti.uents  simply  exit 
school  with  a  graduation  certificate  stating  thut  he  or  she  "has  not 
passed  the  minimum  competency  exam."   Students  are  able  to  return  to 
retake  the  CTP  after  leavlnq  school. 

Each  year  half  a  million  students  across  the  state  take  the  compe- 
tency exam.  Thus,  state  and  local  cffldals  regard  1t  as  Ha  bear  to 
implement."   However,  the  greatest  concern  1s  the  le^el  at  wt,1ch  students 


are  required  to  take  the  test--smdents  take  the  test  that  1s  appropriate 
to  their  age  rather  than  their  achievement  level.    Thus,  many  take  tests 
of  higher  difficulty  than  that  with  which  they  can  be  expected  to  cope 
successfully. 

Handicapped  students  are  granted  special  conditions  in  regard  to 
both  the  ATP  and  CTP.    They  m*y  be  exempted  from  participation  in  the 
Annual  Testing  Program  upon  i  -  recommendation  of  the  school -based 
committee  which  has  the  responsibility  for  developing  the  student's 
-individualized  educational  program.   More  will  be  said  about  this  com- 
mittee in  the  section,  "Identifying  and  Processing  Handicapped  Students.11 

Most  handicapped  students  who  are  mains treamed  into  regular  classrooms 
for  at  least  50  percent  of  their  instructional  classroom  time  take  part 
in  the  Annual  Testing  Program. 

The  school-based  committee  is  responsible  for  designating  the  level 
at  which  a  special  education  student  should  be  tested  and  notes  it  on 
the  student's  Individualized  educational  program.    The  plan  may  recommend 
testing  at  the  student's  designated  grade  level  or  another  grade  level. 
In  soire  cases  the  testing  of  special  education  students  may  require  the 
alteration  of  the  standard  test  administration  procedures.  Modifications 
can  include  things  like  audio-cassette  presentations,  large-print  materials, 
and  extenued  test- taking  time. 

Jupplementary  Programs 

Supplementary  programs  fall  Into  tfree  categor    :  preschool, 
non-federal  remedial  programs,  and  the  Alternative  School. 

Early  Prevention  of  School  Failure 

The  EPSF  program  reflects  a  state  wide  effort  to  screen  kindergarten 
children  to  identify  those  at  risk.   The  state  provides  funds  at  a  level 
equivalent  to  10  percent  of  kindergarten  and  Head  Start  heed  counts  in 
order  for  moderate-  and  high-risk  kindergarten  and  first  grade  children 
to  receive  services.    These  funds  are  separate  from  special  education 
funds. 

The  EPSF  high-risk  programs  offer  30  minutes  a  day  of  extra  programm- 
ing.   Often,  these  programs  are  staffed  by  regular  teachers,  wno  are 
paid  for  the  extra  work. 

Non-federal  Remedial  Programs 

Although  special  education  and  Title  I  are  the  largest  special  and 
supplementary  programs,  respectively,  some  schools  provide  their  own 
remedial  programs.   Some  are  state-funded,  others  are  funaed  locally. 

The  remedial  program  for  students  who  do  not  pass  the  CTP  is  offered 
at  the  discretion  of  each  LEA.    In  the  Seaside  fcrea,  most  of  the  LEAs  do 
provide  students  with  remedial  help.    Some  high  schools  provide  remedial 
help  to  students  in  reading  and  mathematics  by  having  students  attend 
remedial  classes,  staffed  by  regular  teachers,  instead  of  receiving 
study  hall  periods. 
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The  Alternative  High  School 


Most  exemplary  of  the  supplementary  programs  is  the  Alternative 
High  School  1n  one  LEA.   The  school  was  started  1n  December  of  1977  via 
state  and  local  funds  that  supplemented  a  grant  to  the  LEA  by  the  Feoeral 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration.    State  support  came  through 
the  Governor's  Crime  Commission.   Perhaps  the  most  telling  effect  of  the 
school  1s  reflected  1n  local  police  testimonials  to  the  positlvt  differ- 
ences they've  observed  1n  the  students  since  the  outset  of  the  program. 

Indeed,  other  Seaside  counties  have  begun  considering  the  alterna- 
tive school  concept  and  have  sent  teams  of  planners  to  visit  the  alter- 
native school.    Since  state  law  prohibits  LEAs  to  send  so-called  "status 
offenders, '•  I.e.,  truants,  runaways,  and  delinquents,  to  vocational- 
technical  schools,  most  LEAs  simply  suspend  such  students.  However, 
because  the  state  authorizes  local  communities  to  expend  local  resources 
to  servo  these  students,  and  given  the  success  of  the  current  altherna- 
tive  program,  the  concept  has  emerged  as  a  viable  option  to  1n-school 
suspensions. 

Disciplinary  procedures  are  simple,  yet  effective  given  the  student 
population  of  whom  about  80  percent  are  referred  by  the  LEA's  other  high 
schools,  10  percent  are  referred  by  the  courts,  and  10  percent  are 
dropouts.    The  eight  white  and  23  black  students  all  have  opportunities 
to  serve  on  the  school's  disciplinary  committee,  which  1s  comprised  of 
five  students  and  two  teachers  at  any  one  time.   The  commr.tee  meets 
weekly  to  "hear"  the  cases  of  students  referred  to  1t  by  other  students 
and  teachers.    Recommended  action  1s  then  forwarded  to  the  principal, 
who  ultimately  Implements  disciplinary  action. 

Tha*  responsibility,  however,  1s  minimal  when  compar-1  to  other 
skills  the  principal  must  bring  to  bear.   Among  these  are  the  collabora- 
tive effcrts  with  other  agencies  to  maintain  the  school.   With  the  help 
of  CETA  and  parents,  she  was  able  to  yet  the  somewhat  shabby  facility 
renovated  Into  a  more  pleasant  place  to  live  and  work.   She  also  has 
chaired  a  task  force  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners  which  enabled 
her  to  work  with  other  agencies  arranging  trade-offs  resulting  in  all 
the  extras  for  her  school  and  her  students.    Finally,  she  faces  a  some- 
what unique  task  1n  running  such  a  school  1n  a  rural  area.    Her  urban 
counterparts  typically  serve  s'tudents  who  have  dropped  out  and/or  those 
tagged  with  the  "discipline  problem"  label,    i'owever,  as  principal  of  a 
rural  alternative  school,  she  must  provide  academic  and  vocational  pro- 
grams that  can  serve  all  students— those  who  have  dropped  out,  have 
faded  out  (grown  apathetic),  or  have  been  pushed  out." 

Indeed,  almost  half  of  these  students— 16— are  handicapped.  Four 
are  Identified  *s  learning  disabled,  11  as  mildly  retarded,  and  one  as 
emotionally  handicapped.    In  addition,  the  school  serves  three  moderately 
retarded  adolescents  for  one  hour  each  day. 

The  mildly  retarded  students  have  either  passed  or  made  gains  on 
the  CTP  since  attending  the  alternative  school;  but  the  real  success 
stories  are  the  moderately  retarded  stuoents.  The  principal  felt  that 
both  her  students  and  the  full-time  moderately  retarded  students  could 
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benefit  from  this  service  arrangement.    The  full -time  students  not  only 
demonstrate  acceptance  of  the  TMH  students;  tney  tutor  them—a  mode  of 
setf-expressicn  that  could  be  unique  to  their  experience.    The  TMH 
students  are  served  1n  a  self-contained  class  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day  at  a  primary  school  1n  the  LEA.    Next  year,  the  principal  hopes 
to  serve  the  thrta  students  full  time. 

Special  education  1s  dressed  1n  unique  wrappings  1n  this  school. 
The  school's  climate  allows  for  all  educators  (and  students)  to  be,  1n  a 
sense,  special  educators.   The  students  tutor,  help,  ind  participate  In 
disciplinary  decisions  with  one  another.   All  c7  the  vocational  educators 
have  vocational  education/special  needs  endorsements.   Most  of  the 
academic  teachers  have  had  some  special  education  training,  and  some  are 
certified  1n  special  education.    The  principal  also  has  been  able  to 
».onv1nce  the  LEA  to  staff  the  school  with  two  half-time  special  education 
teachers. 

None  of  these  achievements  have  come  through  an  Isolated  approach 
on  the  part  of  the  principal.   When  she  first  started  the  school,  she 
noted  that  there  were  students  among  her  drop-,  fade-  and  push-outs  who 
she  and  her  staff  believed  to  be  handicapped.    She  Immediately  set  out 
to  have  these  students  formerly  Identified  so  they  could  receive  the 
services  they  needed.    No  psychological  assessments  were  available  and 
none  seemed  forthcoming.   Again,  her  lobbying  efforts  brought  results, 
this  time  1n  the  form  of  psychological  services.    Currently,  her  staff 
has  Identified  more  students  as  handicapped  and  th^se  students  now  are 
being  processed  for  special  education. 

Perhaps  her  most  beneficial  collaborative  Initiative  has  been  in 
the  case  of  an  emotionally  handicapped  student  whose  history  of  aggres- 
sive behavior  resulted  1n  yet  another  label:    "Bennle  B.       The  student 
had  been  released  from  a  juvenile  facility  and  the  LEA  was  required  to 
place  him  1n  school.   The  principal  drew  together  no  fewer  than  three 
other  agencies  Including  the  Seaside  REC  and  social  services  (which  had 
custody  of  the  youngster)  and  planned  roles  and  responsibilities  for 
each  1n  order  to  serve  the  student.    This  collaborative  effort  was 
predicated  on  the  feeling  of  each  agency  that  "no  one  can  do  it  all 
alone"— a  motivating  force  behind  the  success  of  the  collaborative 
effort. 

Federal  Programs 

The  state  funnels  most  of  Its  ^fderal  dollars  to  LEAs  via  Title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed'    rion  Act,  and  through  Migrant 
Education  funds.    Local  aistricts  ana  Seaside  staff  have  found  the  "do 
it  all  alone"  axiom  as  unpalatable  as  the  alternative  high  school  prin- 
cipal found  1t.   We  will  see  that  It  1s  1n  the  best  interests  of  handi- 
capped, disadvantaged,  and  migrant  students  to  serve  them  as  one  sees 
them:   certainly  not  as  mutually  exclusive. 


*A.<  we  shall  see  1n  a  later  section,  Bennle  B.  was  one  of  a  group  of 
plaintiffs  who  brought  and  won  litigation  to  fund  special  programs 
for  aggressive,  adjudicated  youths. 
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Title  I 


Individual  school  districts  qualify  for  Title  I  programs  on  the 
basis  of  the  proportion  of  families  whose  income  falls  below  the  national 
poverty  level.    Once  a  district  qualifies,  Individual  children  within 
the  system  qualify  for  Title  I  cervices  on  the  basis  of  their  academic 
performance,  regardless  of  whether  the  families  of  the  specific  children 
are  living  below  the  poverty  level.   The  amount  of  federal  funds  a 
district  receives  fr  Title  I  depends  on  the  number  of  families  within 
the  district  who  are  below  the  poverty  level. 

To  be  eligible  for  Title  I  services,  children  must  qualify  as  being 
"educationally  disadvantaged"  according  to  their  academic  percentile 
ranking.    The  federally-mandated  cut-off  point  1s  the  49th  percentile. 
Students  ar    4-!ent1f1ed  for  Title  I  services  by  monitoring  the  composite 
achievement  scores  of  the  Adademlc  Testing  Program  or  by  teacher  nomination. 
In  either  case,  students  whose  level  of  achievement  places  them  at  or 
below  the  49th  percentile  qualify  as  educationally  disadvantaged  and 
thus  eligible  for  Title  I  services. 

Programs  are  offered  1n  16  of  the  17  Seaside  LEAs  beca'isa  of  the 
pervasive  poverty  evidenced  in  the  area.   The  proportion  of  LEA*  that 
qualify  for  Title  I  services  is  greater  here  than  in  any  of  the  eight 
regions  of  the  state.    Programs  run  from  first  through  twelfth  grade  in 
remedial  reading  and  mathematics.    It  1s  Interesting  to  note  that  Tltl 
I  offered  the  first  kindergarten  programs  1n  the  state  and  as  such 
played  an  Important  role  1n  their  development  on  a  state-wide  basis. 
With  the  advent  of  state  mandated  kindergarten  programs,  and  particularly 
with  the  development  of  the  Early  Preve.  v.1on  of  School  Failure  program, 
Title  I  kindergarten  programs  were  no  longer  necessary. 

LEAs  submit  a  plan  to  the  state's  Title  I  agency  every  three  years 
with  annual  updates.   These  plans  and  updates  basically  indicate  number 
of  students  to  be  served  and  how  funds  will  be  spent.   Like  special 
education,  Title  I  technical  assistance  and  monitoring  1s  regionalized. 
Each  of  the  eight  regional  agencies  has  a  Title  I  director.   The  Seaside 
Title  I  person  has  no  problem  with  mixing  technical  assistance  and 
monitoring  since,  ultimately,  both  methods  result  1n  compliance. 

Neither  monitoring  nor  technical  assistance  1s  sufficient  to  prevent 
relentless  federal  budget  snipping.   According  to  the  Seaside  Title  I 
director,  they've  never  been  able  to  serve  all  students  who  qualify. 
Available  resources  have  always  been  rationed  and  so,  not  all  worthy 
students  can  receive  remedial  services.    Eligible  students  are  rank- 
ordered  from  the  1st  to  the  49th  percentile;  typically,  students  who 
rank  between  the  1st  anH  20th  percentiles  receive  special  education  as 
well  as  Title  I  services. 

As  with  regular  and  special  education,  a  major  concern  resting  with 
Title  I  service  providers  1s  parent  participation.    Like  their  special 
education  counterparts,  these  staffers  note  that  although  parental 
Involvement  1s  generally  less  1n  rural  areas  because  of  distance  factors, 
parents  of  elementary-level  students  are  more  participatory  than  those 
of  secondary  students— a  time  when  parent  Interest  appears  to  wane.  As 
part  of  their  Title  I  plans,  LEAs  are  required  to  establish  regional 
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Parent  Advisory  Councils.   And,  some  districts  pool  their  special  educa- 
tion and  Title  I  parent  groups  to  foster  more  parent  involvement  than 
*ould  occur  1f  Title  I  and  special  education  parent  groups  were  separate. 

Some  Seaside  parent  groups  also  benefit  from  some  unique  Inducements 
to  attend  meetings.    Often,  students  are  involved  in  the  program,  putting 
on  skits  and  the  like.    One  agency  staff  member  introduced  "make  it  and 
take  1t"  sessions  as  a  strategy  to  make  teacher  workshops  more  enjoyable; 
the  application  of  the  Idea  to  parent  meetings  has  been  equally  effective. 

Besides  their  respective  concerns  regarding  parent  Involvement, 
Title  I  and  special  education  share  other  concerns:    students.  Thanks 
to  a  visit  to  Washington  two  years  ago  by  the  state's  dlrecto*  .  of  Title 
I  and  special  education,  eligibility  rules  were  clarified  anc  students 
eligible  for  Title  I  and  special  education  now  can  get  both  services.  A 
disadvantaged  physically  handicapped  student  can  benefit  both  from  Title 
I  reading  and  from  special  adaptive  equipment  and  Instruction  for  example. 
This  approach  reduces  duplicative  services  and  stretches  precious  dollars; 
about  50  percent  of  the  areas* s  Title  I  students  also  receive  some 
special  education  services. 

The  essence  of  Title  I-spec1al  education  collaboration  1s  1n  the 
training  and  philosophies  of  the  leadership  personnel  1n  the  Seaside 
Regional  Center.   The  Title  I  director  conducts  training  sessions  in  , 
human  relations  for  teachers—regular,  remedial,  and  special.  His 
philosophy  (consistent  with  the  REC  director's  philosophy)  is  to  encourage 
collaborative  efforts  in  all  arenas,  since  to  him  such  efforts  represent 
the  only  viable  way  to  offset  shrinking,  already  thinly  rationed  resources 
in  a  predominantly  low-Income  area.    Imminent  budget  cuts  underscore 
such  a  philosophy. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Educational  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  in  1981  "Title  P  has  been  changed  to  "Chapter  1".  Apparently, 
tRere  have  been  no  program  changes;  Chapter  1  1s  still  geared  toward 
educationally  disadvantaged  students.    The  essence  of  the  original  rules 
and  regulations  1s  still  1n  place.    But  while  Title  I  rules  and  regula- 
tions required  50-60  pages,  the  Chapter  1  equivalent  takes  up  only  about 
10.   The  biggest  change  has  been  1n  the  aforementioned  Parent  Advisory 
Council.   With  the  new  Chapter  1  regulations,  LEAs  do  not  have  to  maintain 
an  active,  formal  Parent  Advisory  Council.    LEAs  now  merely  need  to  show 
documentation  of  Individual  consultatlcn  with  parents  as  the  need  arises. 
Mcst  Seaside  LEAs  now  use  local  PTA  groups  as  a  vehicle  for  parent 
involvement,  particulary  since  PTAs  are  coming  back  to  life  in  the 
.  »g1on.   Those  who  do  not  use  PTAs  most  often  involve  parents  through 
"called  meetings". 

The  big  news  1s  not  the  changes  1n  regulations,  however,  but  the 
further  thinning  of  resources.    The  trade-off  between  more  flexibility 
and  less  mon^y  1s  a  poor  one.    Locals  expect  a  20  percent  budget  reduc- 
tion meaning  that  about  4,000  currently  served  students  will  be  cut  from 
the  rolls,  thanks  to  the  federal  policy  of  unencumberment.  Smaller 
schools  will  be  hit  worst  since  the  loss  of  the  Title  I  teacher  means 
the  loss  of  the  Title  I  program.    Local  economies  will  be  affected 
because  of  teacher  and  aide  layoffs.    Local  county  commissioners  have 


not  been  willing  to  allocate  funds  to  maintain  the  programs  at  their 
current  levels.    The  current  regional  budget  of  $7,5  million  then  1s 
anticipated  to  drop  to  about  $6  million.   And  all  of  this  Is  the  price 
for  supposed  flexibil  1ty— a  flexibility  that  already  existed  in  the 
Seaside  area  because  of  active  collaborative  efforts. 

Migrant  Education 

Migratory  students  can  qualify  simultaneously  for  special  education 
services;  and  twenty-five  percent  of  the  Seaside  migratory  students 
receive  them.    In  fact,  migrant  education  1s  the  most  flexible  program 
of  the  three  (special  education,  Title  I,  and  special  education) .  Thp 
only  real  requirement  is  that  the  child  quality  as  "migratory"  (definition 
follows  below),  beyond  that,  special  education  and/or  Title  I  services 
can  be  built  around  the  child's  actual  n«eds.    Relative  to  special 
education,  three  options  are  available.    First,  services  can  be  provided 
1n  a  migrant  education  resource  roo»n.    Hc^e,  an  individualized  plan  is 
written  for  each  student—handicapped  or  not.    The  second  option  indues 
services  in  both  a  migrant  education  resource  room  and  a  special  education 
resource  room.    The  third  option  provides  services  in  a  special  education 
resource  room. 

The  uniqueness  of  the  migrant  education  resource  room  program  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  assesses  and  attempts  to  fill  the  gaps  in  these 
students1  educational  experiences.    It  also  attempts  to  reduce  duplicative 
experiences  by  pulling  students  out  of  the  regular  program  when  teachers 
cover  material  the  students  have  learned  In  other  schools.    A  big  part 
of  the  job  in  working  with  migrant  education  students  centers  on  improving 
their  self-concepts.    Those  who  work  with  these  children  Identify  low 
self-esteem  as  the  foremost  problem. 

Who  1s  this  migrant  education  student?   He  or  she  may  be  either 
currently  or  formerly  migratory.    A  "currently  migratory  child"  is  one 
whose  parent  or  guardian  is  a  migratory  agricultural  worker  or  migratory 
fisher  and  who  has  moved  within  the  past  twelve  months  from  one  school 
district  to  another  to  enable  the  child,  the  child's  guardian,  or  a 
member  of  the  child's  immediate  family  to  obtain  temporary  or  seasonal 
employment  in  an  agricultural  or  fishing  activity. 

A  "formerly  migratory  child"  is  one  who  was  eligible  to  be  counted 

and  served  as  a  currently  migratory  child  within  the  past  five  years  but 
is  not  now  a  currently  migratory  child.    The  child  must  live  in  an  area 
served  by  a  migrant  education  project  such  as  the  Seaside  area.  Also, 
"he  school  must  obtain  the  parent  or  guardian's  permission  to  continue 
to  consider  the  student  a  migratory  child.    Thus  there  is  a  total  of  six 
years  of  program  eligibil 1ty--a  one  year  status  as  a  "currently  migratory 
child"  and  up  to  five  additional  years  as  a  "formerly  migratory  child." 
For  the  purpose  of  this  definition,  "area  served  by  a  migrant  education 
project"  means  any  portion  of  the  geographic  area  that  1s  within  the 
legally  prescribed  boundaries  of  a  local  educational  agency  (LEA). 

Most  of  the  migratory  students  who  qualify  for  special  education 
are  mildly  handicapp**     Again,  the  importance  of  collaborative  efforts 
cannot  be  overs tressed.    The  migrant  education  resource  teachers  are 
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effective  with  the  handicapped  students  because  they  work  closely  with 
special,  regular,  and  remedial  teachers.   The  LEAs  find  this  collaboration 
essential  from  both  a  fiscal  and  a  programming  perspective.  Fiscally, 
they  must  ration  ever-shrinking  dollars.    Programmatlcal ly,  communication 
and  collaboration  among  the  three  programs   produces  uniformity,  continuity, 
and  reduced  duplication.    For  example,  Title  I  and  migrant  education 
teachers  in  each  LEA  meet  twice  a  month  to  coordinate  students'  programs. 
Although  special  education  teachers  are  not  required  to  meet,  often  then 
do;  and  when  they  don't  they  communicate  formally  by  providing  a  brief 
write-up  on  each  student  relative  to  his/her  objectives  and  questions 
concerning  changes  and  adaptations.    The  major  thrust  of  this  collabora- 
tion, of  course,  1s  program  continuity— especially  crucial  for  the 
migratory  students. 

Besides  direct  instructional  services  aimed  at  continuity,  there  is 
a  tecm.ologlcal  service  provided  by  the  REC  also  geared  toward  continuity— 
the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System  (MSRTS).    Public  Law  89-750 
which  authorizes  funds  for  establishing  or  improving  programs  for  migratory 
children  includes  the  requirement  that  the  records  of  these  children  be 
transmitted  from  school  to  school.    Each  school  1n  the  state  enrolling 
migratory  children  under  a  migrant  education  project  funded  by  this  law 
must  cooperate  in  this  Information  exchange. 

The  MSRTS  is  a  computerized  data  system  capable  of  providing  data 
on  any  migrant  child  to  any  of  the  cooperating  states  in  the  system.  It 
was  designed  to  permit  schools  to  share  migratory  student  information— 
thereby  freeing  the  schools  to  serve  children's  needs  rather  than  merely 
identifying  them.   The  system  makes  educational  and  related  Information 
on  any  child  available  to  any  school  1n  the  shortest  time  possible.  By 
using  this  computerized  system,  any  school  1n  the  state  may  contact  the 
teletype  terminal  operators  and  request  Information  on  any  migratory 
child  enrolled  1n  the  school. 

The  need  for  such  a  method  of  transferring  migratory  student  Informa- 
tion has  long  been  recognized.    Efforts  directed  toward  the  transfer  of 
student  records  were  made  1n  the  late  1960's.   At  that  time  student 
records  were  processed  manually  and  transferred  from  one  state  to  another 
by  mall.    These  early  efforts  did  not  meet  the  Informational  needs  of 
the  schools,  but  they  did  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  present  system. 
With  the  development  of  a  uniform  recording  instrument  for  each  student 
and  the  assistance  of  computer  tec     logy,  a  school  can  now  be  provided 
with  essential  Information  on  a  migrant  child  within  a  brief  period  of 
time.    The  state  directors  of  Migrant  Education  developtd  and  Implemented 
a  system  to  serve  all  states  1n  1968;  Seaside's  state  was  tied  into  it 
in  April  of  1971. 

The  Migrant  Stude"*  Record  Transfer  System  has  multiple  uses  for 
administrators  and  educators  1n  migrant  education  projects.    The  contin- 
uity of  the  child's  education  can  be  maintained,  the  special  Interests 
and  needs  of  the  child  can  be  Identified,  and  special  health  conditions 
can  be  acknowledged.   As  a  result,  the  student  can  be  placed  in  a  suit- 
able curriculum  sequence,  and  the  services  of  other  school  and  community 
resources  can  be  coordinated.    These  data  enable  teachers  and  other 
instructional  personnel  to  provide  more  meaningful  learning  experiences 


for  the  migrant  child.    Medical  personnel  are  enabled  to  serve  the 
students'  specific  health  needs. 

An  important  consideration  is  that  eligible  migratory  children  can 
be  identified  and  recruited,  and  because  they  are  enrolled  in  the  system 
they  are  counted  in  the  enrollment  base  which  is  used  to  determine  the 
allocation  of  funds  available  to  the  state  for  carrying  out  the  migrant 
education  program. 

Vocational  Education  Programs 

Eight  vocational  programs  are  represented  in  the  Seaside  schools: 
agriculture,  business-office,  marketing,  health  occupations,  industrial 
arts,  industrial  education,  vocational  development  with  special  popula- 
tions, and  home  economics.    The  primary  aim  of  these  programs  is  student 
employability.    Student  "transferability  into  adult  life"  is  stressed. 
Each  program  is  base*  on  core  competencies  and  performance  test  banks  to 
enable  student  progress  to  be  monitored  precisely.   About  80  percent  of 
the  area's  high  school  students  are  enrolled  in  some  type  of  vocational 
program. 

Vocational  instructors  must  have  five  years  trade  experience  to  be 
certified.    In  addition,  they  must  complete  a  teacher  training  program 
in  vocational  education  and  teach  two  years  prior  to  full  certification. 
The  bottom  line  requirement  is  a  proven  work  record  rather  than  a  bachelor's 
degree.   Those  who  work  with  handicapped  students  are  not  required  to 
have  had  any  special  education  coursework. 

Each  of  the  eight  vocational  areas  is  divided  into  three  compo- 
nents:  cooperative  education,  work  study,  and  internship.    The  first, 
cooperative  education,  involves  corrected  in-class  and  part-time  job 
experience.    During  this  stage,  schools  attempt  to  provide  students  with 
a  variety  of  experiences  and  involve  parents  in  decision-mal'ing  regarding 
vocational  areas  to  be  studied  in  depth.   The  second,  work  study,  involves 
in-class  instruction  and  work  experience  that  are  not  necessa-ily  corre- 
lated but  are  of  a  more  in-depth  nature;  the  third  component,  the  intern- 
ship, places  the  student  in  a  job  setting  full  time  fcr  a  specified 
period.    The  student  may  or  may  rot  be  salaried.    Chief  among  the  notable 
aspects  of  this  component  are  the  follow-up  conferences  involving  the 
student,  his/her  instructor  and  the  employer.    This  collaborative  effort 
may  explain  the  region's  uniqueness  with  respect  to  employment  rates  of 
vocational  students.    One  is  not  surprised  at  the  difficulties  rural 
communities  have  in  absorbing  vocational  students  needing  work  study 
placements;  there  simply  is  not  the  variety  endemic  to  urban  areas. 
However,  the  employment  rate  in  the  Seaside  area  exceeds  both  the  national 
and  state  averages.    O^y  six  percent  of  the  vocational  students  who 
subsequently  sought  jobs  during  1981  failed  to  secure  chem. 

Vocational  Education  for  Special  Populations:    Handicapped  Students 

Programs  for  handicapped  -copulations  represent  one  of  the  eight 
vocational  areas.   The  Seaside  REC  attempts  to  help  vocational  Instructors 
create  a  continuum  of  least  restrictive  placements  for  students.  Annual 
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vocational  education  plans  submitted  to  the  state  are  developed  coopera- 
tively between  vocational  personnel  and  the  REC's  director  of  special 
education. 

These  plans  set  forth  three  levels  along  this  continuum  of  least 
restrlctiveness.    The  first  is  a  regular  vocational  program.    If  special 
provisions  are  necessary,  local  personnel  together  with  REC  staff  attempt 
to  provide  or  adapt  materials  and  resources.    If  these  provisions  do  not 
suffice,  the  student  is  provided  a  "learning  lab"  placement;  and,  finally, 
a  special  program  may  be  designed  by  vocational  and  special  education 
personnel.  The  rule  of  tnumb  guiding  this  process  is  that  instruction, 
not  curriculum,  should  be  the  target  for  adaptation  and  modification. 

This  credo  is  not  possible  unless  vocational  instructors  are  pro- 
perly trained.    Some  vocational  administrators  believe  that  fear  pre- 
vents many  instructors  from  appropriately  modifying  their  instruction. 
Until  the  state  mandates  a  required  course  or  sequence  of  courses  in 
special  education  for  vocational  personnel,  some  believe  that  these 
teachers  will  continue  their  present  practices.    Thus,  locals  again  must 
actively  seek  a  solution  themselves.   One  local  vocational  director 
provides  inservice  experiences  for  his  personr-J  in  which  he  procures  a 
trainer  fror  either  the  REC  or  the  state,  selects  trainees  from  area 
schools,  has  them  trained,  and  requires  them  to  provide  others  in  their 
home  schools  with  the  same  training..   This  trainer-of -trainers  model 
appears  to  have  yielded  some  success;  but  the  fear  component  continues 
to  get  in  the  way. 

Tri-County  Career  Center 

The  TCCC,  perhaps  the  most  exemplary  collaborative  venture  in  the 
Seaside  area,  is  a  "united"  cause  shared  by  three  county  LEAs  because 
each  realized  it  could  not  afford  career/vocational  educational  programs 
alone.    The  three  counties  wanted  a  wider  variety  of  programs  that  could 
be  vocationally-oriented  and  yet  involve  advanced,  related  academic  work 
in  mathematics,  science,  and  the  humanities. 

By  1978,  vocational  directors  in  all  three  counties  had  reached  a 
point  where  each  was  adding  a  new  vocational  program  each  year  and  could 
afford  no  more.    Upon  meeting  and  sharit.g  their  concerns,  they  agreed  to 
arrange  a  feasibility  study  that  spanned  tr*  next  year.    The  study 
recommended  that  the  counties  go  ahead  with  a  joint  effor      By  late 
1980,  the  center  was  established. 

The  director  indicates  that  two  characteristics  are  e    ^ntial  to 
keep  the  program  running  smoothly.    The  first  is  flexibility;  there  are 
three  LEAs  involved,  three  types  of  operations,  three  superintendents- 
he  works  for  these  superintendents.    And  secondly,  one  must  know  how  to 
operate  wTtn"in  each  of  these  three  environments  simultaneously.  That 
is,  there  are  three  different  sets  of  personalities  with  which  he  must 
interact,  and  three  different  budgets  to  which  he  must  adapt.   He  must 
stay  on  top  of  all  matters,  keeping  everyone  informed,  everyone  a  part 
of  the  operation.    Collaboration— whether  out  of  necessity  or  desire— is 
an  art  form. 
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Handicapped  Students  in  the  TCCC.    During  the  past  school  year, 
over  90  handicapped  students  were  enrolled  in  the  TCCC  which  received  a 
$60,000  grant  to  develop  hands-on  materials  for  students  who  were  handi- 
capped, but  who  were  deemed  as  having  "terminal  employability."  The 
programs  offered  provide  for  summer  school  to  combat  regression,  and 
short  courses  ir  which  students  are  given  intense  training  in  skills 
specifically  related  to  their  particular  job  area.   The  TCCC  fell  short 
of  a  60  percent  job-placement  rate  but  was  able  to  place  35-40  percent 
of  their  graduating  handicapped  students  in  jobs. 


LEA  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Authority  and  Responsibility  for  P.L.  94-142 

The  state  board  of  education  accepts  full  responsibility  for  the 
implementation  of  P.L.  94-14°.    It  delegates  the  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  the  Act  and  mon1 .       *  compliance  with  it  to  the  DPI.  The 
state  board's  authority  with  re     .t  to  the  design  and  content  of  special 
education  and  related  services  extends  to  and  over  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources  and  the  Department  of  Corrections  (and  their  respective 
divisions  and  agencies).    These  twe  departments  are  responsible  for 
maintaining  the  same  standards  and  assuming  the  same  responsibility  as 
LEAs  under  P.L.  94-142.    All  children  and  youth  under  their  care,  custody, 
or  control  are  afforded  the  same  rights  as  exceptional  children  in  the 
public  schools.    The  specific  responsibilities  of  the  DPI  and  these 
departments,  among  other  agencies,  are  laid  out  1n  the  formal  performance 
agreements  that  were  presented  earlier  in  the  section  "State  Education 
Agency."    How  these  responsibilities  are  carried  out  1n  the  Seaside 
region  will  be  discussed  1n  "Related  Services,"  later  1n  the  case. 

Responsibility  for  P.L.  94-142  at  the  LEA  level  rests  with  the 
local  school  board  and  the  district  superintendent  who  are  ultimately 
responsible  for  implementation  at  the  local  level.    Local  administrators 
and  service  providers  see  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Creech  Bill 
as  the  guidelines  under  which  they  operate.    And  as  we  have  noted,  the 
state  special  education  law  mirrors  P.L.  94-142.    Being  in  compliance 
with  it  assures  local  compliance  with  P.L.  94-142. 

Local  districts  submit  an  application  to  the  state  which  assures 
that  they  will  comply  with  P.L.  94-142  and  the  state  special  education 
rules,  which  are  the  operational  procedures  for  Creech.    The  LEA  aprli- 
cations  are  approved  or  disapproved  on  the  basis  of  their  conformity  to 
the  appropriate  P.L.  94-142  regulations  and  the  state  rules.  Applications 
that  are  disapproved  are  returned  with  a  rationale  for  disapproval.  The 
DPI  offers  technical  assistance  to  districts  whose  applications  must  be 
revised.    Upon  approval  of  their  application,  each  district  is  certified 
as  eligible  to  receive  P.L.  94-142  reimbursement. 

Administration  and  Governance  of  LEA  Special  Education 
Administration 

Each  of  the  17  Seaside  LEAs  has  a  local  director  of  special  education 
who  coordinates  district  special  education  programs  and  services.  In 
'.he  past,  most  local  directors  served  1n  other  district  capacities  as 
well  (Title  I  Coordinator,  Migrant  Education  Coordinator).    While  districts 
are  not  required  to  have  a  local  director,  all  Seaside  LEA!,  have  one  and 
only  three  Seaside  LEAs  currently  fund  the  position  at  l^ss  than  full 
time— a  clear  recognition  of  Its  special  demands. 

Within  the  administrative  hierarchy,  local  direct*  s  are  responsible 
to  the  superintendent  and  responsible  for  special  education  teachers. 
When  they  are  1n  schooi  buildings,  however,  they  *re  '.naer  the  authority 
of  the  building  administrator.    In  most  districts,  local  directors  meet 
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with  principals  on  a  monthly  basis  for  probl em-sol v1ng  and  Information- 
sharing  sessions.   A  big  part  of  the  job,  beyond  supervision  of  special 
programs  and  teachers,  1s  public  relations  work  in  the  schools  with 
teachers  and  administrators.    In  fact,  much  of  the  tima  spent  with 
building  administrators  amounts  to  Infernal  staff  development  sessions 
through  which  principals  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  special  educa- 
tion.  The  REC  special  education  staff  see  this  as  one  of  the  most 
important  accomplishments  ot  the  local  directors.   Many  principals  have 
come  to  depend  on  local  directors  as  problem-solvers,  rather  like  special 
education  trouble-shooters.    Districts  can  fund  the  local  director 
position  from  their  state  add-on  special  education  dollars.    The  general 
impression  one  gets  is  that  the  role  of  local  director  is  well  worth  tMe 
costs. 

The  local  director  serves  as  the  contact  person  for  the  REC  special 
education  staff  with  respect  to  programs. for  exceptional  children.  REC 
staff  assist  the  local  directors  to  make  the  most  of  available  funds  and 
to  use  staff  efficiently.    The  amount  of  contact  between  REC  staff  and 
local  directors  has  fallen  off  lately  as  REC  staff  have  become  more 
heavily  involved  in  monitoring.    Even  so,  the  REC  special  education 
director's  job  is  to  keep  the  local  directors  "on  top  of  what's  happening" 
and,  through  them,  keep  the  districts  in  compliar.:e. 

Governance 

The  district  school  boards  have  the  ultimate  authority  over  for  all 
school  matters,  including  special  education.    However,  parent  advisory 
groups  in  some  districts  represent  an  informal  governance  structure. 
There  is  no  standard  pattern  for  the  creation  of  such  groups,  although 
the  REC  encourages  districts  to  at  least  hold  information-sharing  sessions 
for  parents.    Moreover,  the  REC  planning  specialist  forms  parent  groups 
and  provides  training  for  them  on  request.    Another  vehicle  for  parent 
advocacy  and  training  is  a  state  level  project  that  supports  parents 
training  other  parents  to  advocate  for  their  children. 

The  arrangement  for  parent  advisory  groups  in  the  Seaside  districts 
that  have  them  varies.    Some  LEAs  pool  their  required  Title  I  parent 
gr~  'p  and  their  special  education  group  to  form  one  advisory  group.  One 
of  the  special  education  teachers  in  another  district  characterized  her 
district's  PAC  (Parent  Advisory  Council)  as  "fancy"  compared  to  tradi- 
tional parent-teacher  interactions.    Their  PAC  has  guest  speakers  and 
books  that  parents  can  check  out.    And  the  superintendent  and  the  local 
director  of  special  education  both  hold  high  attendance  records  at  PAC 
meetings.    The  only  chink  in  the  arrangement,  she  says,  is  that  parents 
of  gifted  and  talented  youngsters  do  not  attend. 

It's  not  clear  why  parent  groups  have  not  "caught  on"  universally. 
One  superintendent  explained  that,  in  his  district,  the  special  education 
programs  are  good  enough  to  have  precluded  the  need  for  a  parent  group 
to  have  emerged.    One  school  board  member  explained  that  parent  advocacy 
was  not  an  organized  group  arrangement  in  his  district  and  that  district 
parents  seem  to  have  a  lot  of  misconceptions  about  what  the  scnools  are 
supposed  to  provide  for  their  handicapped  children. 
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One  teacher  of  multiply  handicapped  children  related  her  experiences 
with  the  parent  group  she  organized.   At  first  the  meetings  were  awkward 
because  parents  were  uncomfortable  talking  about  academic  achievement. 
But  things  picked  up  over  time  when  they  found  that  they  could  talk 
about  their  feelings— "expectations  for  children,  doctors'  bad  advice, 
guilt." 

An  area  chapter  of  the  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens  (ARC)  had 
been  active  for  some  time  in  one  of  the  poorer  Seaside  counties.  For 
several  years,  they  raised  money  for  field  trips  for  TMH  students— nothing 
fancy,  just  a  trip  to  a  department  store  or  a  restaurant  in  another 
county.   Their  home  county  has  neither.    No  money  was  raised  this  year, 
however.   The  TMH  teacher  and  local  director  explained  that  chapter 
activity  has  dropped  off  because  the  "civic-minded,  middle-class"  parents 
who  were  the  mainstay  of  the  organization  were  no  longer  in  the  area. 

On  a  statewide  basis,  parent  advocacy  was  very  instrumental  1n  the 
passage  of  the  Powell  Bill  and  the  growth  in  special  education  leading 
up  to  it.    One  hears  two  different  terms  used  to  refer  to  advocacy 
organizations:    advocacy  groups  and  "pressure"  groups.    The  distinction 
appears  to  be  the  way  each  goes  about  its  business.    Advocacy  groups  are 
more  subtle,  non-threatening.    Pressure  groups  1n  this  state,  we  were 
told,  at  times  have  done  more  harm  than  good;  they  pu:hed  too  hard, 
pushed  the  wrong  people,  and  pushed  at  the  wrong  times. 

Compliance  Monitoring 

The  responsibility  for  monitcring  compliance  with  P.L.  94-142  and 
Powell  is  assigned  by  statute  to  the  DPI.   Under  the  old  monitoring 
system,  Program  Review  and  Evaluation  Procedure  (PREP)  teams  were  formed 
to  conduct  paper  review  and  on-site  compliance  activities.    PREP  teams 
were  made  «ip  of  three  staff  members  from  the  Division  for  Exceptional 
Children,  a  REC  coordinator  of  exceptional  children  programs,  a  local 
director  of  exceptional  children  programs,  a  principal,  and  either  a 
regular  or  special  teacher.    Each  district  was  to  be  slated  for  an 
on-site  visit  once  every  three  years.    However,  the  receipt  of  10  com- 
plaints on  any  one  district  prompted  a  visit  within  30  days,  regardless 
of  whether  the  LEA  had  been  scheduled  for  a  visit  or  not. 

A  "self-study"  protocol  was  sent  to  each  district  to  be  monitored. 
District  personnel  completed  the  self-study  material  in  preparation  for 
the  visit  whilt  the  DPI  members  of  the  PREP  team  reviewed  the  district's 
program  applications  and  any  other  materials  that  had  been  submitted  by 
or  about  the  district  on  file  at  DPI.    Once  on  site,  the  PREP  team 
interviewed  regular  and  special  teachers,  princip?ls,  parents,  the  local 
director,  and  other  administrators.    Other  relevant  documents,  like 
individualized  education  plans  (IEPs),  child  counts,  and  screening 
procedures  and  instruments  were  reviewed.  The  compliance  visit  ended 
with  an  oral  exit  report  which  formed  the  basis  for  a  written  report 
that  was  sent  later  to  the  superintendent,  the  local  director,  and  the 
REC  coordinator  of  exceptional  children  programs. 

Each  LEA  then  submitted  a  compliance  plan  which  specified  how  all 

noncompliance  infractions  were  to  be  corrected.    The  REC  special  education 
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staff  provided  technical  assistance  to  the  LEA  in  correcting  the  items 
noted  1n  the  compliance  plan. 

The  DPI's  goal  was  to  monitor  one- third  of  the  stated  LEAs  in 
1979,  the  first  year  of  monitoring.    And,  although  it  fell  short  of  its 
mark  for  the  state,  it  did  much  better  in  the  Seaside  region  that  year, 
monitoring  7  of  the  1/  LEAs.    Whereas  one  would  have  to  give  the  PREP 
teams  high  marks  for  effort,  the  Seaside  LEAs  graded  them  considerably 
lower  on  achievement.    The  visits  tended  to  emphasize  paper  compliance. 
District  administrators  report  that  the  teams  spent  most  of  their  time 
buried  in  student  folders  and  had  limited  contact  with  teachers  and 
other  school  personnel.    Even  when  something  was  missing  from  a  folder, 
PREP  team  members  rarely  asked  for  help  or  an  explanation;  they  merely 
left  a  blank  on  their  checklists  and  went  on. 

Of  course,  these  blanks  added  up.    In  the  end,  some  districts  were 
found  to  be  seriously  ttout-of-compl lance, M  but  the  locals  cabled  this 
unfair  because  they  felt  they  cou.d  have  supplied  the  missing  information 
if  only  someone  would  have  asked  for  1t.    After  all,  this  was  the  first 
time  they  had  been  required  to  assemble  such  a  mass  of  documentation  and 
they  were  not  totally  prepared  for  it. 

Probably  the  worst  horror  story  was  the  district  whose  compliance 
results  somehow  found  their  way  into  the  local  paper.    The  headlines 
read,  "Eighty  percent  of  district'?  exceptional  students  misplaced." 
Needless  to  say,  the  superintendent  w<*:>  upset.    He  explained  that  if  one 
item  on  the  PREP  team's  65-1  tern  checklist  was  missing,  the  student's 
folder  was  considered  to  be  incomplete.   An  example  of  a  missing  item 
was  that  there  was  no  beginning  and  ending  time  noted  on  the  minutes  of 
the  IEP  meeting. 

The  1979  monitoring  was  not  a  pleasant  experience  for  the  seven 
Seaside  districts.    Moreover,  the  PREP  teams  came  in,  did  their  review, 
reported  their  findings  and  left.    The  districts  and  the  REC  picked  up 
the  pieces  and  went  on.    The  districts  resented  the  whole  affair.  And, 
although  REC  staff  was  shocked  and  concerned  when  they  heard  that  they 
would  be  doing  the  monitoring  from  now  on,  there  is  little  wonder  why 
the  LEAs  let  out  a  collective  sigh  of  relief. 


REC  Monitoring 


In  most  ways,  the  new  monitoring  procedures  are  just  like  the  old 
ones— the  same  criteria,  the  same  self-study  guide,  the  same  forms,  the 
same  general  procedures.    However,  there  are  two  differences:  the 
people  and  the  purpose.    The  people  are  locals;  the  REC  coordinator  and 
personnel  are  from  other  districts  in  the  region.    And  although  the 
purpose  of  monitoring  is  the  same  from  a  legal  perspective,  most  similari 
ties  end  there.    Let's  talk  about  the  people  first. 


Site-visit  teams  are  now  composed  of  the  REC  coordinator,  a  local 
director  of  exceptional  children  programs,  and  a  principal.    All  team 
members  are  drawn  from  the  Seaside  region.   There  was  some  concern  at 
first  about  having  people  from  one  LEA  monitoring  a  neighboring  LEA,  but 
that  was  taken  care  of  by  making  sure  to  select  team  members  from 


noncotennlnous  districts.    Once  onsite,  the  three-perso..  team  spends 
most  of  their  people-time  with  building  administrators  and  local  directors 
Folders  and  other  print  material  are  reviewed  as  well  to  satisfy  DPI, 
but,  unlike  before,  the  LEA  always  knows  what  to  expect.    All  expecta- 
tions for  records  and  Interviews  are  laid  out  in  advance. 

The  purpose  of  this  new  monitoring  procedure,  although  still  "com- 
pliance" 1n  intent,  departs  significantly  from  before.    Because  the  REC 
and  the  LEAs  are  bound  first  and  foremost  by  a  helping  relationship, 
technical  assistance  prevades  the  monitoring  context.    REC  staff  know 
the  LEA  special  education  programs,  which  saves  a  great  deal  of  time. 
LEA  staff  are  more  open  ?bout  their  operation  because  they  know  their 
monitors  and  they  know  that  the  REC  staff  knows  their  programs  nearly  as 
well  as  they  do.    After  all,  as  one  superintendent  put  1t,  "We've  been 
taking  their  advice  all  along." 

Undoubtedly,  the  greatest  advantage  of  REC  monitoring  is  that  the 
actual  comK1iance  visit  1s  only  a  small  part  of  the  overall  effort  to 
comply.    Because  REC  staff  are  available  locally,  and  because  their 
primary  job  1s  to  help  LEAs  comply,  efforts  toward  this  goal  are  ongoing. 
For  example,  REC  special  education  staff  are  consulted  by  various  commit- 
tees in  the  LEAs  when  placement  decisions  for  exceptional  students  are 
made.    The  REC  coordinator  noted  that  "This  way,  decisions  are  monitored, 
not  just  approved."    Alorj  this  same  line,  a  superintendent  pointed  out 
that  districts  can  consult  with  the  REC  regarding  programmatic  decisions 
they  are  considering.    A  local  director  said  she  reviews  the  proposed 
action  with  REC  staff  and  they  say,  "This  will  fly  or  this  will  not 
fly." 

When  the  REC  began  to  gear  up  for  its  new  monitoring  role,  it  had 
the  advantage  of  having  a  considerable  amount  of  experience  within  the 
agency  at  blending  technical  assistance  and  monitoring.    The  Title  I 
coordinator  has  been  operating  under  this  framework  for  quite  some  time. 
He  helps  LEAs  prepare  Title  I  proposals;  reviews  them  and  recommends 
acceptance  to  DPI,  where  final  approval  is  made;  and  monitors  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan  once  1t  1s  approved.    And,  of  course,  he  helps 
LEAs  implement  their  programs  on  an  ongoing  basis.    He  believes  in  the 
idea  of  combining  technical  assistance  and  monitoring  because,  "You  can 
do  more  with  a  helping  hand  than  a  heavy  hand." 

As  well  as  exceptional  programs  monitoring  has  worked  so  far,  it 
has  not  Deen  without  its  trade-offs.    Where  before  the  REC  coordinator 
helped  LEAs  prepare  and  carry  out  their  compliance  plans,  now  she  does 
much  less  of  this  because  she  1s  tied  up  with  monitoring.    LEAs  have  had 
to  rely  on  their  capabilities  a  lot  more  lately.    What  used  to  be  monthly 
meetings  with  local  directors  happen  not  nearly  as  often  now  because, 
again,  the  REC  is  busy  with  monitoring.    Moreover,  what  time  is  available 
for  consulation  tends  to  be  spent  with  administrators  and  not  with 
teachers.    Some  customary  forms  of  consultation  have  had  to  be  reduced 
in  frequency;  administrative  consultation  has  become  the  dominant  activity 

Ths  REC  coordinator  has  additional  concerns  about  the  compliance 
monitoring  process:    the  formal  part,  the  site  visits.    Given  the  time- 
frame (10  LEAs  in  one  school  year)  and  the  resources  available  to  do  the 
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job,  she  1s  concerned  that  she  1s  not  spending  enough  time  on  the  things 
that  count.    The  arrangement  only  allows  time  to  see  "just  that  services 
exist."   She  has  little  time  to  assess  quality.    "Obviously,  a  lot  gets 
left  undone,  you  can't  monitor  everything."   But,  remember  that  the 
actual  compliance  visit  is  only  a  small  part  of  what  amounts  to  on-going 
monitoring. 
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IDENTIFYING  AND  PROCESSING  HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS 


All  educators  have  some  familiarity  with  what  Is  usually  termed  the 
IEP  process:    referral,  identification,  the  establishment  of  a  student's 
committee,  screening  and  evaluation,  placement  in  the  least  restrictive 
environment,  the  development  of  the  iEP,  parental  participation  in  the 
process,  the  review  of  the  IEP,  and  procedural  due  process  protective  of 
the  rights  of  the  handicapped  student  and  his/her  parents.    We  seek  in 
this  section  to  describe  this  process  and  provide  a  view  of  how  the 
Seaside  LEAs  undertake  1t. 

Referral  and  Identification 

The  process  begins  with  a  referral  by  a  teacher  and,  sometimes,  a 
parent  of  a  student  to  a  committee  consisting  of  the  building  principal, 
special  and  regular  education  teachers,  and  a  psychologist.    This  committee, 
the  school-based  committee,  considers  the  available  data  and  determines 
whether  to  initiate  a  request  for  a  psychological  evaluation. 

If  a  teacher  recognizes  a  need  for  assistance  with  a  child,  he/she 
can  request  an  observation  of  the  child  by  the  principal,  the  director 
of  programs  for  exceptional  children,  a  teacher  of  exceptional  children, 
or  appropriate  support  services  personnel.    This  step  1s  skipped  if 
sufficient  documentation  exists  that  the  child  1s  having  problems.    If  a 
child  1s  observed,  a  written  description  of  his/her  behavior  and  academic 
skills  1s  prepared. 

However,  much  1n  the  way  of  preliminary  observations  and  regular 
classroom  adaptations  can  occur  prior  to  the  formal  referral.    Many  of 
the  regular  classroom  teachers  Interviewed  said  that,  prior  to  submitting 
a  formal  referral,  they  attempt  to  modify  their  approaches  to  accommodate 
the  student.    For  example,  they  may  move  the  student  to  a  different 
seat,  try  a  different  teaching  procedure,  or  employ  different  or  adapted 
materials.    Anecdotal  or  Informal  observations  are  made  relative  to  the 
effectiveness  of  such  accommodations.    If  they  are  ineffective,  the 
principal  will  schedule  the  student's  case  for  deliberation  by  the 
school-based  committee. 

Some  mildly  handicapped  students  do  receive  kindergarten  screening 
along  with  other  students  of  their  age.    But  because  of  a  lack  of  sophis- 
ticated screening  Instruments  and  procedures,  only  about  15  percent  of 
all  mildly  handicapped  students  are  identified  prior  to  first  grade,  In 
most  cases,  follow-up  referrals  and  evaluations  are  not  done  until  first 
grade  and  sometimes  later.    Thus,  services  ordinarily  don't  begin  until 
the  student  1s  6  or  7  years  old. 

Lower  functioning  students  are  often  identified  prior  to  entering 
school  by  the  Developmental  Evaluation  Clinic.    They  also  may  have 
attended  the  Child  Development  Center  operated  through  Community  Mental 
Health  services  and  so  by-pass  the  school -based  referral  process  as  they 
are  placed  In  public  school  programs  for  moderately  or  severely  handi- 
capped students.    However,  teachers  whose  students  come  from  very  poor 
homes  say  that  nearly  half  of  their  moderately  retarded  students  were 
not  Identified  by,  nor  did  they  participate  in,  such  services  prior  to 
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entering  school.  Instead,  their  disabilities  went  unattended  until  they 
became  of  school  age. 


Most  mildly  nandl capped  students,  though,  are  referred  at  school 
age.   The  school -based  committee  determines  upon  this  referral  whether 
to  requsst  permission  from  tht?  parent  to  conduct  screening  and  evalua- 
tion.   In  some  1t  1s  very  difficult  for  the  LEA  to  obtain  oarental 
permission  for  evaluation.    One  might  safely  assume  that  at  least  part 
of  this  lack  of  parent  responsiveness  1s  due  to  poverty-  and  awareness- 
related  factors:    no  phone,  no  transportation,  no  forwarding  address, 
and  so  on.    Yet,  a  few  parents  believe  that  a  referral  for  screening  and 
evaluation  reflects  problems  with  the  teacher,  not  their  child.  In 
still  other  Instances,  the  student  may  be  playing  both  ends  against  the 
middle,  convincing  Mom  or  Oad  that  the  "teacher  1s  crazy."    Indeed,  some 
kids  may  well  be  handicapped,  but  they're  not  without  their  share  of 
ingenuity.    In  the  extreme  cases,  1n  which  parents  refuse  to  allow  their 
child  to  be  evaluated,  the  LEAs  are  very  reluctant  to  call  for  a  due 
process  hearing  (explained  below).   The  LEAs  position  1s  that  even  if 
the  hearing  results  in  a  decision  against  the  parent,  there  is  no  reason- 
able way  to  force  parents  to  accept  services  for  their  mildly  handicapped 
child.    The  LEAs  would  rather  try  to  convince  parents  Informally  than 
take  legal  action  against  them. 

Screening  and  Evaluation 

The  aforementioned  teacher  observations  and  attempted  accommodations 
before  referral  actually  represent  the  first  level  of  evaluation. 
Screening  and  in-depth  evaluation  represent  the  next  two  levels  and  are 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  published  state  guidelines. 

Usually,  the  building  principal  receives  the  formal  referral,  and, 
after  discussing  1t  with  the  referring  teacher,  he  or  she  schedules  a 
preliminary  conference  with  the  referring  teacher,  the  appropriate 
special  education  teacher,  and  the  psychologist.    In  each  school,  these 
individuals  form  the  core  of  the  school -based  committee,  described  in 
more  depth  1n  the  following  section,  "Placement." 

The  next  step  is  usually  some  form  of  screening  such  as  the  adminis- 
tration of  achievement  tests.    Typically,  the  special  education  teacher 
will  conduct  the  screening,  and,  upon  compiling  the  results,  he  or  she 
presents  them  to  the  school-based  committee  which  decides  if  and  when  an 
in-depth  psychological  evaluation  should  be  conducted. 

When  either  screening  or  evaluation  requires  the  administration  of 
instruments,  Interviews,  or  other  procedures  used  selectively  with  an 
individual  student,  I.e.,  not  given  to  everyone  in  the  child's  class, 
grade  or  school,  written  parental  permission  must  be  obtained.  Within 
30  calendar  days  of  the  referral,  the  LEA  is  required  to  send  parents  a 
written  request  for  permission  to  evaluate. 

State  guidelines  call  for  the  capability  to  provide  the  following 
types  of  evaluations:    educational,  psychological,  adaptive  behavior, 
psychomotor,  vision  and  hearing,  medical,  speech  and  language  development, 
audiologlcal,  opthalmological ,  and  vocational  evaluation.    In  addition, 
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the  guidelines  require  that  tests  and  other  evaluation  materials  must  be 
validated  for  the  specific  purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be  used* 
Further,  all  tests  and  evaluation  materials  and  procedures  utilized  for 
the  purposes  of  evaluation  and  placement  of  children  with  special  needs 
are  to  be  selected  and  administered  so  as  not  to  be  racially  or  cultur- 
ally discriminatory. 

Although  we  will  describe  special  education  categorical  areas  in  a 
^ter  section,  three  of  these  areas  require  some  coverage  at  this  juncture 
because  there  are  specific  state  requirements  concerning  the  evaluation 
of  students  for  potential  placement  in  these  programs. 

Mentally  Handicapped 

Evaluation  should  provide  information  to  indicate  whether  the  child 
needs  a  program  for  the  educable  mentally  handicapped  (EMH)  or  the 
trainable  mentally  handicapped  (TMH).    The  state  stipulates  that  IQ 
ranges  for  placement  in  EMH  programs  is  50-69  and  for  TMH,  39-49 • 

State  guidelines  also  call  for  an  assessment  of  the  student's 
adaptive  behavior.    However,  the  assessment  of  adaptive  skills  requires 
parental  input  that  is  often  difficult  to  obtain.   As  we  will  see, 
parents  sometimes  have  no  phone,  no  transportation;  and  they  readily 
acquiesce  to  educators'  professional  "aura"  in  such  a  way  that  the 
validity  of  their  answers  could  be  questionable.    Also,  they  simply  may 
not  understand  the  questions. 

Learning  Disabilities 

The  diagnosis  of  a  potential  LD  student  involves  four  essential 
steps:    determining  the  pupil's  current  intellectual  functioning,  calculat- 
ing expected  achievement  on  the  basis  of  intellectual  functioning, 
determining  the  discrepancy  between  expected  and  actual  academic  perfor- 
mance, and  analyzing  the  achievement  discrepancy  through  test-item 
analysis  procedures.    All  four  steps  should  be  completed  before  the 
pupil  can  be  identified  as  LD. 

All  LD  students  should  have  a  written  report  that  indicates  the 
basis  for  determining  that  a  learning  disability  exists  and  the  relevant 
behavior  noted  during  the  assessment  of  the  child.    The  school-based 
committee  is  required  to  identify  a  mul tidiscipl inary  team  consisting  of 
the  regular  teacher,  a  learning  disabilities  teacher,  and  at  least  one 
person  qualified  by  DPI  to  conduct  individual  diagnostic  examinations 
such  as  a  school  psychologist,  speech-language  pathologist,  or  a  remedial 
reading  teacher.    Each  mul tidiscipl inary  team  member  certifies  in  writing 
whether  the  report  reflects  his  or  her  conclusions,    If  it  does  not,  the 
team  member  must  submit  a  separate  statement  presenting  them. 

Emotionally  Handicapped 

Before  placement  a  psychological  or  psychiatric  evaluation,  educa- 
tional evaluation,  and  adaptive  behavior  evaluation  must  be  conducted. 
No  other  categorical  area  places  as  much  responsibility  on  the  psychologist 
relative  to  the  interpretation  of  these  measures.    He  or  she  must  gather 
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data  sufficient  enough  to  enable  a  judgment  as  to  the  inappropriateness 
or  inadequacy  of  the  students  behavior  in  the  educational  context. 
Although  that  behavior's  duration,  frequency,  and/or  intensity  may  be 
measurable,  the  ultimate  judgment  of  course  is  to  what  extent  any  one  or 
combination  of  these  dimensions  renders  a  behavior  inappropriate  or 
inadequate.    The  state's  definition  and,  indeed,  the  identical  P.L.  94-142 
definition  do  not  provide  an  answer.    Thus,  the  psychologist,  and  ulti- 
mately the  committee,  must  supply  their  own  criteria  of  inappropriateness 
and  inadequacy. 

Implementing  these  state  evaluation  policies  presents  some  diffi- 
culties.   There  are  the  typical  span-of-time  problems.    Conceivably,  the 
longest  span  between  parental  permission  to  test  and  placement  allowable 
by  state  regulations  is  30  days.    Of  course,  placement  is  contingent  on 
the  full-scale  evaluation  that,  according  to  some,  can  take  as  long  as 
three  months  between  the  time  permission  to  test  is  granted  and  the 
evaluation  is  completed. 

There  are  other  time-related  difficulties  as  well.    Availability  of 
related  service  personnel  such  as  occupational  and  physical  therapists 
is  often  tenuous  at  best.    Those  who  are  available  have  full  schedules 
weeks  in  advance.    Obtaining  parental  involvement  in  IEP  development  can 
exceed  the  30-day  limit  and  LEAs  who  attempt  contact  at  least  three 
times  often  continue  the  process  without  parental  permission  tor  the 
sake  of  the  student's  program.    Also,  some  students  require  more  team 
members,  resulting  in  a  multiplication  of  scheduling  difficulties  by 
each  additional  committee  member.    Finally,  new  state  directives  Lend  to 
exacerbate  the  lengthiness  of  the  evaluation  process.    The  new  requirement 
for  evaluating  LD  students,  an  item-analysis  of  the  results  of  a  standard- 
ized achievement  test  (most  often  the  Woodcock-Johnson  Psychoeducational 
Battery),  trades  the  increased  value  of  the  test  to  teachers  in  exchange 
"for  the  additional  time  necessary  to  item-analyze  it.    Another  problem 
is  deciding  whether  the  responsibility  of  doing  the  work  rests  with  the 
psychologist  or  the  teacher. 

Problems  also  can  emerge  when  LEAs  contract  or  arrange  with  other 
agencies  to  conduct  evaluations.    Although  the  Developmental  Evaluation 
Center  is  viewed  as  quite  facilitative  in  providing  some  free  evaluation 
and  follow-up  services,  its  personnel  can  be  spread  only  so  thinly. 
Community  Mental  Health,  slashed  in  budget,  personnel,  and  services 
itself,  is  open  only  twice  a  week  and  charges  $300  for  its  services  if  a 
referral  is  from  a  parent  and  $100  if  from  a  school.    Even  with  a  sliding 
scale,  this  charge  limits  the  market  of  parents  for  whom  services  are 
accessible.    Schools  will  sometimes  initiate  referrals  in  lieu  of  parents; 
however,  every  additional  case  costs  more  in  terms  of  time  than  money. 

Placement  in  Special  Education  Programs 

Subsequent  to  the  referral,  identification,  and  evaluation  of  a 
handicapped  student,  the  school -based  committee  recommends  placement  to 
its  administrative  counterpart  in  che  particular  LEA,  the  administrative 
placement  committee.   The  functions  and  responsibilities  of  these  two 
committees  are  discussed  below. 
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School -Based  Committee 


The  school-basea  committee  1s  responsible  for  receiving  referrals, 
involving  parents  1n  the  planning  process,  obtaining  parental  permission 
for  assessment,  Initiating  screening  and  evaluation  procedures,  evaluating 
Information,  and  seeing  that  an  Individualized  education  program  (IEP) 
is  developed  and  reevaluated  annually. 

Regarding  placement  decisions,  members  of  the  schoo'-based  committee 
are:    the  principal  (or  designee)  as  chairperson,  the  r- .erring  teacher, 
the  director  of  programs  for  exceptional  children  (or  designee),  the 
teacher  of  exceptional  children,  a  psychologist,  and,  depending  on  the 
student's  needs,  a  social  worker,  a  guidance  counselor,  a  speech  therapist, 
a  hearing  specialist,  a  physician  or  school  nurse,  a  physical  therapist, 
an  occupational  therapist,  and  the  parent(s).    With  the  exception  of  the 
first  four  personnel  roles,  these  Individuals  rarely  take  part  in  committee 
activities  for  a  number  of  reasons  that  will  be  examined  throughout  the 
remainder  of  our  story. 

Prior  to  making  a  placement  decision,  school -based  committees 
review  and  Interpret  the  results  of  the  evaluation  data.   Within  30 
calendar  days  after  the  diagnosis  and  evaluation  are  completed,  the 
committee  attempts  to  schedule  a  conference  with  the  oarent(s)  to  inter- 
pret the  results  of  the  evaluation.   State  regulations  r^y/ire  the 
conference  to  be  held  no  later  than  30  calendar  days,    fhi*  conference 
may  be  waived  by  the  parent,  and  often  1s, 

Within  15  calendar  days  after  the  evaluation  1s  completed,  the 
student's  parent(s)  1s  sent  a  summary  of  the  results  and  findings  along 
with  a  proposed  placement  for  meeting  the  student's  educational  needs. 
This  information  1s  also  forwarded  to  the  administrative  placement 
commUtee, 

Administrative  Placement  Committee 

The  administrative  placement  committee  makes  all  fin*l  decisions 
regarding  placement  of  students  1n  programs  for  exceptional  children. 
It  is  responsible  for  receiving  and  reviewing  all  Information  collected 
and  considered  by  the  school-based  committee  and  for  reviewing  and 
approving  the  recommendation  of  the  school-based  committee  regarding 
placement  of  a  student  1n  a  special  program.    The  committee  is  also 
responsible  for  ensuring  compliance  with  due  process  procedures  and 
mediating  any  Initial  disputes  concerning  the  identification  and  place- 
ment of  a  student  in  a  program  for  exceptional  children.    These  due 
process  procedures  are  provided  1n  writing  to  the  parents. 

The  members  of  an  LEA's  administrative  placement  commHtee  are  th^ 
fallowing:    the  director  of  programs  for  exceptional  children,  the 
chairperson  of  the  school-based  committee,  the  LEA  superintenoe  it  or 
designee,  a  school  psychologist,  and  other  personnel  appropriate  to  the 
student's  needs.   The  committee  1s  required  to  have  at  least  one  member 
of  the  s<ime  race  and  sex  as  the  student  being  considered  for  special 
education  placement. 
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Considerations  in  the  Placement  Process 


Three  considerations  pertain  with  respect  to  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tions of  the  placement  committees  and  process.    First,  LEAs  have  in  some 
cases  found  it  more  feasible  to  combine  their  scNool-based  and  administra- 
tive placement  committees.    We  will  describe  how  they've  done  this  and 
the  reasons  why.    Also,  we  will  describe  the  problem  of  involving  neces- 
sary related  service  personnel  in  the  placement  process.    Third,  we'll 
look  at  the  aforementioned  notice  of  the  right  to  appeal  and  due  process 
sent  to  parents  as  prescribed  by  state  law  and  P.L.  94-142. 

Combining  Committees.    In  1981,  the  state  amended  its  regulations 
to  allow  LEAs  to  combine  their  committees.    Those  that  chose  to  do  so 
typically  combined  the  school-based  and  administrative  placement  commit- 
tees, and  some  combined  these  and  the  smaller,  working  IEP  committee. 
The  role,  function,  and  effectiveness  of  this  last  comm1tt.e  will  be 
described  under  the  heading  of  "IEP  Development,"  which  follows  the 
present  discussion. 

LEAs  must  request,  and  describe  reasons  ar.d  procedures  for  this 
combination  in  writing  to  the  state  department.    Most  LEAs  feel  two 
committees  are  unnecessary;  one  would  save  time  and  paperwork.  Some 
teache<*s  report  that  the  process  of  recommencing  placement  to  the  adminis- 
trative committee  wa:>  the  "most  hated"  of  all  the  IEP-related  activities 
because  of  the  time-consuming  nature  of  the  process. 

However,  some  LEAs  combine  when  they  should  not.    These  LEAs  may  be 
too  spread  out  with  respect  to  the  locations  of  their  buildings.  Without 
the  administrative  committee,  necessary  schedule  coordination  of  non- 
building  based  committee  members  is  lacking.    It  1s  not  unusual  for  the 
local  special  education  director  to  be  expected  to  be  literally  in  two 
(or  more)  places  at  the  baiu°  time. 

Another  possible  pitfall  in  r'wittee  combinations  relates  to  one 
of  the  rol?s  of  the  adminlstrat       ommittee:   mediation  of  disputes. 
Although,  in  reality,  no  subs*    '      differef.ces  result  from  combining 
school-based  and  administrative     ..ynitees   i.e.,  parents  have  appeal 
rights  regard' »ss  of  committee  structures,  one  still  would  expect  that  a 
separate  body  might  more  effectively  enable  disputing  parties  to  reach 
an  accord.    Now,  in  essence,  the  sc  rce  of  the  dispute  and  the  source  of 
mediation  can  be  one  ad  the  same. 

One  other  problem  with  these  combinations  again  relates  to  the 
administrative  committee's  role,  this  time  with  regard  to  cross-county 
collaborative  efforts.    In  one  county,  for  example,  aside  from  disputes, 
the  only  other  point  at  which  the  administrative  committee  is  activated 
is  when  the  necessity  for  interagency  services,  e.g.,  school  and  community 
mental  health,  arises.    If  the  LEA  were  to  combine  committees,  more  work 
in  such  instances  would  be  required  of  the  superintendent  or  of  the 
school -based  committee,  or  both— exacerbating  already  thinly  spread 
resources. 

Several  LEAs  nevertheless  have  combined  their  committees  resulting 
in  varied  configural  patterns.    One  LEA,  for  example,  has  a  district-wide 
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school-based  committee.    Standing  members  are  the  local  special  education 
director  and  the  psychologist.    Depending  on  the  student's  needs,  other 
members  range  from  the  regular  teacher,  special  teacher,  speech  therapist, 
and  soiretimes  the  principal  who  typically  designates  chairperson  respon- 
sibilities to  the  local  special  education  director. 

In  another  LEA,  the  committees  have  remained  discrete,  yet  combined 
ir.  an  informal  sense.    According  to  one  teacher,  various  combinations  of 
the  counselor,  principal,  special  education  teacher,  paraprofessional , 
local  special  education  director,  and  regular  classroom  teacher  are 
drawn  together  to  serve  as  school-based,  administrative  placement,  or 
IEP  committee  depending  on  the  student's  needs  and  the  required  committee 
task. 

>1ated  Service  Personnel.    Throughout  the  past  discussion  on  the 
placement  committees,  who  comprises  them,  and  how  they  work,  mention  has 
been  made  of  various  professionals  who  may  or  may  not  be  needed  depending 
on  individual  student  needs.    These  professionals  are  "related  service" 
personnel:    occupational  and  physical  therapists,  social  workers,  physi- 
cians, etc.    We  will  see  later  in  the  case  that  these  personnel  are  in 
short  supply  for  a  number  of  reasons.    It  follows  that  those  who  are  on 
board,  working  for  the  schools  or  for  other  agencies,  are  so  strapped 
for  time  t^at  arranging  for  their  presence  on  the  placement  committees 
is  a  nearly  impossible  task.    Thus,  students,  especially  lower  functioning 
ones,  often  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  having  their  evaluations  conducted 
by  a  well -represented  multidisciplinary  team  nor  do  they  benefit  from 
the  input  of  related  service  personnel  during  the  placement  decision  and 
program  planning  stages  of  the  IEP  process. 

Informing  Parents  of  Their  Rights.    One  effect  of  the  lack  of 
representation  of  related  service  personnel  on  the  placement  committee 
is  that  some  of  these  personnel,  e.g.,  a  social  worker,  can  serve  as 
valuable  assistants  to  the  schools  in  terms  of  parent  involvement. 
While  we  will  address  the  degree  of  their  involvement  later  in  this 
section*  for  now  we'd  like  tc  discuss  briefly  the  effectiveness  of 
notices  to  parents  concerning  their  rights  to  appeal  and  due  process.  As 
mentioned,  when  parents  are  sent  written  requests  to  evaluate  or  place 
their  children,  they  also  receive  from  the  school  a  written  statement  of 
their  rights  to  appeal  placement  and  programming  decisions  and  their 
rights  to  procedural  due  process.    According  to  both  regular  and  special 
educators,  this  statement  needs  to  be  written  more  clearly.  Evidently, 
they're  right.    When  asked  whether  she  understood  her  right  to  appeal 
placement  decisions*  one  parent  said  that  she  didn't  have  the  "paper 
anymore"  and  couldn't  remember  what  it  said.    In  general,  it  appears 
that  the  higher  income  parents  are  able  to  understand  their  rights 
whereas  lower  income  parents  do  not.    The  way  in  which  notice  is  given, 
then,  tends  to  be  much  more  disadvantageous  to  the  lower  income  parents. 
Further  exacerbating  the  matter  is  the  fact  that  many  low-income  parents, 
especially  parents  of  black  and  migrant  students,  are  thankful  that 
their  kids  are  in  school.    The  right  to  an  appropriate  education  in  the 
least  restrictive  environment  is  not  one  they  are  ready  to  fight  for 
yet. 


Continuum  of  Placement  Options 

Following  is  a  description  of  the  continuum  of  programs  and  services 
that  should  be  available  to  children  with  special  needs. 

Regular  CI assroom.    Some  mildly  handicapped  students  can  be  educated 
in  the  regular  classrooms  on  a  full-time  basis.    In  such  a  case  the 
teacher  will  Individualize  the  program  to  meet  their  neeas.    The  teacher 
may  need  periodic  consultative  services  from  resource  persons  if  they 
are  available. 

Regular  Classroom  Program  with  Supportive  Services.    At  this  level 
of  the  continuum,  students  remain  with  their  regular  teacher  for  most  of 
their  academic  Instruction.   However,  available  supportive  personnel  may 
work  with  the  child  in  the  regular  classroom  or  may  have  him/her  leave 
the  regular  class  to  go  to  another  setting  for  service. 

Resource  Room.   This  type  of  service  ranges  from  45  minutes  to  an 
hour  or  for  one  class  period  u  day  to  most  of  the  day  except  for  those 
periods  of  time  when  the  student  1s  returned  to  the  regular  classroom 
for  art,  physical  education,  etc. 

The  most  common  resource  room  arrangement  1s  1n  terms  of  a  categori- 
cal area  related  to  student  Identification,  such  as  an  LD  resource  room, 
or  an  EMH  resource  room.    Currently,  however,  the  state  and  some  of  the 
Seaside  LEAs  are  moving  toward  the  use  of  "noncategorlcal "  resource 
rooms  that  can  serve  combinations  of  LD,  EMH,  and  sriotionally  handicapped 
students.    The  idea  1s  responsive  to  the  predicament  m?ny  LEAs  experience 
1n  which  the  number  of  students  1n  particular  categorical  areas  is  less 
than  the  number  that  can  be  served  cost-efficiently  in  a  separate  cate- 
gorical program. 

Self-Contalned  Classroom.    Some  students  have  educational  needs 
that  cannot  be  met  by  any  of the  previously  described  program  alterna- 
tives.   Their  needs  require  major  modifications  in  curriculum,  approach, 
and  methodology.    Some  of  these  students  may  be  returned  to  a  less 
restrictive  setting  whenever  the  educational  objectives  for  the  student 
have  been  met.    Self-contained  classrooms  for  the  most  part  are  located 
in  a  school  building  where  classes  for  regular  students  are  bejng  held. 

Special  Day  School.    Some  special  programs  are  located  in  separate 
buildings  or  schools.    A  student  typically  is  placed  in  a  special  day 
school  only  when  h1s/!ier  needs  cannot  be  met  1n  a  regular  school  environ- 
ment.   A  clear  educational  advantage  for  this  arrangement  must  be  docu- 
mented prior  to  the  placement  of  a  child  1n  this  program.  Developmental 
day  centers  and  Head  Start  programs  provide  training  and  socialization 
opportunities  to  children  who  have  demonstrate"!  a  significant  lag  in  one 
or  more  areas  of   development  and  cannot  presently  be  served  in  the 
public  schools.    Individualized  education  programs  must  be  written  for 
each  child. 

Hospital/Home  Services.  Any  student  who  is  expected  to  be  confined 
for  four  weeks  or  longer  to  a  hospital  or  at  home  for  treatment  or  for  a 
period  of  convalescence  is  elir'ble  for  this  program.    Any  student  who 
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1s  disabled  to  the  degree  that  1t  1s  Impossible  or  medically  Inadvisable 
for  him/her  to  attend  public  school  even  with  the  provision  of  special 
classes  and  transportation  is  eligible  for  home/hospital  services.  The 
student  should  be  expected  to  be  away  from  the  classroom  for  minimum  of 
four  weeks,  and  the  medical  statement  should  state  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  handicap,  the  physical  or  psychological  limitations  under  which 
the  student  can  operate  successfully,  and  the  anticipated  length  of  time 
he/she  is  expected  to  be  Incapacitated.    Children  eligible  for  hospital/ 
home  services  are  to  be  given  instruction  based  upon  their  Individualized 
educational  program  from  three  to  five  hours  per  week  unless  prohibited 
for  medical  reasons. 

Residential  Centers.    Residential  centers  provide  educational 
diagnosis  and  treatment/education  to  students  who  cannot  be  provided  for 
in  any  other  available  appropriate  program.    Such  programs  Include 
education  for  the  hearing  Impaired,  visually  Impaired,  severely  or 
profoundly  retarded,  emotionally  handicapped  and  autistic.   The  state's 
Department  of  Human  Resources,  considered  an  LEA  by  the  state,  administers 
these  residential  facilities.    It  also  funds  community-based  mental 
retardation  and  psychiatric  centers  that  provide  school -based  students 
with  related  se.*v1ces,  treatment,  and  therapy. 

Continuum  of  Communication  Programs.    Speech,  language  and  hearing 
services  may  appear  at  any  level  of  the  continuum  and  offer  proqram  or 
bt.rvice  alternatives.    A  continuum  of  program  and  services  model  for 
children  with  speech,  language  and  hearing  impairments  includes  a  com- 
munication development  program,  a  communication  deviations  program,  and 
a  communication  disorders  program.    Services  then  should  be  available 
for  mildly  as  well  as  more  seriously  handicapped  students. 

Student-Placement  Mismatches 

As  we  shall  see,  variants  in  the  appropriate  match  between  handi- 
capped student  and   service  option  do  occur.    Perhaps,  however,  some  of 
these  options  are  more  susceptible  to  such  variation  than  others. 
Resource  room  placement,  for  example,  assumes  students,  such  as  those 
who  are  mildly  mentally  retarded,  mildly  emotionally  handicapped,  and 
learning  disabled,  need  regular  classroom  experiences  as  much  as  special 
materials  or  Instruction  approaches.    One  resource  room  teacher  told  us 
that  about  half  of  her  students  needed,  at  minimum,  more  than  45  minutes 
o*  resource  room  Instruction  a  day,  and  ideally  some  should  be  in  self- 
contained  classrooms.   Another  resource  teacher  felt  that  the  spirit  of 
P.L.  94-142  and  the  state's  Powell  Bill  has  resulted  in  many  students 
actually  being  denied  necessary  services  due  to  an  inordinate  percentage 
of  time  spent  in  regular  classroom  placements. 

As  mentioned,  some  LEAs  appear  to  be  moving  toward  the  noncategorical 
resource  room  concept.    Here,  the  major  incentive  is  fiscal;  the  major 
drawbacks  are,  again,  misplaced  students  and  misplaced  special  education 
teachers.   With  respect  to  fiscal  Incentives,  the  1982-83  school  yoar 
will  bring  what  has  been  termed  an  "aggregate  cap"  of  15  percent,  explained 
earlier  in  the  case.    It  1s  clear  that  this  arrangment  will  encourage 
noncategorical  programs. 
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However,  increasing  concern  has  been  voiced  already  with  respect  to 
the  quality  of  categorical  teachers.    Enter  now  cross-categorical  training. 
One  wonders  if  th   '-nltutions  of  higher  education  will  be  able  to  keep 
pace  with  the  quali.,,  demands  Incurred  when  teacher  preparation  entails 
more  than  one  categorical  area  of  focus. 

In  addition,  the  rate  at  which  the  Seaside  LEAs  move  toward  non- 
categorical  programs  rfill  have  implications  for  the  quality  they  can 
expect  1n  the  teachers  who  staff  those  programs^    Of  the  three  univer- 
sities in  the  state  that  currently  offer  cross-categorical1  certification 
programs,  the  closest  one  to  the  area  1s  300  miles  away,  as  the  crow 
flies.    The  closest  programs  do  not  yet  offer  this  certification,  and  an 
area  training  program  that  could  have  offered  one  just  lost  its  accredita- 
tion.   Thus,  in  addition  to  the  concerns  area  LEAs  have  relative  to 
quality  noncategorical  teachers,  LEAs  might  experience  difficulties 
recruiting  ^any^  non-categorical  teachers  until  more  proximate  certifi- 
cation programs  are  in  place.   Whereas  noncategorical  resource  rooms,  if 
properly  staffed,  can  ameliorate  the  problem  of  misplacements  with 
regard  to  some  mildly  handicapped  students,  the  plight  of  EMH,  TMH,  and 
severely  handicapped  students  remains  a  concern  to  several  of  the  LEAs. 
Severely  handicapped  students  who  have  not  been  placed  in  programs  in 
residential  facilities  appear  to  be  prone  to  the  mdjority  of  no-win 
placement  decisions  LEA  administrators  are  forced  to  make.    An  11-year- 
old  girl  functioning  at  a  6-month  developmental  level  (profound  retarda- 
tion) Is  placed  1n  a  TMH  class  out  of  necessity.    It's  the  only  option 
save  placement  in  an  institution.    Sometimes,  EMH  and  TMH  students  are 
placed  together  in  one  program  because  neither  group  alone  is  of  a 
sufficient  prevalence  to  warrant  a  separate  program. 

In  the  main,  LEAs  make  do  with  available  resources  and  intractable 
contexts  1n  which  they  must  operate.    Sadly,  predictable  solutions  do 
not  emerge.    Yet  one  common  denominator  to  getting  the  best  out  of  slim 
pickin's  could  be  termed  climate— the  underlying  focus  of  the  following 
discussion. 

LEA  Approaches  to  Least  Restrictive 
Environment  Education 

What  is  the  least  restrictive  environment?   A  frequent  answer,  and 
one  not  without  validity,  is  that  It's  idiosyncratic  to  the  particular 
handicapped  student's  needs.    The  point  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
examples;  five  will  be  provided.    The  first  is  about  an  innovative 
approach  to  overcoming  the  problems  of  scheduling  mainstreamed  handicapped 
students  called  "Building  Blocks."    The  second,  "The  Crazy  House,"  tell: 
abcut  the  difficulties  of  integrating  TMH  students  and  programs  in 
regular  school  buildings.    The  third,  "Homeward  Bound,"  tells  about  the 
trade-offs  inherent  in  placements  in  programs  that  are  miles  from  the 
student's  home  district.    The  fourth  is  a  story  about  some  students  who 


Although  for  administrative  program  purposes,  the  term  used  is  "non- 
categorical," for  teacher  training  and  state  certification  purposes, 
the  term  is  "cross-categorical." 
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skipped  class,  but  for  reasons  other  than  skullduggery;  it's  called  "The 
Band  Room."    Last,  we  share  two  vignettes  that  Illustrate  the  best  and 
the  worst  of  relationships  bearing  on  LRE  education  at  the  building 
level;  the  story's  called  "Climatic  Change."   We  *hink  these  stories  can 
give  the  reader  a  feel  for  the  complexities  and  considerations  implicit 
in  LRE  placements  as  implemented  by  the  Seaside  LEAs. 

Building  Blocks 

During  a  regular  school  day  some  regular  classroom  teachers  wave 
hello  and  good-bye  to  nearly  90  percent  of  their  students.  Students 
move  in  and  out  of  different  classrooms  for  resource  room  instruction, 
Title  I  services,  gifted  education,  speech  therapy,  and/or  migrant 
education.    This  movement  can  occur  at  different  times  of  the  day  for 
different  students,  and  for  different  amounts  of  time  per  student  and 
per  service.   The  teacher  is  no  doubt  overwhelmed  and  understandably 
short  on  patience.    The  principal,  who  must  see  "the  big  picture"  1n 
tenns  of  student  scheduling  in  the  building,  can't  feel  much  better 
about  the  situation.    His  or  her  hands  are  tied.    These  services  are 
necessary;  they  are  public  policy;  the  law  sayc  they  must  be  implemented. 

Enter  the  Block  Program.    This  is  an  innovation  picked  up  by  several 
of  the  Seaside  LEAs  several  years  ago.    Essentially,  mainstreamed  handi- 
capped students  move  daily  from  their  regular  classrooms  to  the  resource 
room  in  "blocks"  at  one  time.    In  large  school  buildings,  all  mainstreamed 
students  in  Individual  classes  or  grades  leave  their  classroom(s)  at  a 
prescribed  time  for  45  minutes  or  so  of  work  in  the  resource  room.  In 
smaller  buildings  with  fewer  students,  students  from  several  grades  may 
leave  their  classrooms  for  resource  room  instruction. 

The  concept  struck  most  regular  classroom  teachers  favorably.  The 
stigma  centering  around  a  student  who  leaves  for  "special  ed"  alone  each 
day  is  reduced.    In  some  buildings,  mainstreamed,  migrant,  and  Title  I 
students  might  all  leave  at  the  same  time  for  their  respective  services-- 
there's  power  in  numbers;  no  one  gets  singled  out.    Another  of  the 
regular  educators'  concerns  soothed  by  the  Block  Program  is  that  handi- 
capped students  miss  fewer  Important  lessons  while  in  the  resource  room 
since  all  eligible  students  leave  and  return  together.    The  teacher  can 
plan  regular  classroom  instruction  for  these  students  more  easily. 

A  related  benefit  befalls  the  students  who  remain  with  that  teacher. 

He/she  plans  and  delivers  enrichment  activities.    Critics  of  the  LRE 
concept  point  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nonhandicapped  students  who 
often  pay  the  price  for  increased  attention  to  handicapped  students.  The 
Block  Program  can  benefit  both  groups. 

The  program  is  alive  in  some  LEAs,  deceased  in  others.  The  reasons 
are  not  clear.  Under  the  Block  Program,  some  of  the  smaller  schools  had 
to  schedule  several  different  grade  levels  together  in  the  resource  room 
at  one  time.  Apparently  some  resource  room  teachers  could  not  accommodate 
their  teaching  methods  to  a  wide  *n*»-range  of  students.  Resource  room 
teachers  1n  larger  buildings  did  not  encounter  such  age  disparities,  but 
sheer  numbers  of  students  in  the  program  emerged  as  a  problem  for  them. 
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It  would  appear  that  the  Idea  1s  one  more  readily  embraced  by  regular 
classroom  teachers  than  by  resource  teachers. 

The  Crazy  House 

Recently  the  Governor's  Advocacy  Council  has  been  encouraging  the 
return  of  lower  functioning  handicapped  students  from  residential  facili- 
ties to  their  home  districts  for  services.   Moderately  handicapped 
students,  for  example,  have  been  trickling  back,  and  LEAs  for  the  most 
part  have  been  creating  classrooms  for  them  1n  regular  school  buildings. 
The  Idea  1s  sound  from  an  LRE  perspective.    The  students  at  least  are 
Integrated  with  their  peers. 

Or  are  they  merely  1n  proximity  to  their  same-age  peers?  TMH 
programs  1n  some  schools  operate  1n  prefab,  modular  structures  in  back 
of  the  main  building.   Other  schools,  also  strapped  for  space,  may 
locate  the  classroom  1n  the  basement.    Nonhandicapped  students  see  TMH 
students  at  unexpected  times,  by  happenstance,  as  in  the  basement  corridor 
or  maybe  in  an  assembly.   Often,  the  school  district  1s  forced  to  make 
do,  placing  adolescent  TMH  students  in  its  only  available  building— an 
elementary  school.    So,  in  these  contexts,  TMH  students  actually  stand 
out  more  than  they  fit  1n  because  integration  is  pro  forma  only.  The 
result  here:    nonhandicapped  students  call  the  TMH  classroom  the  "crazy 
house." 

Homeward  Bound 

The  physical  location  of  the  best  quality  program  *or  a  specific 
student's  needs  also  may  create  problems.    As  an  administrator,  what 
does  one  do,  fiscal  considerations  aside,  when  such  a  program  is  located 
1n  another  county  or  another  state? 

As  is  typically  the  case,  one  mulls  over  the  trade-offs.    Program  X. 
is  a  high-quality  program.    It  1s  also  60  miles  away.    Johnny  needs 
program  X— his  LRE.    Ideally,  one  ranks  program  quality  and  appropriate 
match  of" student  to  program  over  all  other  considerations.    Sounds  good 
on  the  surface. 

But  let's  dig  deeper.    The  following  drawbacks  would  lead  an  idealist, 
as  well  as  a  cynic,  to  question  the  worth  of  such  a  placement.  The 
obvious  disadvantage  to  a  distant  placement  is  bus  time.  Precious 
instructional  time  can  be  lost  even  1f  there  are  on-board  instructional 
activities.    A  long  bus  ride  means  early  departures  from  the  home  which 
can  be  disruptive  to  the  family.    Parental  involvement  in  the  program 
has  to  suffer  given  the  distance  factor  alone. 

Although  the  state  provides  necessary  and  sufficient  reimbursement 
for  student  jind  parent  transportation  costs,  close-to-home  placements 
seem  to  be  the  more  favorable  component  of  the  trade-off.    The  afore- 
mentioned effort  necessary  on  the  part  of  area  teacher  training  programs 
to  provide  quality  categorical  and  noncategorical  teachers  coupled  with 
this  local  trend  toward  avoiding  out-of-district  placements  can  make  the 
wish  to  be  homeward  bound  come  true. 
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Recall  the  story  presented  earlier  entitled  "Crazy  House."  It 
represents  one  of  several  situations  related  to  us  1n  which  handicapped 
students  were,  in  effect,  set  up  to  be  stigmatized.    Another  example 
that  may  illustrate  the  problem  more  clearly  took  place  1n  a  junior  high 
school.    Because  no  space  for  an  elementary  level  nulti handicapped 
program  was  available  in  the  two  elementary  buildings  in  the  county,  the 
program  wac,  set  up  in  a  seldom  used  wing  of  the  junior  high.  Actually, 
the  facility  was  quite  adequate  physically.    It  provided  easy  access  to 
the  band  roan  which,  when  it  wasn't  in  use,  could  be  used  as  a  utility 
room  for  the  mul tlhandicapped  students.    However,  the  multi handicapped 
students  were  Isolated  from  appro-  late  age-peers  and,  further,  from  the 
junior  high  students.    This  did  r     stop  several  junior  high  students 
from  visiting  the  room  over  the  '  nch  hour  occassional ly  to  see  what 
went  on  there.    They  got  to  know  the  handicapped  students  and  the  teacher, 
and  one  student  in  prticular  became  Intrigued  with  the  program  and 
Indicated  to  the  teacher  that  she  was  interested  in  pursuing  a  career  in 
special  education.    It  was  not  long  before  oie  student  and  her  friends 
started  visiting  on  a  regular  basis,  Including  a  time  or  two  when  they 
left  a  study  hall  to  do  so.    On  one  occasion  they  were  caught  and  the 
visits  were  permanently  stopped.    Prior  to  this  event,  the  special 
teachers  gave  an  open  invitation  to  the  other  staff  to  visit  the  program, 
btit  no  one  came. 

The  point  here  1s  that  an  opportunity  was  missed  to  foster  positive 
attitudes,  certainly  an  Important  part  of  the  LRE  concept.    What  was  a 
less  than  adequate  placement  could  have  become  a  very  positive  one.  But 
because  of  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  the  program  and, 
Indeed,  the  goals  of  special  education  and  P.L.  94-142,  the  mul tlhandi- 
capped program  remained  Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  school  and,  what 
may  be  even  more  important,  the  school  from  1t.    The  special  teacher  and 
others  in  the  Seaside  area  made  the  point  that  the  misunderstading  of 
their  students  by  the  regular  students  could  be  cleared  up  quite  easily 
through  positive  contact  experiences,  but  that  the  first  steps  would 
need  to  be  taken  with  regular  teachers,  and,  in  this  instance,  these 
steps  could  have  been  taken— in  the  band  room. 

Climatic  Change 


What  makes  a  difference  in  a  given  school  insofar  as  the  success  or 
failure  of  LRE?   One  advocate  for  handicapped  students  told  us  that  the 
personil ities  of,  and  atmosphere  set  by,  administrators  and  teachers 
comprised  the  cutting  edge.    LRE  is  made  or  broken  by  these  variables. 

In  a  sense,  a  climate  1s  created  in  every  school  building.    It  is  a 
function  of  the  leadership  style  of  the  building  principal.    This  style, 
in  turn,  is  predicated  on  unique  combinations  of  innovative  ideas  that 
are  sold  to  the  building  staff,  regular  assessments  and  use  of  teacher 
input,  communication  skills,  and  backbone,  to  name  a  few. 

Further,  the  ways  building  staff  use  the  best  of  their  individual 
personalities  contribute  to  this  climatic  condition  under  which  schools 
operate  and  LRE  is  Implemented,  for  better  or  worse.   We'd  like  to 
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present  two  v1gnettes--one  oetter,  one  worse—to  illustrate  this  complex, 
yet  crucial  variable  of  climate  and  how  1t  affects  the  LRE. 

The  research  team's  first  bvc  of  Information  about  one  of  the 
Seaside  area's  elementary  schools  was  that  the  building  had  been  condemned. 
Talk  about  climate!   Yet,  before  long,  we  began  to  realize  that  three 
actors  created  the  atmosphere  for  a  highly  workable,  effective  strategy 
for  mains treaming  mildly  hand^*oped  students;  they  are:  the  principal, 
the  regular  classroom  teach        .u  the  special  education  teacher. 

The  principal's  leadership  style  is  rich  in  reputation  and  substance. 
He  is  an  active  Phi  Delta  Kappa  member,  winning  a  national  award  several 
years  ago.    His  substance,  however,  is  of  extreme  import.    He  exerts 
strong  leadership  while  always  seeking  the  Input  of  his  staff,  allowing 
them  "ownership"  regarding  the  operation  of  the  school.    He's  instituted 
a  grading  policy  schoolwlde  in  which  handicapped  students  receive  the 
average  of  the  grades  given  to  them  in  a  shared  subject  area,  say  arith- 
metic, by  the  regular  and  special  classroom  teachers.    His  leadership 
style  also  has  made  the  Block  Program  successful  when  other  principals 
have  contributed  to  its  failure.    He's  respected  by  his  teachers—not 
just  liked  by  them. 

Whereas  we  cannot  spea<  for  all  regular  educators  in  the  ouilding, 
we  can  tell  you  about  one  third  grade  *  .acher  with  whom  we  talked.  Her 
classroom  looked  like  a  broker's  office.    Students'  work  was  all  neatly 
stacked  in  appointed  trays.    Handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  kids  moved 
about  freely  but  1n  a  purposeful  fashion— all  responding  to  her  lead, 
c^e  that  1s  well  organized  and  well  reflective  of  the  work  ethic. 

Her  special  education  counterpart  was  a  personification  of  our 
earlier  point  concerning  the  role  personalities  play  1n  to.  building 
climate.    Not  trained  originally  in  special  education,  this  former 
middle  school  teacher  found  herself  in  the  Seaside  area  looking  for 
work.    Her  husband's  madness  for  fishing  took  them  to  this  area,  and 
soon  thereafter  she  found  herself  working  toward  special  education 
certification. 

Her  classroom  also  is  poetry  in  motion— many  stimulating  materials 
and  activities,  plus  a  personality  on  her  part  as  conducive  to  effective- 
ness with  her  students  as  well  as  with  her  colleagues  and  boss. 

However,  each  alone  does  not  a  climate  make.    The  interactions  of 
the  three,  in  terms  of  individuals  and  roles,  predicts  the  tnje  nature 
of  a  mainstreamed  handicapped  student's  LRE.    Flexibility,  leadership, 
awareness,  "people"  skills,  and  plain  old-fashioned  hard  work  all  contri- 
bute to  the  mix. 

The  mix  can  be  sweet  or  sour;  the  latter  being  the  case  in  our  next 
vignette.    Here,  we  talked  with  staff  at  another  elementary  school  in 
which  the  opportunity  for  a  positive,  productive  LRE  wen-  from  slim  to 
none,  thanki  in  large  part  to  ineffective  scheduling  and  mainstreaming 
some  EMH  students  into  classrooms  before  they  or  their  regular  teachers 
were  ready  for  1t.    Communication  in  this  building  was  less  than  desirable; 
regular  teachers  had  little  input  into  IEPs  and  for  the  most  part  the 
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EMK  resource  room  operated  like  a  separate  entity  that  had  simply  been 
placed  in  the  building.    The  lack  of  many  of  the  attributes  described  in 
the  foregoing  vignette  set  the  stage  for  climate  problems  that,  in  the 
end,  became  stormy  enough  to  end  mainstreaming  for  EMH  students  in  favor 
of  a  self-contained  classroom. 

Evidently,  a  few  of  the  regular  classroom  teachers  Punched  almost 
daily  complaints  about  the  inappropriateness  of  the  mainstreaming  that 
was  taking  place.   The  special  education  teacher,  whose  assignment  was 
shifted  after  the  closing  of  the  classroom,  could  not  win  the  teachers 
over.    Nor  could  the  principal  calm  them  down.    There  was  too  much 
mainstreaming  too  soon  and  the  principal  was  unable  to  handle  the  com- 
plaints or  correct  the  situation.    A  bad  situation  got  worse  until  it 
threatened  what  cohesiveness  there  was  in  the  building.    Finally,  the 
principal  found  himself  with  few  options.    He  had  to  do  something.  So, 
he  traded  the  resource  program  for  a  self-contained  program  and  the 
withdrawal  of  pressure  that  would  not  have  been  there  in  the"TTrst  place 
if  building  climate  had  been  more  positive  to  start  with. 

The  Individualized  Educational  Program 

Upon  a  student's  placement  in  a  special  education  program,  he/she 
already  will  have  had  a  determination  of  current  performance  levels, 
specification  of  a  placement  option,  and,  if  appropriate,  the  designation 
of  a  percent  of  time  each  day  to  be  spent  in  regular  classroom  partici- 
pation. 

Planning,  Writing,  and  Implementing  the  IEP 

At  this  juncture,  the  school -based  committee  goes  about  the  business 
of  developing  the  remaining  components  of  the  student's  program  plan 
either  as  a  total  group,  or  more  often  than  not,  by  assigning  its  regular 
and  special  education  teachers  the  responsibility  as  a  subcommittee 
called  the  "IEP  committee."   Whereas  the  state  regulations  call  for  the 
involvement  of  all  school -based  committee  members,  the  special  education 
teacher  in  most  cases  actually  writes  the  remaining  components  with 
varying  degrees  of  regular  teacher  input. 

With  regard  to  mildly  handicapped  students,  the  regular  classroom 
teacher  many  *imes  provides  welcome;  assistance.    For  example,  he  or  she 
might  add  objectives  to  the  I EH  during  its  development.    These  inputs 
can  enable  better  continuity  between  regular  and  special  education 
programs;  the  lack  of  them  leads  to  discontinuity. 

This  continuity  in  large  measure  predicts  the  ease  and  propriety 
with  which  the  IEP  is  planned,  written,  and  used.    The  task  requires  the 
right  climate.   When  special  education  teachers  and  building  principals 
have  the  interpersonal  skills  and  leadership  styles  necessary  and  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  "crazy  house"  view  of  special  education,  a  less 
stigmatizing,  more  accepting  climate  is  in  place.    Such  a  climate  stems 
from  attitudes  such  as  "they're  our  kids,  we're  all  responsible,"  as  one 
principal  put  it.   Within  this  climate,  all  teachers  can  become  advocates 
for  students.    The  students  benefit  when  common  goals  are  encouraged  by 
leadership. 
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Other  things  can  foster  a  positive. cl imate  as  well.    For  example, 
regular  teachers  and  resource  teachers  in  a  few  districts  base  their  IEP 
programming  on  an  objectives* based  curriculum.    It  has  become  a  common 
denominator  for  shared  responsibilities.    Administrators  say  that  it 
helps  if  the  special  educator  "hustles,"  works  hard,  and  is  perceived 
that  way  by  colleagues.    Fortunately,  the  Seaside  area  has  its  fair 
share  of  these  teachers  as  well  as  building  principals  who  support  them. 

Parent  Participation 

The  state  requires  LEAs  to  insure  that  one  or  both  of  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  the  exceptional  child  are  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  planning,  Writing,  and  implementing  the  IEP.   The  Seaside 
LEAs  experience  their  share  of  difficulties  in  involving  parents  in  the 
IEP  process.    The  general  rule  is  that  the  district  must  document  three 
attempts  to  involve  the  parent  in  the  IEP  meeting.    If  attempts  fail  to 
get  the  parent  involved,  the  district  is  authorized  to  proceed  with  the 
development  of  the  IEP.    So,  while  parental  permission  is  required  for 
evaluation  and  placement  of  the  child,  it  is  not  required  for  IEP  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  it  is  not  reouired  for  IEP  development  if  the  district 
has  made  three  attempts  to  obtain  it.    Even  so,  some  districts  go  beyond 
state  requirements  for  parental  involvement.    One  district  requires  four 
documented  attempts  to  involve  parents.    Other  districts  require  that 
all  IEPs  be  signed  by  parents.    In  these  cases,  teachers  are  sent  to  the 
homes  of  parents  who  could  not  or  would  not  attend  the  IEP  planning 
session.    Some  parents  havi  neither  phone  nor  transportation.  Others 
fear  the  establishment;  st:ll  others  believe  that  "teacher  knows  best." 
Some  districts  estimate  that  more  than  a  third  of  the  parents  who  won't 
come  to  the  IEP  meeting  declind  participation  because  they  feel  inadequate 
in  front  of  school  personnel.    When  asked  what  she'd  do  if  she  didn't 
agree  with  the  proposed  IEP,  a  parent  of  a  TMH  student  replied,  "I 
wouldn't  know." 

Estimates  of  parental  attendance  at  IEP  meetings  vary  with  the  type 
of  disability  and  the  particular  LEA.    Estimates  of  attendance  for 
parents  of  gifted  and  talented  students  run  at  or  near  100  percent. 
Attendance  estimates  for  all  areas  of  exceptionality  are  at  about  75 
percent  (most  often  it  is  the  child's  mother  who  attends).   The  rate  of 
attendance  for -parents  of  EMH  children  is  the  lowest,  running  at  50 
percent.    However,  some  districts,  particularly  wealthier  districts 
which  have  higher  parental  awareness  levels  and  home/school  coordinators, 
can  boast  of  attendance  rates  across  all  disability  areas  that  are  over 
90  percent. 

The  REC  and  the  schools  continue  to  confront  the  general  problem  of 
parental  awareness;  much  of  it  1s  attributable  to  disadvantaged  conditions. 
The  basic  strategy  of  the  REC  is  to  exploit  any  and  all  opportunities  to 
increase  awareness.    Workshops  are  conducted  in  an  effort  to  actively 
involve  parents.    Parent  programs  such  as  the  "make-it,  take-it"  program 
described  earlier  are  instituted  from  time  to  time.    LEAs  in  some  cases 
will  work  closely  with  Community  Mental  Health  social  workers  who  not 
only  act  as  liaisons  or  buffers  between  home  and  school,  but  also  as 
sources  of  insight  into  the  Impact  poverty  brings  to  bear  on  some  families 
and  their  handicapped  children.    Results  are  slow  but  encouraging.  For 
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example,  more  parents  are  beginning  to  refer  their  children.    More  are 
showing  an  interest  1n  program  planning. 

But,  there's  still  a  long  way  tr  go.    Some  teachers  believe  parents 
don't  know  of  their  right  to  appeal  any  aspect  of  the  referral,  placement 
or  instructional  process  despite  formal  notification  of  those  rights. 
One  special  education  teacher  explained  that  his  district's  written 
notification  of  rights  1s  Inadequate  for  many  parents.    Some  parents 
don't  care,  according  to  another  teacher;  others  wouldn't  understand 
even  1f  they  were  told. 

Review  of  the  Individual  >zed  Education  Program 

The  individualized  education  program  must  be  reviewed  at  least 
annually  with  necessary  changes  made.    The  student's  parent(s)  or  guard- 
ian^) are  Invited  to  participate  in  the  review.    Many  of  the  LEAs 
handle  the  annual  reviews  just  like  parent  conferences.    They  usually 
conduct  them  toward  the  end  of  the  school  year.    Parents  of  handicapped 
and  nonhandlcapped  students  then  participate  in  these  annual  conferences. 
Such  an  approach  singles  out  no  one  and  helps  reduce  stigma. 

Procedural  Due  Process 

The  final  part  of  the  IEP  process  involves  the  protective  safeguards 
afforded  to  the  handicapped  student  and  his/her  parents.    Prior  written 
notice  must  be  given  to  parents  a  reasonable  time  before  the  local 
education  agency  proposes  to  Initiate  or  change  the  identification, 
evaluation,  or  educational  placement  of  the  child.    It  must  provide  a 
full  explanation  of  procedural  safeguards  to  parental  rights  including 
consent,  hearing  rights,  an  Independent  educational  evaluation,  protec- 
tion 1n  evaluation  procedures,  placement  in  the  least  restrictive  environ- 
ment, and  confidentiality  of  student  records.    As  mentioned,  when  one  is 
faced  with  Informing  parents  of  these  in  writing,  it  is  not  easy  to  do 
so  1n  a  clear  fashion.    Further,  many  of  the  parents  are  turned  away  by 
ambiguous,  legalistic  language.    Thus,  parental  awareness  of  their 
rights  and  responsibilities  is  understandably  Incomplete. 

The  parents  of  a  child  with  special  needs  have  the  right  to  obtain 
an  independent  evaluation  of  their  child  by  a  qualified  examiner  who  is 
not  employed  by  the  LEA.    The  evaluation  is  to  be  conducted  at  public 
expense  if  the  parents  disagree  with  evaluation  results  obtained  by  the 
LEA.    Public  expense  means  that  the  local  education  agency  either  pays 
for  the  full  cost  of  the  evaluation  or  .nsures  th?    the  evaluation  is 
provided  at  no  cost  to  the  parents.    Evaluations  are  obtained  through 
Community  Mental  Health  or  the  Developmental  Evaluation  Center. 

LEAs  have  attempted  to  arrange  with  these  agencies  independent 
evaluations  for  parents  who  have  sought  them.    The  aforementioned  payment 
schemes  have  been  employed.    In  most  cases,  evaluations  have  been  less 
expensive,  but  not  altogether  free. 

Hearings 

The  local  education  agency  must  keep  a  list  of  the  persons  who 
serve  as  hearing  officers,  Including  the  qualifications  of  each  person 
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to  serve  as  a  hearing  officer.   According  to  the  state's  special  educa- 
tion director-  there  have  been  only  30  due  process  hearings  statewide 
between  1978  and  1981.    There  have  been  six  hearings  in  the  Seaside  area 
(including  the  1981-82  school  year).    The  LEA  cane  out  on  top  in  four  of 
-the  six  hearings.    In  the  two  hearings  decided  in  favor  of  the  P*™*** 
only  one  was  appealed;  1t  resultd  in  a  civil  court  case  which  was  decided 
in  favor  of  the  parents.    According  to  local  administrators,  the  combina- 
tion of  local  superintendents  who  "would  not  let  programs  slide"  and  few 
pockets  of  verbal,  militant  parents  account  for  fewer  due  process  hearings 
than  might  otherwise  occur.    Perhaps  one  local  director  of  special  ( 
education  painted  the  picture  best,  saying  that  when  parents  squawk, 
we  try  to  make  them  happy,  yet  not  depart  from  the  law. 
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THii  NATURE  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  AND  STUDENTS 


In  this  section  we  revlev;  the  various  categorical  programs  1n  place 
1n  the  Seaside  LEAs  and  examine  the  ways  in  which  students  are  placed  in 
them* 

Categorical  Programs 

The  Seaside  LEAs  provide  categorical  programs  in  14  areas.  We 
shall  review  10  of  those  and  in  addition,  the  Bennie  B.  class,  a  mechanism 
for  serving  assaultive,  adjudicated  youth.    Deaf-BUnd,  Severely  Handi- 
capped, and  Other  Health  Impairments  are  Included  under  the  rubric, 
Multiply  Handicapped.   Speech  Impaired  will  be  discussed  as  a  related/ 
support  service  in  a  later  section  of  the  seme  title. 

Learning  Disabilities  ' 

Who  are  the  learning  disabled?  The  Seaside  LEAs  are  not  the  only 
ones  grappling  with  this  question.  The  national  debate  concerning  how 
best  to  Identify  these  students  ra  es  on. 

This  state,  like  many  others,  requires  a  team  approscn  that  documents 
a  discrepancy  betwee..  current  achievement  levels  and  intelligence.  The 
discrepancy  must  exist  when  the  student  has  been  provided  with  learning 
experiences  appropriate  for  h1s/wer  age  ana  ability  level  but  has  not 
shown  satisfactory  progress  1r,  ~ne  or  more  of  the  following  areas:  oral 
expression,  listening  comprehension,  written  expression,  basic  reading 
skills  (decoding),  reading  comprehension,  mathematical  calculation,  or 
mathematical  reasoning.   The  term  LD  does  not  Include  students  with  a 
severe  discrepancy  between  ability  and  achievement  that  1s  primarily  the 
result  of  any  of  the  following:   a  visual,  hearing,  motor  handicap; 
mental  retardation;  emotional  disturbance;  or  environmental,  cultural, 
or  economic  disadvantage.   Team  members  Include  the  student's  regular 
classroom  teacher,  the  LD  teacher,  a  psychologist,  and,  1f  approprlatt 
a  speech  therapist  and  remedial  reading  teacher.   The  team  1s  required 
to  submit  a  written  report  of  the  diagnostic  report  and  placement  deci- 
sion to  the  School-Based  Committee. 

Despite  a  fairly  elaborate  four-^ep  evaluation  procedures,  the 
question  of  who  are  the  learning  disabled  remains  somewhat  of  a  mystery. 
Regular  and  special  educators  alike  agree  on  at  least  two  premises 
related  to  the  question.    First,  LD  1s  a  matter  of  degree  and  some 
students  simply  fall  between  the  cracks.   Since  the  state's  directors  of 
special  education  and  Title  I  clarified  elig'MHty  with  Washington  two 
years  ago  with  respect  to  joint  special  education  and  Title  I  services, 
fewer  students  have  taken  this  tumble.   Secondly,  the  exclusion  of 
students  from  disadvantaged  environments  1n  the  LD  definition  1s  untenable 
here  given  the  widespread  poverty.    Thus,  another  trade-off  has  been 
Invoked:    preservation  of  the  supposed  homogeneity  of  the  learning 
disabled  population  has  been  exchanged  for  a  higher  probability  of  using 
the  services  of  the  program  area  to  benefit  mo**e  students— a  worthy 
trade-off  Indeed,  and  one  characteristic  of  Seaside  attempts  to  use 
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whatever  means  are  available  to  them  to  serve  as  many  students  as 
possible. 

The  resultant  mix  1s  not  without  pragmatic  service  delivery  concerns, 
however.   While  the  resource  room  is  the'  predominant  service  delivery 
option,  many  regular  and  special  educators  believe  some  LD  students 
would  tanefit  more  by  self-contained  placements.    In  the  case  of  LD 
students,  social  integration  is  not  the  problem;  it's  the  academic 
deficiencies  that  cause  both  groups  of  teachers  the  greatest  concern. 
Thus,  at  least  a  few  LEAs  have  provided  self-contained  classroom  facili- 
ties, usually  mixing  LD  students  with  others  such  as  emotionally  handi- 
capped (EH)  students. 

Another  concern  is  the  inappropriate  usage  of  available  LD  services. 
For  example,  some  LEAs  have  begun  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  labeling 
students  as  mildly  retarded.    For  some  students,  kindergarten  screening 
mig  t  indicate  possible  retardation.    Yet,  there  is  the  tendency  to  wait 
a  year  for  formal  diagnosis.  In  some  cases  the  student  1n  question  1s 
placed  1n  an  LD  program  as  an  interim  placement.    Although  this  1s  a 
laudable  alternative  to  an  EMH  placement,  <t  places  a  st*ain  on  the  LD 
program.   But,  when  the  consequences  are  considered,  this  1s  certainly 
better  than  a  misdiagnosis  of  EMH. 

tducable  Mentally  Handicapped 

Educable  Mentally  Handicapped  (EMH)  students  are  identified  according 
to  three  indicators:    intellectual  levels  in  the  mild  range  of  mental 
retardation,  deficiencies  in  adaptive  behavior  as  measured  by  the  Vine! and 
Social  Maturity  Scale,  and  a  flat  profile  of  academic  achievement. 

Most  administrators  have  indicated  that  EMH  enrollments  have  been 
declining  steadily  over  the  past  several  years.    Typical  reasons  offered 
include  better  teachers,  more  qualified  psychologists,  more  precise 
identification  procedures,  and  early  childhood  screening  and  Intervention. 

Yet,  it  is  also  clear  that  the  practices  involved  in  EMH  identifi- 
cation have  tended  to  result  in  a  disproportionate  number  of  black 
students  in  these  programs.   This  ove representation  1s  not  limited  to 
the  Seaside  area  or  even  to  this  state.    Indeed,  it  is  national  irsue 
that  has  resuited  in  increasing  diagnostic  caution  on  the  part  of  prac- 
titioners.   So,  while  teachers  and  psychologists  may  be  getting  better, 
there  is  little  doubt  that" they  are  more  cautious.    The  push  towa/d 
early  childhood  programs  is  still  basically  iust  a  push.    The  Develop- 
mental Evaluation  Center,  a  related  service  agency  discussed  in  the 
section,  "Related  Services,"  does  provide  preschool  screening,  but  does 
not  provide  educational  programs.   Three  Child  Development  Centers, 
funded  by  Community  Mental  Health  and  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Council,  serve  the  entire  region.   However,  EMH  children  are  rarely 
screened  or  served  through  these  agencies.    Thus,  caution  as  opposed  to 
higher  quality  practices  better  explains  the  decline  in  EMH  identifi- 
cation. 

Services  for  those  students  who  are  diagnosed  as  EMH  are  primarily 
in  resource  rooms.    Yet  some  LEAs  do  provide  self-contained  EMH  placements 
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in  which  students  may  nevertheless  eat  lunch  or  engage  in  recess  activl 
ties  with  their  nonhandi capped  peers. 


ERIC 


One  school  recently  shifted  from  resource  room  to  self-contained 
EMH  services.   Teachers  made  a  concerted  appeal  to  adminstrators,  com- 
plaining that  their  classroom  time  was  chewed  up  by  EMH  youngsters  who 
required  Inordinate  attention.    Administrators  conceded,  a  self-contained 
classroom  was  born,  and  the  teachers  were  happy.   More  will  be  said 
concerning  this  shift  from  resource  room  to  self-contained  room  1n  the 
section,  "Identifying  and  Processing  Handicapped  Students." 

As  with  LD  students,  identification  practices  with  EMH  students 
tend  to  result  in  heterogeneous  groups.    Increased  caution  in  Identifi- 
cation has  resulted  1n  a  decline  in  the  EMH  population.    Thus,  many 
schools,  faced  with  fewer  numbers,  must  combine  categorical  areas  1n 
order  to  afford  a  teacher.    EMH  students  have  been  placed  with  EH  and  LD 
students,  and,  1n  some  cases,  even  Trainable  Mentally  Handicapped  (TMH) 
students. 

Gifted/Talented 

Besides  LD  and  EMH,  the  other  high-prevalence  categorical  area  1s 
Gifted/Talented.    The  criteria  for  identification  and  placement  into  the 
program  center  around  four  areas:    Intelligence,  achievement,  grades, 
and  behavioral  characteristics.    Achievement  and  IQ  scores  must  be  at 
the  96th  percentile  or  above  on  standardized  measures.   The  more  subjec- 
tive criteria,  grades  and  characteristics,  are  based  on  the  observations 
and  conclusions  of  classroom  teachers  who  must  nominate  students  for 
potential  placement  usually  around  the  second  or  third  grade.  These 
criteria  we.^nt  the  student's  academic  ability  heavily.    Students  with 
extraordinary  talent  1n  the  arts  would  need  also  to  demonstrate  similar 
academic  talent  to  qualify  for  the  program. 

In  addition  to  local  Identification  for  giftta  services,  there  is 
also  a  statewide  program  Involving  the  selection  of  students  to  attend 
the  Governor's  School  for  a  six-week  period  during  the  summer.  Concern 
has  been  raised  1n  the  Seaside  area  that  local  students  could  be  at  a 
disadvantage  1n  competing  for  a  slot  since  their  performance  is  compared 
to  students  1n  wealthier  parts  of  the  state. 

Gifted  programs  are  of  the  resource  room  variety.    Students  attend 
for  an  hour  three  to  five  times  a  week.    Some  LEAs  use  the  Block  Program 
to  Streamline  the  flow  of  gifted  students  1n  and  out  the  resource  room 
by  grade  level.    In  fact,  one  school  that  discontinued  the  Block  Program 
for  mildly  hendicapped  students  is  still  using  the  scheduling  system  for 
gifted  students. 

Emotionally  Handicapped 

Students  with  emotional  handicaps  (EH)  are  identified  using  the 
same  broad  criteria  set  forth  in  P.L.  94-142,  Including  the  inability  to 
learn  that  cannot  be  explained  by  intellectual,  sensory,  or  medical 
problems.    Students  must  demonstrate  behiviors  of  sufficient  duration 
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and  frequency  so  as  to  be  inappropriate  to,  and  inadequate  for,  place- 
ment in  regular  educational  settings.   Students  must  also  demonstrate 
difficulties  in  building  interpersonal  relationships. 

Such  broad  criteria  place  pressure  on  the  school  psychologist  to 
make  what  essentially  is  a  judgment  call  when  diagnosing  a  student  as 
EH.    There  is  understandable  reluctance  to  assign  the  label  unless 
overwelmlng  supportive  evidence  emerges.    Even  when  such  evidence  leads 
to  the  diagnosis,  we  again  see  quite  a  range  of  student  characteristics 
within  self-contained  EH  classroom-    including  students  who  are  referred 
for  distractibility  to  students  whose  emotional  problems  require  psychia- 
tric care  and  family  counseling. 

Eight  of  the  state's  teacher  training  institutions  provide  teacher 
certification  programs,  and  although  an  exemplary  classroom  is  in  place 
in  one  Seaside  district,  none  of  these  training  institutions  can  be 
credited  for  the  program's  quality.    The  classroom  is  an  "engineered" 
class  based  on  the  approach  developed  by  Frank  Hewett.  Essentially, 
Hewett  calls  for  a  very  fundamental  classroom  structure  in  which  the 
room  is  subdivided  into  academic  and  non-academic  areas.    Each  of  these 
is  further  subdivided  according  to  students'  particular  academic  needs 
and  leisure  preferences.   The  teacher  engineers  the  movement  of  the 
students  in  and  out  of  these  four  areas  at  prescribed  times,  usually 
sequencing  academic  work  and  leisure  activities  in  tandem  throughout  the 
day.   The  DPI  brought  Hewett  1n  several  years  ago  to  help  a  teacher  set 
up  the  program.    That  teacher's  aide  is  the  aide  in  the  current  classroom 
and  helped  with  the  cross-fertilization  necessary  to  start  and  maintain 
the  program.    Exemplary  programs  are  drawing  cards  and  many  of  the 
area's  educators  have  visited  the  program,  some  out  of  curiosity  and 
others  out  of  a  desire  to  start  similar  classrooms  in  other  schools  and 
districts. 

The  "Bennie  B."  Class.   As  mentioned  earlier,  the  state's  district 
court  in  19/9  ruled  in  favor  of  four  plaintiffs  by  declaring  the  scate 
remiss  in  providing  the  necessary  services  for  students  under  the  age  of 
18  who  are  characterized  as  "violent  and  assaultive."    To  date,  over  300 
such  students  across  the  state,  including  one  in  the  Seaside  area  have 
been  identified. 

The  situation  surrounding  the  Seaside  student's  status  has  already 
been  discussed  in  an  earlier  section  ("General  Education  Programs"). 
His  release  by  the  juvenile  authorities  without  prior  notice  to  the 
LEAs,  set  the  stage  for  intensive  collaboration  among  several  agencies, 
spearheaded  by  the  principal  of  the  Alternative  School. 

Such  collaborate  efforts,  albeit  not  of  that  magnitude,  have  been 
mandated  as  a  result  of  the  Bennie  B.  case.    In  general,  schools  nominate 
to  area  mental  health  centers  children  they  believe  are  eligible  for 
services  supported  by  Willie  M.  funds.    LEAs  request  informed  consent 
from  parents  to  conduct  additional  evaluations  if  needed.    The  state  is 
notified  regarding  the  number  of  children  nominated  and  keeps  an  ongoing 
register  of  all  identified  Willie  M.  students.    Community  Mental  Health 
staff  are  assigned  to  work  with  the  LEA  to  provide  educational  (LEA)  and 
treatment  (CMH)  services.    Like  the  Alternative  High  School  principal, 
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LEAs  typically  take  the  Initiative  1n  such  cases  due  to  the  lack  of 
available  CMH  staff. 

For  children  certified  as  being  members  of  the  Bennie  B.  class, 
schools  are  required  to:    provide  special  education  services  in  compliance 
with  an  Individualized  education  program;  use  data  received  through  the 
evaluations  conducted  by  the  area  mental  health  centers  and  other  sources 
in  writing  the  individualized  education  program  in  the  area  of  education; 
and  provide  special  education  and/or  related  services  as  needed  to 
certified  Bennie  B.  class  members  fcho  are  located  in  the  schools,  group 
homes  or  special  facilities,  like  the  Alternative  High  School.  Tha 
special  programs  may  be  provided  in  the  group  home  or  special  facility. 
The  decision  as  to  the  location  of  the  program  is  determined  jointly  by 
the  local  board  of  education  and  the  area  mental  health  center  with  the 
local  board  of  education  making  the  final  decision. 

Local  schools  notify  the  state  of  the  special  education  program 
being  provided.    The  notification  must  contain  the  types  and  the  dura- 
tion of  services,  as  well  as  any  other  Information  that  the  department 
deems  relevant.   The  DPI  will  provides  training  to  personnel  who  provide 
educational  services  to  Bennie  B.  students. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  provides  funds  to  local  districts 
(regular  allocation,  special  education  add-on  and  federal  plus  $2000)  to 
assist  LEAs  in  providing  special  education  to  Willie  M.  students. 

The  state  through  the  Division  for  Exceptional  Children  monitors 
local  school  administrative  units  and/or  other  facilities  that  are 
providing  educational  services  to  Bennie  B.  students  to  determine  if 
the  program  1s  appropriate.    In  the  Seaside  region,  the  REC's  Planning 
Specialist  in  the  Exceptional  Children  area  monitors  services  to  Bennie 
B.  students. 

On  paper,  this  sounds  fine.    Actually,  the  legislature  divided  the 
state  into  "zones"— some  of  which  are  receiving  the  funds  called  for  in 
the  mandate.    The  Seaside  LEAs,  however,  are  in  an  unfunded  zone.  This 
1s  forcing  the  LEAs  in  unfunded  zones  to  drain  precious  doV*rs  out  of 
standard  handicapped  reimbursement  funds.    Basically,  the  legislature 
thinks  it  improper  that  the  state  must  support  services  for  these  students. 
However,  like  all  Issues  in  a  politically  charged  atmosphere,  this  one 
has  its  "carrot  and  stick."   The  judicial  ruling  1n  favor  of  Bennie  B. 
comprises  the  stick.    The  carrot?   Reducing  out-of-state  placements; 
they're  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  legislature.    When  students  are  sent 
to  adjoining  states  for  services,  the  costs  Incurred  are  difficult  to 
justify.    In  the  northeastern  region  of  the  state,  for  example,  students 
with  severe  emotional  problems  have  been  sent  in  the  past  to  a  psychiatric 
hospital  in  a  neighboring  state  for  treatment.    Local  constituents  whose 
tax  dollars  ultimately  paid  for  those  services  pressed  their  representa- 
tives about  the  unavailability  of  in-state,  less  expensive  alternatives. 
The  legislature  compromised  and  enacted  the  mandate. 
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Trainable  Mentally  Handicapped 


Most  of  the  area  students  1n  TMH  programs  are  poor  and,  in  the 
poorest  counties,  nearly  all  are  black.   They  are  Identified  for  services 
on  the  basis  of  IQ  scores  at  or  below  55  accompalned  by  deficits  1n 
adaptive  skills.   Most  of  these  students  owe  their  condition  to  cultural- 
familial  retardation,  not  organic  or  genetic  as  1s  ths  case  with  a 
typical  TMH  population.    Often,  one  or  both  parents  are  retarded.  Many 
believe  the  condition  Itself  1s  passed  down  through  the  generations. 
It's  not,  but  the  poverty  is. 

The  earlier  TMH  students  receive  services,  the  higher  the  probability 
for  functional,  independent  living.    It  is  increasingly  common  to  find 
children  whose  IQs  have  been  Increased  from  the  50's  to  the  EMH  and  even 
low  normal  ranges  as  a  result  of  early  Intervention  procedures,  Including 
infant  stimulation.   Without  a  vehicle  or  the  resources  to  provide 
anything  that  would  approach  such  an  Intensity  of  service,  the  Seaside 
schools  must  take  the  TMH  students  when  and  how  they  get  them.    Many  are 
not  Identified  until  they  reach  school  age.    Given  the  home  conditions 
of  many  of  the  poorer  students  before  and  during  their  school  careers, 
the  best  their  teachers  can  hope  for  1s  to  keep  them  from  regressing, 
regardless  of  the  quality  of  the  TMH  program. 

Most  TMH  children  are  bused  to  a  central  locatlon(s)  for  their 
education  because  the  "add-on"  state  reimbursement  scheme  does  not 
account  for  lower  Incidences  of  certain  types  of  disabilities.  Ninety- 
minute  bus  rides  are  not  uncommon.   Thus,  even  more  precious  instructional 
time  is  eaten  away  and  the  opportunity  for  the  TMH  program  to  affect  the 
student's  development  is  further  diminished. 

There  are,  however,  some  exemplary  programs  in  place  in  the  Seaside 
area.  In  one  of  the  wealthier  districts,  for  example,  a  secondary  level 
TMH  program  is  operated  1n  a  regular  high  school  building.  TMH  students 
in  this  program  are  Integrated  with  EMH  and  nonhandl capped  students  in 
the  school's  regular  vocational  education  program.  Because  the  LEA 
serves  an  area  that  1s  relatively  wealthier,  it  does  not  have  to  contend 
with  problems  present  in  more  disadvantaged  areas. 

Arranging  for  related  services  for  TMH  students  is  d-'*f1cult  for 
the  Seaside  LEAs.    In  the  first  place,  less  than  adequate  services  are 
available;  and,  of  those  available,  demand  far  exceeds  supply.  Because 
the  state  reimbursement  mechanism  does  not  account  for  how  the  severity 
of  the  handicap  produces  differences  in  the  amount  of  related  services 
needed,  LEAs  must  fund  related  services  from  a  fixed  amount  of  dollars 
allocated  to  them  on  the  basis  of  headcount  alone. 

Physically  and  Severely  Handicapped  Students 

We  briefly  will  discuss  three  categorical  areas:    physically  handi- 
capped, severely/multiply  handicapped,  and  autistic.    Prevalences  in  all 
three  are  low  1n  the  Seaside  are*.    Identification  1s  not  difficult. 
Essentially,  1t  must  be  documented  that  the  disability  adversely  affects 
educational  performance.    It's  a  judgement  call,  in  effect;  and  1n  many 
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cases,  students  have  been  identified  prior  to  reaching  school  age  because 
the  severity  of  their  disabilities  is  so  evident. 

The  low  prevalence  of  physically  handicapped  students  forces  LEAs 
to  place  them  in  special  education  programs  designed  for  severely  or 
multiply  handicapped  students.    For  some  severely  involved  students, 
such  a  placement  is  appropriate.    For  those  whose  disabilities  are 
singular  and/or  more  mild,  LEAs  provide  regular  classroom  instruction 
with  supplemental  occupational  or  physical  therapy  when  such  services 
are  available. 

A  physically  handicapped  student  in  the  regular  classroom  requires 
much  in  the  way  of  adaptation  on  the  part  of  the  regular  educator.    In  a 
few  cases,  these  are  problems  caused  by  the  lack  of  building  accessibility. 
In  addition,  a  few  teaclers  are  somewhat  taken  aback  by  the  student's 
appearance.   They  are  afraid  others  will  tease  the  student  or  that  the 
student  will  have  a  seizure. 

However,  many  regular  classroom  placements  prove  beneficial  to  the 
student,  his  peers,  and  his  teacher.    A  home,  economics  teacher  in  one  of 
the  Seaside  area  high  schools  told  about  the  physically  handicapped 
student  placed  in  her  classroom.    She  considered  his  placement  in  her 
classroom  a  challenge— a  positive  challenge.    He  wanted  to  learn  to  sew 
and  she  was  as  bound  and  determined  to  teach  him  as  he  was  to  learn. 
She  adapted  her  normal  approach  to  his  disability—cerebral  palsy  with 
more  involvement  in  the  legs  than  in  the  upper  body.    He  was  quick  to 
grasp  the  rudiments  and,  before  long,  he  was  replacing  buttons  on  his 
shirts.    One  wonders  how  many  of  his  nonhandicapped  male  peers  performed 
this  skill.    One  can  well  imagine  the  sense  of  accomplishment,  from  both 
the  student's  and  the  teacher's  perspective. 

Severely  and  multiply  handicapped  students  represent  similarly 
low- prevalence  categorical  areas.   LEAs  serve  most  of  these  students, 
i.e.,  severely  retarded  and  deaf-blind  students  as  well  as  students  with 
two  or  more  handicapping  conditions,  in  collaboration  with  other  agencies 
such  as  universities.    In  other  cases,  the  student  may  be  placed  in  a 
TMH  classroom. 

Autistic  students,  i.e.,  students  who  show  disturbances  reflected 
in  developmental  rates,  speech-language,  capacity  to  relate  to  others, 
or  erratic,  stereotypic  behavior,  also  are  served  through  multi-district 
or  interagency  collaborative  arrangements.    For  example,  one  of  the 
state's  major  universities  offers  a  program  for  autistic  students  1n 
which  four  LEAs  participate.    Soon,  the  state  will  pick  up  the  cost  of 
the  program.    For  now,  the  university  pays  for  the  teacher  and  an  aide, 
while  the  LEAs  share  the  cost  of  an  additional  aide.    This  collaborative 
arrangement  allows  the  LEAs  to  provide  quality,  appropriate  services  to 
another  low-prevalence  population  of  students.    Without  the  arrangement, 
the  LEA  would  have  no  choice  but  to  place  the  students'  in  TMH  classrooms. 
However,  opportunities  for  this  type  of  university-based  program  are 
rare.    The  campus  1s  quite  a  distance  from  the  Seaside  area,  and  univer- 
sities closer  to  the  area  have  not  been  able  to  help. 
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Hearing  and  Visual  Impairments 


Students  who  are  hearing  impaired  or  deaf  or  are  visually  impaired 
or  blind  represent  extremely  low  prevalence  areas.    None  of  the  state's 
training  programs  offers  these  certification  programs;  no  teachers  of 
visually  impaired  or  hearing  impaired  children  are  currently  available 
in  the  Seaside  area.    The  state  has  chosen  a  staff-development  approach 
in  facilitating  services  for  these  students.    The  state  department 
conducts  one-week  summer  institutes  to  train  currently  employed  special 
education  teachers  to  work  with  these  students.    These  teachers  receive 
three  hours  of  course  credit  and  provisional  certification.    Most  often, 
LD  teachers  are  involved  in  the  education  of  these  teachers  who  have 
been  certified  through  thesesummer  institutes.    Hearing  impaired  children 
also  attend  regular  classes  and  most  often  receive  their  services  from 
both  an  LD  teacher  and  a  speech  clinician.    Students  with  more  severe 
hearing  and  visual  impairments  who  cannot  be  served  through  the  above 
arrangement  attend  state  residential  facilities  for  the  deaf  or  blind. 
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RELATED  SERVICES 


According  to  the  state's  rules  and  regulations,  related  services 
Include  transportation  and  the  developmental,  corrective,  and  support 
services  necessary  to  assist  handicapped  students  1n  benefitting  from 
special  education.   They  Include  speech  therapy,  audlology,  psychological 
services,  physical  and  occupational  therapy,  early  Identification  and 
assessment,  and  medical  services  for  diagnostic  or  evaluation  purposes. 
Also  Included  are  school  health  services,  school  social  work  services, 
and  parent  counseling  and  training. 

Of  these,  the  major  related  services  used  by  the  Seaside  LEAs  are 
psychological  services,  physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy,  and 
speech  therapy.   Other  related  services  such  as  audlologlcal  and  preschool 
screening  programs,  and  medical  services  are  provided  b>  Seaside  area 
agencies  operated  by  the  Department  of  Human  Resources  (DHR).  School 
social  workers  are  also  employed  by  DHR  and  can  provide  LEAs  with  assis- 
tance 1n  contacting  parents,  as  mentioned  1n  the  section,  "Identifying 
and  Processing  Handicapped  Students."   Also  mentioned  briefly  1n  that 
section  were  services  related  to  parent  counseling  and  training  provided 
1n  the  form  of  workshops  for  parents  by  the  Association  for  Retarded 
Citizens.   LEAs  provide  their  own  school  health  services. 

Psychological  Services 

Several  of  the  LEAs  employ  one  or  two  psychologists  to  serve  their 
schools.    Some  LEAs,  however,  cannot  afford  one  psychologist,  and  arrange 
for  psychological  services  through  contracts  with  agencies  subsumed 
under  the  Department  of  Human  Resources  (DHR),  such  as  the  Developmental 
Evaluation  Center  (DEC)  or  community  mental  health  clinics  (CMH). 
Regardless  of  whether  an  LEA  employs  Its  own  psychologist  or  contracts 
for  one,  some  Inevitably  have  more  needs  than  available  psychological 
services.   The  REC  helped  LEAs  determine  fair  rates  for  contracted 
services  in  the  past,  but  nearly  all  LEAs  handle  this  on  their  own  now. 

Psychological  services  can  cost  three  times  as  much  1n  one  county 
as  they  do  in  another  because  of  longer  distances  between  schools,  the 
particular  configuration  of  student  needs  in  each  school  and  across 
schools,  and  the  time-management  skills  of  the  psychologist. 

Whether  employed  by  the  LEA  or  not,  the  psychologist  is,  in  the 
eyes  of  most  staff,  a  pivotal  component  of  exceptional  chidlren  programs. 
His  or  her  expertise  is  crucial  to  the  appropriate  identification  and 
processing  of  students.    The  diagnosis  of  a  child  as  emotionally  handi- 
capped almost  always  rests  ultimately  on  the  psycholgist's  judgment  of 
the  available  data.   Some  teachers  look  to  the  psychologist  for  -nore 
than  IQs  and  an  understandable,  applicable  diagnostic  writeup.  They 
look  for  advice  and  encouragement.   Just  as  the  cost  of  his  or  her 
services  goes  beyond  their  face  value,  so  too  does  the  value  of  these 
services. 
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Physical  and  Occupational  Therapists 


Seaside  administrators  and  teachers  alike  report  that  the  lack  of 
physical  and  occupational  therapists  1n  the  area  is  a  critical  stumbling 
block  to  providing  handicapped  students  an  appropriate  array  of  services. 
It  has  been  and  continues  to  be  very  difficult  to  ,-ecruit  therapists  and 
even  harder  to  retain  them. 

A  few  years  ago,  one  county  DEC  had  two  phve1cal  therapists  and  one 
occupational  therapist  on  staff.    The  county  LEA  contracted  for  OT/PT 
services  with  the  DEC  and  for  some  time  at  least  a  satisfactory  level  of 
services  was  available.    But  all  three  therapists  have  since  left  the 
area.   And  although  the  DEC  has  been  able  to  hire  one  full-time  re- 
placement, 1t  cannot  afford  to  share  the  person's  time.  Consequently 
her  students  with  physical  handicaps  are  not  receiving  a  crucial  related 
service. 

Another  district  1n  the  area  1s  a  bit  more  fortunate  1n  this  respect-- 
but  hardly  so.    The  LEA  can  afford  one  therapist,  so  1t  tries  to  give 
some  therapy  to  every  child  who  needs  1t.    This  results  1n  a  little  for 
all  but  rarely  enough  for  any.    One  TMH  teacher  said  that,  compared  to 
some  of  the  other  districts,  she  considers  herself  to  be  one  of  the  more 
fortunate  ones  because  her  students  at  least  get  something. 

In  the  county  LEA  1n  which  the  largest  Seaside  city  1s  located 
(population  30,000),  the  general  hospital  employs  one  PT  and  one  0T. 
The  LEA  contracts  with  the  hospital  for  Itinerant  OT/PT  services. 
Because  the  county  is  large  and  because  needs  are  great,  the  Itinerants 
are  spread  thinly  and  must  likewise  spread  their  services  thinly  across 
the  students  who  require  them. 

Speech  Therapy 

Like  physical  and  occupational  therapy,  the  demand  for  speech 
therapy  1n  the  schools  is  high.    Some  LEAs  must  launch  collaborative 
efforts  for  speech  services  as  well.    Unlike  services  1n  physical  and 
occupational  therapy,  however,  speech  therapists  work  across  LEAs. 

One  such  1nter-LEA  arrangement  Involves  two  districts  with  very 
different  needs.   The  prevalence  of  speech  Impaired  students  in  one  is 
nearly  three  times  that  of  the  other.    They  share  two  therapists,  break- 
ing down  the  cost  according  to  the  proportion  of  speech-impaired  students 
in  each  LEA.    Thus,  one  pays  approximately  75  percent  of  the  total 
salary  costs  while  the  other  pays  about  25  percent. 

Arrangements  like  these  further  compound  the  typical  Itineracy  role 
of  a  speech  therapist,  however.    In-county  travel  time  1s  a  fact  of 
professional  life.    The  high  prevalence  of  students  needing  speech 
services  forces  the  therapist  to  work  with  students  1n  each  building 
providing  frequent  sessions  of  short  duration.    Cross-county  travel  time 
eats  up  much  more  1n  the  way  of  human  resources,  resulting  1n  even  more 
rationing  of  services  and,  ultimately,  less  service  per  minute  and  per 
dol  lar. 
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Because  not  all  potentially  eligible  students  can  be  served  or 
served  adequately,  districts  must  make  hard  choices  that  often  result  in 
moderately  and  severely  handicapped  students  for  down  on  the  priority 
list.    One  district  copes  by  using  a  secondary  English  teacher  to  provide 
elementary  TMH  students  with  some  approximation  of  speech  services.  In 
this  1r:tance,  despite  gallant  efforts  by  the  LEAs  to  give  their  students 
something,  service  rationing  1s  extended  beyond  almost  anyone's  idea  of 
normal  liml ts . 

Administrative  Consultation 

The  last  of  the  specific  related  services  to  be  discussed  is  adminis- 
trative consultation.   One  can  see  that  this  1s  not  included  in  the 
state's  11st  of  related  services  presented  at  the  beginning  of  the 
section.    Rather,  1t  1s  what  one  might  call  an  Indirect  related  service 
that  the  REC  provides  to  LEAs. 

Officially,  the  REC  1s  structured  to  render  the  services  discussed 
1n  the  section,  "The  Seaside  Regional  Education  Center."    Its  special 
education  services  to  LEAs  essen     lly  are  limited  to  providing  technical 
assistance.    Prior  to  1981,  REC  ^chnlcal  assistance  consisted  of  staff 
and  program  development.   At  full  staff,  they  encouraged  and  assisted 
teachers  one  on  one.   Hawking  for  resources,  materials,  and. Ideas,  they 
"modeled"  these  skills  and  their  enthusiasm  and  commitment.     But  when 
the  budget  was  cut,  the  REC  lost  the  staff  development  specialist  and 
the  Instructional  resource  specialist.   The  teachers  miss  them  and  still 
speak  highly  of  them. 

The  loss  of  these  positions  resulted  in  a  shift  in  emphasis  from 
staff  and  program  development  to  primarily  administrative  consultation 
and  monitoring. 

The  budget  cuts  on  one  hand  and  the  monitoring  thrust  on  the  other 
have  forced  the  REC's  exceptional  children  coordinator  to  ration  what's 
left  of  her  services  1n  the  same  way  that  LEAs  must  ration  theirs.  The 
irony  of  the  Increased  emphasis  on  administrative  technical  assistance 
is  that  it  1s  necessary  because  the  LEAs  need  it  to  ration  their  services 
more  efficiently. 

Related  Service  Agencies 

The  hierarchy  of  state  government's  executive  branch  at  the  depart- 
ment level  Includes  two  of  many  agencies.   We  have  already  reviewed  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction-    Parallel  1n  level  is  the  major  social 
services  agency,  the  Department  of  Human  Resources  (DHR). 


The  former  Instructional  resource  specialist  is  an  especially  talented 
woman  who  taught  TMH  teachers  how  to  write  IEPs.    For  each  teacher,  the 
resource  specialist  would  write  a  complete  IEP  for  the  most  seriously 
Impaired  student,  then  she'd  walk  the  teacher  through  the  development  of 
an  IEP  for  a  student  with  medium-range  needs,  and  finally,  she  would  set 
a  45  minute  time  limit  for  the  teacher  to  write  an  IEP  for  a  third 
student  on  her  own- 
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DHR  subsumes  a  number  of  branches.    Of  pertinence  to  handicapped 
children  and  youth  are  the  Division  of  Health  Services,  the  Division  of 
Mental  Health,  the  Developmental  Evaluation  Centers,  and  the  Developmental 
Day  Centers. 

Division  of  Health  Services 

Among  the  many  functions  of  the  Division  of  Health  Services  are 
medical  examinations  and  treatment  for  children  and  youth  with  physical 
and  nwltlple  disabilities.    Although  P.L.  94-142  funds  will  pay  for  at 
least  part  of  most  diagnostic  services,  treatment  services  are  covered 
by  insurance  and  other  funding  schemes. 

What  appears  to  make  or  break  the  effectiveness  of  this  related 
service  agency  from  the  school's  perspective  are  the  staff  physicians. 
According  to  one  TMH  teacher,  the  Seaside  area  clinic  had  a  "very  know- 
ledgeable11 physician  on  board  until  about  a  year  ago  when  he  left  the 
area.    Now,  staff  physicians  rotate  cases,  and  her  TMH  students  who 
attend  the  clinic  rarely  see  the  same  physician. 

Division  of  Mental  Health 

This  division  provides  services  1n  the  form  of  two  agencies: 
Community  Mental  Health  and  the  Child  Development  Center.    The  community 
mental  health  centers  (CW)  offer  a  wide  range  of  services  Including 
vision  and  hearing  screening,  psychiatric  and  counseling  services,  as 
well  as  psychological  evaluations.    Although,  as  mentioned,  many  LEAs 
must  contract  with  the  agency  for  services,  those  services  are  met  with 
not  so  favorable  reviews  by  school  personnel.    Some  of  the  Seaside  area 
clinics  are  open  as  few  as  two  days  a  week,  extending  waiting  lists  (a 
span  of  eight  weeks  1s  not  uncommon)  and,  as  a  result,  time  in  limbo 
from  evaluation  to  placement  1s  extended.    Further,  communication  channels 
between  agency  and  school  are  not  always  fully  open. 

Evaluations  cost  parents  $300  on  a  sliding  scale  1f  the  parent 
makes  the  referral.    If  the  school  refers  a  child,  1t  1s  charged  a  flat 
fee  of  $100.    LEAs  most  strapped  for  related  service  dollars  have  circum- 
vented CMH's  payment  policy.    The  teacher  will  call  CMH,  asking  it  to 
contact  the  parents  of  a  referred  child.    CMH  calls  the  parents  and  asks 
them  to  refer  the  child  for  an  evaluation.    Thus,  the  parent  technically 
makes  the  referral,  saving  the  LEA  $100. 

Another  of  the  division's  services  1s  the  Child  Development  Clinic. 
The  clinic  primarily  provides  preschool  services  for  lower  functioning 
students.    TMH  students,  for  example,  who  are  Identified  prior  to  school 
entry  attend  the  clinic's  preschool  until  the  age  of  five  or  six. 

Developmental  Evaluation  Centers 

The  DECs  actually  provide  diagnostic  services  that  act  in  tandem 
with  the  preschool  services  provided  by  the  Child  Development  Center. 
In  addition,  the  DEC  1s  responsible  for  providing  multi-disciplinary 
diagnostic  evaluations,  Intervention  plans,  consultation,  follow-up 
services,  and  training  1n  the  area  of  developmental  disabilities. 
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Developmental  Day  Centers 

Developmental  day  centers  serve  as  community  placement  facilities. 
Independently  operated,  they  provide  placements  for  up  to  180  school 
days.    LEAs  and  the  centers  work  out  joint  agreements  relative  to  funding 
the  costs  of  the  programs  for  handicapped  students. 
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SOME  ISSUES  OF  PARTICULAR.  CONCERN  TO  THE  REC 


The  reader  most  likely  will  have  surmised  from  the  preceding  pages 
that  the  REC  1s  not  completely  devoid  of  problems.   No  doubt  the  major 
ones  are  already  apparent.    Nevertheless,  for  ease  of  reference  and  for 
the  sake  of  clarity,  they  will  be  briefly  described  a^ain  in  this  section. 
Their  order  of  presentation  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  importance 
placed  upon  them  by  the  people  of  the  Seaside  area.    Indeed,  1t  1s 
doubtful  1f  a  single  priority  listing  could  be  devised  on  which  even  a 
majority  of  stake  holders  would  agree.   Our  order  of  presentation, 
rather,  reflects  the  research  team's  subjective  ordering.   Thus,  some 
issues  are  likely  to  be  found  anywhere  1n  substantially  the  same  form  as 
1n  the  Seaside  context,  but  as  we  move  down  the  11st,  the  influence  of 
Seaside's  context  1s  likely  to  become  more  and  more  apparent. 

P.L.  94-142 

By  the  time  P.L.  94-142  reached  the  Seaside  area  1n  1975,  even  the 
most  seasoned  local  school  districts  had  been  providing  sper'il  education 
programs  for  just  over  five  years.   These  programs  were  discretionary 
and  served  only  the  most  prevalent  exceptionalities  (TMH,  EMH,  LO). 
State  funds  were  available  only  on  a  limited  basis,  but  that  was  reason- 
able for  the  times  since  the  extent  of  services  needed  to  be  only  what 
the  districts  could  bear.  There  was  no  mandate. 

But  things  changed  1n  1975.    First  P.L.  94-142,  then  Powell,  required 
that  all  exceptionalities  be  served,  and  served  1n  a  fashion  that  required 
a  state  of  the  art  capacity  for  which  the  area  schools  were  not  ready. 
After  all,  with  the  help  of  the  REC  and  area  colleges,  they  had  just 
begun  to  certify  their  EMH  teachers  1n  1974.    Things  seemed  bleak  indeed, 
particularly  when  one  considers  that  the  money  they  needed  to  alter 
their  operations  enough  to  meet  the  mandates  never  materialized. 

They  did  a  lot  of  catching  up  those  first  years.    Children  they  had 
only  wondered  about  before  were  now  showing  up  at  school.   And,  although 
1t  has  been  hectic  since  1975,  the  Seaside  districts  and  the  REC  are 
quite  proud  and  somewhat  amazed  at  how  far  they  have  come.    But  they  are 
the  first  ones  to  admit  that  "program  quality"  remains  as  a  goal;  getting 
programs  1n  place  has  been  their  main  concern  to  this  point. 

The  mandate  simply  did  not  fit  their  capacity  to  respond.    And  they 
think  1t  1s  unfair  that  they  have  had  to  live  up  to  the  same  expectations 
that  were  set  for  other,  more  prepared  districts.    How  have  they  survived? 
They  have  had  to  translate  the  rules  Into  what  the  system  could  bear. 
And  whereas  they  feel  that  their  response  has  been  tremendous,  given 
where  they  were  when  the  law  came  down,  their  main  concern  1s  "staying 
legal"  1n  the  eyes  of  those  who  judge  them.    The  general  feeling  1s  that 
any  reasonable  person  who  knows  how  far  they  have  come  with  what  they 
have- had  to  work  would  agree  that  they  are  "doing  right"  by  the  area 
children.    The  problem  as  they  see  1t  1s  that  those  who  have  judged  them 
have  not  always  been  reasonable  about  It.   Of  course,  some  area  districts 
have  fared  better  than  others  1n  the  eyes  of  the  monitors.    But  not 
everyone  started  at  the  same  place— some  districts  had  more  to  start 
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with  and  less  to  overcome,  others  had  less  to  start  with  and  more  to 
overcome.   The  requirements  are  blind  to  these  considerations,  however. 

Of  course,  the  Seaside  LEAs  did  not  stand  alone  1n  their  attempt  to 
live  up  to  the  law—the  REC  has  been  with  them  from  the  start.  And, 
until  this  year,  the  REC's  main  priority  has  been  to  Improve  local 
capacity  to  respond  to  the  mandate.   Their  job  has  been  "LEA  development." 
Their  approach  has  been  to  Increase  local  expertise.   REC  technic*! 
assistance  has  come  1n  the  form  of  staff  and  program  development-- to 
help  the  locals  become  more  like  what  the  law  requires  them  to  be.  And, 
like  the  relationship  that  always  develops  between  a  good  teach'"  and 
the  student,  the  REC  understands  "where  tr »se  folks  have  come  f  m."  The 
good  teacl.jr  always  takes  this  Into  consideration  v/hen  pacing  cruction 
and  evaluating  performance;  the  student  of  a  good  teacher  knuu    crris  and 
appreciates  1t. 

But  now  the  REC's  mission  has  changed:  1t  1s  both  helper  and  monitor. 
The  trade-offs  associated  with  this  change  are  themselves  an  Important 
Issue,  ano  one  to  which  we  will  devote  more  time  later  1n  this  section. 
At  this  point,  however,  1t  1s  more  Important  to  understand  the  perception 
of  this  role  change. 

From  their  perspectives,  the  DPI  and  advocates  fear  tnat  the  REC, 
1n  Its  role  as  teacher,  will  not  roqulre  as  mucn  from  the  LEAs  as  outside 
monitors  would  require.   They  wc  ide."  whether  LEA  efforts  to  live  up  to 
the  mandate  will  level  off  now  t  it  their  teacher  1s  al^o  their  monitor. 

The  view  at  the  lo'  level  1s  quite  different,  however.  Something 
has  happened;  special  e  .ation  has  changed  and  so  have  the  districts. 
The  gains  that  have  been  made  cannot  be  allowed  to  backslide;  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  pride  over  what  has  been  accomplished.  There  1s  no  doubt 
but  that  there  1s  a  great  deal  left  to  be  done,  but  the  most  significant 
change  has  been  1n  the  degree  to  which  the  locals  have  assumed  ownership 
of  their  programs  and  responsibility  for  their  exceptional  students. 

The  REC  credits  this  assumption  of  responsibility  to  two  factors. 
First,  the  "big  gun":  P.L.  94-142.    Even  though  REC  staff  will  argue 
that  the  regulations  are  too  cumbersome  and  that  they  a**e  blind  to  local 
capacity  and  conditions,  they  are  quick  to  add  that  the  growth  that  hts 
taken  place  would  not  have  happened  without  something  like  P.L.  94-142. 
This  1s  not  to  say  that  they  would  not  alter  P.L,  94-142,  1f  they  could, 
better  to  fit  the  reality  of  their  situation;  they  have  definite  ideas 
about  how  1t  could  be  altered  to  fit  the  Seaside  situation  more  clossly. 
Nor  are  they  saying  that  given  the  time  and  necessary  resources,  the 
local  districts  wouldn't  have  come  to  the  same  place  on  their  own. 
Rather,  they  are  saying  that,  given  the  extraordinary  demands  of  the 
region,  advancing  special  education  so  far  so  quickly  would  have  been 
impossible  without  the  mandate  and  the  resouces  that  have  accompanied 
1t,  despite  tfvslr  limitations. 

The  second  factor  affecting  local  ownership  1s  the  position  <r  the 
local  director  of  special  education.   The  REC  credits  the  role  of  the 
local  director  as  well  as  the  individuals  who  play  the  p'TTn  the 
Seaside  LEAs.    The  local  di recto. s  are  the  districts'  own  people;  they 
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know  the  district,  they  know  special  education,  they  know  the  law. 
Local  directors  have  become  an  "1n-house"  source  of  technical  assistance 
for  teachers,  and  administrators.    Perhaps  their  most  significant  accom- 
plishment hasTeen  educating  principals  and  superintendents  with  respect 
to  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  the  goals  of  special  education.  And 
this,  say  the  REC  staff,  1s  the  first  step.   Programs  are  1n  place  and 
better  accepted  because  local  directors  serve  a  technical  assistance  and 
a  public  relations  function  within  the  district. 

Moreover,  the  local  directors  assume  responsibility  for  special 
education  within  the  district.    And  someone  from  within  must  take  respon- 
sibility.   The  local  directors  also  take  great  pride  in  their  programs. 
"I  want  to  get  it  right, H  is  the  way  one  expressed  it  to  us.    And,  with 
"responsibility  and  pride"  as  the  driving  force,  "regulations  and  com- 
pliance" become  less  consequential. 

Local  Conditions  and  Finingness 

It  is  rare  that  a  policy  or  program  which  has  been  designed  for 
general  application  suits  every -situation  in  which  it  is  used.  The 
match  between  what  1s  required  and  the  local  capacity  to  respond  becomes 
the  critical  factor  in  determining  how  the  policy  or  program  1s  carried 
out  at  the  local  level. 

In  view  of  what  we  know  about  the  Seaside  area,  it  should  not  be 
surprising  that  local  capacity  was  and  continues  to  be  hard-pressed  to 
live  up  to  the  requirements  of  P.L.  94-142.    The  mismatch  between  the 
requirements  of  the  law  and  the  capacity  of  the  Seaside  area  to  meet 
those  requirements  should  be  obvious  to  the  reader  by  now.    Four  aspects 
of  the  local  condition  have  been  particularly  troublesome  in  attempting 
to  tailor  a  good  fit:    status  of  public  education,  status  of  special 
education,  poverty  and  disadvantage,  and  student  population.    The  status 
of  special  education  was  touched  upon  in  the  first  part  of  this  section 
and  will  be  treated  again  under  c  subsequent  Issue.    The  following 
sections  address  each  of  the  remaining  three  aspects  of  the  locdl  condi- 
tion. 

Quality  of  Public  Education 

Through  a  unique  set  of  historical  and  political  circumstances,  the 
public  schools  cf  the  Seaside  region  have  been  slow  to  develop.  They 
were  neglected  first  by  the  landed  gentry  who  were  not  motivated  to 
support  public  education  while,  in  other  regions  of  the  county,  support 
from  state  and  local  governments  had  become  substantial.    In  more  recent 
times,  conflicts  over  school  desegration  caused  a  similar,  although  less 
devastating,  withdrawal  of  support  from  public  education.   Moreover,  it 
has  been  only  within  the  past  10  years  that  local  fiscal  support  for 
public  scMols  has  improved. 

Poverty 

Perhaps  the  most  formidable  local  condition  with  which  the  Seaside 
schools  have  had  to  contend  Is  the  extent  of  poverty  in  the  region. 
Here,  too,  history  and  politics  have  dealt  a  serious  blow.    The  proportion 
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of  the  population  who  live  in  substandard  conditions  has  Increased  the 
burden  on  the  public  schools  by  Increasing  the  number  of  children  who 
require  special  attention  because  of  disadvantaged  home  environments. 
Beyond  this,  the  sheer  number  of  children  likely  to  require  such  .atten- 
tion continues  to  mount  because  the  birth  rates  in  poorer  counties  far 
surpass  those  of  wealthier  counties.    Thus,  the  districts  less  able  to 
afford  Interventions  with  these  children  are  the  ones  most  often  compelled 
to  provide  them.   Moreover,  poor  parents  1n  these  counties  are  less 
likely  to   jpport  the  public  schools  and  to  promote  the  value  of  educa- 
tion with  their  children.    These  same  parents  are  more  likely  to  set 
lower  expectations  for  their  children  and  less  likely  to  complain  about 
or  recognize  Inadequacies  in  their  youngsters1  education.    And  so  the 
cycle  continues.   Many  Seaside  districts  sit  at  the  center  of  this 
circle  artf  can  do  little  more  than  hold  their  ground  in  the  midst  of  a 
disheartening  social  situation  that  is  beyond  their  control.    The  fact 
that,  on  the  average,  Zj  percent  of  the  area's  population  line  below  the 
poverty  l»ve1  and  tha',  the  proportion  of  the  population  completing  high 
school  1s  among  the  lowest  in  the  nation  give  an  Indication  of  the 
extent  of  the  problem. 

Student  Populations 

In  addition  to  a  substantial  proportion  of  disadvantaged  children 
and  more  than  their  share  of  exceptional  children,  the  Seaside  area  has 
other  populations  of  children  who  require  special  attention  or  cause 
further  hardships  for  the  public  schools.    Migratory  children  live  1n  or 
pass  through  the  region  and  require  special  programs  and  teachers. 
About  one-quarter  of  these  children  need  special  education  services  in 
addition  to  the  services  provided  by  the  migrant  education  program.  The 
children  of  transient  families  enter  and  leave  certain  districts  on  a 
regular  basis,  although  much  less  predictably  than  migratory  children. 
Some  of  these  children  have  handicaps  as  well.    However,  the  real  problem 
caused  by  children  of  transient  families  1s  the  effect  they  have  on 
enrollment  which,  1n  turn,  affects  local  school  budgets. 

Oecfinlng  school  enrollments  have  caused  problems  of  their  own  in 
the  Seaside  area.    Although  enrollments  have  stabilized  of  late,  the 
impact  of  an  eight-year  decline  has  been  substantial  for  most  Seaside 
districts.    For  each  of  these  years,  districts  have  started  the  school 
vear  with  fewer  resources  than  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
students.   Moreover,  the  disruption  caused  by  budget  adjustments  that 
come  well  after  the  school  year  is  under  way  discourages  local  districts 
from  seeking  all  the  *e1i3f  to  which  they  might  be  entitled. 

One  can  expect  local  implementors  to  comply  with  a  mandate  in  the 
same  measure  that  their  capacity  enables  them  to  do  so.    The  existence 
of  the  four  factors  just  discussed  constrains  that  local  capacity  greatly. 
The  situation  is  made  even  more  difficult  by  a  funding  system  that  does 
not  generate  the  resources  necessary  for  the  area's  schools  to  overcome 
their  demographic  and  geographic  circumstances. 
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Funding 


There  1s  little  doubt  that;  the  Seaside  area  schools  could  better 
respond  to  P.L.  94-142  1f  they  had  the  necessary  resources.    In  fact,  1t 
1s  remarkable  that  they  have  progressed  as  far  as  they  have  given  their 
conditions  and  the  Inadequacy  of  the  current  funding  system. 

There  are  several  major  problems  with  the  state's  school  finance 
mechanism  that  adversely  affect  the  Seaside  districts  and  the  Implemen- 
tation of  P.L.  94-142.   One  basic  Inadequacy  1s  the  unit  of  measure: 
average  dally  membership  or  ADM.   All  subsequent  calculations  1n  deter- 
mining the  state's  contribution  to  local  public  education  are  based  on 
ADN.     Ths  Inadequacy  of  ADM  for  funding  rural  schools  1s  that  the 
stuaent-teacher  ratios  set  by  the  DPI  do  not  always  apply  to  small 
schools  which  do  not  fill  classes  to  capacity  according  to  the  schedule. 
Remember,  "K1ds  don't  come  1n  packages  of  26."   Rural  schools  often  need 
an  additional  0.3  FTE  teacher  or  0.2  FTE  secretary  and  have  no  choice 
but  to  tap  local  revenues,  which  often  are  not  available,  to  make  up 
these  differences.   The  problem  with  the  ADM  approach  to  school  finance 
1s  that  1t  does  not  consider  such  factors  and  thus  discriminates  against 
rural  schools. 

Of  equal  or  more  Importance  than  ADM  1s  the  lack  of  a  required 
local  effort  1n  the  funding  formula.   Hot  only  are  Seaside  schools 
subject  to  federal  and  state  economies  (a.g.,  20  percent  cut  1n  Title  I 
funds,  reduction  1n  REC  staff,  elimination  of  the  RTCs),  but  they  are 
subject  to  fluctuations  1n  local  economies.    Fewer  local  tax  dollars 
means  less  revenue  for  social  services  and  education.   Better  trained 
and  more  experienced  teachers  are  difficult  to  attract  to  the  area,  or 
to  particular  counties  1n  the  area,  because  fewer  local  dollars  are 
available  to  supplement  tie  state  salary  schedule.   Various  state  finance 
studies  have  recommended  that  required  local  effort  should  be  built  into 
the  funding  formula  1n  order  to  provide  equal  opportunity  for  children 
1n  the  state. 

Added  to  Seaside  funding  problems  1n  general  education  are  those 
associated  with  special  education.    No  recognition  1s  made  of  the  fact 
that  children  with  dlffe  ent  types  of  exceptionalities  require  different 
levels  of  resources  to  be  served  adequately.   As  we  noted  earlier,  the 
state  sets  the  teacher-student  ratio  limits  which  dictate  the  number  of 
students  assigned  to  a  teacher  and,  1n  some  cases,  in  aide  or  two  aides. 
The  variable  ratios  alone  make  costs  widely  varlab  s,  but  beyond  that, 
children  with  different  handicaps  require  different  amounts  and  types  of 
related  services.   These  considerations  are  not  reflected  1n  the  funding 
formula.   Moreover,  the  fact  thrt  rural  districts  have  additional  problems 
related  to  relative  spardty  goes  unrecognized  as  well,  a  fact  which 
compounds  the  funding  Inadequacies.   Although  the  Seaside  region  1s  not 
nearly  as  sparcely  populated  as  some  rural  areas,  1t  is  sparce  enough  to 
require  that  TMH  and  some  low-Incidence  students  be  transported  to 
central  locations  within  counties.    Centralization  1s  necessary  because 
1t  takes  a  large  number  of  TMH  students  to  generate  enough  special 
education  add-on  dollars  to  support  the  program,  given  a  funding  formula 
which  does  not  recognize  that  TMH  is  a  low-incidence  handicap  or  that 
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the  TMh  teacher-student  ratio  1s  set  lower  than  that  for  more  mildly 
handicapped  students. 

The  current  special  education  funding  formula  presents  another 
problem  for  the  Seaside  area.    The  "caps,"  or  limits,  put  on  the  number 
of  children  to  be  served  1n  each  category  of  exceptionality  are  Inconsis- 
tent with  the  actual  state  of  affairs  1n  the  region;  EMH,  LD  and  gifted 
children  appear  1n  greater  numbers  than  the  reimbursement  schedule  will 
allow  while  the  EH  category  never  reaches  the  cap  set  for  1t.    This,  of 
course,  means  that  some  Seaside  LEAs  serve  EMH,  gifted  and  LD  students 
for  whom  they  are  not  reimbursed  and,  at  the  same  time,  revert  money  in 
the  EH  category  which  could  be  put  to  good  use  serving  the  excess  EMH, 
LD  and  gifted  children.   While  the  new  funding  system  should  solve  this 
problem  by  eliminating  the  categorical  caps  1n  favor  of  an  aggregate 
cap,  we  have  seen  that  the  new  formula  will  affect  districts  differently. 
Depending  on  the  configuration  of  student  populations,  1t  is  anticipated 
that  12  of  the  17  Seaside  districts  will  actually  lose  money  under  the 
new  system. 

The  problem  then  for  the  Seaside  area  1s  a  funding  formula  that  1s 
too  simplistic  to  account  for  the  real  needs  of  different  types  of 
children  and  districts.   Proposals  made  to  the  legislature  which  have 
identified  the  problems  with  the  current  special  education  funding 
system  and  suggested  solutions  (basically  a  weighted  system  that  accounts 
for  degree  of  severity  of  disability)  have  been  rejected  because  they 
were  too  complex.    It  appears  that  the  legislature  1s  not  ready  to  move 
beyond  a  "dollar  for  dollar  equity"  approach  to  funding. 

Because  the  funding  system  is  Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  c*  the 
region,  local  districts,  aided  by  the  REC,  spend  considerable  time  and 
effort  finding  or  devising  ways  to  stretch  their  available  dollars. 

Dollar  Stretching 

Very  few  people  would  argue  with  the  Intent  of  P.L.  94-142.  If  all 
things  were  equal  and  possible,  we  would  all  want  our  own  children  to 
receive  the  same  kind  of  attention  1n  school.    But,  as  we  know,  all 
things  are  not  equal;  nor  are  all  things  possible.    The  people  of  the 
REC  and  the  Seaside  area  know  this  all  too  well. 

The  requirements  of  P.L.  94-1,')  represent  a  "state  of  the  art" 
system  of  education.    They  assume  ,.iat  each  implementor  takes  on  the 
task  of  Implementation  armed  with  equal  resources  and  performs  it  within 
the  same  set  of  conditions.    When  this  assumption  1s  not  true,  those 
with  less  capacity— fewer  resources  or  less  favorable  conditions— find 
it  ,iecessary  to  ration  their  services.    When  one  has  fewer  resources  and 
less  favorable  conditions,  rationing  starts  sooner  and  becoires  more 
pronounced.    Such  1s  the  case  1n  the  Seaside  region;  1n  fact,  the  Seaside 
area  may  be  one  of  the  hardest  hit  areas  of  the  country  1n  this  respect. 
Moreover,  because  resources  and  conditions  vary  within  the  area,  the 
amount  of  rationing  that  takes  place  within  1t  also  varies. 

Rationing  services  1n  the  context  of  Implementing  a  mandate  naturally 
can  cause  problems,  particularly  wnen  the  monitor  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
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Implementor's  conditions  and  resources.    If  the  monitor  doesn't  realize 
that  rationing  1s  a  predictable  behavior  when  conditions  and  resources 
do  not  match  the  requirements  of  a  mandate,  problems  are  compounded. 
And  when  the  monitor  has  the  power  to  bring  unfavorable  consequences  to 
bear  upon  the  Implementor,  the  Implementor's  attention  shifts  to  "staying 
legal."   Thus  compliance  with  the  requirements,  regardless  of  how  unreason- 
able they  are  for  a  given  context,  takes  precedence.   And  the  cruel 
Irony  1s  that  as  more  energy  and  resources  are  shifted  to  compliance 
("staying  legal")  they  are  drawn  away  from  services,  which  further 
minimizes  progress  toward  the  real  purpose  of  the  mandate. 

If  we  can  accept  the  fact  that  the  conditions  1n  the  Seaside  area 
are  challenging  at  best,  let  us  look  at  the  resource  side  of  the  equa- 
tion and  review  several  Illustrations  of  how  services  are  rationed.  All 
districts  are  susceptible  to  economic  conditions  at  the  federal  and 
state  levels.   Reductions  at  these  levels  usually  find  their  way  to  the 
local  level.    In  unusual  circumstances,  they  are  also  susceptible  to 
local  economies.   For  example,  a  plant  closing  1n  one  community  may 
cause  a  school  to  be  closed,  or  1n  another  town  a  defeated  bond  election 
may  preclude  the  addition  of  a  new  school  facility  or  the  purchase  of 
new  equipment.   The  state  of  the  local  economy,  1n  effect,  may  prevent 
the  expansion,  Improvement  or  maintenance  of  some  aspects  of  the  school 
operation.    In  this  state,  however,  the  fact  that  there  1s  no  required 
base  of  local  tax  support  makes  local  public  schools  more  dependent  on 
the  local  economy  than  districts  1n  other  states.   Moreover,  we  have 
seen  that  lor'      port  for  public  education  also  has  varied  for  political 
reasons  such         ool  desegregation.   And  while  local  suppot  :  has 
improved  over  the  past  10  years,  1t  has  not  done  so  across  all  counties 
1n  equal  measure. 

No  doubt  the  reader  by  now  will  have  recognized  many  Instances  of 
local  dollar  stretching  and  service  rationing.    But  there  1s,  In  addition, 
a  "rationing  chain  reaction"  effect  when  budgets  are  affected  above  the 
local  level.   The  General  Assembly,  faced  with  what  1t  perceived  to  be 
poor  economic  conditions  1n  the  state,  reduced  the  DPI  budget  1n  the 
spring  of  1981.   The  legislature  acted  predictably;  they  projected  a 
deficit  situation  and,  because  of  a  constitutionally  required  balanced 
budget,  had  to  be  able  to  save  dollars  somewhere.    Upon  receiving  notice 
of  Its  budget  reduction,  the  DPI  1n  turn  had  to  look  for  ways  to  absorb 
the  cuts.   The  Division  for  Exceptional  Children  was  handed  Its  share  of 
the  budget  reduction  and  began  to  search  fir  ways  to  reduce  its  services 
1n  ways  that  1t  felt  would  create  the  least  harm.    Based  on  its  priorities 
and  the  demands  placed  upon  it,  the  division  made  three  cuts:  eliminate 
the  RTC's,  a  reasonable  administrative  decision  since  1t  most  likely 
felt  that  training  for  regular  educators  was  less  Important  at  this 
point  than  some  other  alternative,  like,  for  example,  the  training  of 
special  educators;  the  reduction  of  REC  special  education  staff,  no 
-doubt  a  hard  choice;  and  assignment  of  the  monitoring  role  to  the  RECs, 
no  doubt  a  decision  made  only  after  considerable  deliberation. 

These  decisions  had  a  predictable  Impact  on  REC  special  education 
staff.    With  fewer  staff  and  more  responsibility,  the  REC  had  to  make 
rationing  decisions  of  Its  own:    less  technical  assistance  to  teachers, 
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fewer  meetings  with  local  directors  of  special  education,  less  LEA 
development. 

The  REC's  decisions  then  had  predictable  effects  on  loca1  districts. 
With  less  help  from  the  REC,  the  LEAs  were  less  able  to  meet  the  demands 
placed  upon  them  by  their  special  education  programs.   Less  staff  develop- 
ment meant  children  were  served  by  teachers  less  capable  of  meeting 
their  needs;  fewer  meetings  with  local  directors  meant  less  coordination 
within  the  region.    The  11st  goes  on;  but  the  point  1s  that  budget 
reductions  and,  as  we  have  seen,  tampering  with  the  funding  distribution 
system  means  that  fewer  resources  will  find  their  w^y  to  children,  who 
rest  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  chain. 

Moreover,  rationing  occurs  within  the  LEAs  themselves,  independent 
f  budget  cuts.    Here  the  rationing  takes  place  because  of  insufficient 
funding  to  start  wtth.    Consider  the  severely  retarded  child  who  1s 
placed  in  a  TMH  room  because  monies  are  simply  not  available  to  provide 
a  program  for  one  child.    Consider,  too,  the  adolescent  TMH  students  who 
are  housed  in  an  elementary  school  because  no  adequate  facility  exists 
at  the  junior  high  or  because  the  junior  high  is  too  far  away.    The  very 
premise  for  noncategorical  resource  rooms  1s  that  they  are  less  expensive 
than  providing  separate  LO,  FMH  and  EH  programs  at  each  school.  Of 
course,  the  noncategorical  rooms  are  justifiable  from  a  "time  in  transit" 
perspective  as  well,  but  if  all  three  categorical  programs  were  available 
at  each  building,  transportation  time  would  not  be  a  problem. 

Rationing  at  the  local  level  is  not  limited  to  instructional  services. 
Related  services  also  ar»  rationed,  but  we  will  address  the  related 
services  issues  separately  in  a  later  section. 

To  this  point  we  have  treated  resources  as  if  they  were  limited  to 
fiscal  or  material  resources.    But,  of  course,  we  know  that  human  resources, 
the  professional  expertise  to  deliver  services,  must  also  be  considered. 
In  most  respects,  human  resources  are  more  essential  than  fiscal  ones. 
Naturally,  one  couldn't  purchase  human  expertise  without  money,  but  at 
the  very  root  of  the  service  delivery  mechanism  is  the  service  deliverer; 
and  the  quality  of  the  services  which  are  delivered  depends  on  this 
person.    We  will  discuss  this  Issue  at  length  in  a  subsequent  section, 
but  we  would  like  to  provide  a  few  Illustrations  cf  the  effects  of 
limited  human  expertise  on  the  rationing  of  services. 

Recall  the  former  regular  teacher  who  told  us  how  mildly  handicapped 
students  were  handled  in  regular  classrooms  prior  to  the  1970s— "Til 
get  to  him  tomorrow."   This  illustrates  what  happens  when  service  pro- 
viders do  not  have  the  know-how  to  serve  their  clients;  they  do  very 
little  for  them;  one  can  do  only  what  one  can  do.    Also  consider  the 
regular  teachers  1n  one  school  who  forced  the  principal  to  convert  the 
EMH  resource  room  into  a  self-contained  EMH  classroom  by  arguing  that 
they  couldn't  attend  to  their  nonhandi capped  students  adequately.  This 
latter  example  illustrates  another  Important  point  that  is  particularly 
relevant  to  the  Seaside  context:    expertise,  no  matter  how  refined,  can 
go  only  so  far.    Those  teachers  may  have  been  completely  competent  to 
maintain  one  or  even  two  EMH  students  in  their  classrooms  1f  their  other 
students  were  "typical."   But  1n  many  of  the  Seaside  schools  the  student 
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makeup  1s  far  from  typical.    We  have  seen  rooms  in  which  31  of  34  students 
are  also  served  1n  Title  I,  special  education,  eid/or  migrant  education 
programs.   Excessive  demands  in  the  classroom  may  cause  the  teacher  to 
start  rationing  his  or  her  services  much  sooner  than  his  or  her  level  of 
expertise  would  dictate,  just  as  Seaside  conditions  tend  to  cause  rationing 
to  start  sooner  and  to  be  more  pronounced. 

IEP  Process 

The  IEP  process  consumes  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  the 
Seaside  area.    It  has  been  the  primary  topic  in  staff  development  activi- 
ties since  1975.   Moreover,  the  time  devoted  to  it  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
in  the  schools  is  substantial.    Consistent  with  the  national  scene,  the 
IEP  and  its  development  has  of  late  become  "normalized."   This  does  not, 
however,  lessen  the  concern  G*er  the  value  of  the  process  when  compared 
to  the  energy  1t  consumes. 

Parent  input  1n  many  districts  remains  a  major  concern,  particularly 
in  the  poorer  counties.    Locating  parents  and  obtaining  their  consent 
continues  to  eat  up  staff  time.   Unlike  the  national  situation,  the 
generalization  that  parents  of  moderately  and  severely  handicapped 
students  take  more  interest  in  the  IEP  process  1s  not  necessarily  true 
1n  all  Seaside  districts.   What  does  hold  true,  however,  is  that  parents 
of  lower  socioeconomic  status  tend  to  be  less  involved.   And,  in  the 
poorer  counties  of  the  Seaside  region,  this  Includes  parents  whose 
children  are  more  severely  handicapped.    Estimates  across  various  LEAs 
of  the  number  of  parents  who  actually  attend  various  IEP  meetings  ranges 
from  10  to  50  percent,  with  participation  dropping  off  even  further  for 
parents  of  secondary  students. 

Reasons  for  lack  of  parental  involvement  range  from  lack  of  transpor- 
tation to  outright  fear  of  the  establishment.    What  is  perhaps  most 
disheartening  is  that  many  parents  are  unaware  of  their  rights.    This  1s 
not  surprising,  however,  when  one  considers  that  some  are  unable  to  read 
or  write  and  that  others  have  disabilities  as  pronounced  as  their  handi- 
capped children.    It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  many  parents 
would  rather  leave  decisions  about  their  child's  education  to  school 
personnel.    One  might  say  that  greater  measures  should  be  taken  to 
inform  parents  of  their  rights  and  the  needs  of  their  children,  but  when 
faced  with  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  parents  who  are  poor,  dis- 
advantaged, and/or  in  iterate,  one  has  few  options  to  do  so.   The  Title  I 
program  has  made  some  progress  in  this  regard,  but  the  chances  of  maVing 
any  real  Impact  appear  to  be  minimal. 

The  identification  process  for  certain  categories  of  exceptionality 
presents  unique  problems  in  the  Seaside  area.    The  identification  of  L0 
students  is  an  uncertain  game  at  best,  given  current  definitional  problems 
and  lack  of  appropriate  measures.    Of  greater  concern  in  the  Seaside 
area  and  the  rest  of  the  state,  however,  is  the  Identification  of  EMH 
students.    Here  again,  the  lack  of  appropriate  measures  of  aptitude  and 
adaptive  behavior  presents  problems  which  are  only  highlighted  by  the 
region's  racial  and  socioeconomic  characteristics.    Thus,  the  identifi- 
cation process  in  the  Seaside  region  suffers  from  common  measurement 
problems  as  well  as  some  that  are  unique  to  the  area. 
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In  considering  the  IEP  process,  one  must  eventually  assess  Its 
usefulness  to  teachers  1n  planning  for  and  meeting  students'  needs.  In 
this  regard,  the  Seaside  area  1s  not  much  different  from  what  is  generally 
known  about  the  rest  of  the  nation.   The  IEP  seems  to  have  become  a 
special  education  tool  rather  than  a  more  generalized  tool  for  program- 
ming.   The  IEP  1s  often  construed  as  a  lesson  plan  rather  than  a  more 
comprehensive  planning  device.   Many  regular  teachers  have  little  inpuc 
1n  Its  development  except  to  suggest  subject  area  content  that  they 
would  like  to  have  serve  as  the  basis  for  resource  room  tutoring.  Some 
resource  teachers  accept  such  suggestions  and  try  to  work  tutoring  Into 
the  child's  program.    More  aware  resource  teachers,  even  though  they 
will  tutor  a  child  1f  1t  means  keeping  the  regular  teacher  happy  and 
thus  keeping  the  child  in  the  regular  classroom,  are  concerned  that  many 
regular  teichers  think  the  resource  room  1s  meant  to  be  only  a  tutorial 
setting. 

An  advantage  that  a  few  Seaside  schools  have  over  the  other  schools 
1n  the  area  and  the  nation  1s  the  availability  of  an  objectives-based 
curriculum,  which  enhances  the  regular  and  special  teachers'  ability  to 
jointly  plan  for  the  Instructional  Integration  of  malnstreamed  students. 
Using  the  system,  two  teachers  can  quite  easily  Identify  appropriate 
Instructional  objectives  that  can  serve  as  the  basis  for  cooperation  in 
carrying  out  the  student's  program. 

The  physical  ucc^ant,  the  IEP,  1s  nearly  always  completed  by  the 
special  education  teacher.   The  Idea  of  regular  and  special  teachers 
working  together  to  create  a  program  for  a  child  seems  to  have  failed  in 
most  of  the  area  schools,  as  1t  has  1n  most  schools  nationwide. 

All  1s  not  lost,  however.  The  fact  that  more  people  are  involved 
in  the  entire  process  1s  certainly  an  Improvement  over  past  practices. 
Here  again,  the  system  1s  1n  place;  quality  1s  the  next  goal. 

Appropriate  Programs  in  the  Least  Restrictive  Environment 

Very  few  programs  for  handicapped  students  existed  1n  the  Seaside 
area  prior  to  1970.    EMH  and  L0  students  remained  1n  regular  classrooms 
until  eventually  they  dropped  or  were  "pushed"  out  of  school.  Some  were 
served  1n  Title  I  programs  and  got  by  quite  nicely  there.    Children  who 
would  be  considered  EH  by  todayTs  standards  not  by  as  best  they  could  at 
home  and  at  school.    The  ones  that  couldn't  cope  were  sent  to  the  state 
psychiatric  hospital.    TMH  students  either  stayed  at  home  or  were  sent 
to  Institutions.    Even  some  EMH  students  ended  up  1n  these  facilities. 

Severely  and  multiply  handicapped  children  rarely  made  1t  home  from 
the  hospital  and  some  didn't  make  1t  at  all.   Those  who  survived  were 
sent  to  Institutions;  physicians  laid  1t  on  the  line  with  parents. 
Children  who  had  vision  and  hearing  problems  did  what  they  could  in 
school;  many  of  their  problems  went  undetected.    Those  who  had  severe 
sensory  handicaps  went  to  state  operated  facilities  where  they  lived  and 
grew  up  with  "their  own  kind." 

When  categorical  funds  were  made  available  by  the  state  in  1970, 
special  education  programming  had  Its  real  start.    The  programs  that 
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developed  in  the  Seaside  area  between  1970  and  the  start  of  the  P.L. 
94*142  and  state  mandates  served  EMH,  TMH  and  L0  students.    Although  L0 
students  had  some  regular  classroom  contact,  EMH  students  attended 
self-contained  programs  in  regular  buildings.    Programs  for  TMH  students 
were  one  step  removed— housed  1n  facilities  apart  from  regular  public 
schools.    Children  who  had  more  severe  disabilities  were  not  affected  by 
these  programs.   Their  status  and  fate  remained  the  same. 

After  1975,  the  right  of  all  children  who  have  disabilities,  and 
those  with  special  abilities  in  this  state,  to  an  appropriate  education 
in  the  least  restrictive  environment  was  conferred.    Where  are  these 
children  today? 

In  the  Seaside  area,  only  a  handful  of  severely/multiply  handicapped 
youngsters  are  served  in  the  public  schools.    Those  that  have  can  be 
found  in  self-contained  TMH  or  multiply  handicapped  classrooms.  The 
others  are  placed  locally  in  community  facilities  or  in  state  Institutions 
outside  the  region. 

Students  with  mild  to  moderate  hearing  or  visual  disabilities 
attend  regular  classes,  although  now  some  special  education  teachers 
have  been  trained  in  summer  workshops  to  serve  as  resource  oersons  to 
these  children  and  their  regular  class  teachers.   There  are  very  few 
itinerant  teachers  for  hearing  Impaired  students  and  no  certified  teachers 
for  visually  Impaired  youngsters.    Districts  who  need  them  either  can't 
find  them  or  can't  afford  them.   Those  children  with  severe  sensory 
handicaps  have  remained  at  the  state  residential  facilities. 

For  students  with  severe  and  low  Incidence  handicaps,  the  Implemen- 
tation of  state  and  federal  special  education  mandates  in  the  Seaside 
area  has  msant  different  things.    Some  are  better  off  than  they  were, 
and  for  some  one  can  hardly  tell  the  difference.    Certainly,  the  type  of 
handicap  always  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  what  happens  to  a  young- 
ster.   But  what  one  tends  to  forget  1s  that  the  capacity  of  the  context 
to  support  the  Individual  can  mitigate  or  compound  the  actual  condition. 
In  many  of  the  Seaside  communities,  a  lack  of  fiscal  capacity  has  Influ- 
enced local  ability  to  support  children  who  have  needs  beyond  the  system's 
capability  to  provide  for  them. 

Nevertheless,  what  has  happened  to  these  children  has  been  impressive 
and  unprecedented  1n  local  history.    Children  have  returned  from  institu- 
tions to  live  at  home  and  attend  school  in  the  county.    Physicians  have 
more  options;  t:.ey  can  give  parents  more  hope  for  their  children's 
welfare. 


Although  a  few  districts  have  exemplary  TMH  programs,  most  TMH  and 
multiply  handicapped  students  are  placed  in  self-contained  classrooms  in 
or  on  the  grounds  of  public  school  buildings.    They  tend  to  be  Isolated 
physically  and  psychologically  in  most  districts  and  buildings.  Reasons 
for  this  physical  Isolation  are  most  often  related  to  Inadequate  facilities, 
which  result  in  these  programs  being  placed  in  buildings  that  are  separate 
from  the  main  building  or  1n  parts  of  the  building  not  ordinarily  occupied 
by  students.    In  addition,  because  space  1s  a  problem  in  most  LEAs, 
these  students  are  sometimes  housed  in  buildings  that  serve  aqe  groups 


other  than  their  own.   Moreover,  physical  isolation  most  often  fosters 
psychological  Isolation,  stigma  and  the  perpetuation  of  stereotypes. 

Children  who  were  Isolated  in  community  programs  or  housed  in  one 
school  building,  primarily  TMH  and  MH  students,  are  now  seen  1n  most 
schools.   And  although  the  local  fiscal  and  human  capacity  to  provide 
the  best  programs  for  these  students  1s  limited,  programs  do  exist. 
They  are  1n  place. 

Limited  resources  hit  particularly  hard  on  these  children.  Because 
resources  must  be  stretched  to  serve  all  children  with  exceptionalities, 
and  because  each  child  1s  entitled  to  at  least  something,  these  children 
more  often  get  less  than  they  need.    Most  TMH  children  are  from  very 
poor  homes.   The  lack  of  an  appropriate  environment  before  and  during 
their  school  career  mitigates  any  progress  that  they  can  achieve. 
Teachers  raise  their  students1  abilities  just  to  see  those  gains  lost 
over  the  summer  months  and  even  over  weekends  and  week  nights. 

Today  1n  the  Seaside  districts  nearly  all  LD  students  attend  regular 
classes  and  spend  part  of  their  day  1n  LO  or  noncategorical  resource 
rooms.   The  others  are  in  self-contained  LD  classrooms,  but  they  are  few 
in  number.    The  situation  1s  reversed  for  EMH  students.    Most  of  them 
are  placed  in  self-contained  special  classes  and  some  spend  their  school 
day  in  regular  rooms  and  go  to  EMH  or  noncategorical  resource  rooms  for 
part  of  the  time. 

Students  who  are  labeled  EH  appear  in  far  fewer  numbers  than  EMH  or 
LO  students.   Those  who  are  Identified  as  EH  have  the  same  options  as 
EMH  students:    self-contained  special  classes  or  regular  classes  with 
resource  room  services.    Because  of  their  relatively  low  Incidence  in 
the  Seaside  area,  few  districts  have  programs  for  EH  students.    So,  when 
an  EH  child  1s  Identified,  some  type  of  alternative  arrangement  has  to 
be  made.   Most  often  the  student  's  placed  in  a  noncategorical  resource 
room  or,  if  no  such  room  1s  available,  an  EMH  or  LO  resource  room  will 
be  made  Into  one. 

Identifying  children  as  LD,  EMH  or  EH  is  no  simple  matter  in  an 
area  in  which  so  many  children  have  needs.    The  national  confusion  over 
definitions  and  the  lack  of  appropriate  measures  is  compounded  in  the 
Seaside  area.    There  1s  very  little  certainty  about  whether  any  particular 
child  1s  mildly  handicapped  and  even  less  certainty  about  which  of  the 
three  labels  1s  most  appropriate.    Labels  become  meaningless. 

Whether  a  student  1s  labeled  and  served  as  EMH,  LD  or  EH  depends  on 
a  number  of  factors  which  are  Independent  of  the  child's  actual  condition. 
We  have  seen  young  children  suspected  of  being  EMH  who  are  called  LD 
until  there  can  be  more  certainty.   We  have  seen  a  reluctance  to  Identify 
any  child  as  EH;  labels  like  LD  and  even  EMH  are  preferable.   We  have 
seen  parents  request  that  their  children  be  called  EMH  rather  than  LD  so 
that  they  can  attend  an  EMH  program  staffed  with  a  teacher  the  parents 
prefer.    Again,  labels  become  meaningless,  and  so  does  the  match  between 
label  and  program  type. 
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Further,  whether  a  mildly  handicapped  child  receives  special  educa- 
tion services  depends  on  the  availability  of  special  education,  Title  I, 
and  migrant  programs  in  a  particular  school.   Given  the  resources  avail- 
able across  these  three  areas  and  the  limited  overall  resources  of  most 
districts,  the  best  use  is  made  of  the  total  set  of  resources  by  over- 
lapping the  three  areas.    A  mildly  handicapped  child  who  also  qualifies 
for  one  or  both  of  the  other  two  programs  is  as  likely  to  be  served  at 
least  partially  through  them  as  through  special  education  alone.  Resources 
from  the  three  programs  are  balanced  so  as  to  provide  the  most  children 
with  the  most  services. 

Moreover,  where  a  child  1s  placed  depends  on  a  number  of  factors 
other  than  on  what  one  might  assume  to  be  diagnostically  appropriate 
considerations.   There  is  a  clear  preference  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
administrators  to  place  a  child  as  close  to  home  as  possible,  regardless 
of  the  type  of  program  available.   And  while  one  might  say  that  such 
placements,  based  on  factors  other  than  matching  the  child's  label  with 
the  title  of  the  program,  are  Inappropriate,  we  also  have  seen  that  the 
type  of  program  is  much  less  important  than  the  quality  of  the  staff  who 
run  1t  or  the  climate  of  the  building  in  which  1t  1s  located. 

Although  many  districts  around  the  country  have  difficulty  identifying 
and  placing  mildly  handicapped  students,  the  Issue  In  the  Seaside  area 
is  particularly  pronounced.   The  needs  of  the  general  student  population 
are  so  great  that  the  distinction  between  mildly  handicapped  and  non- 
handicapped  children  becomes  blurred.    Distinguishing  among  mildly 
handicapped  students  for  purposes  of  program  placement  becomes  incon- 
sequential because  placement  will  ultimately  depend  on  what  1s  available 
locally.    If  the  child's  label  doesn't  fit  the  program  title,  the  label 
is  changed.    If  the  label  cannot  be  changed,  the  program  becomes  non- 
categorical  . 

Beyond  these  types  of  changes  within  special  education,  the  avail- 
ability of  Title  I  and  migrant  programs  makes  distinctions  among  children 
and  programs  even  more  difficult.   The  overlap  between  special  education 
and  Title  I  services  in  various  districts  is  so  great  and  so  fluid  that 
telling  the  two  apart  often  is  impossible.    If  there  is  room  in  Title  I 
and  none  1n  special  education,  a  mildly  handicapped  child  who  needs  help 
onl>  in  reading  may  never  be  labeled  as  handicapped  because  his  needs 
can  be  met  in  the  Title  I  resource  room.    In  another  district,  there  may 
be  room  in  the  LD  resource  room  but  none  in  the  Title  I  program.  A 
disadvantaged  child  may  be  labeled  LD  in  order  to  provide  her  with  the 
help  she  needs  in  reading. 

This  type  of  manipulation  is  necessary  and,  moreover,  it  is  commend- 
able.   It  is  to  tne  credit  of  the  teachers,  administrators,  and  coordina- 
tors who  keep  it  all  straight  that  the  greatest  number  of  children  get 
the  help  they  need. 

What  is  "appropriate"  and  "least  restrictive"  in  the  Seaside  area 
is  defined  locally  by  what  1s  available.   And  although  there  are  rarely 
enough  resources  available  to  make  every  placement  appropriate  and  least 
restrictive,  the  locals  nave  been  able  to  manipulate  what  resources  they 
do  have  to  establish  programs.   And  the  decision  as  to  which  of  these 
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programs  1s  most  appropriate  for  any  given  child  1s  determined  under  the 
principle  of  providing  as  much  as  possible  as  close  to  home  as  possible 
and  Independent  of  categorical  labels. 

LEA  Programs  for  Mildly  Handicapped  Students 

By  far,  the  largest  number  of  handicapped  students  fall  in  the 
three  mildly  handicapped  groups:    LD,  EMH  and  EH.    These  students  spend 
most  of  their  school  day  In  regular  classrooms  and  go  to  resource  rooms 
(categorical  or  noncategorical )  for  an  hour  or  so  each  day;  they  are 
mainstreamed.    Naturally,  the  resource  room  model  of  service  delivery 
requires  close  coordination  between  regular  and  special  teachers. 

The  primary  vehicle  for  arranging  this  coordination  is  the  IEP.  We 
have  seen,  however,  that  1n  most  cases  the  IEP  has  been  less  than  effec- 
tive in  meeting  this  expectation.    The  responsibility  for  IEP  development 
falls  mainly  on  the  special  education  teacher  with  minimal  input  from 
the  regular  teacner  after  the  development  stage.   Moreover,  1n  many 
schools  the  regular  teachers  do  not  understand  the  resource  model  and 
view  it  as  a  vehicle  for  tutoring.    Sadly,  many  resource  teachers  accept 
the  role  of  tutor,  believing  that  at  least  they  can  help  the  student 
survive  1n  the  regular  class  and  placa1;e  the  regular  teacher  to  the 
extent  of  allowing  the  student  to  remain.    What  is  even  more  disheartening 
is  that  some  resource  teachers  believe  that  their  job  is  to  tutor  students 
on  regular  classroom  content.    In  either  of  these  cases,  however,  the 
regular  teacher  operates  the  class  as  usual  and  does  not  accommodate  the 
mildly  handicapped  student. 

One  should  not  assume  that  the  description  above  characterizes  all 
regular-special  teacher  Interactions.    In  fact,  1n  many  schools  this  is 
not  the  case.   And  where  mainstreamlng  does  work  as  a  coordinated  program 
between  regular  and  special  education,  there  are  predictable  reasons  for 
it.   Before  we  discuss  those  reasons,  however,  let  us  look  at  some  of 
the  reasons  1t  doesn't  always  work. 

Many  resource  teachers  are  young,  recent  rm  aduates  of  area  teacher 
training  programs.    Regular  teachers,  who  tend  to  have  more  experience, 
are  reluctant  to  accept  them  as  full-fledged  resource  persons.  Their 
skepticism  stems  from  the  fact  that  certification  as  a  resource  teacher 
does  not  require  regular  classroom  teaching  experience.    Regular  teachers 
are  slow  to  accept  advice  on  how  to  handle  children  in  a  regular  class- 
room from  a  person  who  is  younger  than  they  and,  more  Importantly,  has 
"never  taught."   One  must  remember  that  many  regular  teachers  believe 
that  teaching  in  a  resource  room  1s  not  at  all  like  teaching  in  a  regular 
classroom.    In  fact,  some  resent  the  Idea  that  resource  teachers  have  a 
limited  number  of  students  in  the  room  at  any  given  time.    Both  their 
acceptance  of  the  resource  teacher  as  a  "teacher11  and  their  resentment 
of  them  seems  to  center  on  the  number  of  students  they  handle  simultan- 
eously.   It  1s  not  hard  to  imagine  resentment  or  a  lack  of  esteem  toward 
resource  teachers  on  the  part  of  regular  teachers  when  one  considers 
that  most  regular  teachers  believe  the  resource  teacher's  primary  job  is 
tutoring  students. 
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A  serious  concern  about  the  credibility  of  resource  teachers  is 
raised  by  some  black  regular  teachers  in  the  area.    They  feel  that  some 
of  the  white  resource  teachers  do  not  understand  or  are  afraid  of  the 
black  students  who  are  served  in  the  resource  room.    Saae  black  teachers 
report  that  they  have  come  to  this  conclusion  based  on  the  feedback  they 
receive  from  their  students. 

On  the  regular  teacher  side  of  regular-special  education  interactions, 
we  find  a  corps  of  regular  teachers  who  have  had  no  formal  preparation 
for  mains treaming.    Their  teacher  training  programs  did  not  include 
coursework  or  experiences  that  would  have  prepared  them  for  their  role 
in  special  education.    Some  graduated  prior  to  the  inception  of  P.L. 
94-142  and,  thus,  their  training  programs  were  not  geared  toward  its 
requirements.    What  1s  more  discouraging,  however,  1s  that  more  recent 
graduates  report  that  their  training  did  not  include  such  topics  or 
experiences  either. 

The  Seaside  schools  have  had  between  five  and  seven  years  of  exper- 
ience with  mainstreamlng.    No  one  should  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
teacher  reaction  to  the  arrangement  is  mixed.   What  is  surprising, 
however,  1s  that  the  mix  does  not  place  regular  and  special  educators 
completely  at  odds.    Rather,  some  of  each  are  in  favor  of  mainstreamlng 
and  some  of  each  would  stop  it  tomorrow  if  they  could  do  so.    And,  in 
fact,  some  have  stopped  mainstreamlng,  as  we  noted  earlier. 

Regular  teachers  who  oppose  mainstreamlng  feel  that  they  have  not 
been  adequately  prepared  for  it,  and  that  some  children  who  are  main- 
streamed  are  not  ready  for  it.    They  believe  that  there  is  an  overemphasis 
on  mainstreamlng  without  consideration  of  the  child's  needs  and  capabi- 
lities, nor  1s  there  adequate  consideration  of  the  regular  teacher's 
ability  to  maintain  the  child  in  the  regular  classroom  with  a  class  full 
of  nonhandicapped  students. 

Special  educators  who  come  down  against  mains treaming  say  that,  for 
some  children,  mainstreamlng  is  not  the  best  placement  option.  They 
feel  that  they  could  do  more  for  some  children  if  they  had  them  in  the 
resource  room  for  greater  periods  of  time  each  day.    Soma  even  report 
that  up  to  one-half  of  their  students  need  a  self-contained  program. 
These  same  teachers  point  to  a  lack  of  money  as  the  reason  for  not 
providing  self-contained  placements  for  these  students.    The  districts 
iimply  canrot  afford  to  operate  classrooms  for  12  children.    Of  course, 
one  has  to  wonder  if  resource  teachers  would  feel  that  less  malnstreaming 
should  be  done  if  more  regular  teachers  were  prepared  for  their  role  in 
integrating  these  students  into  regular  classrooms  and  if  the  coordina- 
tion and  communication  with  regular  teachers  were  more  meaningful. 

There  are,  however,  certain  conditions  or  procedures  that  foster 
greater  acceptance  of  mainstreamlng.    One  is  the  "block"  scheduling 
arrangement.    Regular  teachers  appreciate  this  type  of  scheduling  because 
1t  reduces  clock-watching  as  well  as  the  amount  of  material  the  handi- 
capped student  misses  while  out  of  the  room.    Perhaps  nhe  greatest 
advantage  of  block  scheduling,  however,  1s  a  reduction  in  stigma  associated 
with  leaving  the  room  for  special  help.   Another  arrangerr.ant  that  facili- 
tates mainstreamlng  is  the  availability  of  a  curriculum  guide  which 
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specifies  objectives  for  regular  classroom  Instruction.    The  >:/ailability 
of  this  device  1n  a  few  districts  facilitates  regular-speda"!  education 
planning  and  coordination  of  programs  for  mildly  handicapped  students. 

Finally,  departmentalized  or  ability  grouped  wading  instruction 
facilitates  ma inst reaming  in  some  districts  because  mildly  handicapped 
sttJents  receive  the  bulk  of  their  reading  Instruction  in  regular  class- 
rooms along  with  their  peers  who  have  similar  reading  abilities. 

One  must  realize,  however,  that  the  success  or  failure  of  mainstream- 
inq  depends  on  more  than  scheduling   curricular  materials,  or  grouping, 
althoub'i  t  ese  factors  do  help  footer  a  successful  exper  ^nce  and,  thus, 
more  positive  attitudes  toward  it.   What  we  have  come  to  oee  as  the  most 
consistent  predictor  of  successful  mainstreaming  practices  is  the  inter- 
action and  relationships  among  three  key  actors  at  the  building  ^evel : 
the  regular  teacher,  the  special  teacher  and  the  building  administrator. 

Building  Climate 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  the  buildings  1a  which  mainstream- 
ing  is  working  are  those  buildings  where  communication  and  cooperation 
are  pan  of  the  regular  routine.    The  key  actor  1n  setting  the  tone  for 
such  ar  environmer*  1s  the  building  administrator.   An  essential  .attribute 
1s  the  administrator's  support  for  the  special  education  program  and  the 
special  teacher.   No  small  amount  of  credit  for  the  education  :f  princi- 
pal %  of  course,  must  go  to  the  local  directors  of  special  education. 
It  is  at  the  building  level  that  we  see  their  hard  work  pay  dividends. 

In  these  buildings,  regular  teachers  have  input  into  the  IEP  in 
more  than  a  pro  forma  fashion.   The  IEP  document  becomes  a  tool  for 
communication  among  all  three  actors.    Regular  teacher  Input  into  the 
process  of  mainstreaming  extends  beyond  the  IEP  to  Include  matters  such 
as  scheduling  and  grading  practices.    Although  no  set  grading  procedure 
is  evident  from  building  to  building,  in  most  of  the  buildings  where 
mainstreaming  works  a  grading  policy  for  mildly  handicapped  students  has 
been  discussed,  agreed  upon,  and  established. 

Not  uhe  least  of  the  reasons  for  a  successful  mainstreaming  opera- 
tion *s  the  quality  and  character  of  the  special  education  teacher,  who 
must  be  perceived  as  competent  by  the  regular  teachers.    Moreover,  the 
mildly  handicapped  students  must  enjoy  the  resource  room  program  and 
want  to  go  to  it.    And  they  must  report  these  feelings  to  the  regular 
teacher. 

A  special  teacher  who  1s  perceived  as  competent  most  often  displays 
a  commitment  to  children  and  an  appreciation  for  and  an  understanding  of 
the  role  of  the  regular  clasfi<»cn  teacher.  The  special  teacher  in  these 
positive  settings  is  usually  considered  to  be  a  hard  worker  and  willing 
to  "go  the  extra  mile"  for  students  and  regular  teaches.  Not  the  least 
effective  attributes  of  the  ruccessful  resource  teacher  are  organization 
*nd  human  relations  skills,  which  go  a  long  way  in  Impressing  the  regular 
teachers  with  the  value  of  the  special  edt-ation  programs  and  in  winning 
.hem  over  to  attempt  to  accommodate  mildly  handicapped  students.  Of 
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course,  once  the  regular  teacher  makes  a  "good  faith"  effort  the  resource 
person  must  be  just  that— a  resource. 

Besides  being  all  tnese  things  to  all  these  people,  the  resource 
teacher  must  be  able  to  gauge  the  situation  so  as  not  to  threaten  the 
regular  teacher.   He  or  she  must  know  when  to  give  advice  or  offer 
assistance,  as  well  as  when  to  back  off  and  admit  mistake- 

The  most  Impressive  aspect  of  the  power  of  building  climate  1s  that 
1t  appears  to  overcome  all  odds.  One  1s  just  as  likely  to  find  success- 
ful ma1nstream1ng  programs  1n  the  poorest  of  districts  as  1n  the  wealth- 
iest. Building  climate  transcends  materials,  schedules*  student  popula- 
tion, and  facility.  In  fact,  the  most  positive  building  climate  we 
encountered  was  in  the  poorest  facility  serving  the  most  disadvantaged 
student  population  1n  the  poorest  county. 

Preservlce  and  Inservice  Teacher  Education 

Although  some  schools  of  education  have  attempted  to  alter  their 
teacher  training  curricula  to  Include  content  relevant  to  the  inte- 
gration of  mildly  handicapped  students  Into  regular  classroomsP  most 
have  not.   Those  which  have  made  the  attempt  have  not  been  very  success- 
ful.  Thb  same  rift  that  exists  1n  the  public  schools  between  regular 
and  special  educators  exists  on  college  campuses. 

Ma1nstream1ng,  least  restrictive  environment  education,  P.L.  94-142, 
Powel  1 —whatever  one  ca^s  1t— requires  that  regular  and  special  educators 
work  together.    It  1s  Immediately  apparent  1n  most  of  the  schools  of  the 
Seaside  area  that  teachers,  rejardless  of  type,  do  not  work  together. 
Teaching  1s  a  solitary  act  and  those  most  estranged  within  the  system 
are  regular  and  special  educators.   No  one  has  trained  them  to  or  even 
suggested  to  them  that  they  work  together.    Regular  and  special  educators 
have  not  been  prepared  for  their  now  roles  under  P.LTT4-142. 

Whereas  this  lack  of  preparation  1s  general  nationwide,  the  Seaside 
area  1s  particularly  affected  by  a  lack  of  qualified  personnel.   Most  of 
the  Seaside  teachers  are  graduates  of  or.e  of  five  nearby  and  predominantly 
blcck  teacher's  colleges.    In  fact,  most  are  recruited  from  a  college 
which  is  located  wlthii  the  Seaside  region.   And  as  of  this  year,  that 
college's  NCATE  accreditation  was  revoked. 

This  1s  not  to  say  that  all  Seaside  teachers  are  of  inferior  quality. 
Nor  are  we  say'ng  that  all  graduates  of  this  particular  school  are  poor 
teachers.    Rather,  we  are  saying  that  there  1s  general  agreement  1n  the 
area  that  many  teachers  have  been  Inadequately  prepared  and,  moreover, 
very  few  have  been  prepared  for  the  type  of  regular  and  special  education 
roles  that  are  required  to  carry  out  the  coordinated  programs  called  for 
by  P.L.  94-142. 

The  relatively  large  number  of  Inadequately  prepared  personnel  1s 
partially  responsible  for  less  than  adequate  programs  for  exceptional 
children.    Inadequately  prepared  regular  teachers  at  a  less  able  to  carry 
out  their  roles  1n  the  ma 1nst reaming  process.    Of  greater  concern, 
however,  are  Inadequately  prepared  special  educators  who  are  incompetent 
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to  deliver  on  their  end  of  the  ma1nstream1ng  arrangement.  This  failure 
1s,  of  course,  devastating  to  the  process  since  so  much  depends  on  the 
quality  and  character  of  the  special  education  teacher.    In  addition, 
some  Inadequately  prepared  self-contained  special  teachers  make  less 
than  thf  necessary  advances  with  their  students  and  fall  to  Impress 
regular  teachers  and  administrators,  which,  1n  the  long  run,  creates  a 
negative  perception  of  special  education  as  a  "dumping  ground." 

Whether  the  special  teacher  works  1n  a  resource  room  or  a  self- 
contained  class,  the  quality  of  that  teacher  helps  set  the  perception  of 
the  special  education  program  as  a  credible  operation  or  as  a  less-than- 
adequate  track  that  merely  serves  as  a  holding  ground  for  some  students. 

Of  course,  the  most  logical  solution  to  the  problem  of  Inadequately 
prepared  staff  1s  1nserv1ce  education.   And  whereas  this  vehicle  tradi- 
tionally has  been  Ineffective  1n  making  any  real  Impact  on  the  behaviors 
of  practicing  teachers,  the  situation  1n  the  Seaside  area  has  been  more 
promising.   The  credit  for  advances  1n  this  area  goes,  to  a  large  degree, 
to  the  REC.   The  REC  special  education  and  staff  development  personnel 
have  made  an  all-out  effort  to  Identify  district  needs  and  to  orchestrate 
training  programs  to  address  then.   Teachers  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  certified  on  the  job.   Others  .iave  attended  workshops  and  received 
Individual  consultation  to  upgrade  their  skills  1n  areas  related  to 
special  education  and/or  other  topics.   The  extent  cf  the  staff  develop- 
ment offerings  1s  facilitated  by  the  availability  of  REC  staff,  who 
either  conduct  the  training  themselves  or  arrange  to  have  outside  speakers 
do  1t.   The  REC's  role  prloir  to  this  school  year  has  oeen  primarily  LEA 
and  staff  development.    However,  as  we  know,  the  amount  of  effort  toward 
these  goals  has  had  to  be  limited  because  of  staff  reductions  and  monitor- 
ing activities.    Further,  this  year  was  the  last  1n  which  the  services 
of  the  REC's  staff  development  coordinator  will  be  available.    In  the 
future,  much  of  the  coordination  of  stiff  development  efforts  will  fall 
upon  the  REC's  special  education  unit,  which  will  reduce  further  the 
amount  of  direct  staff  development  time  that  can  be  provided.  Moreover, 
the  RTC,  which  directly  addressed  the  needs  of  regular  classroom  teachers 
Involved  1n  malnstreaming,  has  been  eliminated.   Thus,  at  a  critical 
point  when  some  advances  were  being  made  toward  staff  development,  the 
human  and  fiscal  resources  necessary  to  advance  the  undertaking  have 
been  lost. 

Related  Services 

Rarely  do  handlcappped  children  have  a  single  disability.    This  1s 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  moderately  and  severely  handicapped 
students,  who  most  often  require  an  array  of  related  services.    For  a 
number  of  reasons,  many  of  these  services  do  not  exist  or  do  not  exist 
in  great  enough  numbers  1n  the  Seaside  area.    Certain  related  services 
are  very  hard  to  come  by.   Occupational  and  physical  therapy  services 
are  extremely  limited  because  therapists  cannot  be  recruited  or  retained 
1n  the  area.    Speech  therapists  are  difficult  to  recruit  as  well,  although 
their  numbers  are  significantly  greater  than  OT's  and  PT's.    Even  so, 
speech/language  therapy  services  1n  the  poorer  counties  are  1nsuff1c1  yt 
to  meet  the  demand.    Psychological  services,  although  adequate  1n  the 
wealthier  districts,  are  less  than  sufficient  1n  the  poorer  counties 
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which  cannot  afford  to  hire  psychologists  and  must  contract  for  evalua- 
tions ano  other  psychological  services. 

Those  counties  that  must  rely  on  contracted  services  through  various 
social  services  agencies  are  again  at  t  disadvantage  because  of  limited 
social  service  resources.   Local  revenues  for  social  services  are  under 
the  same  control  as  education  revenues.    The  local  social  rervices 
budget  1s  set  by  the  coui-.y  commissioners  based  on  property  tax  levies. 
Soda1,  services  agencies  which  receive  limited  local  support  are  forced 
to  ration  their  services.   We  have  seen  that  In  some  counties  these 
agencies  are  open  for  business  only  two  days  each  week.    Thus,  the 
districts  which  depend  on  these  services  have  fillen  under  the  rationing 
contingencies  of  another  segment  of  state  and  local  government.  Social 
services  contingencies  thus  become  the  same  for  the  local  public  schools. 

The  reader  will  recall  that  the  Seaside  districts  receive  one  lump 
sum  of  special  education  add-on  dollars  based  upon  an  unweighted  headcount 
of  exceptional  children.   Those  dollars  are  to  be  used  to  provide  for 
any  and  all  Instructional  and  related  services  for  all  of  a  district's 
exceptional  children.   The  district  receives  the  same  amount  of  money 
for  ee«:h  student,  regardless  of  disability  and,  thus,  regardless  of  the 
type  and  amount  of  related  services  required.    Under  this  system,  the 
dollars  necessary  to  provide  related  services  are  simply  not  available. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  resources  to  provide  adequate  Instructional  programs 
are  limited.    Related  services  become  a  luxury  for  many  children. 

Several  coping  strategies  have  emerged  for  providing  related  services 
when  one  simply  does  not  have  the  money  to  purchase  t*iem.    Some  districts 
will  share  a  service  and,  thus,  cut  their  costs.    Although  services  may 
be  more  affordable,  this  strategy  actually  increases  the  absolute  cost 
of  the  service  because  the  service  provider  spends  more  time  1n  transit 
and  less  time  1n  direct  service.   Often,  the  result  is  thinly  spread 
services  and  a  vacant  position  for  the  next  school  year. 

A  second  approach  mlgnt  be  called  "give  everyone  a  little."  Here, 
everyone  gets  some,  but  no  one  gets  enough.    This  approach  is  easier  for 
the  administrator  who  must  make  the  decision  but  much  harder  on  the 
service  provider  who  knows  the  needs  of  the  children  are  not  being  met. 

The  f'nal  strategy  1s  easier  on  the  senice  provider  but  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  one  for  the  administrator  to  make.    This  rationing 
strategy  provides  adequate  related  services  for  some  children  and  very 
few,  1i"  any,  for  others.    In  effect,  Inadequate  state  ar.J  local  funding 
forces  LEAs  to  make  difficult  decisions  about  how  best  to  use  their 
available  resources  to  provide  related  services. 

Collaboration  Among  Individuals  and  Agencies 

Special  education  requires  collaboration  on  a  number  of  levels  to 
be  successful.    Ue  have  seen  examples  and  counterexamples  of  collabora- 
tion among  Individuals  and  agencies.    Most  central  to  our  story,  of 
course,  1s  the  collaborative  relationship  between  the  REC  and  the  Seaside 
LEAs,  which  have  been  discussed  throughout  the  case.    In  this  section  we 
look  at  collaboration  among  other  agencies  and  people  and  Identify 
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several  factors  which  may  be  viewed  as  either  facilitators  or  barriers 
to  successful  collaboration. 

Building-Level  Collaboration 

Collaboration  at  the  building  level  may  be  the  most  important 
consideration  in  providing  special  education,  for  it  is  here  that  "appro- 
priate program"  and  "least  restrictive  environment"  are  forged.  Appro- 
priate programs  1n  the  least  restrictive  environment  hinge  on  cooperation 
and  communication  among  the  principal,  the  regular  teacher  and  the 
special  teacher,  particularly  for  mildly  handicapped  students,  but  also 
for  moderately  handicapped  youngsters. 

We  have  seen  that  where  this  climate  of  collaboration  exists, 
mainstreaming  works;  where  it  doesn't  exist,  mainstreaming  is  rejected 
by  regular  and  special  teacher,  alike.    In  schools  where  mainstreaming 
doesn't  take  root,  what  grows  inite^d  is  a  dual -track  program  that  most 
likely  does  more  harm  than  good.    Regular  class  instruction  is  something 
separate  from  resource  room  instruction.   Regular  teachers  argue  that 
they  cannot  meet  the  child's  needs  1n  the  classroom;  special  teachers 
concur  and  wish  they  had  more  direct  Instructional  time  with  the  student. 
Most  often  the  resource  teacher,  in  the  name  of  mainstreaming,  oecomes  a 
high-priced  tutor. 

We  have  also  seen  that  certain  materials,  procedures,  and  human 
resources  facilitate  the  collaboration  process.    Block  scheduling,  banks 
of  instructional  objectives  and  ability  grouping  all  increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  successful  mainstreaming.   A  supportive  principal,  regular 
teachers  who  understand  their  roles  in  special  education,  and  competent, 
personable  special  educators  are  the  human  Ingredients.    To  the  degree 
that  these  resources  are  1n  place,  the  stage  1s  set  for  collaborative 
efforts  that  form  the  foundation  for  appropriate' programs  delivered  1n 
the  least  restrictive  environment. 

Intra-LEA  Collaboration 

The  combination  of  high  density  population  and  high  incidence  of 
exceptionality  that  characterizes  the  Seaside  LEAs  makes  it  possible  for 
virtually  every  school  building  to  operate  its  own  programs  for  EMH,  LD, 
and  EH  youngsters.    Noncategorical  resource  rooms  are  virtually  universal 
and  in  some  cases  even  self-contained  classes  are  found.    Thus,  the  only 
programs  run  on  a  district-wide  basis  are  those  for  TMH  and  multiply 
handicapped  students.    Here,  collaboration  simply  means  that  one  or  two 
buildings  receive  students  from  the  remaining  buildings.    The  receiving 
buildings  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  available  space.    Once  the  arrange- 
ments are  made,  little  more  in  the  way  of  communication  or  collaboration 
occurs. 

On  the  other  hand,  collaboration  at  the  district  level  between 
special  education,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Title  I  and  migrant  education, 
on  the  other,  is  impressive.    As  we  previously  noted,  these  relationships 
are  pervasive  and  fluid.    They  grew  out  of  necessity  and  are  based  on 
the  principle  of  meeting  the  needs  of  as  many  children  as  possible  by 
overlapping  services  and  resources.    And  whereas  most  Title  I  and  migrant 
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education  teachers  are  not  certified  special  educators,  the  three  types 
of  teachers  work  together  closely  to  coordinate  the>  efforts  and  inter- 
change their  expertise.   Linked  by  common  goals  for  children,  these 
special  teachers  tend  to  work  well  together  at  the  district  and  building 
level.    Again,  It  1s  people  who  make  the  difference. 

Inter-LEA  Collaboration 

There  1s  less  collaboration  between  and  among  Seaside  districts 
than  one  might  expect.    Only  five  of  the  fifteen  county  districts  colla- 
borate to  any  extent.    A  number  of  factors  exist  which  to  one  degree  or 
another  offer  some  assistance  to  understanding  the  situation. 

Referring  back  to  Figure  I,  the  map  of  the  Seaside  catchment  area, 
one  quickly  sees  that  water  banrfers  virtually  eliminate  cooperation 
among  the  western  and  eastern  counties.   There  1s  no  bridge.   A  second 
physical  barrier,  distance,  precludes  cooperative  programs  among  many  of 
the  other  districts.   The  disincentive  here,  as  we  know,  1s  student  time 
rather  than  the  cost  of  transportation  jper  se.   Thus,  the  only  collabora- 
tive arr?  cements,  the  autistic  program  and~the  Tr1-County  Career  Center, 
have  been  formed  among  adjacent  counties.   Again  referring  to  Figure  1, 
the  five  western  counties,  which  are  the  narrow  ones  whose  boundaries 
form  the  western  shore  of  the  waterway,  are  Involved  in  one  or  both  of 
these  cooperative  programs.   Their  size,  shape  and  proximity  make  such 
arrangements  more  feasible. 

But  there  1s  more  to  this  story  than  physical  characteristics. 
Here  again,  people  make  the  difference.    Three  of  the  five  superintendents 
have  a  very  close  working  relationship  with  one  another.   They  point  to 
this  closeness  as  the  reason  for  their  cooperative  programs.  Moreover, 
they  credit  the  REC's  technical  assistance  for  helping  to  establish  and 
maintain  these  relationships. 

A  second  factor  that  contributes  to  the  minimal  amount  of  Inter- 
district  collaboration  1s  the  area's  high  population  density.    In  most 
cases,  sufficient  numbers  of  children  are  available  within  a  county  to 
sustain  programs  within  district  boundaries.    We  have  seen  that  TMH 
programs  draw  students  from  the  entire  county,  but  1n  no  county  LEA  are 
TMH  children  transported  across  district  11n»s.    Also,  we  have  seen  that 
accommodations  are  made  for  low-Incidence  populations,  like  severely/ 
multiply  handicapped  youngsters,  1n  TMH  or  multiply  handicapped  programs. 
Here  again,  Inadequate  fiscal  capacity  and  travel  time  prevent  districts 
either  from  starting  a  separate  program  for  one  child  (or  a  very  small 
number  of  children)  or  from  sending  the  child  to  another  district. 

Another  barrier  acts  to  limit  the  amount  of  1nter-LEA  cooperation. 
Ordinarily,  an  Important  incentive  to  district  cooperation  1s  resource 
constraints.   Ironically,  limited  resources  1n  the  Seaside  region  actually 
act  *o  reduce  cooperation  1n  two  ways.   The  first  resource  barrier  might 
be  Cw.led  "the  pull-out  problem."   Here,  districts  are  reluctant  to  join 
in  a  cooperative  venture  for  fear  of  one  or  more  of  the  districts  pulling 
out  of  the  arrangement.   Pull-outs  occur  when,  for  example,  one  district 
no  longer  needs  the  program  because  Its  students  have  moved  or  otherwise 
are  no  longer  In  need  of  the  service.   The  consequences  are  additional 
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program  costs  for  the  districts  that  stick  1t  out,  if  any  of  them  do. 
The  most  serious  harm  comes  to  the  district  that  "sticks  its  neck  out" 
to  house  the  program.    Start-up  costs— facility,  teacher,  materials— are 
lost  1f  the  venture  falls  and  paid  back  over  a  longer  period  of  time  if 
the  program  manages  to  stay  afloat  with  fewer  participating  LEAs. 

A  second  resource  barrier  emerges  when  one  considers  the  disparity 
in  wealth  among  districts.    The  five  counties  that  collaborate  are  among 
the  wealthier  Seaside  counties.   There  1s  no  Incentive  for  them  to 
correrate  with  the  poorer  counties,  which  hav*  very  little  to  offer 
since  they  have  fewer  resources  and  more  needy  student  populations. 
Poor  counties  are  blocked  from  collaborating  among  themselves  by  a 
combination  of  resource  and  physical  barriers.   Although  these  counties 
would  most  likely  benefit  fiscally  from  some  types  of  cooperative  pro- 
grams, the  distances  across  and  among  them  are  prohibitive  in  terms  of 
time  in  transit.   Sharing  a  speech  therapist,  for  example,  1s  counter- 
productive since  road  time  eats  up  direct  service  time. 

LEA-Other  Agency  Collaboration 

The  final  and  perhaps  most  complex  level  of  collaboration  1s  reflected 
in  arrangements  between  the  LEAs  and  non-school  agencies.  Such  agencies 
include  teacher  training  institutions  and  social  service  agencies  such 
as  community  mental  health  (CMH)  and  the  OECs.    When  an  LEA  with  one  set 
of  operating  procedures  enters  Into  an  agreement  with  a  social  service 
agency  that  has  different  ways  of  operating,  negotiating  an  agreement 
that  1s  functional  for  each  participating  agency  becomes  difficult. 

Collaboration  among  Seaside  districts  and  community  agencies  is 
constrained  because  both  must  ration  available  and  shrinking  resources. 
Some  schools  are  forced  to  contract  for  psychological  services.  A 
social  service  agency  like  CMH,  also  rationing  resources,  becomes  the 
recipient  of  that  contract.    Yet,  CMH's  operating  procedures  include 
opening  their  office  for  only  two  days  a  week.    The  mismatch  between  the 
needs  of  the  two  participating  agencies  becomes  a  glaring  one.  The 
school  needs  the  psychological  evaluation  quickly  to  provide  appropriate 
services  and  to  meet  mandated  timelines.    CMH  needs  an  Inordinate  amount 
of  time  to  provide  the  evaluation  because  1t  operates  only  twc  days  each 
week.    Disparate  needs  and  aims  cause  the  collaborative  effort  to  become 
less  than  functional. 

Two  separate  arrangements  between  districts  and  area  teacher  train- 
ing programs  have  been  quite  functional.    One  LEA  arranged  to  have 
school  psychology  Irterns  conduct  psychological  evaluations  supervised 
by  a  certified  psychologist  who  ran  the  Intern  program.    The  LEA  wanted 
students  evaluated;  the  Intern  program  wanted  to  provide  its  students 
with  field-based  training  experiences.    Both  agencies  had  their  needs 
met;  the  arrangement  1s  functional  for  both  participants. 

Four  Seaside  LEAs  needed  to  provide  services  for  autistic  students. 
The  LEAs  could  not  provide  the  services,  either  Individually  or  collect- 
ively.   They  arranged  Instead  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  a  teacher 
training  Institution  to  serve  the  students  through  a  federally-funded 
demonstration  program  on  campus.   The  agreement  called  for  the  college 
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to  bear  the  cost  of  the  teacher  and  an  aide,  while  the  four  LEAs  shared 
the  cost  of  an  additional  aide.  All  parties  benefited;  the  arrangement 
1s  functional  and  healthy. 

11  ;  we  see  that  several  factors  Influence  the  degree  of  collabora- 
tion among  Individuals  and  agencies  In  the  Seaside  area.  Prominent 
among  these  are  the  "people  factor"  and  the  notion  of  mutual  benefits  or 
common  goals.    When  the  conditions  are  right  for  collaboration  to  occur- 
physlcal  parameters,  demographic  features,  appropriate  Incentives—the 
people  take  over,  for  even  when  agencies  collaborate,  It's  the  people 
who  make  1t  work. 


REC  Concept 

The  Seaside  REC,  a  decentralized  state  education  agency,  provides  a 
regional  link  between  local  districts  and  the  DPI  and  also  serves  a 
tecnnlcal  assistance  function.    The  REC  transmits  and  Interprets  DPI 
policy  but  has  no  formal  authority  over  the  area's  LEAs.    Districts  are 
free  to  choose  whether  or  not  they  avail  themselves  of  the  RECs  services. 

Perhaps  the  best  testimonial  to  the  Impact  of  the  REC  on  the  region 
1s  that  rarely  do  LEAs  forego  participation  1n  REC  services.    The  REC  1s 
viewed  locally  as  an  asset,  a  helper  and  friend,  a  voice  with  the  DPI. 
Among  the  seven  RECs,  the  Seaside  REC  1s  reputed  to  have  the  best  rela- 
tionships with  Its  LEAs.   This  no  doubt  stems  from  the  character  of  the 
people  who  are  the  REC  and  from  their  philosophy  regarding  their  role: 
"a  helping  hand  rather  than  a  heavy  hand." 

DPI  officials  are  happy  with  the  REC  concept.    Remember,  before  the 
RECs,  the  DPI  was  seen,  as  1t  1s  1n  most  states,  as  "this  nebulous 
place."   The  DPI  believes  that  LEAs  see  the  local  REC  as  their  center. 
They  feel  some  ownership  for  their  REC  and  thus  are  closer  to  the  DPI. 

No  doubt  the  reader  has  seen  the  many  advantages  of  the  REC  concept 
for  the  people  of  the  Seaside  area.    In  the  following  paragraphs  we 
would  like  to  summarize  the  most  Important  ones  and  to  identify  some  of 
the  issues  which  surround  them. 

The  REC  holds  the  pivotal  position  1n  the  implementation  of  educa- 
tion policy  1n  the  state.    It  transmits  and  Interprets  policy  to  the 
local  o   trlcts.    But  1n  addition,  the  REC  provides  the  technical  assis- 
tance necessary  to  turn  policy  Into  action.    How  useful  can  a  policy  be 
if  the  locals,  after  receiving  1t,  are  helpless  \o  comply?    In  transmittal, 
Interpretation,  and  ass1st?nce,  the  RECs  are  vital  to  the  policy  maker 
and  essential  to  the  policy  Implementor.    Ag*in,  they  are  more  than 
worth  their  cost. 
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But  the  most  Important  role  of  the  RECs  is  the  part  they  play  in 
policy  formulation.    On  one  level  the  directors  of  the  RECs  have  direct 
access  to  the  top  policy  makers  at  the  DPI  through  the  Superintendent's 
Executive  Council.   This  council  1s  an  Important  vehicle  for  transmitting 
policy  Information  from  the  region  back  to  the  DPI.    Further,  program 
area  coordinators  meet  regularly  with  their  respective  division  directors 
at  the  DPI.   At  these  sessions  the  statjs  of  current  policy  Implementation 
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1s  discussed  and  evaluated.    REC  coordinators  can  suggest  modifications 
to  their  division  directors.    Moreover,  division  directors  can  present 
projected  policy  to  the  coordinators  for  the.ir  reaction.  Coordinators, 
knowing  their  regions  intimately,  are  quick  to  po^nt  out  what  aspects  of 
the  proposed  policy  will  and  will  not  work.   They  know  how  their  LEAs 
will  react;  they  know  local  capacity.    So,  the  two-way  communication 
between  the  DPI  and  the  regions  has  evolved  into  a  mechanism  for  two-way 
policy  formulation.    And  although  the  central  DPI  ultimately  makes 
policy,  it  has  come  to  rely  heavily  on  its  regional  staff  for  guidance. 

The  most  visible  advantage  of  the  Seaside  REC  is  the  impact  it  has 
had  on  the  area  LEAs.    In  just  over  10  years,  it  has  managed  to  assist 
local  districts  to  develop  their  staff  and  their  programs.    This  result 
is  particularly  evident  in  the  area  of  special  education. 

As  we  discussed  earlier  in  this  section,  the  role  of  local  director 
of  programs  for  exceptional  children  has  been  a  key  factor  in  developing 
LEA  capacity  to  serve  handicapped  children.    Through  the  local  directors, 
the  REC  has  mounted  a  massive  campaign  to  develop  LEA  staff  and  programs 
to  better  fit  the  requirements  of  the  special  education  mandate.  Progress 
has  been  substantial;  programs  are  in  place. 

The  effort  necessary  to  advance  LEA  development  was  greater  than 
the  REC  special  education  unit  could  carry  out  alone.    Literally,  every 
program  area  within  the  REC  joined  in  to  help.    As  LEA  needs  were  identi- 
fied, the  various  REC  units  collaborated  with  the  special  education  area 
to  provide  the  necessary  training  or  to  bring  in  others  from  the  DPI  or 
elsewhere  who  could  provide  it. 

The  REC  also  helped  the  LEAs  to  establish  relationships  with  other 
agencies  for  related  services.    The  Seaside  LEAs,  like  most  districts 
nationwide,  had  very  little  experience  in  working  with  non-school  agencies. 
The  REC  made  initial  contacts  and  started  the  dialogue  necessary  to 
establish  and  sustain  collaborative  relationships.    The  fact  that  the 
REC  staff  were  personally  acquainted  with  social  services  personnel 
greatly  facilitated  these  interactions. 

The  REC  also  made  arrangements    ith  area  teacher  training  programs 
to  provide  course  work  locally  to  certify  Seaside  special  education 
teachers.    When  no  training  institution  cnuld  offer  a  certification 
program  in  the  gifted  and  talented  area,  the  REC  developed  the  course 
content  for  them  and  had  them  deliver  it  to  local  teachers.    The  tenacity 
of  the  REC  staff  in  finding  wa's  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  LEAs  has  been 
impressive. 

The  collaborative  spirit  of  the  REC  is  no  more  evident  than  in  the 
working  relationship  between  Title  I  and  special  education.    The  construc- 
tive overlap  between  special  education  and  Title  I  in  the  LEAs  stems 
from  the  efforts  of  the  REC  coordinators  in  these  two  areas.    W/ien  the 
legality  of  such  an  extensive  amount  of  overlap  was  questioned,  the 
Seaside  REC  coordinators  urged  their  respective  division  directors  to 
seek  approval  for  their  projected  mutual  activities.    And,  as  we  know, 
they  got  what  they  wanted.    The  "go  ahead"  was  quickly  translated  into 
action  in  the  wEAs. 
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Another  important  service  provided  by  the  REC  might  be  called 
technical  assistance  on  dollar  stretching  or  rationing.    Because  many 
Seaside  districts  have  fewer  dollars  than  are  necessary  to  serve  all 
children  adequately,  they  have  come  to  rely  heavily  on  the  REC  staff  to 
show  them  ways  to  stretch  their  resources,  ways  such  as  noncategorical 
resource  rooms,  English  teachers  as  quasi  speech  therapists,  and  over- 
lapping special  education  and  Title  I.    The  REC  realizes  that  since  the 
LEAs  cannot  afford  every  service  and  every  program  that  their  students 
might  require,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  work  within  budget  limits  to 
provide  as  much  as  possible  for  as  many  youngsters  as  possible. 

One  would  think  that  the  obvious  advantages  of  the  REC  concept 
would  make  its  position  within  the  state  education  system  secure,  valued 
by  all.    But  this  is  not  the  case.   The  question  of  whether  to  abolish 
the   oncept  comes  up  each  year  in  the  legislature.    So  far,  the  REC 
network  has  managed  to  survive  but  some  believe  that  it  will  last  only 
as  long  as  the  present  state  superintendent  remains  in  office.  Why 
anyone  would  oppose  the  concept  is  not  clear,  but  what  is  clear  is  that 
it  d^sn't  take  much  to  convince  a  legislator  to  speak  out  against  it. 
The  oanger,  of  course,  is  that  what  may  be  a  justifiable  complaint  may 
result  in  an  impassioned  movement  by  an  influential  legislator  who  is 
capable  of  turning  the  heads  of  his  or  her  fellow  legislators.    What  has 
been  built  can  be  lost  quite  easily. 

There  are  other  threats  besides  possible  dissolution  of  the  REC 
network.   Whereas  the  REC  staff  reductions  are  not  a  threat  to  the 
decentralized  concept,  they  are  a  threat  to  the  REC's  role.  Fewer 
special  education  staff  has  meant  less  special  education  technical 
assistance  and,  thus,  less  LEA  development.    Moreover,  the  added  task  of 
monitoring  has  reduced  further  the  REC's  ability  to  provide  assistance. 
Help  for  teachers  is  compromised  in  order  to  help  administrators,  who 
quite  understandably  take  advantage  of  having  their  monitor  in  their 
midst  to  make  sure  that  they  are  "stayi-g  legal." 

The  REC's  role  as  monitor  was  initially  perceived  as  a  threat  by 
REC  staff.    They  feared  that  their  assistance  would  be  rejected,  ,.iat 
the  LEAs  would  come  to  view  them  differently  and  that  10  years  of  gains 
would  be  lost.   We  know  that  these  things  have  not  happened  and  that  in 
fact  the  new  role  that  has  been  forqed— hel per  and_  monitor— has  been 
very  positively  accepted.    Nevertheless,  the  new  role  has  not  been 
without  its  share  of  problems. 

Helper  and  Monitor 

The  first  round  of  monitoring  conducted  by  central  DPI  staff  was 
not  a  positive  experience  for  the  seven  Seaside  LEAs  that  were  visted. 
The  review  was  superficial;  it  concentrated  on  whether  things  were 
present  or  absent  and  only  rarely  went  beyond  these  checklist  considera- 
tions.   The  atmosphere  was  one  of  uneasiness  at  best  and  of  fear  at 
worst.   The  locals  had  never  been  descended  upon  like  this  before  and, 
to  add  to  their  uneasiness,  they  knew  that  they  were  likely  to  be  found 
out  of  compliance  in  some  respects.    In  1979,  when  the  first  monitoring 
took  place,  they  simply  were  too  new  at  special  education  to  be  able  to 
comply  completely.   They  knew  how  f*r  they  had  come,  however,  and  they 
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felt  that  their  reasons  for  noncompliance  1n  some  areas  were  justifiable, 
1f  the  monitors  would  listen. 

Not  only  did  the  monitors  not  listen,  they  rarely  asked  questions 
or  spoke  to  anyone.   They  completed  their  checklists,  summarized  some  of 
the  noncompliance  Issues,  and  returned  to  the  DPI  to  complete  their 
reports.   Copies  were  sent  back  to  the  Seaside  LEAs,  who,  to  say  the 
least  were  stunned.   The  REC  staff  stood  by  helplessly  during  the  visits 
as  the  LEAs*  egos  were  deflated  and  their  worst  fears  were  realized. 
Their  frustration  quickly  turned  Into  anger. 

After  It  was  over,  the  LEAs  found  themselves  asking,  "What  now?" 
Problems  and  deficiencies  had  been  pointed  out,  but  no  guidance  was 
offered.    It  was  left  to  the  REC  to  pick  up.  the  pieces,  and  It  did. 

REC  special  education  staff  helped  the  LEAs  prepare  and  file  their 
compliance  plans.   The  REC's  role  from  that  point  on  was  to  help  the 
LEAs  respond  to  the  problems  and  correct  the  deficiencies. 

The  next  round  of  monitoring  was  quite  different.   The  actual  site 
visits  were  carried  out  1n  much  the  same  way  as  before,  but  they  were 
carried  out  by  the  REC  special  education  unit.    Things  went  much  better 
this  time  around.   The  REC  knew  the  people  and  programs  Intimately;  knew 
the  problems  and  knew  that  significant  progress  had  been  made.  The 
locals  were  open  to  the  monitors  under  the  new  arrangements;  there  was 
no  need  to  conceal  anything.    The  visits  turned  Into  problem  Identifica- 
tion and  problem  solving  sessions.   Suggestions  were  made  for  Improvement 
on  the  spot.   The  LEAs  did  not  lose  face  this  time;  their  accomplish- 
ments were  praised  1n  addition  to  their  problems  being  noted.   And,  of 
course,  the  best  part  was  that  the  monitor  remained  1n  the  area  to  help 
solve  problems  after  the  site  visit  was  completed. 

The  site  visit  as  carried  out  by  REC  1s  a  vast  Improvement  over  the 
former  version.    But  what  1s  more  significant  about  the  REC  monitoring 
procedure  1s  what  happens  before  and  during  LEA  decisions  about  special 
education  programming  and  exceptional  students.    REC  monitoring  between 
site  visits- -before  and  during  the  time  decisions  are  made     as  amounted 
to  a  system  of  "on-go1ng  monitoring." 

As  we  have  noted,  before  a  decision  regarding  special  education  Is 
made  by  the  LEAs,  alternatives  are  reviewed  with  the  REC  monitors. 
"Will  this  fly  or  not?"   Rather  than  the  decision  being  made  and  the 
child  and  district  living  with  1t  for  three  years  until  the  next  site 
visit,  courses  of  action  are  monitored  prior  to  Implementation.  The 
districts  are  more  certain  of  the  appropriateness  of  their  actions; 
children  and  parents  are  more  certain  to  receive  appropriate  services. 

In  most  cases,  the  REC  1s  there  during  the  decision  process  as 
well.    The  REC  coordinator  can  be  consulted  during  the  LEAs'  Adminis- 
trative Placement  Committee  meetings.   As  decisions  are  being  made,  she 
can  Influence  and  react  to  them.   Thus,  .ion1tor1ng  often  occurs  prior 
to  any  formal  action,  at  a  time  when  no  harm  has  been  done,  during  the 
decision  making  process. 
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Thus,  although  the  transfer  of  monitoring  responsibility  was  a 
cause  for  concern  for  the  REC,  1t  has  turned  out  to  be  a  vast  Improvement 
over  past  practices.   Literally  everyone  1n  the  Seaside  area  agrees. 
Moreover,  the  most  significant  Improvement  1s  what  the  new  system  means 
for  children  and  the  appropriateness  of  their  programs. 

As  we  have  noted,  however,  the  nev  system  1s  not  without  Its  problems. 
The  most  obvious  ones  have  been  discussed:   less  time  for  the  REC  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  LEAs,  less  time  for  the  REC  to  help  LEAs 
carry  out  their  compliance  plans.    But  these  problems  do  not  stem  from 
the  REC's  new  monitoring  role.    Rather  they  are  the  result  of  a  reduction 
In  staff  In  combination  with  the  new  role.    If  staff  had  remained  constant, 
or  better  yet,  1f  staff  had  been  Increased  when  the  monitoring  role  v.as 
shifted  to  the  REC,  these  problems  would  have  been  avoided.    In  fact,  If 
these  measures  would  have  been  taken,  the  new  system  would  be  an  Ideal 
arrangement,  at  least  from  the  perspective  of  the  REC  and  Its  LEAs. 
But,  as  we  know,  the  views  of  DPI  and  the  advocates  are  somewhat  at  odds 
with  the  locals'  views.   And  this  difference  1n  perception  1s  the  real 
Issue  here.    It  ^1es  at  the  center  of  the  controversy  over  whether  or 
not  the  REC  should  function  as  a  helper  and  a  monitor. 

Even  before  P.L.  94-142  and  the  REC's  monitoring  role,  DPI  division 
directors  began  to  raise  the  Issue  of  the  allegiance  of  RECs  to  their 
local  districts.   The  DPI's  position  has  been  that  the  source  of  all 
policy  rests  with  1t,  that  the  RECs  are  the  DPI,  and  that  1t  1s  their 
responsibility  to  support  the  DPI's  position  with  the  locals.  The 
concern  was  that  RECs  were  aligning  themselves  too  closely  with  their 
LEAs.   But  the  state  director  of  special  education  has  come  to  believe 
that  the  value  of  REC  monitoring  outweighs  any  concerns  he  might  have 
had  about  alignment  of  loyalltles.    He  oelleves  that  the  new  system  has 
worked  well  because  the  REC  staff  nave  been  able  to  act  successfully  as 
simultaneous  helpers  and  monitors  and  because  REC  staff  work  much  better 
with  local  superintendents  1n  moving  them  toward  compliance  than  the 
central  DPI  was  able  to  do.    The  P.L.  94-142  compliance  requirement  was 
the  Initial  Impetus,  but  the  sense  of  pride  that  has  developed  1n  the 
LEAs— their  des1i*e  to  receive  a  good  compliance  review— Is  now  the 
primary  dynamic. 

But,  even  though  the  DPI  has  come  to  see  the  value  of  REC  monitor- 
ing, advocacy  groups  have  not.    Their  position  Is  that,  because  the  RECs 
are  aligned  with  their  local  districts,  they  will  not  demand  as  much 
from  them  as  outside  monitors  would  demand.    And  here  Is  the  Issue.  It 
Is  an  Issue  that  any  advocate  most  likely  would  raise. 

Are  the  advocates  right?   W111  the  REC  expect  less  than  aosolute 
compliance  from  the  LEAs?   Of  course  1t  will.    Because,  like  the  good 
teacher,  the  REC  knows  Its  students:    the  LEAs.    It  knows  human  and 
fiscal  resources  that  are  available  to  combat  then;  it  knows  how  far  the 
LEAs  have  come  and  what  Is  left  to  be  done  on  the  way  to  absolute  com- 
pliance.  The  REC  takes  these  things  Into  consideration  when  1t  provides 
technical  assistance  and  when  1t  evaluates  performance.   Any  good  teacher 
would  do  nothing  less  than  this. 
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But  then  won't  the  LEAs  take  advantage  of  the  REC  and  lessen  their 
efforts  toward  compliance?   Of  course  they  won't.    Remember,  with  the 
help  of  the  REC,  these  are  the  people  who  have  turned  public  education 
around  1n  the  Seaside  are  1n  a  little  over  10  years.    These  are  the  same 
people  who  have  advanced  special  education  1n  unprecedented  fashion 
since  1975.    These  are  the  people  who  have  faced  Incredible  odds  to  make 
these  gains.   These  are  the  people  who  always  have  taken  responsibility 
for  the  children  of  the  Seaside  area  and  who  now  have  assumed  the  same 
responsibility  for  their  exceptional  children.   They  are  proud  of  their 
special  education  programs  and  they  want  them  to  be  as  good  as  they  can 
be.   They  realize  that  they  have  made  significant  gains  1n  getting 
programs  1n  place  and  that  they  have  a  big  job  ahead  of  them  to  Improve 
ouallty.    They  know  these  things,  and  so  does  the  REC.   Moreover,  the 
REC  has  been  Instrumental  1n  the  LEAs'  sense  of  ownership  for  exceptional 
children  programs  and  knows  that  this  responsibility  for  and  pride  1n 
their  programs  wf.l  be  the  driving  force  from  here  on  1n.  "Regulations 
and  compliance"  become  less  consequential  when  "responsibility  and 
pride"  take  their  places. 

Moreover,  the  old  type  of  monitoring  appears  to  have  outlived  Its 
utility.    It  served  Its  purpose  well  1n  the  Seaside  area;  P.L.  94-142, 
the  "big  gun,"  helped  get  programs  1n  place.   But  the  kind  of  monitoring 
that  was  associated  with  1t  did  only  that:   checked  to  see  1f  things 
were  1n  place.   A  new  approach  1s  needed  here  now,  one  that  advances 
quality,  one  that  can  show  the  way  and  help  the  LEAs  get  there.    But  the 
way  to  full  compliance  with  the  Intent  of  P.L.  94-142  1s  as  different 
for  each  Seaside  LEA  as  1t  1s  for  the  Seaside  area  compared  to  other 
parts  of  the  country.   The  new  approach  must  be  one  that  can  be  Individ- 
ualized 1n  each  of  the  Seaside  districts.    Each  one  has  its  own  history, 
conditions  and  current  status.    The  REC  must  be  able  to  consider  these 
factors  as  1t  helps  each  district  set  Its  goals  and  as  1t  helps  each 
district  strive  to  reach  them. 

"But  why  should  we  trust  the  REC  with  this  responsibility?"  one 
might  ask.   Because  the  REC  has  as  much  responsibility  and  pride  for 
"LEA  development"  as  the  districts  have  for  "special  education  develop- 
ment."  And  both  the  REC  and  the  LEAs  realize  that  the  next  goal  1s  to 
make  certain  that  every  Seaside  educator  and  parent  takes  "responsibility 
and  pride"  for  "child  development."   When  this  happens,  the  intent  of 
P.L.  94-142  will  have  been  realized. 


J™ 


WHAT  CAN  BE  LEARNED  FROM  THE  CASE? 


In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  attempted  to  give  the  reader  a 
"feel"  for  what  1t  1s  like  to  live  1n  the  Seaside  area,  to  provide  a 
vicarious  experience  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  local  participants. 
If  we  have  bee.i  successful  1n  providing  such  a  "thick  description, "  the 
reader  by  now  will  feel  quite  familiar  with- the  KEC,  Its  circumstances, 
and  Its  problems. 

It  1s  time  to  ask  the  question,  "So  what?"   What  can  one  make  of 
all  this?    Is  there  anything  to  be  learned?   There  are  of  course  many 
lessons—although  the  reader  should  be  careful  not  to  assume  that  these 
lessons  are  yeneral1zable  to  other  educational  service  agencies  indiscri- 
minately.   Indeed,  a  further  reason  for  providing  a  thick  description  1s 
to  make  1t  possible  to  reach  a  judgment  about  the  degree  of  similarity 
between  the  Seaside  REC  and  any  other  site  to  which  a  reader  might  <1sh 
to  transfer  the  findings.    If  there  1s  a  high  degree  of  similarity, 
transfer  mlgnt  be  appropriate— but  even  then  caution  will  be  the  best 
weapon  of  the  prudent. 

Early  1n  tha  narrative  we  highlighted  the  significant  events  1n  the 
development  of  tlie  Seaside  region— Its  people,  Its  schools  and  its 
special  education  programs.   This  history  led  us  eventually  to  see  what 
the  conditions  were  like  when  1n  1975  all  districts  were  expected  to 
respond  to  P.L.  94-142. 

While  some  counties  had  developed  adequate  programs,  many  districts 
at  that  time  had  just  begun  to  make  some  headway  against  the  extraordinary 
odds  which  had  been  passed  down  to  them.    Wealthier  counties  had  more 
local  resources  and  fewer  problems  to  overcome.    Poor  counties  had  less 
of  the  former  and  more  of  the  latter.    But  P.L.  94-142  came  down  1n  just 
the  same  form  for  all  of  the  Seaside  districts.    Any  reasonable  person 
could  have  predicted  the  results. 

The  districts  which  had  the  capacity  to  respond  began  to  do  so, 
although  not  without  their  share  of  problems  1n  Implementing  a  law  that 
required  so  many  new  things  of  them.    The  poorer  counties  were  nearly 
crushed  by  the  sheer  weight  of  the  law,  which  was  laid  on  top  of  the 
demands  created  by  their  local  conditions  and  history. 


And  so  we  learn 


LESSON  1:  LOCAL  CONDITIONS  AND  STATUS  PRIOR  TO  IMPLEMENTATION 
OF  P.L.  94-142  WILL  PREDICT  THE  RATE  OF  PROGRESS 
TOWARD  FULL  IMPLEMENTATION.    TO  EXPECT  THE  SAME 
DEGREE  OF  PROGRESS  FROM  ALL  DISTRICTS  IS  UNREASON- 
ABLE.   ONE  MUST  CONSIDER  WHERE  EACH  DISTRICT  STARTED 
FROM. 


Even  less  than  favorable  conditions  can  be  overcome  to  some  degree 
if  local  capacity  1s  Increased.    Along  with  the  mandate  to  serve  all 
exceptional  children  needs  to  come  the  resources  necessary  to  do  tha  job. 
And  although  extra  dollars  from  the  state  and  federal  government  did 
find  their  way  Into  the  Seaside  area,  their  numbers  have  been  fewer  than 
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necessary  to  adequately  meet  the  mandate.    Moreover,  the  formulas  that 
bring  general  and  special  education  dollars  to  the  area  fall  to  recognize 
the  local  situation.   The  formulas  are  blind  to  the  extra  costs  associated 
with  delivery  of  education  in  the  Seaside  area. 

The  special  education  funding  formula  is  insensitive  to  the  fact 
that  exceptional  children  have  different  needs  and  thus  require  different 
types  and  amounts  of  services.   Just  as  the  general  education  funding 
formula  treats  all  districts  in  the  state  as  1f  they  were  the  same,  thti 
special  education  f'nding  formula  treats  all  exceptional  children  as  if 
they  were  the  same. 

Ar.J  so  we  learn 

LESSON  2:  FUNDING  FORMULAS  FlR  GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
WILL  BE  ADEQUATE  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  DISTRICTS  TO  THE 
DEr^EE  THAT  THEY  RECOGNIZE  THAT  DISTRICTS  AND 
CHILDREN  HAVE  INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS  AND  CAPACITIES. 

And  when  capacity  to  respond  to  the  requirements  of  the  mandate  is 
less  than  what  1s  required,  service  providers  ration  their  services; 
they  stretch  dollars,  cut  corners.    What  else  can  they  do? 

What  we  have  seen  here  is  that,  because  of  extraordinary  unfavor- 
able coi11t1ons,  rationing  starts  sooner  and  beromes  more  pervasive. 
Not  only  have  the  schools  had  to  ration  their  services,  but  the  social 
service  agencies,  which  provide  much  of  the  related  services  in  the 
area,  had  been  rationing  their  services  for  qu.ce  some  time  as  well. 

And  so  we  learn 

LESSON  3:  WHEN  LOCAL  RESOURCES  AND  CAPACITY  ARE  INADEQUATE  TO 
MEET  THE  DEMANDS  OF  FULL  SERVICE  COMPLIANCE,  THE 
AVAILABLE  SERVICES  WILL  BE  RATIONED.    FOR  SOME 
CHILDREN  RATIONING  WILL  MEAN  THAT  THEY  WILL  RECEIVE 
FEWER  SERVICES  THAN  THEY  NEED. 

Wnen  services  are  rationed  a  child's  program  placement  is  determined 
primarily  by  what  is  available.    But  other  factors  also  play  a  part. 
3ecause  of  time  lost  in  transporting  students  to  distant  programs  that 
purportedly  are  the  best  placement  for  a  child's  disability,  parents  and 
administrators  have  opted  to  keep  children  as  close  to  home  as  possible 
and  to  altet'  local  programs  to  fit  the  situation.    This  may  involve 
changing  a  categorical  resource  room  to  *  noncategorical  one.    Or,  it 
may  involve  changing  the  child's  diagnostic  label  to  fit  what  is  avail- 
able. 

Further  manipulations  are  made  that  allow  handicapped  students  to 
receive  some  or  all  of  their  remedial  work  in  Title  I  programs.  Here 
again,  placements  depend  on  what  is  available  locally.    Some  handicapped 
children  may  never  be  called  handicapped.    Other  children  who  are  not 
handicapped  may  receive  services  as  if  tney  were. 
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And  so   s  learn 


LESSON  4:  LABELS  BECOME  MEANINGLESS  WHEN  LOCAL  CONDITIONS  AND 
CAPACITY  REQUIRE  THAT  SOME  CHILDREN  BE  SERVED  AS 
BEST  THEY  CAN  THROUGH  WHATEVER  SERVICES  ARE  AVAILABLE 
LOCALLY. 

» 

We  have  seen  also  that  the  type  of  program  in  which  a  child  is 
served  1s  much  less  Important  than  the  people  who  serve  the  child. 
Building  climate  outweighs  all  other  considerations,  particularly  for 
mildly  handicapped  children  who  are  served  in  both  regular  and  special 
classrooms. 

Moreover,  building  climate  can  overcome  virtually  all  of  the  unfavor 
able  conditions  that  one  would  associate  with  less  than  adequate  programs 
The  wealth  of  the  district,  the  wealth  of  the  people,  disadvantaged 
student  populations,  even  the  repair  of  the  building,  *J1  succumb  to  the 
power  of  a  positive  building  climate. 


And  so  we  learn 


LESSON  5:  WE  WOULD  BE  WISE  TO  INVEST  OUR  RESOURCES  IN  IMPROVING 
THE  CAPACITY  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL  TO  WORK  CO- 
OPERATIVELY WITH  .ONE  ANOTHER.    UHERE  THEY  CAN  WORK 
AS  A  TEAM  ON  BEHALF  OF  CHILDREN  THOSE  CHILDREN  WILL 
RECEIVE  THE  MOST  APPROPRIATE  PROGRAMS 1 ,  REGAROLESS 
OF  OTHER  CONDITIONS. 

The  REC  recognized  the  importance  of  quality  personnel  from  the 
start.    It  says  MstaffH  and  WLEAH  development  in  one  breath,    meir  goal 
-*n  the  Seaside  area  has  been  to  Increase  local  capacity  through  technical 
assistance.    But  beyond  the  role  the  REC  plays  in  helping  to  develop  the 
districts,  it  plays  perhaps  an  even  more  important  n>le  in  policy  formula 
tlon  in  the  stat*.    The  DPI  wisely  listens  to  the  RECs  when  it  wants  to 
institute  change. 

The  Seaside  REC  represents  the  locals  at  the  state  capitol.  It 
knows  what  the  local  system  can  bear;  it  knows  what  the  local  people 
will  tolerate.    The  REC  Influences  state  policy  lakers  in  designing 
policy  with  the  local  context  in  mind. 


And  so  we  learn 


LESSON  6:  A  DECENTRALIZED  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  CAN 
SERVE  VALUABLE  FUNCTIONS  IN  DEVELOPING  LOCAL  CAPA- 
CITY TO  RESPOND  TO  STATE  POLICY  AND  IN  DEVELOPING 
STATE  POLICY  TO  RESPOND  TO  LOCAL  CAPACITY. 


ERLC 


In  its  r,ew  role  as  monitor  of  the  snecial  education  mandate,  we 
have  seen  the  REC  demonstrate  yet  another  important  policy  function.  The 
Seaside  REC  has  shown  that  a  single  agency,  albeit  one  that  1s  ever 
sensitive  to  lor  1  capacity  and  deeds,  can  serve  as  both  helper  and 
monitor.   Work'  ,  through  local  directors  or  special  education,  the  REC 
has  nurtured  the  local  districts1  sense  of  accomplishment  and  facilitated 
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their  sense  of  ownership  for  their  special  programs  and  exceptional 
children.   The  REC  has  managed  to  replace  fear  and  resentment  with 
responsibility  and  pride. 

And  so  we  learn 

LESSON  7:  THE  NEED  FOR  HEAVY  REGULATION  AND  TRADITIONAL  COM- 
PLIANCE MONITORING  IS  MINIMIZED  TO  THE  DEGREE  THAT 
LOCAL  AGENCIES  TAKE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  AND  PR I  DC  IN 
THEIR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS. 

The  REC  and  tt»  Seaside  districts  are  the  first  to  admit  that  they 
have  some  way  to  go  before  their  special  education  services  could  be 
referred  to  as  quality  programs.    However,  they  take  a  great  deal  of 
pride  1n  the  ones  that  they  do  have  1n  place.    Getting  programs  in  place 
was  the  first  step;  they  are  ready  for  the  next  goal— developing  quality 
programs. 

The  potential  for  reaching  this  goal,  of  course,  1s  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  presence  of  the  REC.   As  their  helper  and  monitor,  the  REC  1s 
there  to  work  toward  quality  from  the  bottom  up.    Alternative  courses  of 
action  now  can  be  checked  by  the  RFC  before  one  1s  selected.   The  guess 
work  *-  gone.   Moreover,  the  LEAs  do  not  have  to  wait  until  they  are 
mon1tj,»d  to  find  out  whether  choices  they  made  three  years  ago  are 
"legal they  can  be  sure  from  day  one.    Not  only  does  this  reduce  the 
atmosphere  of  fear,  but  1t  reduces  the  chances  of  harming  children.  The 
LEAs  now  can  put  the  time  formerly  spent  1n  worrying  about  staying  legal 
to  better  use  1n  Improving  programs  and  services. 

And  so  we  learn 

LESSON  8:  ALTHOUGH  P.L.  94-142  REGULATIONS  SERVED  THEIR  PURPOSE 
WELL  IN  ESTABLISH INC  LOCAL  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS, 
EXTENDING  THE  QUALITY  OF  THOSE  PROGRAMS  WILL  REQUIRE 
AN  APPROACH  THAT  CAN  OFFER  A  HELPING  HAND  RATHER 
THAN  A  HEAVY  HAND. 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  AREA 


Demographics  and  Descriptors 

You  are  standing  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Cherry  Streets  in  the 
town  of  San  Carlos,  population  7SG00.    You  gaze  southward  at  the  cascading 
beauty  of  the  mountains.    Hundreds  of  miles  to  the  south,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains  is  the  state  capitol.    Turning  north,  or  east, 
you're  20  miles  away  from  the  adjoining  states.    To  the  west  lie  mere 
mountains,  more  ruggedness,  more  beauty,  and  more  isolation. 

It's  an  area  of  stark  contrasts:   arid  desert,  farmland;  wind-swept 
high  plains,  lowland  valleys;  grazing  land,  and  alpine  forests.  Its 
people  comprise  three  distinct  cuUures:    Native-American,  Mexican-American 
and  Anglo.    Area  industries  are  ranching,  mining,  farming,  lumber,  and 
recreation.    You  can  expect  to  find  fewer  trian  four  people  per  square 
mile  around  here. 

The  people  are  multi-cultural;  the  industries  are  in  economic 
trouble,  and  the  schools  struggle  to  provide  the  area  students  an  educa- 
tion which  some  believe  to  be  a  right,  yet  others,  a  privilege. 

They  call  this  5,500  square-mile  area  the  Northern  Slope:    an  area 
formed  by  botn  artificial  and  natural  boundaries.   Although  the  state 
holds  the  local  school  districts  responsible  for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped students,  it  also  provides  for  a  system  in  which  two  or  more 
school  districts  can  expand  and  Improve  their  educational  services  by 
creating  a  service  agency  to  assist  them.    The  Northern  Slope  5-  vice 
Agency  (NSSA)  assists  nine  area  school  districts  in  a  variety  ,  ways, 
and  eight  of  those  in  providing  special  education  services.    The  borders 
of  these  nine  districts,  located  1n  all  or  part  of  four  counties,  and 
the  borders  of  the  adjacent  states  all  comprise  the  artificial  bound- 
aries.   Its  natural  boundaries?   The  mountains  •  •  .  always  the  mountains. 

Figure  ^1  shows  the  Northern  Slope  area.    The  mountains  divide  the 
area  into  two  distinct  population  areas:    norJi  and  south.    Most  of  the 
two  minority  cultures  (about  15  percent  of  the  total  population)  reside 
in  the  east  end,  1n  or  near  San  Carlos,  the  largest  town  in  the  area. 
Most  of  the  Anglo  population  also  resides  in  the  San  Carlos  area.  Even 
fewer  people  live  in  the  south.    One  of  the  southwestern  towns  1s  Ore 
Mountain,  a  town  of  1,200  that  has  made  a  slow  but  successful  economic 
transition  from  the  now-plagued  mining  industry  to  tourism. 

A  Tour  Around  the  Area 

The  roads  rimming  the  perimeter  of  the  area  are  twisting,  two-lanes 
through  breath-taking  mountain  passes.    Unless  you  choose  to  travel 
north  or  further  east  through  immense  Indian  reservations  into  other 
states,  this  1s  about  all  the  car  traveling  you  can  do.    It's  hard  for 
the  visitor  to  imagine  that  the  only  links  to  the  more  populated  flatlands 
and  the  state  capitol  are  the  TV  news,  the  phone,  the  airplane,  and  the 
newspaper.    In  Margarita  (South  Central),  residents  receive  the  regional 
newspaper  36  hours  after  its  printing.    One  doesn't  drive  to  the  capitol, 
one  flies.    Indeed,  many  local  residents  have  never  been  there. 
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Eventually,  after  starting  at  San  Carlos  and  coming  full  circle, 
one  has  passed  through  each  of  the  nine  local  school  districts:  San 
Carlos  (the  largest),  Gr1s,  Posa,  Ore  Mountain,  El  C1d,  Mesa,  the  South 
Central  Side  (Verde  and  Margarita),  Canyon  County  (located  1n  the  town 
of  Lone  Creek)  and  Gil  pin  (the  smallest  district).    Between  these  towns 
are  many  farms  and  ranches,  as  well  as  old,  dying  mining  projects  and 
new  endeavors  Hke  the  dam  project.    However,  the  schools  generally  are 
the  largest  employers. 
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Figure  1.    Map  of  the  Northern  Slope  Area 
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The  Local  Education  Agencies 


With  the  exception  of  San  Carlos,  the  local  schools,  formally 
"Local  Education  Agencies, "  or  LEAs,  are  small.    Table  1  shows  each 
district's  organization,  total  membership,  and  student/tee cher  ratios. 

The  average  student/teacher  ratio  across  the  nine  LEA*  1s  about  14 

students  per  teacher.   The  smallest  LEA,  G1lp1n.  has  52  students  across 
kindergarten  through  eighth  grades.    Seventeen  local  students  go  to  high 
school  1n  the  neighboring  state.    By  happenstance,  G1lp1n  gets  more  in 
the  way  of  state  reimbursement  funds  than  1t  nas  to  spend  the  tuition 
charged  by  the  LEA  in  the  neighboring  state.    The  closest  LEA  in  the 
area,  Canyon  County,  charges  a  hefty  sum  more  in  tuition.    Thus  it  is 
much  cheaper  for  G1lp1n  to  make  this  out-of-state  placement. 

Three  of  the  districts  are  consolidated:    G1lp1n,  Canyon  County  and 
the  South  Central  End.    However,  each  of  these  was  consolidated  during 
the  late  1950s  1n  response  to  the  state's  School  Reorganization  Act. 

With  a  median  annual  per  capita  Income  for  the  entire  area  of 
$8,000,  tax  money  to  support  the  schools  1s  hard  to  come  by.    The  state 
1s  less  fiscally  supportive  than  most.    Federal  dollars  from  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act's  entitlement  nrograms  and  from  P.L.  94-142 
t The  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children's  Act)  provide  about  25 
percent  of  the  LEA's  fiscal  support  for  programs. 

Table  1.  also  shows  LEA  building  organizations.    Most  LEAs  maintain 
one  elementary,  one  junior  high,  and  one  senior  high  building.  Admini- 
strative personnel  are  scant.    Superintendents  1n  two  LEAs  serve  as 
building  principals.    Rosa's  superintendent  shares  administrative  responsi- 
bilities by  employing  one  of  his  teachers  1n  a  part-time,  assistant 
administrator  role,  termed  "head  teacher."   This  role  1s  described  in 
the  next  section.    San  Carlos  obviously  stands  alone  in  many  respects, 
including  Its  organization.    Its  2,866  students  are  spread  across  nine 
elementary  schools,  a  junior  high,  and  a  senior  high  school. 

All  of  the  LEAs  depend  upon  the  NSSA  for  serv1ces--mostly  assistance 
in  special  education.    Cortez  currently  provides  its  own  special  education 
programs,  although  1t  does  participate  1n  the  NSSA's  media,  library,  and 
instructional  resource  services. 
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Table  1 

Northern  Slope  Local  Education  Agency 
October.  1981  Demographics 


ORGANIZATION  STUDENT/TEACHER 
LEA  Level      #  of  Buildings  MEMBERSHIP  RAH? 


San  Carlos 

K 

1 

2866 

17.3 

1-6 

8 

7-9 

1 

10-12 

1 

Rosa 

K-6 

2 

543 

17.5 

7-12 

+\ 

4 

Canyon  Co. 

K-6 

1 

348 

14.2 

7-9 

1 

10-12 

1 

Gilpin1 

K-8 

1 

52 

10.6 

Gr-«s 

K-6 

1 

466 

17.4 

7-9 

■  1 

10-12 

1 

Mesa 

K-8 

2 

312 

13.5 

9-12 

i 
X 

Ore  Mountain 

K-12 

1 

175 

9  5 

South  Central 

K-6 

3 

654 

15.6 

End 

7-9 

1 

10-12 

1 

El  Cid 

K-8 

1 

401 

12.9 

9-12 

_1 

Total  s 

34 

5,817 

14.3 

Stuaents  attend  high  school  in  a  neighboring  LEA  of  an  adjoining  state. 
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An  Introduction  to  the  NSSA 


The  1965  Service  Agency  Act  permits,  but  does  not  require,  the 
establishment  of  "regional  educational  service  units  designed  to  provide 
supporting,  instructional,  administrative,  facility,  community,  or  any 
other  services  contracted  by  participating  members. "   Over  90  percent  of 
the  state's  181  LEAs  are  members  of  one  of  17  service  agencies.  The 
array  of  possible  services  an  agency  could  provide  and  percentages  of 
agencies  in  the' state  providing  them  are  listed  in  Table  2. 

The  NSSA  provides  10  of  the  14  services.    Created  1n  1966,  the  NSSA 
first  provided  library/media  and  cooperative  purchasing  services  for 
Canyon  County,  Rosa,  Gris,  ar-i  San  Carlos.    Expansion  to  the  current 
nine  LEAs  occurred  by  1970. 

With  the  advent  of  the  state's  Exceptional  Children's  Education  Act 
(ECEA)  in  1972,  the  NSSA  began  providing  special  education  support 
services.    In  1975,  P.L.  94-142  was  passed,  but  the  state's  ECEA  already 
had  a  headstart  on  the  provisions  called  for  in  the  federal  law.  For 
example,  in  1973  the  state  required  service  agencies  to  employ  a  director 
of  special  education  on  at  least  a  half-time  basis.    In  1976,  the  NSSA 
hired  the  current  special  education  director. 

The  NSSA's  professional  staff  consists  of  the  NSSA  Director,  the 
Director  of  Special  Education,  who  also  directs  the  Instructional  Resource 
Center;  two  psychologists,  one  serving  the  North  Side  and  one  the  South 
Side;  and  two  speech  therapists,  deployed  in  the  same  fashion  as  the 
psycho! ogi its. 

The  organization  and  deployment  of  these  personnel,  as  well  as 
their  administrative  re^tionships  with  the  LEAs  are  shown  in  Figure  2. 
Direct  services  to  handicapped  students  are  provided  and  supervised  by 
the  LEAs.    Although  the  psychologists  and  speech  therapists  work  for  the 
NSSA,  they  are  supervised  jointy  by  the  NSSA's  Director  of  Special 
Education  and  local  superintendents  and  principals.    Special  education 
teachers  are  hired  and  supervised  by  the  LEAs.    Media  and  instructional 
resources  are  provided  by  local  Instructional  Resource  Center  (IRC) 
personnel  with  support  from  the  NSSA's  audio-visual  technician  and 
clerks  (not  shown).    Other  services  are  provided  or  naintained  by  the 
NSSA  Director,  the  special  education  director  and  clerical  personnel. 
Specific  responsibilities  and  services  will  be  detailod  in  the  remaining 
sections  of  this  case  study,    ilext  we  look  at  the  organization  of  the 
NSSA,  and  its  local,  state  and  federal  relationships. 
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Table  2 

Possible  Services  and  Proportions  of 
Service  Agencies  Providing  those  Services 

 Service  Description  Percent  of  Agencies  Providing  Services 

1.  Special  Education  Services*  8Z% 

2.  Library  and  Media*  82% 

3.  Cooperative  Purchasing*  77% 

4.  Inservlce/Staff  'evelopment*  77% 

5.  Child  Find*  65% 

6.  Migrant  Education  53% 

7.  Instructional  Resource  Center*  jj% 

8.  Driver  Simulators*  47% 
S     Adult  Basic  Education*  41% 

10.  Title  I  41% 

11.  Title  IV-C  (Innovative  Programs)  41% 
*2.    Gifted/Talented  35% 

13.  G.E.D.  Testing*  2«< 

14.  Bilingual  Lducatlon*  12% 
*Provideti  By  NSSA 
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Figure  2.    NSSA  Organizational  Chart 
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, Olrect  Supervision 

Indirect  Supervision  and  Comnuni cation 


1  South  Side  «  Nesa,  Ore  Mountain,  and  South  Central 

2  North  Side  ■  Rosa,  Canyon  Co.,  Gilpin,  and  R-is 

3  Some  superintendents  also  function  as  principals 

4  The  Special  Education  Director  also  functions  as  the  IRC  Coordinator 
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NSSA  ORGANIZATION  AND  SERVICES 

The  Governance  Structure  of  Service  Agencies 

The  NSSA  exists  within  a  permissive,  context  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  State  Education  Agency  (SEA).    The  Service  Agency  Act  of  1965  was 
intended  to  be  an  organizational  tool  for  the  state's  rural  LEAs  Ij 
combat  geographic  barrier  such  as  distance  and  accessibility.  The 
state  1s  one  of  the  largest  1n  arei.,  yet  one  of  the  smallest  in  population 
1n  the  U.S.    The  state  sought  a  mechanism  that  would  help  LEAs  provide 
educational  services  equitably  while  maintaining  the  tradition  of  local 
autonomy.    Consistent  with  state  constitutional  stipulations  regarding 
complete  discretion  on  the  part  of  local  boards  in  the  prescription  of 
curricula,  the  1965  Act  guaranteed  LEAs  the  flexibility  and  autonomy  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  Individuals,  agencies,  or  other  suitable 
entitles  to  provide  educational  services.   Thus,  all  service  agencies 
exist  and  function  solely  at     e  discretion  of  the  participating  LEAs. 
Except  for  certain  state  and  federal  regulatory  requirements,  the  state 
does  Uttle  to  Impinge  upon  this  local  discretion.    Thus,  one  sees  the 
opportunity  for  significant  local  cowtrol  in  all  facets  of  a  service 
agency's  governance  structure,  beginning  with  the  provisions  for  creating 
such  an  agency. 

The  boards  of  education  of  two  or  more  school  districts  can  form  a 
service  agency.   When  local  boards  want  to  establish  an  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  cooperative  services,  and  they  have  so  certified  to 
the  state's  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  presidents  of  the  participating 
local  boards  may  call  a  meeting.    The  participating  boards  are  -equlred 
to  seek  from  the  commissioner  any  aid  and  assistance  that  may  be  required, 
so  that  a  proper  plan  of  organization  for  the  agency  is  established. 
Thus,  the  state  1s  given  a  mechanism  for  input  Into  the  formation  of 
service  agencies  since  the  commissioner  must  ratify  their  organizational 
plans. 

Participating  boards  also  decide  on  the  number  of  agency  board 
members ;  the  only  state  constraint  being  that  the  agency  board  may  have 
no  fewer  than  five  members.    LEA  representation  is  up  to  the  board 
uself.    The  NSSA  Board  Includes  one  board  member  from  each  of  the  nine 
participating  LEAs. 

At  Its  first  meeting,  the  members  of  the  board  elect  a  president, 
vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer.    Terms  of  office  ordinarily 
run  two  yea.  .    Service  agency  boards  operate  virtually  as  school  district 
boards.    Serv.ces  are  provided  when  two  or  more  districts  request  them. 

Membership 

Tno  agreement  to  establish  a  service  agency  may  be  amended  to  admit 
cue  ur  more  additional  school  districts,  community  and  technical  colleges, 
ov  state-supported  Institutions  of  higher  education  at  any  time  after 
its  Initial  formation.    To  become  a  member,  two  rcr  irements  must  be 
mat.    First,  the  governing  to?rd  of  the  agency  muse  certify  by  resolution 
a  desire  to  oe  admitted.   Second,  the  service  agency  must  also  agree  to 
such  admission  via  a  resolution  of  its 
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Service  agency  composition  can  change  over  time  as  districts  join 
and  withdraw.    Over  the  past  16  years,  the  Northern  Slope  Service  Agency 
grew  from  four  to  nine  districts,  lost  San  Carlos  fo^special  education, 
and  added  Casa  Grande  College  as  an  associate  member. 

The  state  permits  local  districts  to  create  or  join  service  agencies 
"whenever  feasible;"  1t  neither  requires  n  «■  discourages  withdrawal. 
With  a  two-month  notice  and  the  completion  of  or  release  from  Its  current 
contract  obligation,  a  participating  board  of  education  may  withdraw 
from  the  agency.    A  service  agency  may  be  dissolved  by  Its  members  when 
all  current  contract  obligations  have  been  discharged.    A  member  LEA  may 
choose  the  services  and  may  withdraw  from  any  particular  service  with  a 
90-day  notice.   This  discretion  makes  long-range  planning  difficult 
without  experience  and  cooperative  interactions  between  member  districts 
and  the  agency. 

An  advisory  board  which  1s  composed  of  LEA  superintendents  meets 
separately  and  makes  recommendations  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  NSSA  Board 
of  Directors.    Superintendents  and  NSSA  administrators  see  this  arrange- 
ment as  an  efficiency  measure. 

Northern  Slope  Operations 

NSSA  services,  shown  1n  Table  2,  are  agreed  upon  by  consensus  of 
all  nine  LEAs.   However,  LEAs  can  still  select  those  in  which  they 
participate.    Foi  any  given  service*  Including  special  education,  net 
all  LEAs  participate,  and  particular  patterns  of  local  participation  may 
vary  cn  a  yearly  basis. 

Tabled  displays  NSSA  services  and  the  LEA's  participation  in  them 
as  of  the  1931-82  academic  year.    It  can  be  seen  that  considerable 
variability  exists  with  regard  to  the  number  of  services  1n  which  each 
district  participates.    San  Carlos  provides  Its  own  special  education 
services;  however,  it  does  partlcipata  1n  the  NSSA's  library/media,  GEO 
and  the  Instructional  Resource  Center  (IRC)  services.    All  of  the  other 
LEAs  participate  1n  the  NSSA's  special  education  services. 

NSSA  Services 

The  NSSA  provides  special  education  support  services  that  are 
intended  to  buttress  those  direct  services  provided  by  the  LEAs.  The 
LEAs'  special  and  regular  teachers  and  aides  are  supported  by  the  NSSA's 
psychologists  and  speech- therapists.    Consistent  with  the  local  control 
bi'llt  Into  the  NSSA  and  other  service  agencies,  districts  hire,  supervise, 
arid  e/aluate  their  own  regular  and  special  education  teachers;  however, 
f'.ie  NSSA  provides  d*  action  and  advice  in  regard  to  hiring,  supervision 

and  evaluation.  Before  addressing  special  education  services,  we  describe 
the  NSSA  general  services. 


An  "Associate  Member"  participates  by  providing  courtesy  services,  such 
*s  library  access,  as  agreed  upon  by  all  participating  agencies.  It 
do*s  not  share  1n  the  fiscal  support  of  the  service  agency,  nor  1n  Its 
governance  and  revenues. 
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Table  3 

1981-82  LEA  Participation  in  Services 
Casa  Grande  Canyon 


Rosa 


San  Ore 
Gris   Gilpin   Carlos  Mountain 


Mesa 


South 
Cemral 


Service 

Special  Education 

Library/Media  & 
Resource  Center 

Cooperative  Purchasing 

Inservice/Staff  Development 

Driver  Simulator 

Adult  Basic  Education/ 
GED  Testing 

P.L.  94-142 
(VI-B:    Child  Find) 

ECEA  Entitlement  Programs- 

Title  VII:  Bilingual 
Education 

Other  Services- 
Group  Insurance 

Legislative  Liaison 

Recrui  tment/Appl icant 
Screening 

\  Smith  College  (30  minutes  from  the  area)  offers  certification  coursework  for  LEA  special  education  teachers. 
Casa  Grande  College  offers  library  access. 
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Media/Library  and  IRC.   The  media/library  and  Instructional  Resource 
Center  are  administered  by  the  director  of  special  education.    He  employs 
a  library  clerk  and  a  van  driver  to  maintain  records  and  make  weekly 
pick-ups  and  deliveries.    Mbrary  holdings  are  what  one  would  expect: 
books,  films,  fllmstrlps,  audio-  and  video-tapes,  and  the  like.  All 
nine  of  the  districts  participate  1n  these  services  and  are  satisfied 
with  these  services. 

I nserv Ice/Staff  Development.   Aside  from  the  certification  courses 
offered  at  Smith  State  College,  the  Inservice  education  activities  are 
arranged  annually  by  the  special  education  director  according  to  LEA 
requests.    Inservice  days  range  from  one  to  eight  depending  on  the  IE 
and  how  many  days  1t  wants  to  devote  to  inservice.    In  recent  yeurs,  one 
day  a  year  has  been  devoted  to  topics  related  to  P.L.  94-142  and  the 
education  of  handicapped  students. 

Cooperative  Purchasing.   Through  the  NSSA,  schools  can  bid  collec- 
tively for  educational  materials,  cafeteria  goods,  foodstuffs,  and 
custodial  supplies.   The  NSSA  director  handles  these  agreements  and 
transactions  and  the  NSSA  absorbs  the  administrative  costs  In  Its  core 
budget.   Some  local  administrators,  however,  will  at  times  decline 
cooperative  purchasing;  they  elect  Instead  to  arrange  the  purchase  of 
food  through  local  businesses  to  support  their  econmles,  and  to  avola 
occassional  storage  problems  when  shipments  arrive  at  Inconvenient 
times. 

Dri/er  Simulator.    The  NSSA  owns  a  driving  simulator  and  makes  it 
available  to  participating  LEAs  for  6  weeks  on  a  rota    g  basis. 

Adulc  Education/GED  Testing.   About  75  adults  attend  adult  educa- 
tion programs  at  several  Northern  Slope  high  schools  each  year.  The 
NSSA  administers  the  GEO  test  to  these  students. 

ESEA  Entitlement  Programs.    Although  other  service  agendas  offer 
Itinerant  Title  I  services,  the  Northern  Slope  LEAs  each  quality  and 
maintain  at  least  one  Title  I  teacher.    NSSA  special  education  support 
staff  Informally  support  Title  I  teachers  employed  by  individual  LEAs. 

The  NSSA  also  has  assisted  districts  with  grant  writing  services 
for  Title  IV-C  (Innovation).    However,  IV-C  monies  are  no  longer  available 
Some  districts  had  been  successful  1n  obtaining  these  funds. 

Only  one  of  the  districts,  G1lp1n,  qualifies  for  bilingual  education 
funds  under  Title  VII  and  as  such  employs  a  qualified  bilingual  teacher. 
Other  LEAs  either  go  without  or  hire  a  Spanlsh-spaa^inc  renerai  education 
teacher.    The  NSSA  assists  1n  clerical  management  of  federal  funding, 
but  has  no  role  in  program  Implementation. 

Personnel  Roles  and  Responsibilities 

We've  already  Introduced  the  general  organi rational  nature  of  the 
NSSA  and  Its  relationship  to  the  LEAs  comprlslna  it.    Personnel  arrange- 
ments similarly  reflect  cooperative  linkages  between  the  LEAs  and  the 
NSSA.   NSSA  personnel  involved  in  these  linkages  are:    the  NSSA  Director, 
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the  NSSA  Special  Educat1on/IRC  Director,  and  NSbA  support  staff.  Figure 
2  shows  the  lines  of  responsibilities  among  these  personnel  ro^es. 

The  NSSA  Director.   The  NSSA  Director  1s  principally  accountable  to 
the  NSSA  Board  but  Interacts  most  often  with  the  advisory  board.  The 
advisory  board  conducts  virtually  all  specific  planning  activities  and 
then  presents  those  plans  to  the  NSSA  Board  for  formal  action.    It  is 
important  for  the  NSSA  Director  to  work  well  with  superintendents  '*<ho 
comprise  the  advisory  board.    His  low-keyed  approach  and  personal  regard 
for  superintendents  allow  him  to  be  effective  In  the  midst  of  a  client- 
controlled  and  thus  fluid  service  organization  arrangement.   Most  of  the 
local  administrators  look  to  him  for  their  personal  "staff  development." 
Innumerable  informal  conversations  as  well  as  the  monthly  advisory  board 
meetings  during  the  school  year  have  enabled  local  superintendents  and 
the  director  to  form  effective  working  relationships  with  one  another. 

At  the  advisory  board  meetings,  superintendents  share  their  problems 
with  the  Erector  who,  as  one  administrator  put  it  "never  says  no." 
They  rely  on  him  to  improve  their  schools1  operation.    His  philosophy: 
if  you  see  even  a  potential  problem,  "don't  run  and  hide  from  it;  find 
out  what  it  1s  and  do  something  about  It." 

Special  Education  Director.    The  special  education  director  devotes 
most  of  his  time  to  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  Exceptional  Children's 
Educational  Act.   The  regulations  make  him  responsible  for  "the  development, 
implementation,  maintenance,  monitoring,  and  evaluation  of  the  programs 
and  services  required  or  permitted  by  the  (Act)."   The  special  education 
director  helps  the  LEAs  administratively  through  record-keeping,  assis- 
tance 1n  compliance  with  state  and  federal  regulations,  and  program 
support  services.    He  attends  most  staffings  for  students,  maintains 
referral  and  program  data,  and  consults  with  local  superintendents  and 
principals  regarding  local  programming  and  personnel.    The  '  perinten- 
dents  count  on  him  to  oversee,  but  not  direct  their  special  education 
programs. 

Originally  from  the  area,  the  director's  most  effective  tool  is 
what  one  might  call  a  "sixth  sense"  as  to  the  middle  ground  between  a 
district's  discretionary  power  a*iu  the  needs  of  Its  handicapped  students. 
His  rule  of  thumb  is  to  "get  „he  job  done"  1n  a  way  that's  "best  for  the 
student,  and  best  for  the  staff." 

NSSA  Support  Staff.    Support  services  are  delivered  by  two  teams  of 
support  staff  consisting  of  the  North  and  South  Side  psychologists  and 
speech  therapists.    They  are  Itinerants  who  visit  each  LEA  once  a  week- 
In  a  sense,  they  work  for  two  bosses:    the  LEI  superintendents  and  tne 
NSSA  Special  Education  Director.   They  are  paid  by  the  NSSA  through 
state  reimbursement  funds  and,  since  the  NSSA  is  operated  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  LEAs,  these  support  personnel  are  responsible-  to  the  district 
they  work  1n  on  any  given  day.    For  the  most  part,  this  works  well, 
although  not  without  occassional  disagreements  related  to  disproportionate 
service  needs  across  LEAs. 

Although  the  special  education  director  is  effective  at  mediating 
such  disputes,  often  before  they  happen,  a  few  do  turn  into  problems. 
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For  example,  since  an  LEA  "shares"  the  costs  of  the  speech  therapist's 
services,  it  carefully  watches  Its  share  of  those  services.  Because 
districts  pay  for  support  services  on  an  equal  shares  basis,  because 
case  loads  will  very  across  districts,  and  because  service  providers  try 
to  allot  their  time  across  LEAs  on  the  basis  of  case  load  rather  Chan 
equal  shares  per  district,  an  LEA's  cost  for  services  at  times  is  dis- 
proportionate to  the  number  of  students  receiving  those  services. 
Mediation  and  resolution  of  such  discrepancies  are  primary  alms  of  the 
NSSA.    Thus,  personnel  providing  support  services  must  also  approximate 
this  middle  ground  between  the  needs  of  the  students  and  thosi  of  the 
LEAs. 

Uhether  or  not  a  particular  student  receives  the  amount  of  services 
called  for  by  the  nature  of  the  disability  depends  on:    the  amount  of 
latitude  an  LEA  will  permit  1n  disproportionate  sharing  of  services  and 
cos,*,  the  capabilities  of  the  NSSA  and  special  education  directors  to 
mediate  and  resolve  these  problems  proactively,  and  the  Interpersonal 
effectiveness  of  all  NSSA  personnel  who  find  themselves  in  this  predicament. 

Funding 

Table  4  shows  the  NSSA's  major  budget  lines,  and  their  relationship 
to  the  totaT  budget  of  $618,000* 

Table  4 

NSSA  Budget  Items 

Descriptors  Proportion  of  Total 

Board  expenses,  director's  25% 
salary,  audit  expenses 

Operation,  mr  ntenance,  212 
purchase,  repair 

Leasing,  supplies,  maintenance  6% 

Special  education  support  personnel  43% 
and  Director's  salaries,  operations, 
travel,  administration 

Services  such  as  recruitment/applicant  screening,  legislative 
liaison,  inservice/staff  development,  and  adult  basic  education  are 
embedded  within  the  Core  Adminl strati  or    >  Support  Services  lines. 
Services  related  to  the  ESEA  Entitlement,  programs,  essentially  admini- 
strative, also  are  embedded  within  these  line  Items. 

The  methods  involved  in  the  NSSA's  generation  and  distribution  of 
revenues  are  relatively  simple.   Aside  from  P.L.  94-142  monies,  competitive 


Service  Category 
Core  Administration 

Library /Media 

Driver  Simulator 
Support  Services 
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federal  grants,  and  an  annual  flat  grant  from  the  state  of  $10,000 
(earmarked  for  core  administration  only),  the  NSSA  depends  solely  on  a 
base  contribution  and  prorata  service  fees  charged  to  each  district. 

The  NSSA  Board  sets  these  base  and  prorata  shares—In  this  Instance, 
35  percent/65  percent.   As  such,  eich  of  the  nine  LEAs  pays  equally  for 
35  percent  of  the  total  service  costs— Including  those  related  to  special 
education.   The  remaining  65  percent  1s  prorated  on  the  basis  of  total 
enrollment  per  LEA.    A  district's  enrollment  1s  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  the  highest  of  four  average  dally  attendance  (ADA)  figures:    (a)  the 
ADA  for  October  of  the  current  budget  year,  (b)  the  AOA  for  the  year 
preceding  the  budget  year,  (c)  the  ADA  two  years  preceding  the  budget 
year,  or  (d)  the  average  of  the  ADA  across  the  three  years  preceding  the 
budget  year. 

The  NSSA  must  expend  all  contributions  as  budgeted  for  each  academic 
year.    LEAs  have  until  90  days  before  the  NSSA's  July  submission  of  the 
budget  to  the  state  to  confirm  or  pull  out  of  service  agreements. 


LEA  Revenues 


The  197^  School  Finance  Act  authorizes  each  LEA  to  spend  up  to  an 
annual  Authorized  Revenue  Base  (ARB).   This  1s  the  amount  per  pupil  that 
an  LEA  is  authorized  by  the  state  to  spend  1f  they  recent  state  aid. 
Of  course,  wealthier  districts  usually  can  raise  funds  in  excess  of 
their  ARBs  just  by  levies  on  local  property  taxes.    Poorer  LEAs  cannot 
realize  a  local  contribution  of  such  magnitude.    For  the  1981-1982  year, 
the  statewide  average  was  approximately  $2,iJ0.    ARBs  of  the  Northern 
Slope  LEAs  were  of  comparable  levels. 

Each  district  submits  to  its  county  commission  the  amount  of  revenue 
needed  to  operate  the  school;  for  the  next  year.    In  the  Northern  Slope, 
this  involves  separate  decisions  on  the  part  of  four  counties.  The 
respective  county  commissions  specify  levies  against  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  taxable  property  within  each  district's  boundaries.    The  district's 
"wealth"  1s  then  computed  by  dividing  Its  assessed  valuation  by  its 
enrollment. 

Enter  the  state's  "Equalization  Aid."   State  aid  1s  determined 
according  to  an  LEA's  "wealth"  as  defined  above.   The  state  pays  the 
difference  between  monies  generated  by  the  revenues  and  the  ARB.  In 
general,  poorer  LEAs  receive  more  aid  than  the  wealthy  districts.  The 
wealthy  LEAs  in  the  state  may  generate  revenues  from  taxes  that  exceed 
the  ARB.   These  districts  usually  earmark  the  difference  for  capital 
investments:    buildings,  br-es,  etc.   Poor  districts,  however,  apply  for 
Equalization  Aid  which  essentially  computes  to  the  difference  between 
their  tax  revenues  and  the  ARB.    They  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  tax 
revenue  surpluses  that  can  be  applied  to  long-term  capital  improvements. 
Those  contending  that  education  1s  a  fundamental  rignt  believe  that  this 


(a)  wit 

(b)  in 


To  qualify,  the  state  requires  service  agencies  to  serve  school  districts 
ith  a  combined  total  enrollment  of  no  fewer  than  4,000  students, 
two  or  more  counties,  and  (c)  with  a  combined  total  valuation  for 
assessment  of  not  less  than  60  million  dollars  or  school  districts  with 
a  combined  total  are  of  not  less  than  4,000  square  miles. 
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equalization  method  1s  unfair  since  the  amount  of  reimbursement  to  poor 
districts  does  not  coincide  with  their  fiscal  needs  were  they  to  provide 
students  with  curricula  and  programming  comuensurate  with  wealthy  districts. 

Tne  dilemma  1s  well  Illustrated  in  one  of  the  LEAs  where  a  uranium 
mine  closed  1n  1980  leaving  nearly  75  percent  of  the  working  population 
jobless.    The  district  saw  an  enrollment  decline  of  200  percent  over  a 
two-year  period.    Thus,  the  LEA's  student  enrollment  and  total  revenues 
based  on  the  ARS  began  to  decline.    Some  of  the  remaining  residents 
still  have  not  found  jobs.   The  effects  of  this  situation  render  the  LEA 
"poor,"  not  only  1n  regard  to  what  1t  can  spend  for  current  neeas,  but  , 
also  1n  regard  to  its  advance  planning  and  economic  outlook  1n  the 
future. 

Special  Education  Funding 

To  this  point,  we  have  discussed  the  general  education  funding,  and 
the  determination  of  local  contributions  to  NSSA  operations.    We  turn 
now  to  the  consideration  of  state  and  federal  regulatory  requirements 
for  the  delivery  of  special  education  to  handicapped  students  (a  local 
responsibility)  and  state  and  federal-  fiscal  reimbursements  for  those 
services. 

The  NSSA  rcle  1n  special  education  1s  to  assist  Its  participants  1n 
providing  special  education  with  quality  and  fiscal  efficiency.    Keep  1n 
mind  that  responsibilities  related  to  special  education  rest  with  the 
LEAs.    The  state's  1974  Exceptional  Children's  Education  Act  (ECEA) 
requires  service  agencies  to  qualify  as  "Administrative  Units"  1n  order 
to  be  eligible  for  state  (ECEA)  or  federal  (P.L.  94-142)  reimbursement 
funds.    Criteria  for  qualification  are: 

1.  Enrollment  of  4,000  pupils  1n  average  dally  membership,  or  400 
handicapped  children  1n  special  education  programs. 

2.  Boundaries  encompassing  a  geographic  area  of  manageable  size 
considering  the  location  of  the  population,  topographical 
hazards,  distance,  weather,  and  transportation  conditions. 

3.  Employment  of  a  qualified  director  of  special  education, 
employed  no  less  than  half-time  in  this  capacity. 

4.  Provision  of  administrative  support  for  special  education 
programs  which  will  allow  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the 
state  department. 

5.  Development  and  Implementation  of  a  state-approved  comprehen- 
sive plan.    Since  none  of  the  LEAs  participating  1n  special 
education  services  qualifies  alone  for  reimbursement  from  P.L. 
94-142  monies,  the  NSSA  also  submits  a  "consolidated  applica- 
tion" for  these  funds  to  the  state. 

The  NSSA,  duly  qualifying,  serves  as  an  administrative  unit  1n  the 
eyes  of  the  state.    For  reimbursement  and  compliance  monitoring  purposes, 
it  is  accountable  along  with  each  of  the  sight  LEAs  that  purchase  its 
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services  and  provide  their  own  special  education  teachers.   San  Carlos 
1s,  Itself,  also  an  administrative  unit.    Essentially,  the  NSSA  serves 
as  a  "middla-man"  with  regard  to  both  reimbursement  and  compliance 
monitoring. 

State  Reimbursement.    The  NSSA  receives  about  30  percent  of  its 
total  revenues  from  the  SEA.    Aside  from  the  $10,000  flat  grant  for  core 
administration,  the  remaining  monies  are  ECEA  reimbursement  funds  paid 
on  percentage  of  service-cost  (as  opposed  to  per-student)  basis. 

Reimbursable  service  costs  are  80  percent  of  that  portion  of  the 
salary  of  personnel  whose  roles  are  related  to  the  delivery  of  special 
education  services.   These  Include  the  administrator  and  assistant 
administrator  of  special  education  1n  an  administrative  unit,  supervisors 
of  special  programs,  teachers  of  special  classes,  teachers  of  special 
resource  rooms,  teachers  of  special  Itinerant  programs,  school  psycholo- 
gists, school  social  workers,  school  audlologlsts,  occupational  therapists, 
physical  therapists,  special  education  1.v.  ructlonal  aides,  special 
education  Instructional  materials  specialists,  speech  therapists,  mobility 
specialists  for  the  blind,  special  education  secretaries,  and  registered 
school  nurses.   Although  the  state  allows  these  roles  to  be  reimbursable, 
the  NSSA  must  hire  any  needed  personnel  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  with  the 
exception  of  the  director,  the  schoo1  psychologists,  the  speech  therapists 
(special  Itinerants),  and  the  secretary. 

Othe*  costs  that  are  supposed  to  be  reimbursed  at  this  80  percent 
level  Include:    (1)  special  transportation  provided  for  handicapped 
children  only,  after  other  funds  reimbursed  by  the  state  are  deducted; 
(2)  home- to- school  or  hospital-to-school  equipment;  (3)  consultation  and 
evaluation  services  provided  by  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and  social 
workers  employed  by  mental  health  clinics  and  centers  approved  by  the 
department;  (4)  inservlce  training  of  regular  classroom  teachers  to 
provide  special  education  services  to  children  within  regular  classrooms 
insofar  as  1s  practicable  and  efficacious;  (5)  for  each  child  so  accepted, 
the  average  cost  per  pupil  of  educating  children  with  similar  handicaps 
in  any  unit  which  accepts  a  child  from  another  administrative  unit  in 
one  or  more  of  Its  special  education  programs;  (6)  mileage  expenses 
Incurred  by  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  speech  therapists,  and  social 
workers  1n  traveling  from  their  base  o*  operations  to  other  attendance 
centers  in  the  course  of  fulfilling  job  reguirements;  or  (7)  any  contract 
for  services  which  would  be  r  «1mbursable  if  such  services  were  provided 
by  the  administrative  unit,  except  instructional  services.   The  state 
also  1s  supposed  to  reimburse  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  materials  for 
the  education  of  exceptional  children  or  $?00  per  special  education 
acher,  wMchever  is  less. 

Rarely  are  sufficient  funds  appropriated.    The  80  percent  state 
figure  for  salaries  1n  reality  has  weighed  1n  closer  to  40  percent. 
Indeed  the  state,  1n  the  event  appropriations  are  Insufficient  to  cover 
reimbursements,  maintains  a  procedure  whereby  all  approved  reimbursements 
are  prorated  on  the  basis  of  total  claims  submitted  1n  proportion  to 
total  funds  available  for  reimbursement.   Available  reimbursements  for 
appropriate  NSSA  personnel  are  applied  toward  those  costs  by  the  NSSA. 
Reimbursements  for  per-onnel  on  local  payrolls  are  received  by  the  NSSA 
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(under  the  auspices  of  its  administrative  unit  status)  and  funneled  to 
the  eight  participating  LEAs. 


Federal  Reimbursement,    The  NSSA  receives  nearly  25  percent  of  its 
revenues  from  federal  sources,  principally  P.L.  94-142  flow-through 
funds.    The  NSSA  applies  both  for  P.L.  94-142  flow-through  funds  and  for 
ECEA  funds.    The  state  treats  compliance  with  the  ECEA  as  compliance 
with  P.L.  94-142  and,  as  such,  renders  Its  flow-through  funds  according 
to  that  determination.    The  NSSA  receives  approximately  $85,000  in  P.L. 
94-142  flow-through  funds.    In  addition,  the  NSSA  gets  P.L.  89-:i3  funds 
which  provide  an  Incentive  of  $600  per  student  to  integrate  deinstitu- 
tionalized students. 

Entitlement  Programs.    Entitlement  funds  are  funneled  to  local 
districts  for  Titles  I  and  VII.    As  mentioned,  Title  IV-C  funds  have 
been  received  by  LEAs  through  competitive  grants. 

Compliance  and  Monitoring 

The  State  Department  of  Education  monitors  the  operation  of  special 
education  programs  in  several  ways.    It  conducts  an  analysis  and  evalua- 
tion of  all  reports,  applications  or  other  data  submitted  by  the  admini- 
strative units  to  the  department.    The  state  conducts  periodic  on-site 
reviews  of  the  actual  programs  and  services  being  provided.  However, 
the  scheduling  of  such  reviews,  e.g.,  once  every  three  years,  is  not 
specified  in  the  regulations.    Within  60  days  following  such  reviews, 
written  evaluations  are  prepared  concerning  the  extent  to  which  the 
programs  e^d  services  of  the  administrative  unit  conform  to  good  educa- 
tional practice,  the  administrative  unit's  comprehensive  plan  is  being 
followed,  and  the  intent  of  the  ECEA  is  being  satisfied.  Specific 
suggestions  for  improvement  are  also  Included  in  the  written  reports. 

Since  the  LEAs  and  the  NSSA  are  evaluated  together  as  a  unit,  the 
written  plans  are  consolidated;  one  is  the  comprehensive  plan  submitted 
to  the  state,  whereas  the  other  is  a  consolidated  application  for  P.L. 
94-142  monies  that  flow-through  the  state  department.   The  NSSA  prepares 
both  of  these  documents. 

Variances 

Some  states  virtually  make  f1sr*l  reimbursements  contingent  upon 
compliance.    In  this  state,  an  admin. strati ve  unit  that  believes  non- 
compliance of  a  particular  program  1s  justified  by  "indigenous  condi- 
tions" can  file  a  written  claim  for  a  variance  with  the  SEA.    The  request 
must  be  filed  with  the  SEA  within  30  days  after  receipt  of  notice  of 
determination  of  non-compliance,  or  30  days  prior  to  implementation  of 
programs  or  services  which  are  believed  to  be  justified  by  the  unit.  It 
also  can  be  filed  volun     ily  rather  than  in  response  to  a  determination 
of  non-compliance. 

The  request  for  variance  must  specify  the  section  of  the  state 
regulations  from  which  a  variance  1s  requested  and  identify  those  condi- 
tions Indigenous  to  the  unit,  or  other  needs  or  rationale  justifying 
such  request.    Specific  methods  by  which  the  unit  will  evaluate  and 


report  the  educational  effectiveness  of  the  variance  proposal  also  must 
be  explained. 

The  variance  request  is  granted  if  the  proposal,  given  the  condi- 
tions which  prompt  the  request,  will  secure  for  the  affected  handicapped 
children  an  adequate  educational  program.    Upon  request  from  tne  SEA, 
the  unit  must  provide  additional  relevant  Information  or  documentation 
which  1s  necessary  in  order  to  render  a  decision  on  a  variance  request. 

The  state's  Director  of  Special  Education  has  the  authority  to 
approve  programs  that  may  not  comply  without  requiring  a  variance  request. 
Although  not  in  strict  compliance,  the  program's  particular  circumstances 
would  constitute,  in  his/her  opinion,  service  delivery  to  handicapped 
students  that  affords  "reasonable11  compliance,   A  written  record  of  such 
approval  1s  provided  to  administrative  units.    Thus,  decisions  about 
variances  in  compliance  ultimately  rest  with  the  state  director.  However, 
compliance  decisions  of  this  nature  rarely  are  accompanied  by  extra 
resources  to  improve  tne  particular  program.    Instead,  che  state  ultimately 
approves  or  disapproves  programs  and,  in  the  latter  case,  decreases  or 
revokes  reimbursement  without  providing  assistance  in  strengthening 
program  deficiencies. 
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SERVICES  FOR  HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS 


He  have  discussed  NSSA's  functions,  the  roles  of  its  personnel,  and 
its  costs  and  funding.    Now  we  are  ready  to  see  what  all  of  this  brings 
to  bear  upon  services  for  the  area's  261  handicapped  students.    Table  5. 
displays  the  number  of  handicapped  students  per  district  by  handicapping 
condition. 

Special  Education  Categories  and  Services 

The  identification  criteria  for  the  handicapping  conditions  spscified 
on  Table  5.  are  regulated  by  the  state.   Whereas  some  states  have  revised 
their  programs  in  the  direction  of  non-categorical  special  educatior, 
this  state  has  moved  the  opposite  way  with  respect  to  mildly  handicapped 
students.    Non-categorical  programs  typically  serve  combinations  of 
mildly  learning  disabled,  mlldy  emotionally  disturbed,  and  mildly  mentally 
retarded  students  1n  a  resource  room  setting.    This  state  served  learning 
disabled  students  1n  a  resource  room  program  for  the  11  Educational 1y 
Handicapped."   Several  research  studies  of  the  state's  patterns  of 
identification  and  placement  conducted  during  the  late  '70s  revealed 
that  some  students  in  such  programs  did  not  meet  federal  (P.L.  94-142) 
criteria  for  learning  disabilities  even  though  they  met  the  state's 
somewhat  more  general  criteria  for  Educational  Handicaps.    Thus,  the 
1981  changes  in  the  regulations  attempted  to  tighten  the  criteria  by 
adopting  categorical  identification  practices  with  respect  to  learninc 
disabilities,  emotional  disturbance,  and  for  mental  retardation,  as  well 
a?  identification  criteria  for  gifted  and  talented  students. 

These  changes  also  reflect  a  somewhat  clearer  alignment  with  P.L. 
94-142  criteria.    The  new  categorical  designations  for  mental  retardation, 
learning  disabilities  and  emotional  disturbance,  as  well  as  for  gifted 
and  talented,  are  presented  below. 

Significantly  Limited  Intellectual  Capacity  (SLIP 

The  state  has  shown  a  tendency  historically  of  avoiding  the  label 
"mental  retardation"  (MR)  with  respect  to  student  classification.  With 
the  1981  revisions  of  the  ECEA  regulations,  and  based  in  part  on  guide- 
lines established  by  the  American  Association  on  Mental  Deficiency 
(AAMD),  the  state  changed  the  label  to  "Significantly  Limited  Intellec- 
tual Capacity.1'  Identification  for  eduoble  and  trainable  levels  within 
5L1C  is  not  apparent  in  the  regulations.    Instead,  tt    criteria  are 
based  on  measured  intellectual  functioning  of  less  than  1.75  standard 
deviations  below  the  mean  and  significant  deficits  in  adaptive  behavior. 
The  cut-off  of  1.75  standard  deviations  translates  to      IQ  level  approxi- 
mately three  or  four  points  higner  than  that  called  for  in  the  federal 
and  AAMD  definitions;  and  there  are  no  criteria  set  forth  for  identifying 
moderately  or  severely  retarded  students.    Presumably  they  are  identified 
as  "multiply  handicapped"— a  classification  that  requires  only  that  a 
student  demonstrate  some  combination  of  six  handicapping  conditions 
including  SLIC,  sensory  and  physical  handicaps. 
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Table  5 

Handicapped  Student  Demographics 
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Perceptual-Communicative  (P-C) 

4 


Perceptual -Communicative  Disorders  was  established  by  the  same 
revised  regulations..    This  classification  replaced  "Educationally  Handi- 
capped" with  more  specific  criteria  to  better  serve  learning  disabled 
students  and  to  combat  the  overrepmsentation  of  minority  students  in 
programs  for  the  educationally  handicapped.    The  rationale  was  that 
these  new  criteria  will  allow  staffing  committees  to  differentiate 
learning  problems  due  to  perceptual  or  language  deficits  from  those  due 
to  cultural  differences  and  economic  disadvantages.    The  identification 
criteria  align  consistently  with  the  federal  definition  of  learning 
disabilities. 

Significant  Identifiable  Emotional /Behavioral  Disorders  (SIEBD) 

The  old  EH  classification  also  failed  to  distinguish  between  child- 
ren v/ith  emotional  problems  and  those  with  leaning  disabilities.  Thus, 
complementary  to  the  above  two  classifications,  u.e  classification  of 
"Significant  Identifiable  Emotional /Behavioral  Disorders"  was  established. 

The  term  "identifiable"  is  important  here.    Since  the  state  sought 
more  specification  in  its  guidelines,  it  attempted  to  set  forth  mo*-e 
criteria  than  does  P.L.  94-142.    These  criteria  are:    (a)  behavior  which 
is  dangerous  to  the  child  himself  and/or  others;  (b)  behavior  which 
seriously  interferes  with  the  child's  learning,  or  that  of  his  class- 
mates; (c)  inability  to  retain  academic  information;  (d)  significantly 
limited  self-control;  (e)  lack  of  positive  and  sustained  interpersonal 
relationships;  (f)  persistent  physical  complaints  related  to  stre;s 
and/or  anxiety;  (g)  pervasive  moods  of  anxiety  or  depression;  (h)  persis- 
tent patterns  of  bizarre  and/or  exaggerated  behavior  reactions  to  routine 
environment;  or  (i)  extended  periods  of  time  with  observable  withdrawal 
that  has  no  apparent  positive  coping  aspect.    Only  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  are 
included  in  the  94-142  regulations.    These  regulations  also  induce 
criteria  not  specified  by  the  state.    These  are  an  inability  tr  learn 
which  cannot  be  explained  by  intellectual,  sensory,  or  health  factors, 
and  inappropriate  types  of  behavior  or  feelings  under  normal  circumstances. 
Thus  the  state's  criteria  are  approximate,  but  are  not  identical,  to 
federal  criteria. 

Gifted/Talented 

The  1981  revisions  to  the  ECEA  regulations  added  the  area  of  Gifted 
and  Talented.    None  of  the  nine  districts  offers  this  program.  State 
criteria  for  eligioility  include  teacher  nomination  and  measured  intellectual 
performance  at  two  or  more  standard  deviations  above  the  mean.    Each  LEA 
depends  upon  its  regular  staff  to  provide  enrichment  for  any  possibly 
gifted  students.    Until  an  identification  mechanism  is  in  place,  the 
area  will  have  no  gifted  programs. 

Service  Patterns:    NSSA  and  LEA  Roles 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  !5,  the  sparcely  populated  Northern  Slope 
area  conceivably  could  have  no"  identified  handicapped  students  for  a 
particular  category  in  any  given  year.    Sparcity  along  with  outside-district 
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patterns  are  concributory  factors.    For  example,  moderately  and  severely 
handicapped  students,  often  referred  to  as  low-incidence  populations, 
have  an  even  lower  prevalence  in  sparcely  populated  areas.    When  services 
for  such  a  student  are  required,  LEAs  contract  for  services  with  San 
Carlos,  and  students  are  served  at  the  self-contained  Stanton  School 
where  special  education  and  necessary  related  services  are  available. 

It  1s  also  the  case  that  some  LEAs  tend  not  to  identify  some  poten- 
tially mildly  handicapped  children.    This  is  due  1n  part  to  the  problems 
encountered  1n  sharing  NSSA  support  personnel,  and,  in  some  cases,  a 
reluctance  of  LEAs  to  Identify  students  for  whom  such  a  label  as  "mentally 
retarded"  would  be  untenable—especially  1f  the  student  were  to  be 
tested  nine  months  subsequent  to  labeling  and  score  in  the  normal  range. 
It  is  also  partly  a  function  of  particular  attitudes  toward  special  edu- 
cation—attitudes related  to  belief  systems  about  what  traits  and  character- 
istics comprise  a  handicap  and  whether  children  who  some  call  mildly 
handicapped  are  Indeed  handicapped. 

Before  discussing  the  mechanics  and  politics  of  Identification, 
placement  and  review,  we  present  eight  general  placement  options  and 
their  descriptions. 

i.    Consultant  Services.    These  are  services  in  the  form  of  aid  and 
assistance  to  the  classroom  teacher,  who  is  primarily  responsible  for 
the  child's  educational  program.    Typically,  the  two  NSSA  psychologists 
provide  this  consultation  to  regular  or  special  education  teachers  and 
to  principals. 

Since  demands  for  psychoTogical  evaluations  tend  to  take  approximately 
half  of  the  psychologists1  available  time,  consultative  needs  of  LEAs 
typical !y  exceed  the  amount  of  time  psychologists  have  to  meet  those 
needs.    Two  LEAs  (Rosa  and  Mesa)  ut1H7e  the  "Head  Teacher"  role  relative 
to  teachers1  consultative  needs.    Although  the  head  teacher's  major 
responsibility  1s  still  that  of  regular  classroom  teacher,  he  or  she 
assists  in:   maintaining  a  liaison  between  administrators  and  teachers, 
troubleshooting  discipline  problems,  and  organizing  and  operating  staffings 
for  handicapped  students.    The  last  role  meets  federal  and  state  guidelines 
since  this  teacher  is  a  "designee"  of  the  chairperson  (superintendent  or 
principal)  of  the  staffing  committee.    The  former  roles  of  liaison  and 
troubleshooter  are  consultative. 

4 

The  increasing  consultative  functions  of  the  psychologists  and  head 
teachers  p. obably  fill  the  vacuum  first  created  two  years  ago  when  the 
NSSA  dropped  a  position  which  was  termed  "learning  specialist."  Since 
these  Individuals  were  employed  by  the  NSSA,  they,  like  the  psychologists, 
served  in  an  Itinerant  capacity.    They  assisted  regular  and  special 
educators  1n  IEP  development  and  the  selection  of  instructional  materials. 
They  also  assisted  psychologists  and  speech  therapists  in  educational 
evaluations.    As  we  shall  see,  these  personnel  were  seen  as  useful  by 
local  administrators,  but  not  by  many  of  the  teachers  to  whom  their 
services  were  geared. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  the  demise  of  this  learning  specialist 
role  was  not  due  to  defunding,  but  rather  to  its  decreasing  need  as 
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expressed  by  teachers.    In  each  of  the  eight  LEAs  that  participate  in 
NSSA  services,  staff  are  close-knit  and  the  personality  of  itinerant 
personnel  is  of  crucial  importance.    Most  agree  that  functioning  in  an 
Itinerant  capacity  1s  at  best  difficult  and  demanding.    To  a  large 
degree,  an  itinerant's  effectiveness  depends  upon  his/her  ability  to 
establish  rapport  with  colleagues.    Whereas  one  of  the  learning  special- 
ists was  "good"  and  "knew  PR,"  others  were  less  than  effective. 

Frequently,  regular  teachers  discuss  ways  of  better  serving  students 
with  other  teachers  housed  in  their  own  building:    Title  I  teachers  and 
special  education  teachers  depend  on  their  coHinuni cation  skills  and 
practical  knowledge.    The  NSSA  support  staff  also  are  consulted.  Thus, 
interpersonal  communication  appears  to  be  an  important  factor  not  only 
with  respect  to  role  effectiveness  but  also  to  the  very  existence  of 
particular  service  roles. 

2*  NSSA  Support  Services.    NSSA  support  staff  can  provide  direct 
service  to  students  for  a  specified  need  as  Indicated  by  the  IEP,  e*g. 
speech  therapy,  or  psychological  evaluations.    They  also  are  involved  in 
IEP  staffing  committee  tasks.   With  the  discontinuation  of  the  learning 
specialist  role,  NSSA  support  staff  are  the  two  psychologists  and  the 
two  speech  therapists.    As  mentioned,  the  North  Side  psychologist  and 
speech  therapist  serve  five  districts  (Rosa,  Canyon  County,  Gilpin,  El  Cid, 
and  Gris)  and  the  South  Side  psychologist  and  speech  therapist  serve  three 
(Mesa,  Ore  Mountain  a^d  South  Central). 

The  two  psychologists  provide  indirect  services  in  the  form  of 

consul  tacion,  as  described  abcve.    Yet,  at  least  half  their  time  is 
spent  conducting  and  Interpreting  psychological  evaluations.  Their 
major  concerns  are  obvious:    a  heavy  caseload  of  students  needing  eval- 
uations coupled  with  the  need  to  provide  consultation  due  to  the  loss  of 
the  learning  specialist  role. 

Similar  concerns  are  reflected  by  the  speech  therapists.  The 
maximum  load  for  a  speech  therapist  is  50  students—although  they'll 
work  with  more.    With  a  load  of  50*  the  typical  student  needing  artic 
tion  therapy  1s  seen  once  a  week.    Teachers  and  administrators  have  no 
qualms  about  the  quality  of  services,  only  their  quantity.    Like  the 
psychologists,  the  speech  therapists  are  spread  so  thin  that  they  are 
frustrated  in  not  being  able  to  serve  more  students.    Theoretically,  a 
speech  therapist  could  work  with  many  more  students  classified  as  P-C 
and  SLIC;  yet  he  or  she  would  still  be  responsible  for  those  students 
with  articulation  problems,  to  say  nothing  of  his/her  IEP  staffing 
responsibilities. 

3.    Resource  Rooms.    Each  LEA  has  at  least  one  resource  room  that 
can  serve  all  mildly  handicapped,  predominantly  those  students  identified 
as  P-C,    Students  receive  academic  instruction  in  the  resource  room 
usually  for  an  hour  each  day.    The  teacher  is  required  to  be  skilled  not 
only  in  direct  Instructional  techniques  but  in  the  orchestration  of  the 
instructional  components  of  the  IEP,    This  involves  working  closely  with 
parents  and  regular  classroom  teachers. 
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Regular  teachers  interviewed  typically  S"»ng  praises  of  the  resource 
teachers.    Resource  teachers  are  seen  as  willing  to  devote  time  to  the 
regular  classroom  teacher.    They  help  1n  problem-solving  and  srouble-shoot- 
1ng  as  well  as  just  listening.    Parents  also  appear  satisfied  with  the 
instructional  competence  of  these  teachers,  as  well  as  the  efforts  they 
make  to  involve  the  parents  1n  the  IEP  process. 

4.  Self-Contained  Classrooms.    Only  San  Carlos  provides  self-contained 
classrooms.    Students  served  here  are  mildly  retarded  as  well  as  moderately 
to  severely  handicapped.    San  Carlos  operates  the  Stanton  School  for 
moderately  and  severely  handicapped  students.    Local  districts  contact 

the  NSSA  Special  Education  Director  who  arranges  San  Carlos  placements 
and  the  tuition  agreements  between  San  Carlos  and  the  sending  district. 

With  respect  \s  mildly  retarded  students,  those  who  are  identified 
typically  attend  resource  rooms  1n  their  home  LEAs.    Some  are  placed  in 
self-contained  classrooms.    A  few  are  placed  1n  San  Carlos.    As  with  the 
moderately  and  severely  handicapped,  LEAs  pay  San  Carlos  tuition  for 
these  services. 

5.  Work-Experience  and  Vocational  Education  Programs.    This  is  a 
secondary  school  program  based  on  the  philosophy  that  supervised  work 
experience  within  the  community  can  best  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
some  children.    Currently,  such  a  program  operates  In  the  South  Central 
LEA.    Mesa  students  alio  attend  this  program  with  Mesa  paying  tuition  to 
South  Central.    The  teacher  works  half  time  as  a  biologv  and  chemistry 
teacher  and  half  time  as  a  work-study  coordinator.    A  declining  economy 
makes  finding  placements  1n  the  two  counties  difficult.    Yet,  she  is 
able  to  find  work  experiences  for  her  students.    These  placements  are 
typically  in  the  afternoon  and  augment  morning  in-class  activities. 
Most  of  the  students  served  have  beer  Identified  as  P-C  or  SLIC. 

Canyon  County  operates  a  vocational  education  program  including  an 
agricultural  education  class  1n  which  mildly  handicapped  students  (again, 
predominantly  P-C)  are  malnstreamed.    One  of  its  teachers  believes 
handicapped  students  should  be  Instructed  separately.    The  teacher  feels 
that  the  presence  of  handicapped  students  1n  class  with  their  non-handi- 
capped peers  1s  hurting  those  peers.    The  teacher  and  the  LEA  believe  it 
would  be  more  efficient  for  the  handicapped  students  to  have  their  own 
agricultural  education  class. 

Three  of  the  LEAs  in  the  same  county  as  San  Carlos  send  many  of 
their  secondary  students  to  the  vocational -technical  school  near  San 
Carlos.    In  one  LEA,  about  half  of  its  juniors  and  seniors  go  to  the 
vocational  school  in  the  morning  followed  by  their  afternoon  classes  at 
;he  home  LEA. 

With  respect  to  the  remaining  LEAs,  South  Central  ana  Mesa  cooperate 
to  provide  their  students  with  the  work  experience  program,  and  Canyon 
County  ha.  the  agricultural  education  program.    Ore  Mountain  does  not 
provide  vocational  programs.    Ore  Mountain's  secondary  principal  indicated 
that  most  of  his  students  are  college  bound  and,  thus,  do  not  require 
vocational  education. 
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The  state  reimburses  LEAs  which  in  turn  reimburse  employers  for  a 
$3.00  per  hour  salary  paid  to  work  study  students  identified  as  SLIC. 
Employers  get  "community  service  and  free"  labor  as  benefits  of  this 
funding.    Currently,  four  area  students  are  "funded"  under  this  arrangement. 

6.  Community  Center  Board  Program.    CCB  operates  a  local  program 
in  San  Carlos,  funded  under  the  Department  of  Institutions,  for  severely- 
multiply  handicapped  persons  of  all  ages,    It  has  been  intended  as  an 
alternative  to  institutional  placement.    The  CCB  charges  tuition  to  the 
NSSA  which  is,  in  turn,  reimbursed  through  state  funds.    Again,  actual 
reimbursement  is  usually  not  at  the  level  authorized.    Students  are  placed 
usually  at  preschool  age.   The  CCB  contracts  with  the  sheltered  workshop 

j'n  San  Carlos.    Adults  are  placed  in  sheltered  workshop  facilities  which 
are  "self-sufficient  money-makers." 

7.  Home/Hospital .   Home  or  hospital  based  educational  services 
are  provided  upon  recommendation  of  the  staffing  committee.    The  special 
education  director  arranges  these  provisions  as  needed,  usually  hiring 
part-time  teachers  to  provide  instruction. 

8.  Institution  Placement.    Institutional  placement  is  arranged 
through  a  multi-agency  agreement  if  need  arises.    This  is  usually  a 
last-resort  effort  and  rarely  has  occurred. 

Staffing  Handicapped  Students 

The  state  requires  that  the  staffing  process  should  be  responsive 
to  the  major  features  of  P.L.  94-142,  including  a  free,  appropriate 
education  for  all  handicapped  students  in  the  least  restrictive  environ- 
ment.   This  implies:    (a)  fair,  unbiased  assessment  for  identification, 
(b)  zero-rejection  of  any  handicapped  student,  (c)  placement  with  nonhandi- 
capped  peers  to  the  maximum  extent  appropriate,  (d)  the  development, 
implementation,  and  annual  review  of  an  Individualized  Educational 
Program  (IEP),  (e)  parent  participation  in  this  process,  and  (f)  the 
child's  right  (via  his/her  parents  or  guardians)  to  procedural  due 
process  safeguards  against  inappropriate  identification,  placement,  and 
programming. 

Forced  adherence  to  these  intents  is  imprudent  in  the  Northern 
Slope  area  because  of  the  permissive  parameters  within  which  any  state 
service  agency  must  operate  and  the  population  sparcity  of  the  area.  Of 
utmost  importance  is  the  special  education  director's  leadership  and 
resourcefulness.    We  seek  here  to  provide  a  walk  through  of  the  IEP 
staffing,  showcasing  the  roles  of  NSSA  and  LEA  personnel  as  well  as 
underscoring  the  importance  of  the  director's  relationships  with  the 
LEAs,  their  personnel,  and  those  of  other  agencies.    The  presentation  is 
organized  around  the  IEP  staffing  process:    Identification  and  Evaluation, 
Placement  and  the  Development  of  the  IEP,  Review  of  the  IEP,  and  Procedural 
Safeguards. 

Identification  and  Evaluation 

Procedures  for  locating,  screening,  identifying,  evaluating,  and 
placing  handicapped  students  are  subject  to  state  and  federal  regulations 
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assuring  that  the  particular  administrative  unit  (the  NSSA)  locates  and, 
in  an  unbiased  fashion,  identifies  all  handicapped  children  from  birth 
to  21,    particularly  those  previously  unserved* and  those  with  the  most 
seve<"e  handicaps.   The  NSSA  provides  for  two  sets  of  procedures,  orche- 
strated through  LEA-based  staffing  committees.    The  first  is  Child  Find 
which  was  funded  by  P.L.  94-142  and  Title  VI-B  monies  and  is  now  locally 
supported.    The  second  is  in-house  referral  carried  out  in  each  LEA. 

Child  Find.    Out-of-school  child-find  activities  have  been  in  place 
for  five  years.   These  typically  center  on  community  awareness  of  special 
education  services  and  procedures  and  are  carried  out  through  radio/TV 
announcements  two  or  three  times  yearly,  newspaper  coverage  of  activities 
in  special  programs,  r  id  flyers  distributed  tc  local  public  and  private 
agencies.    The  execution  of  tnese  activities  are  based  on  agreements  via 
the  NSSA  board.   The  emphasis  is  primarily  on  handicapped  preschool 
children.   Title  VI-B  funding  levels  were  such  that  because  of  geography 
and  sparcity,  only  one  of  the  two  geographic  areas  (e.g.,  the  South 
Side)  is  earmarked  per  year.   Thus,  available  resources  were  rationed  in 
order  for  some  degree  of  child-find  activity  to  be  in  place.    Now,  LEAs 
support  their  own,  more  consistent  with  child  find  procedures.    The  NSSA 
encourages  local  administrators  to  engage  in  the  following  in-school 
child-find  activities:    (a)  review  all  children  who  score  10  percentile 
or  lower  on  locally  administered  standard  achievement  tests,  (b)  conduct 
screening  from  kindergarten  to  third  grade  (and  for  all  new  students), 
(c)  participate  in  in-service  of  staff  members  as  to  referral  procedures 
and  behaviors  indicative  of  possible  handicapping  factors,  (d)  conduct 
health  screening  (school  nurse),  and  (e)  request  academic  and  perceptual 
screening. 

Referral .    Any  person  or  agency  car,  initiate  a  refem  I .  However, 
the  usual  "flow"  of  information  begins  with  the  regular  cla^ioom  teacher 
who  refers  a  student  via  the  building  principal.    He/she  reviews  the 
referral  and,  if  he/she  deems  necesiary,  notifies  the  student's  parents 
and  schedules  a  "Pre-assessment"  conference.    At  this  conference  an 
attempt  is  made  to  identify  the  educational  problem,  if  any;  explore 
alternative  strategies  to  assist  the  teacher;  provide  information,  if 
necessary,  to  assist  the  assessment  team;  and  designate  appropriate 
personnel  to  follow-up  on  conference  suggestions  and  set  time-line  for 
follow-up.    The  principal  or  his/her  designee,  the  child's  teacher,  and 
the  building  spec.al  education  representative  participate  in  this  confe- 
rence.   Parents  are  notified  by  phone  and  in  writing  and  are  invited  to 
attend.    However,  at  the  pre-dssessment  stage,  their  attendance  is  not 
mandatory. 

Prior  to  any  individual  assessment  being  administered  by  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  school  for  purposes  of  identifying  a  suspected  handicapp- 
ing condition,  LEA  personnel  provide  the  parent  tiie  reasons  for  assessment 
and  the  opportunity  for  a  conference  with  school  personnel  in  a  language 
in  which  the  parent  is  fluent.    They  must  obtain  written  permission  from 


Although  the  state  does  not  mandate  public  education  beyond  the  5-18 
age  range,  ECEA  calls  for  chi"!d-find  endeavors  and  non-public  school 
services  for  the  0-21  handicapped  population. 
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the  parent  to  conduct  the  assessment,  and  then  forward  the  referral  to 
the  director  of  special  education.    As  will  be  discussed,  parents  and 
schools  are  both  afforded  opportunities  for  appeal  relative  to  the  need 
for  evaluation. 

State  regulations  call  for  an  evaluation  of  a  student  with  a  suspected 
handicapping  condition  upon  referral  to  the  administrative  unit's  director 
of  special  educaton.    The  LEA  special  education  teacher  and  the  NSSA 
staff  (director,  psychologist,  and  speech  threapist)  then  conduct  the 
evaluation.    The  state  requires  the  examiners  to  pursue  areas  of  concern 
according  to  the  scheme  shown  in  Table  6. 

Evaluation  instruments  are  selected  to  minimize  any  type  of  cultural 
or  ethnic  bias.    Instrument  selection  and  adaptation  are  up  to  the 
discretion  and  professional  judgment  of  the  psychologist  and  speech 
therapist.    Much  of  this  1s  arrived  at  through  "leg  work"  on  the  part  of 
NSSA  staff  and  local  teachers.    Informal  contact  with  parents  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.    The  psychologists  and  speech  therapists 
attempt  to  get  a  feel  for  the  student's  background  and  home  environment. 
Staff  participating  1n  the  evaluation  also  "know"  the  student,  his/her 
background,  culture,  linguistic  traits,  and  coping  mechanisms.  Without 
this  knowledge,  evaluations  could  not  be  conducted  without  a  large 
degree  of  examiner  bias. 

If  the  evaluation  determines  that  a  handicapping  condition  does  not 
exist,  the  staffing  process  does  not  continue.    In  such  cases,  other 
options  are  explored—such  as  Title  I  services.    Here,  the  advantages  of 
a  small  school  surface.    The  flexibility  1n  a  given  building  and  the 
nature  of  staff  relations  often  allow  a  student  who  needs  help  but  does 
not  qualify  for  special  education  to  receive  some  form  of  local  services. 
The  special  education  director  operational iz?s  his  goal  of  "what's  best 
for  the  student  and  what's  best  for  the  staff"  by  attending  most  stafflngs 
and,  in  a  sense,  negotiating  with  superintendents  concerning  how  best  to 
meet  the  student's  needs.    As  such,  NSSA  cooperative  strategies  are 
paramount  to  this  process. 

If  the  evaluation  does  determine  the  existence  of  a  handicapping 
condition,  the  staffing  continues.    However,  the  regulations  require  a 
30-day  limit  in  time  between  referral  and  staffing  (to  be  discussed 
next).    Meeting  this  limit  is  difficult  in  the  NSSA  area.    There  are 
several  reasons  for  this.    Because  of  the  limited  state  reimbursements, 
only  so  much  transportation  can  be  budgeted.    Each  of  the  two  pairs  of 
psychologists  and  speech  therapists  must  travel  together  1n  the  NSSA's 
car  in  order  for  the  agency  to  be  reimbursed  for  staff  transportation 
costs.    Thus,  they  visit  their  assigned  LEAs  about  one  day  a  weeK3  or 
four  days  a  month.    This  results  in  a  typical  four-school -week  lag 
between  referral  and  staffing— yet  just  barely  within  the  30-day  requirement. 

This  four-week  lag,  especially  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 
school  year,  is  one  of  the  few  complaints  local  staffers  consistently 
voice.    The  root  of  the  problem  relates  to  the  spreading  of  all  available 
reosurces  (NSSA  support  service  staff)  across  the  LEAs.    Again,  the 
special  education  director  smoothes  any  rough  edyes;  yet  he  cannot 
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Table  6 

State  Requirements  for  Addressing  Evaluative  Areas  of  Concern 


Area  of  Concern 

Suspected 
Handicapping  Condition 

Physical  Impuirment 

Vision 

Hearing 

Limited  Intellectual  Capacity 
Cmot  i  ona 1 /Beha v i  ora 1 
Percept ua 1 /Commun i ca t l ve 
Speech 
Multiple1 

Vision/Hearing 
Educational  Assessment 
Developmental  History 
Adaptive  Behavior 

Health  History  &  Current  Health  Status 

Vision  Assessment 

Hearing  Assessment 

Soeech  and  Language  Assessment 

Psychological  Assessment 

Other  Agency  Information 

M 

1 

M.MIMiM'MlM' 

,      :      !  ! 

M 

M  I  M  ;  M     M  M 

o  j 

M 

R     R     M  ;  M     M  ;  R 

1  i  ; 

R 

R     R     M  1  M     M  R 

M 

R  .  R  i  R     R     R  '  0 

0 

M  1  R  1  0  ;  0     0  0 

0 

R  j  M     0     0     0  0 

0 

0  !  M  j  R     0     M  M 

R 

R     R     M     M     R  .  0 

0 

0  1  R  ,  R  ;  R  0 

0 

For  a  child  with  multiple  suspected  Handicaps,  the  assessment 
procedures  shall  be  those  indicated  for  eacn  of  trie  individual 
suspected  handicapping  conditions. 


M  -  Mandatory  [ 
•  R  -  Recommended  < 
I   0  -  Optional  ! 
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provide  more  staff.    The  time  between  referral  and  staffing,  however, 
does  conform  to  state  guidelines.    LEAs,  aware  of  this  and  respectful  of 
the  director,  live  with,  but  understandably  balk  at,  the  delay  in  determining 
placements  for  referred  students. 

Placement  and  the  Development  of  the  IEP 

The  identification  of  a  child's  educational  needs,  the  determination 
that  the  child  is  handicapped,  and  the  identification  of  characteristics 
of  services  required  to  meet  the  handicapped  child's  needs  is  made  by 
the  staffing  committee.    The  composition  of  the  committee  includes  the 
special  education  director,  or  his  designee,  an  LEA  administrator  or 
his/her  designee,  a  classroom  teacher  or  counselor,  a  special  educator, 
and  a  school  psychologist,  parents,  and  any  other  person  with  significant 
knowledge  about  the  child. 

Usually,  the  first  four  are  always  represented,  as  is  the  school 
psychologist.    Other  personnel  are  gathered  as  needed  by  the  special 
education  director.    Although  parents  are  now  required  to  be  committee 
members,  the  NSSA's  stipulation  of  a  "waiver"  (to  be  discussed  in  the 
next  section)  used  to  allow  a  staffing  to  bo  held  with  or  without  the 
parent(s) . 

Where  the  assessment  indicates  that  consideration  shou.d  be  given 
to  recommending  placement  of  a  child  in  a  community  center  program,  the 
staffing  committee  is  required  to  include  representatives  of  such  agency. 
Parental  permission  for  participation  of  such  representatives  is  also 
required.    In  no  case  may  any  member  of  a  staffing  committee  ^unction 
simultaneously  as  the  designee  of  more  than  one  other  member  of  the 
committee. 

Specialized  personnel  such  as  vision  and  hearing  specialists  or 
related  service  personnel  such  as  occupational  and  physical  therapists 
are  required  to  be  involved  if  the  evaluation  indicates  the  possible 
need  for  these  services.    However,  these  personnel  must  be  hired  by  the 
director  as  part-time  consultants.    Often,  the  director  depends  upon  the 
state's  universities  as  sources  of  thes  personnel. 

Specific  functions  of  the  committee  include:    (a)  certifying  that 
an  assessment  of  sufficient  scope  and  intensity  was  completed;  (b) 
interpreting  the  results  of  these  evaluations;  (c)  determining  whether 
the  child  is  unable  to  receive  reasonable  benefit  from  regular  education; 
(d)  determining  whether  the  Identified  needs  exist  because  of  a  handicapping 
condition;  (e)  establishing  goals  and  instructional  objectives  to  meet 
the  identified  needs;  (f)  identifying  the  characteristics  of  instruc- 
tional and/or  related  services  which  will  meet  the  child's  educational 
eeds;  and  (g)  recommending  to  the  director  of  special  education  the 
types  of  persons  which  might  most  appropriately  deliver  the  services  and 
types  of  classes  in  which  services  might  most  appropriately  be  delivered, 
i.e.,  placement. 

The  execution  of  these  staffing  functions  results  in  the  Total 
Service  Plan,  i.e.,  present  levels  of  functioning  (a  and  b  above),  goals 
(e  above),  and  placement  (c,  d,  f,  g).    Ostensibly,  a  student  could 
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receive  a  set  of  educational  goals  and  remain  in  his  regular  classroom 
placement.    The  nuts  and  bolts  of  the  IEP,  the  objectives;  procedures, 
evaluative  plan,  and  materials  (the  Individual  Implementation  Plan,  IIP) 
are  developed  by  the  special  education  teacher  with  the  help  of  LEA  and 
NSSA  personnel.    It  1s  the  special  education  teacher  who  involves  the 
parents  in  the  IEP  process—she/he  also  handles  the  brunt  of  the  paperwork 
duties. 

Parents  are  involved  to  the  extent  that  they  and  the  schools  are 
willing  to  facilitate  that  Involvement.    It  is  crten  the  personal  rela- 
tionships among  teachers,  administrators,  and  the  parents,  'as  well  as 
continuous  communication  between  teachers  and  parents,  that  facilitate 
this  involvement.   Tne  NSSA  Special  Education  Director  sets  the  stage 
for  these  Informa1  modes  of  implementation.    He  believes  that  if  there 
is  a  potential  problem,  one  works  with  parents  in  a  preventative  fasnion, 
not  reactively,  but  proactively.    He  often  makes  home  visits  himself 
rather  than  delegating  those,  responsibilities  to  someone  else.  He 
attempts  to  maintain  channels  of  communication,  believing  that  on-going, 
caring  interactions  typically  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  parties  and  avoid 
the  necessity  for  due  process  hearings. 

Regarding  record-keeping,  teachers  and  administrators  both  maintain 
typically  heavy  paperwork  duties.   The  NSSA  (and  the  state),  for  reimburse- 
ment purposes,  require  the  following  data:    (a)  number  of  children 
screened,  referred  and  assessed,  (b)  measuremer*  of  IEP  objectives 
completed  through  use  of  pre-post  testing  with  standardized  and  informal 
tests,  (c)  number  of  children  currently  enrolled  in  programs,  and  (d) 
return  rates  to  regular  classrooms  where  appropriate. 

Review  of  the  IEP 

A  review  of  needs  and  progress  of  each  special  education  student 
enrolled  in  a  public  school,  a  communit"  centered  program,  or  an  insti- 
tutional program  is  made  at  least  annually,  or  more  frequently,  when 
information  suggests  a  program  change. 

Procedures.    The  adequacy  of  an  IEP  or  the  need  for  program  change 
is  determined  by  an  appropriate  review  committee  usually  consisting  of 
the  original  staffing  committee.    If  a  child  has  been  placed  in  a  Community 
Center  Board  program,  the  review  committee  will  include  representatives 
of  that  program.    If  the  child  has  been  placed  in  an  institutional  or 
private  agency,  arrangements  will  be  made  for  consultation  between  that 
agency  staff  and  the  administrative  unite    If  a  change  of  placement  or 
termination  of  services  1s  being  considered,  the  committee  will  be  of 
the  same  professional  composition  as  the  orig  nal  staffing  committee. 

Re-assessment  For  Eligibility.    A  child  who  has  been  determined  to 
be  handicapped  and  in  need  of  special  education  and/or  related  services 
will  continue  to  participate  in  such  a  program  as  long  '\s  educational 
needs  are  determined  to  be  best  met  by  such  a  program. 

A  re-evaluation  of  each  student  placed  in  a  special  education 
program  1n  public  set ool ,  a  community  centered  program,  a  district 
recommended  private  setting,  or  an  Institutional  program,  are  made  at 


least  avery  three  years,  or  more  frequently  when  Information  suggests. 
The  procedures  for  referral  and  assessment  are  followed  when  re-assess- 
ment 1s  suggested. 


Procedural  Safeguards 

The  due  process  procedures  of  the  NSSA  conform  to  all  relevant 
federal  and  state  statutes  and  regulations.    In  order  to  Insure  that 
parents  have  an  appropriate  opportunity  to  Influence  the  educational 
decision  making  process,  LEAs  must  provide  prior  notice  to  parents  and 
establish  an  appropriate  appeals  process.    In  order  to  insure  that 
parents  have  an  appropriate  opportunity  tc  influence  the  educational 
decision  making  process,  the  following  safeguards  for  parents  are  main- 
tained by  the  NSSA. 

Prior  notice.    Prior  notification  consists  of  a  written  notice, 
mailed  or  hand  delivered,  to  the  parents  of  a  handicapped  child.    Such  a 
notice  includes:    (a)  a  full  erplanation  of  the  procedural  safeguards; 
(b)  a  description  of  the  action  proposed  or  refused  by  the  agency,  an 
explanation  of  why  such  action  1s  proposed  and  a  description  of  other 
options  considered  and  why  they  were  rejected;  and  (c)  a  description  of 
the  data  which  prompted  the  agency  to  propose  this  action. 

Written  pa* sntal  consent  is  defined  as,  "The  parent's  understanding 
and  agreeing,  1n  writing,  to  the  proposed  service."  The  parents  must  be 
informed  that  consent  is  voluntary  and  may  be  revoked  at  any  time.  This 
consent  is  required  before  any  evaluation  or  staffing  can  be  conducted. 

Parent  participation  in  the  pre-assessment  and  staffing  meetings  is 
described  as  "limited"  in  some  districts  and  "good"  in  others.  Admini- 
strators report  a  range  of  50  to  90  percent  attendance  at  meetings 
across  the  districts.    Most  agree  that  at  the  secondary  level,  fewer 
parents  involve  th^nseives  1n  the  process. 


The  NSSA,  with  the  ar       1  of  stats,  at  one  time  used  a  "waiver" 
procedure.    Here,  parents    3      waive  their  rights  to  be  present  at 
staffings.    Uni.1l  the  NS       ,an  to  use  this  procedure  in  1980,  potential 
services  for  students  who  might  not  receive  an  otherwise  appropriate 
education  could  not  be  arranged.    The  waiver  option  enabled  the  committee 
to  continue  through  the  identification  and  placement  processes  if  and 
when  parents  were  not  able  to  be  Evolved.    The  NSSA  dropped  the  option 
;n  1981  electing   nstead  to  attempt  to  involve  the  parents,  even  if  it 
means  continuous  home  visits. 

Appeal  and  Hearing.    Should  either  the  parents  or  the  district  seek 
impartial  resolution  or  a  staffing-related  disagreement,  they  can  request 
and  receive  an  appeal  conference  or  request  an  impartial  hearing. 

Appeals  are  mediated  by  the  director  of  special  education.  Should 
the  parents  continue  to  disagree  with  the  decision  of  the  director  of 
special  education,  or  his  designee,  they  must  nc'lfy  the  superintendent 
of  the  school  district  in  writing,  and  give  the  reason  for  disagreement. 
The  superintendent  then  must  see  to  it  that  the  child's  placement  is 
investigated,  including  additional  evaluation  and  conducting  a  conference 
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with  parents  and/or  appropriate  school,  personnel,  to  attempt  to  resolve 
all  remaining  differences  regarding  the  child's  placement,  and  set  the 
hearing.    The  decision  of  the  superintendent,  or  his  designee,  must  be 
made  within  ten  school  days  after  receipt  of  the  appeal. 

If  the  parents  wish  to  appeal  the  decision  of  the  superintendent  or 
his  designee,  regarding  the  placement,  such  a  request  is  submitted,  in 
writing,  within  ten  school  days  of  such  decislo/i.    Within  ten  school 
days  after  receipt  of  the  request,  a  date  shall  be  set  for  a  hearing. 
Such  date  shall  be  not  more  than  20  school  days  after  receipt  of  such 
request.    The  parents  or  their  respective  representatives,  shall  be 
given  written  notice  at  least  ten  school  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
hearing:    (a)  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing;  (b)  that  they  may 
bring  legal  counsel  and  cross-examine  witnesses  at  no  expense  to  the 
district;  (c)  the  district,  at  the  parent's  request,  shall  assure  that 
appropriate  school  personnel  be  present  when  the  hearing  1s  held  during 
the  day;  (d)  that  they  may  review  and  request  copies,  at  their  own 
expense,  of  all  school  records  concerning  the  subject  child  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  hearing;  and  (e)  that  a  written  or  electronic  verbatim 
account  of  the  hearing  shall  be  kept. 

The  hearing  must  be  conducted  by  an  Impartial  hearing  officer.  The 
hearing  officer  r.iust  not  be:    (a)  a  person  who  is  an  employee  of  the 
district  which  is  Involved  in  the  education  or  care  of  the  child;  (b)  a 
person  having  a  personal  or  professional  interest  which  would  conflict 
with  his  or  her  objectivity  in  the  hearing;  (c)  a  person  who  otherwise 
qualifies  under  paragraph  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  is  not  an  employee 
of  the  agency  solely  because  he  or  she  is  paid  by  the  agency  to  serve  as 
a  hearing  officer. 

Within  20  school  days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the 
hearing  officer  renders,  in  writing,  his  findings  of  facts  and  decisions 
concerning  the  appeal  and  forward  this  to  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  district  of  the  child's  residence.    A  written  copy  of  the  findings 
shall  be  mailed  or  personally  delivered  to  the  parents. 

Again,  the  director's  approach  of  nipping  problems  in  the  bud 
avoids  the  lengths  of  these  due  process  stipulations.    By  "letting 
parents  know  he  wants  to  work  out  problems,"  the  director  has  avoided 
three  appeals  and  due  process  hearings  during  his  seven  year  tenure  at 
the  NSSA.    The  state  also  helps  by  encouraging  a  statewide  parent  group, 
"Parents  Educating  Parents."   The  NSSA  chapter  has  seen  better  days 
regarding  parent  participation  in  the  group.    However,  the  group  is 
intended  as  supportive  not  adversarial  with  respect  to  the  public  schools, 
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ISSUES  OF  PARTICULAR  CONCERN  TO  THE  NSSA 


As  the  reader  will  have  surmised  from  the  preceding  pages,  the  NSSA 
Is  not  devoid  of  problems.    No  doubt  the  major  dimensions  of  these 
difficulties  are  already  apparent.    Nevertheless,  for  ease  of  reference 
and  for  the  sake  of  clarity,  they  will  be  briefly  described  again  in 
this  section.    The  order  1n  which  they  appear  1s  not  necessarily  reflec- 
tive of  their  Importance  or  priority  to  the  people  of  the  Northern  Slope 
(indeed,  1t  1s  doubtful  1f  s  single  priority  listing  could  be  found  on 
which  even  a  majority  of  stakeholders  would  agree).    They  have  been 
arranged  1n  terms  of  the  project  staff's  subjective  judgment  about  the 
extent  to  which  the  problems  are  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  the  North- 
ern Slope  is  a  rural  setting.    Thus  the  first  problems  are  likely  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  substantially  the  same  form  as  1n  the  Northern  Slope 
area,  but  as  we  move  down  the  11st,  the  Influence  of  its  rural  status  is 
likely  to  become  more  and  more  telling. 

Education:    Right  or  Privilege? 

The  matter  of  equity  1n  the  availability  of  educational  services  is 
a  nationwide  concern.    This  concern  has  received  considerable  attention 
in  this  state  where  the  Supreme  Court  (at  this  writing)  was  deciding  the 
constitutionality  of  the  state's  Equalization  Aid  mechanism.    The  issue 
is  whether  or  not  this  mechanism  treats  land-  and  income-poor  districts 
equitably.   When  these  districts  are  sparcely  populated  and  inhabited  oy 
minority  cultures,  the  costs  of  educational  services  are  compounded 
geometrically.    Isolated,  high-poverty  districts,  even  when  cooperating 
via  a  service  agency,  are  still  unable  to  provide  curricula,  programming, 
and  specialized  services  (Including  special  education)  at  a  level  equit- 
ably comparable  to  those  provided  by  wealthier  districts  with  larger 
student  populations. 

The  State  Supreme  Court  must  decide  whether  such  conditions  impinge 
on  "the  right"  to  a  public  education.    Appellants  (the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  26  school  districts)  contend  that  "education  1s  not  a 
fundamental  right"  but  a  privilege.   Appellees  (all  school  children  in 
16  of  the  districts),  and  indeed  the  lower  courts,  contend  that  it  is  a 
fundamental  right.    They  further  maintain  that  .  .  .  "students  in  low-wealth, 
low-spending  districts  receive  an  educational  opportunity  significantly 
below  that  offered  to  students  in  high-wealth,  high-spending  districts." 

An  equitable  equalization  mechanism  would  increase  the  expenditures 
of  poorer  districts  allowing  them  to  provide  more  in  the  way  of  material 
resources  and  improve  .  .  .  "teacher  quality,  especially  the  teacher's 
verbal  ability  to  communicate  the  operative  principles  of  a  course  of 
study  and  their  Interrelationships." 

As  such,  the  state  is  perceived  by  some  as  having  a  system,  albeit 
with  questionable  equity,  for  aiding  local  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
long  tradition  in  statutes  and  practice  of  allowing  for  local  control 
and  discretion  1n  decision-making  on  the  other.    The  final  decision  is 
resting  with  the  Suprene  Court.    If  it  rules  in  favor  of  the  appellants, 
it  is  1n  effect  denying  education  as  a  fundamental  right.    Not  the  least 
of  those  who  are  to  be  affected,  one  way  or  the  other,  are  the  handicapped 
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who  have  the  right  to  a  free,  appropriate,  public  education  as  defined 
by  P.L.  94-142. 

Attitudes  Toward  the  Handicapped 

It  is  often  said  that  "the  more  things  change,  the  more  they  remain 
the  same."    The  state  recently  changed  the  categorical  labels  related  to 
the  traditional  special  education  categories  of  mental  retardation 
(SLIC),  behavior  disorders  (SIEBD),  and  learning  disabilities  (P-C). 
Presumably,  the  goals  behind  these  changes  were  to  increase  the  precision 
with  which  these  students  are  identified  and  to  guard  against  inappro- 
priate labeling  of  minority  students  as  handicapped,  especially  mentally 
retarded  students.    Upon  visiting  the  LEAs  in  this  area,  one  notes  that 
a  high  percentage  of  mildly  handicapped  students  are  classified  as  P-C 
and  placed  in  local  resource  rooms.    There  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to 
use  "sensible"  caution  in  applying  the  SLIC  label. 

At  least  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  tendency  are  clear.  Caution 
in  labeling  is  prudent  when  one  considers  the  possibility  that  a  "SLIC" 
child  with  an  IQ  of  67  may  net  be  a  "SLIC"  child  nine  months  later.  It 
is  difficult  to  differentiate  mildly  handicapped  and  under-achieving 
students.    Instruments  are  less  than  adequate.    It  is  the  feeling  of  a 
few  that  special  education  programs  are  used  as  "crutches"  for  at  least 
a  few  students.    These  are  children  who  are  not  working  up  to  capacity— for 
them  the  IEP  and  its  process  are  "smokescreens."    The  feeling  is  that 
life  in  the  real  world  does  not  come  with  a  crutch. 

In  effect,  behavior  and/ar  appearance  must  cross  a  li  a  of  demarca- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  some  before  the  'label  can  be  affixed.    The  labels 
"physically  disabled,"  "emotionally  disturbed,"  "mentally  retarded,"  are 
seen  as  bona  fide  handicaps,  afflicting  unusual  children.    The  line  of 
demarcation  is  a  relative,  not  absolute,  boundary.    Locals  tend  to  place 
the  line  in  a  position  that  represents  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  and 
experience  with  deviance.    Thus,  the  most  locally  unusual  disability 
becomes  the* most  severe  disability. 

Collaboration  and  Local  Control 


A  major  problem  with  which  the  Director  and  staff  of  NSSA  are 
continuelly  plagued  is  the  achievement  of  an  appropriate  balance  between 
local  and  agency  interests.    The  need  to  maintain  local  autonomy,  often 
cited  in  this  report,  is  sometimes  found  to  be  in  opposition  to  agency 
requirements  for  the  implementation  and  maintenance  of  a  well-balanced 
program  consistent  with  the  intent  of  P.L.  94-142. 

LEA  members  of  the  NSSA  retain  the  right  to  withdraw  from  previously 
contracted  services,  or  to  decline  to  participate  in  services  which  the 
service  agency  has  decided  to  make  available.    Withdrawal  from  a  program 
results  in  a  reduction  in  LEA-contributed  funds;  less  money  is  available 
to  maintain  salaries,  supplies,  equipment,  and  the  host  of  othar  fiscal 
commitments  which  programs  entail.    But  the  need  for  service  provision 
does  not  diminish  correspondingly.    If  six  LEAs  have  been  involved  in 
(and  have  been  billed  for)  a  certain  service s  and  one  withdraws,  the 
withdrawing  LEA  retains  the  privilege  of  stopping  payments,  although  it 
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cannot  withdraw  during  the  current  budget  year.    But  the  NSSA  is  committed 
to  providing  the  program  for  the  remaining  five.    Further,  the  NSSA  is 
not  in  a  position  to  demend  increased  payments  from  the  remaining  LEAs. 
Available  resources  are  thus  spread  more  thinly;  not  surprisingly,  it  is 
inevitable  tha      reduction  in  program  quality  results. 

Thus,  while  the  NSSA  is  officially  accountable  for  the  provision  of 
adequate  services  under  P.L.  94-142,  and  is  monitored  by  the  SEA  to  be 
certain  that  adequate  services  are  provided,  the  NSSA  is  not  itself 
ultimately  in  control  of  the  decisions  that  determine  program  quality. 
It  can  only  encourage  LEAs  to  provide  that  quality. 

An  example  of  this  situation  is  found  in  the  elimination  of  the 
position  of  learning  specialist.    Clearly  this  specialist  could  have 
provided  valuable  consultative  services  to  LEAs,  but  the  position  was 
dropped  because  of  several  withdrawals  of  LEAs  from  commitments  made  the 
previous  year.    The  services  that  would  have  been  provided  were  simply 
reassigned  to  others,  but  they,  having  already  a  full  load  of  expectations, 
were  unable  to  respond  to  them  very  well. 

NSSA  staff  are  inevitably  in  a  conflict  situation  so  long  as  local 
autonomy  needs  retain  priority  over  centralized  program  needs.    The  NSSA 
finds  itself  in  the  position  of  having  to  finesse  the  implementation  of 
its  own  ideals  about  how  to  serve  handicapped  children,  while  at  the 
same  time  being  held  accountable  by  the  SEA  for  deviating  from  those 
ideals. 

Clearly,  closer  collaborative  modes  are  needed  between  the  NSSA  and 
its  member  LEAs.    An  appropriate  reconciliation  of  interests  requires 
the  establishment  of  an  honorable  balance  between  "what  is11  and  "what  is 
right."   Given  the  lack  ot  authority  to  affect  local  practices,  the  NSSA 
staff  can  hope  to  influence  those  practices  only  through  negotiation—and 
by  over-extending  themselves.    They  do  both  admirably.    They  have  no 
power  other  than  the  power  of  persuasion— a  power  which  in  turn  depends 
on  the  quality  of  relationships  between  LEA  and  agency  administrators. 
Whatever  collaboration  is  achieved  currently  is  achieved  only  because  of 
the  highly  personalized  style  of  incumbent  administrators. 

The  Pervasive  Impact  of  Interpersonal  Skills 

it  is  clear  that  interpersonal  skills  are  essential  to  collaborative 
efforts;  the  impact  of  these  communicative  skills  on  meeting  the  intent 
of  P.L.  94-142  is  pervasive. 

Personality  factors  filter  through  all  levels  of  service  provision. 
We  have  stressed  how  well  the  NSSA  Director  and  special  education  director 
work  with  superintendents  and  principals.   We  also  have  discussed  the 
psychologists  *nd  speech  therapists,  their  Uinerant  functions,  and  the 
importance  of  their  interpersonal  skills,    The  grass  roots,  building 
level  also  has  its  interpersonal  demands;  and  we've  looked  at  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  area's  resource  teachers  in  this  regard.    We've  even 
seen  that  a  service  provision  role,  e.g.,  the  learning  specialist,  can 
even  be  eliminated,  at  least  in  part,  because  of  personality  variables. 
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There  is  a  common  theme  across  all  service  levels  with  regard  to 
personality.    When  a  position  is  newly  filled,  the  incumbent  invariably 
finds  that  his  or  her  predecessor's  style  results  in  legacies  with  which 
he  or  she  will  have  to  contend.    One  either  fulfills  the  legacy  of 
someone  who  was  viewed  positively,  or  overcomes  the  legacy  of  someone 
who  was  viewed  negatively. 

The  legacies  with  which  current  NSSA  and  local  staffers  have  contend- 
ed have  tended  to  be  cf  the  latter  pattern.    In  each  of  the  cases,  it 
was  the  staff  member's  personality  coupled  with  his/her  work  ethic  that 
turned  the  tide  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  significant  others. 

The  current  NSSA  Director  is  the  second  in  the  past  ten  years.  In 
a  sense,  he  has  had  to  overcome  a  legacy  relative  to  the  expectations  of 
the  local  superintendents.    His  predecessor  was  apparently  very  political 
1n  terms  of  his  use  of  the  NSSA  board  process.    Evidently,  he'd  created 
a  negative  atmosphere  among  superintendents— one  in  which  their  d1ffe"ences 
rather  than  common  Interests  were  accentuated.    Upon  replacing  this 
person,  the  current  director  Identified  this  tendency  and  operated  the 
NSSA  in  a  fashion  that  accentuated  common  Interests  and  cooperation.  He 
used  the  state's  permissive  system  1n  a  beneficial,  rather  than  adversarial 
way. 

The  current  Sou  Li.  Side  psychologist  followed  an  Individual  who 
"damaged  the  NSSA's  image"  1n  at  least  one  of  the  districts.  This 
damage,  according  to  local  personnel,  was  the  result  of  personality 
clashes.    The  current  psychologist  has  won  rapport  with  his  LEA  colleagues 
and  can  apply  personal  styles  and  philosophy  with  a  higher  likelihood  of 
success  with  respect  to  the  needs  of  handicapped  students. 

We  have  two  examples  of  legacy  1n  regard  to  the  role  of  special 
education  teacher— one  of  overcoming,  the  other  of  fulfilling.  One 
regular  classroom  teacher  told  us  of  a  former  special  education  teacher 
who  was  a  "hustling  type  of  individual"  (work  ethic).    That  teacher  was 
replaced  by  one  whose  training  and  experience  were  Inadequate  for  this 
role.    He  didn't  know  how  to  hustle;  he  couldn't  live  up  to  his  predecessor's 
standard.    The  current  special  education  teacher  in  another  district  is 
quite  well  received  by  the  regular  teachers.    He's  proactive  in  initiating 
and  maintaining  programmatic  communication  with  teachers.    Again,  he 
accentuated  a  function  his  predecessor  failed  to  perform:  interpersonal 
communication. 

In  all  cases,  oersonality  facilitates  cooperation.    From  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  pervasive  dependency  of  quality  programming  on  interagency 
collaboration,  these  cooperative,  proactive,  hard-working  personality 
traits  loom  important  in  overall  NSSA  effectiveness. 


Parent  Participation 


In  this  state,  we  find  regulatory  assurances  of  parental  contact 
concerning  the  IEP  process,  and  we  find  procedural  safeguards  of  the 
rights  of  handicapped  children  and  their  parents.    The  law  now  requires 
parents  to  be  members  of  IEP  staffing  committees  and  has  always  required 
their  written  permission  for  psychological  evaluations  and  special 
education  placement. 
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Not  surprisingly,  there  is  substantial  variability  in  parent  partici- 
pation.   Estimates  of  local  officials  in  three  of  the  LEAs  ranged  from 
10  to  60  percent  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  parents  who  typically 
waive  their  rights  to  attend  IEP  staffings.    Officials  in  some  districts 
perceive  most  parents  who  attend  as  being  "over  their  heads f"  taking  a 
passive  role  in  the  IEP  process;  although  in  others,  those  who  do  attend 
offer  cogent  suggestions  and  ask  pertinent  questions  concerning  evaluation 
and  programming. 

At  least  two  consistencies  regarding  parent  participation  have 
emerged,  however.    First,  regardless  of  the  variability  across  districts 
in  the  use  of  waivers,  the  majority  of  parents  who  are  involved  in  the 
process  are  parents  of  elementary-aged  students.    Most  LEA  staffers 
indicated  that  few,  if  any,  parents  of  secondary  students  attended  the 
staffings.    This  is  a  fairly  common  pattern,  believed  to  be  due,  in 
part,  to  less  optimism  on  the  part  of  parents  of  older  students.  In 
addition,  as  one  parent  indicated,  older  parents  tend  to  be  less  aware 
than  younger  parents. 

The  second  consistency  relates  to  the  style  of  the  professionals 
working  with  the  parents.    Their  manner  of  interaction  is  the  keystone 
to  making  parents  feel  comfortaole  about  their  input,  and  their  understand- 
ing of  input  from  others.    One  principal  indicated  that  he  often  asks 
teachers,  "What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  in  an  effort  to  keep  terminology 
simple  and  to  the  point.    In  addition,  the  special  education  director's 
style  in  interacting  with  parents  is  similarly  accommodating.  When 
talking  with  parents  about  any  problems  concerning  their  children's 
services,  the  director  "lets  them  know  I  want  to  work  something  out." 
When  the  word  spreads  as  it  so  often  can  regarding  a  parents1  possible 
dissatisfaction  with  their  child's  services,  the  director  contacts  the 
parents,  rather  than  waiting  for  the  parents  to  contact  him.    Taking  the 
initiative  and  sharing  the  responsibility  for  problem  solving  are  hall- 
marks of  a  competent,  professional  interaction  style  that  can  only 
facilitate  parental  involvement.   While  the  NSSA  land  the  world)  await  a 
comprehensive  strategy  for  addressing  various  patterns  of  parent  involvement, 
we  can  be  assured  that  a  proactive,  consonance-oriented  professional 
style  would  be  a  step  forward  toward  that  strategy. 

Recruitment  and  Retention  of  Staff 

Recruitment  and  retention  are  often  mentioned  in  the  same  breath, 
implying  one  issue.    Actually,  they  are  two  separate  issues  in  most 
rural  school  contexts.    The  NSSA  is  no  exception.    While  the  NSSA  and 
LEAs  encounter  some  difficulty  recruiting  personnel,  a  more  troublesome 
problem  is  keeping  qualified  personnel  on  board. 

Parts  of  the  area  attract  young,  single  people  who  see  the  location 
as  a  respite  or  escape  from  city  life.    Thus,  teachers  attracted  to  the 
area  often  have  little,  if  any,  experience.    Salaries  tend  not  to  be 
competitive,  and  the  state  salary  ranking  structure  typically  credits 
teachers  with  fewer  years  of  experience  than  they've  actually  had. 

Some  of  those  who  do  come  aboard  in  spite  of  noncompetitive  salaries 
find  working  and  living  conditions  less  than  satisfactory  and  leave.  As 
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in  most  areas  with  a  predisposition  for  teacher  turnover,  a  variety  of 
related  factors  obtain.    It  is  "tough"  for  a  single  person  to  cultivate 
peer  relationships  due  to  sparsity.    New  or  inexperienced  teachers  are 
especially  vulnerable  to  small  well -entrenched  school  staffs.  Interac- 
tions with  "veteran"  general  education  teachers  occasionally  can  go 
awry.    Their  "single"  status  and  inexperience  make  job  happiness  depen- 
dent, in  large  part,  on  the  aforementioned  interpersonal  skills;  skills 
they  must  learn  to  demonstrat2  quickly. 

Comoounding  the  above  factors  is  the  itinerancy  role.    Newly  hired 
personnel  who  function  as  itinerants  must  resolve  potential  "multi-boss" 
conflicts.    The  travel  demands  of  itinerancy  consist  not  only  of  inordi- 
nate windshield  time  but  also  of  sometimes  drastic  but  necessary  changes 
in  professional  style  from  district  to  district,  building  to  building, 
boss  to  boss.    They  also  must  c  ?tend  with  the  fact  that  overextended 
caseloads  keep  them  from  makin    strides  in  the  race  between  decelerating 
idealism  and  acute  reality.    T..e  reality  is  that,  although  itinerant 
support  personnel  are  overextended,  not  everyone  who  needs  help  is  going 
to  get  it. 

One  principal  has  a  set  of  informal  coping  guidelines  he's  compiled 
after  watching  both  itinerant  and  building-based  staff  members  come  and 
go: 

Rule  1.    Don't  compare  the  building  you're  In  now  with  others  you 
serve.    Human  nature  dictates  that  we  all  tend  to  compare  ourselves  to 
others.    This  is  all  right  as  long  as  someone  else  doesn't  do  the  comparing 
for  us.    The  same  is  true  for  organizations.    PersonnJ  in  a  building 
cringe  at  comparisons  an  "outsider"  might  make  between  their  own  policies, 
procedures,  or  weaknesses  and  those  such  a  person  might  have  observed  in 
another  building,  regardless  of  how  constructive  the  person  may  have 
intended  the  comparisons  to  be. 

Rule  2.    Defend  your  position  or  bailiwick  without  alienating 
colleagues.    This  is  quite  difficult  for  new  teachers.    Idealism  and 
reality  are  at  opposite  ends  of  the  continuum.    Small  schools  tend  to  be 
slow  to  change.    New  ideas  about  ways  and  neans  of  solving  problems  can 
fall  on  deaf  ears  as  a  function  solely  of  the  source  of  such  suggested 
innovations. 

Rule  3.    Identify  the  peeking  order.    Each  building  will  have 
formal  and  informal  leadership  patums.    A  new  teacher  must  be  aware  of 
these  patterns.    Who  can  you  talk  to?   Who  should  you  avoid?    Who  plays 
both  ends  against  the  middle? 

It  would  appear  that  the  finger  of  responsibility  relative  to  these 
coping  skills  points  directly  at  teacher-training  programs.    It  is 
becoming  increasingly  clear  that  a  wel  1 -prepared  teacher  should  have 
facility  in  such  skills  as  well  as  demonstrating  instructional  competence. 
Those  lacking  in  either  tend  to  be  those  who  do  not  last  long. 

Boundaries:    Natural  and  Otherwise 
Finally,  we  address  an  issue  that  may  be  unresol vable:    the  topo- 
graphy.   It  is  not  hard  to  conjure  an  image  of  this  area:  mounta^nus, 
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stark  beauty,  winding  roads.   Many  organizational  decisions,  e.g., 
grouping  the  North  and  Suith  Side  LEAs,  are  made  on  the  basis  of  topocraphy. 
The  large  mountain  ranges  and  remote  locales  of  many  of  the  area's  towns 
result  in  pockets  of  Isolated  people— some  of  whom  do  not  even  have 
access  to  a  current  daily  newspaper. 

The  mountains  also  separate  the  area  from  the  state  capitol.  The 
lifeline  to  state  education  department  staffers  who  provide  direction 
and  consultation  regarding  policies  and  procedures  can  be  either  the 
telephone  or  the  a1rplan~         these  officials  are  far  away  nonetheless. 

They're  far  away  geographically,  and  they  view  a  different  world. 
Thus,  the  state's  approach  is  reliance  on  local  discretion  regarding 
policy  implementation.    The  NSSA  is  about  as  isolated  from  state  assis- 
tance as  1s  possible.    Although  this  is  advantageous  from  an  autonomous 
point  of  view,  the  welfare  of  handicapped  students  rests  1n  the  laps  of 
local  leadership  personnel.    With  respect  to  the  NSSA,  these  personnel 
are  top  notch.   Their  collective  leadership  quality  1s  without  reproach. 
One  can  only  wonder,  however,  what  effect  less  competent  leadership  in 
this  context  would  have  on  handicapped  students  and  their  families,  not 
only  here,  but  in  similar  settings  as  well. 
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WHAT  CAN  BE  LEARNED  FROM  THE  CASE? 


The  preceding  pages  should  have  given  the  reader  a  "feel"  for  what 
it  is  like  to  live  in  the  Northern  Slope  area;  they  should  have  provided 
a  vicarious  experience  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  local  participants. 
If  we  have  been  successful  in  providing  such  a  "thick  description,"  the 
reader  by  now  will  feel  quite  familiar  with  the  NSSA,  its  circumstances, 
and  its  issues. 

And  thus  the  question:    "So  what?"    What  can  one  make  of  all  this? 
Is  there  anything  to  be  learned?   There  are  of  course  m*my  lessons— 
although  the  reader  should  be  careful  not  to  assume  that  these  lessons 
are  general izaale  to  other  such  agencies  indiscriminately.    Indeed,  a 
further  reason  for  providing  so  much  thick  description  is  to  make  it 
possible  to  reach  a  judgment  about  the  degree  of  similarity  between  the 
NSSA  and  any  other  site  to  which  a  reader  might  wish  to  transfer  the 
findings.    If  there  is  a  high  degree  of  similarity,  transfer  might  be 
appropriate—but  even  then  careful  selectivity  will  characterize  those 
transfers. 

No  doubt  the  reader  will  already  have  drawn  many  lessons  for  himself 
or  herself,  depending  on  particular  interests  or  concerns.    The  purpose 
of  this  section  1s  not  to  point  to  all  possible  lessons  but  to  focus  on 
a  few  that  seem  to  be  of  special  importance.    The  particular  selection 
is  of  course  a  subjective  matter,  but  it  has  not  been  made  haphazardly. 
Instead  its  seeks  to  emphasize  those  matters  that  seem  particularly 
salient  at  the  site  itself,  or  that  are  of  special  national  interest  at 
this  particular  time. 

We  began  by  describing  the  area:    its  demography,  its  schools  and 
its  Northern  Slope  Service  Agency.    We  have  discussed  its  boundaries- 
artificial  and  natural.    We've  learned  about  the  ways  the  sparcity  of 
the  Northern  Slope  a*ea  affects  the  governance  of  the  agency.    And  we 
have  noted  that  the  state  has  built  in  a  hefty  component  of  local  discre- 
tion into  the  NSSA  and  all  service  agencies,  in  part  because  of  the 
natural  boundaries  and  sparsity  that  are  characteristic  of  most  regions 
of  the  state. 

Thus,  the  state  is  more  permissive  than  most  regarding  its  role  in 
the  governance  and  maintenance  of  service  agencies.    Yet  its  regulations 
for  the  educ:  ;ion  of  exceptional  children  are  mandatory.    Service  agencies, 
created  with  local  autonomy  as  their  cornerstone,  are  accountable  for 
the  implementation  of  these  regulations  should  they  qualify  as  admini- 
strative units,  as  many  do,  including  the  NSSA. 

In  effect,  the  state  requires  compliance  with  regulations  without 
providing  sufficient  assistance  to  the  agencies  responsible  for  that 
compliance.    Nor  are  the  incentives  present  since  actual  state  special 
education  reinbursement  funds  are  significantly  less  than  the  levels 
authorized  by  law.    From  these  circumstances  we  learn: 

LESSON  1:    WHEN  THE  REQUIREMENT  FOR  AN  EQUITABLE  STANDARD  IS 
NOT  COMPLEMENTED  WITH  ASSISTANCE  AND  INCENTIVES  FOR 
REACHING  THAT  STANDARD,  LOCAL  IMPLEMENTORS  MUST 
CROSS  THE  GULF  BETWEEN  WHAT  IS  AND  WHAT  SHOULD  BE 

rT®  AT  ITS  WIDEST  STRETCH. 
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As  with  any  comparable  voyage,  a  good  captain  and  crew  are  paramount 

to  reaching  the  destination.    Appropriate  services  to  handicappped 
students  1s  our  destination.    Getting  there  requires  astute  leadership 
and  style.  The  NSSA  is  blessed  with  the  leadership  capabilities  necessary 
to  facilitate  appropriate  services  for  handicapped  students  in  the  face 
of  a  permissive  organizational  context  and  a  sparce,  somewhat  isolated 
natural  context.    One  ponders  about  how  other  service  agencies  that  lack 
in  the  kind  of  leadership  found  in  the  NSSA  provide  for  their  handicapped 
students.    Along  these  lines  we  offer: 

LESSON  2:    WHEN  RESPONSIBILITY  WITHOUT  CLOUT  CHARACTERIZES  A 
COOPERATIVE  AGENCY,  ONE  USES  THE  LEADERSHIP  STYLE 
OF  THE  DIRECTOR  AS  THE  BAROMETER  OF  THE  AGENCY'S 
EFFECTIVENESS  IN  PROVIDING  COOPERATIVE  SERVICES. 

One  may  well  ask  what  are  the  components  of  "leadership  style?"  A 
precise  delineation  is  not  possible;  yet  throughout  the  case,  we  have 
provided  portraits  of  several  staff  members  in  leadership  positions. 

Several  common  characteristics  of  these  staff  members  have  emerged. 
They're  proactive.  They  meet  problems  square  1n  the  face  rather  than 
hoping  that  the  problems  will  "go  away."    They're  personable.  The 
special  education  director  is  a  native  of  the  area.    He's  more  than  an 
administrator,  he's  a  citizen,  a  member  of  the  community.    People  can 
depend  on  him. 

Perhaps  most  enlightening  is  the  common  characteristic  of  problem- 
sol  rfiny.    Although  informal,  negotiation  is  the  key  strategy.  Working 
out  problems,  conflicts,  and  even  disputes,  the  NSSA  Director  and  the 
NSSA  Special  Education  Director  avoid  radical  postures.    What's  good  for 
the  student  and  what's  good  for  the  district— these  are  the  key  balances 
implicit  in  their  leadership  styles. 

We  do  not  ignore  the  complexities  involved  in  teaching  leadership 
personnel  these  skills.    Whereas  difficult  to  teach,  they  are  convincingly 
germane  to  the  quality  of  agencies  like  the  NSSA.    And  so,  we  learn: 

LESSON  3:    INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  MUST  RESPOND  TO 

THE  TRAINING  NEEDS  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  ADMINISTRA- 
TORS AS  WELL  AS  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS. 

Is  it  even  possible  to  "teach"  these  skills?  After  all,  the  under- 
pinnings of  the  leadership  skills  portrayed  in  this  case  seem  almost 
unteachable;  carina,  ethical,  competent  are  descriptors  of  the  people  in 
charge.  Can  we  make  people  caring  or  ethical?  Indeed,  are  we  even  able 
to  make  them  competent?  These  are  crucial  questions,  ponderable  but  not 
necessarily  answerable. 

Thus,  from  the  perspective  of  the  training  institution,  it  is 
difficult  enough  to  facilitate  competence  in  leadership  personnel.  How 
can  caring  or  ethics  be  taught?    Some  university  faculty  have  been  known 
not  to  demonstrate  those  traits  themselves.    Furthermore,  rifts  seen  at 
the  district-  or  building-level  between  administrators  and  teachers  or 
between  regular  and  special  education  similarly  are  reflected  in  relation- 
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ships  among  the  faculties  of  training  institutions.    When  cooperative 
skills  are  not  learned,  it  is  somawhat  difficult  for  a  cooperative 
agency  of  any  kind  to  operate.    Thus,  as  simplistic  as  it  sounds,  we 
learn: 

LESSON  4:    COOPERATIVE  AGENCIES  ARE  FUELED  BY  THOSE  WHO  HAVE 
LEARNED  THE  ART  OF  COOPERATION  AND  STYMIED  BY  THOSE 
WHO  HAVE  NOT. 

Perhaps,  then,  the  ultimate  question  is  do  we  care  enough  about 
those  we  serve  to  cooperate  in  the  provision  of  those  services?    Do  we 
care  about  handicapped  students  enough  to  adapt  to  the  discrepancy 
between  what  should  be  and  what  is,  between  policy  as  it  is  intended  and 
policy  as  it  is  implemented?    If  we  don't,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  will 
care  enough  to  cooperate  in  their  best  interests. 

But  for  those  of  us  who  do  care,  a  final  lesson: 

LESSON  5:    COOPERATIVE  AGENCIES  IN  ALL  SHAPES  AND  SIZES  ARE 
PEOPLE-ORIENTED  REGARDLESS  OF  THEIR  ORGANIZATIONAL 
MAKE  UP.    IF  ACTUAL  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PRACTICES  ARE 
EVER  TO  MATCH  INTENDED  POLICIES,  WE  MUST  RESPOND  TO 
THE  NEEDS  OF  SERVICE  PROVIDERS  IN  THE  SAME  INDIVIDUAL- 
IZED FASHION  AS  THEY  MUST  RESPOND  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF 
HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS.  . 
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Commissioned  Papers 


These  four  papers  were  prepared  at  various  points  during  and  after  the 
contract  period.    Each  paper,  in  its  own  way,  added  to  our  overall 
understanding  of  rural  special  education  and  the  role  of  educational 
service  agencies  in  the  implementation  of  P.L.  94-142.   We  are  grateful 
to  the  authors  for  their  hard  work  and  their  willingness  to  share 
their  ideas  with  us.   As  the  reader  will  see,  each  paper  addresses  a 
particular  problem  associated  with  implementation  in  rural  areas  and 
contributes  to  a  broader  understanding  of  a  complex  set  of  issues. 

T.M.S. 
E.G. 6. 
H.E.K. 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION  IN  RURAL  AMERICA 


Rural  Education  in  America  Today 
Rural  Definitions 

The  answer  to  the  question  what  is  rural  is  deceptively  diffi- 
cult.   Rural  America  is  too  pluralistic  to  be  described  in  simplistic 
tarns  (Biington,  1976,  1980;  Helge,  1979;  Sher,  1977;  Sher  & 
Rosenfeld,  1977) .   The  diversity  of  rural  America  often  exists 
between  rather  than  within  aomtunities  (Sher  &  Rosenfeld,  1977) .  In 
general,  the  term  rural  aonnotes  snail  ooimunities  and  low  population 
density.    Rural,  chough,  is  a  relative  term  which  is  frequently  inter- 
preted differently  by  varic      \ta  collection  agencies  depending  on 
the  type  of  information  sought  and  the  purpose  of  the  investigation 
(Helge,  1980). 

Population-based  and  density-based  definitions  of  rural  have 
been  proposed,  bat  all  suffer  frcra  some  degree  of  arbitrariness  (Sher 
&  Rosenfeld,  1977) .    The  two  most  camion  sets  of  terms  utilized  are 
rural  vs.  urban  (places  having  a  population  of  2,500  or  more)  and  ron- 
metropolitan  vs.  metropolitan  (places  within  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas);  but  regardless  of  descriptors  erployed,  some  mis- 
classification  is  unavoidable.    Mse  and  Tamblyn  (1974)'  feel  definitions 
of  rural  and  urban  and  farm  and  nonfam  have  largely  lost  their  mean- 
ings  except  for  purposes  of  decennial  comparisons.    Dawson  (1954) 
suggested  that  regardless  of -definitions  there  are  two  clearly 
identifiable  characteristics  of  rural  America: 
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The  first  is  relatively  low  density  of  population.  Rural 
people  live  in  sraller  groups  and  farther  apart  than  city 
people.   The  second  characteristic  is  that  rural  people 
are  primarily  engaged  in  farming,  or  extracting  natural 
resources,  or  in  processir*?  resources  of  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings, or  in  performing  services  for  people  so  engaged. 
This  concept  includes  open  country,  farm  villages  and  com- 
munities or  people  engaged  in  mining,  lumbering,  fishing, 
and  related  processing  activities,  and  also  the  people 
engaged  in  personal,  professional,  and  business  services 
in  such  aomnunities  (p.  9) . 

To  further  confuse  the  situation,  the  terms  small,  country,  rural  ani 
ncn-metrcpolitan  are  cannonly  used  interchangeably  and  have  been 
interpreted  differently  at  various  points  in  history. 

Perhaps  the  critical  point  is  that  the  rural  population  is  not 
insignificant  (Bdington,  1980;  Sher,  1977) .    Dependiiig  on  the  defini- 
tion adopted,  the  rural  population  in  America  ranges  from  18.5%  to 
32%  of  the  entire  population  (Sher  &  Rosenfeld,  1977) .    In  addition, 
Calvin  Beai^i  (1978)  has  noted  a  significant  resurgence  in  rural  popu- 
lations, reversing  the  out  migration  trend  so  prevalent  after  World 
War  II. 

Likewise  there  has  been  confusion  and  lack  of  clarity  concerning 
the  meaning  of  rural  schools  and  rural  school  districts.  ycClurkin 
(1970)  questioned  the  existence  of  any  suitable  definition  for  rural 
schools.    Generally  rural  schools  are  viewed  as  those  located  in 
rural  conmunvties  and  serving  rural  populations,    in  the  past,  the 
key  indicator  has  been  the  one-roan  school  house  itself,  but  today 
sparsity  of  population,  remoteness,  and  isolation  are  critical 
variables.    Although  a  rrr/nad  of  definitions  have  been  used  the 
paramount  fact  rfnains  that  rural  students  do  comprise  a  large  sector 
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of  the  total  public  school  population.    More  than  15  million 
children  ages  5  through  17  were  registered  in  rural  -  non-metropolitan 
schools  (Edington,  1980).    Approximately  75%  (12,000)  of  the  nation fs 
school  districts  serve  rural  children  (Nachtigal,  1980),  and  there 
are  an  estimated  130,000  handicapped  students  enrolled  in  rural 
schools  CVasa  &  Steckelberg,  1981) . 

Often  the  terms  rural  school  and  small  school  have  erroneously 
been  used  interchangeably.   Although  small  schools  are  frequently 
located  in  rural  areas  they  can  be  found  anywhere  —  incluiing  the 
middle  of  a  metropolis.    It  is  extrmely  difficult  to  derive  a  single 
definition  of   small r  partially  due  to  the  great  variability  in  rural 
population  density  and  reqional  perceptions.    The  North  Central 
Association  classifies  small  high  schools  as  those  with  a  student 
population  of  less  than  300.   Various  researchers  (Ford,  1967;  Hull, 
1980;  Muse  &  Stonehocker,  1979;  Veselack,  1980)  have  proposed  other 
definitions.    Perhaps  the  most  ootron  definition  of  a  snail  school 
describes  it  as  one  which  is  not  large  enough  to  provide  a  program 
for  the  nujority  of  its  students  (Edington,  1976) . 
Rural  Schools 

Today's  rural  schools  and  school  districts  are  heterogeneous. 
Some  of  the  most  innovative  and  progressive  schools  as  well  as  some 
of  the  most  inadequate  schools  are  located  in  rural  cannunities. 
There  is  no  "typical"  rural  school.    However,  numerous  researchers 
(Blasi,  1980;  Ddington,  1973,  1976;  Isenberg,  1967;  McClurkin,  1970; 
Muse,  1977,  1980;  Nachtigal,  198C;  Pankratz,  1975,  Sher,  1977; 
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Sher  &  Rosenfeld,  1977;  Sturges,  1974)  have  described  ccuron  charac- 
teristics that  nest  rural  schools  share: 
1.    Positive  Attributes 

A.  Cairnunity  Related: 

Spirit  of  ccranunity  cooperation 

Ability  to  maintain  local  control 

Personal  identification  with  ccmnunity  life 

Close  relationship  between  parent  r  ccmnunity  and 

school  setting. 

B.  Staff  Related: 

Staff  loiows  students  better 
Slower  paced  environment 
More  relaxed  personal  atmosphere 
High  regard  for  teachers 
Fewer  discipline  problems 

C.  School/Program  Related: 
Small  class  enrollment 

Greater  opportunity  for  individual  instruction 
Students  can  develop  and  grow  within  their  own 
natural  environments 

Greater  opportunity  to  participate  in  extra-curricular 

activities 

Flexible  scheduling 

apathy  for  the  learner 

Maximum  utilization  of  resources 
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Development  of  shared  services 

Readily  available  learning* 'resources 
Negative  Attributes 
A.    Coummity  Related: 

Low  population  density 

Higher  rate  of  poverty 

Lack  of  future 

Less  adequate  medical  care 

More  dependent  groups 

Limited  economic  structure 

Physical  isolation 

lack  of  transportation 

Limited  social  activities 

Poorer  quality  of  housing 

Resistance  to  change 

Rural  flight 

Lower  adult  educational  attainment  level 
Lack  of  upward  mobility 
Staff  Related: 
Lower  Salaries 

Isolation  from  professional  resources 

Inability  to  recruit  and  retain  quality  personnel 

Less  qualified  staff 

Inconvenience  of  living  in  a  snmll  ronrnunity 
Greater  number  of  teacher  preparations 
Linited  mservice  opportunities 
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C.  Finance  related: 
Higher  per  student  costs 
low  tax  base 

Less  caiuwnity  wealth 

Limited  budgets 

Lc^er  per  pupil  expenditure 

Less  interest/ejepertise  in  securing  raney 

Lack  of  awareness  of  alternative  oost-effective 

personnel  roles 

D.  School/Program  related: 
Poor  physical  facilities 

Limited  appropriate  educational  materials,  supplies, 
equipnent 

Inadequate  or  limited  special  services  and  vocational 
education  services 

Lower  levels  of  educational  achievement 

Higher  drop  out  rate 

Limited  curricular  alternatives. 
Traits  are  frequently  interrelated,  and  the  socio-cultural  patterns 
of  the  comnunity  exert  a  strong  influence  upon  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  rural  school  (Edington,  1976),    While  analyzing  the 
above  lists,  several  factors  should  be  considered:    (a)  rural  schools 
are  ca»iuunly  vievsed  in  comparison  to  urban  schools;  (b)  rot  all  rural 
schools  fit  all  the  descriptors  delineated;  (c)  positive  characteristics 
of  rural  areas  often  hold  the  key  to  overcoming  limiting  traits;  and 
(d)  many  of  the  characteristics  mentioned  are  based  on  opinion  and  have 
not  been  substantiated  by  research  (Edington,  1976), 
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Rural  Students 

The  overall  majority  of  the  rural  population  is  white,  but  all 
nationalities,  religions  and  ethnic  groups  are  included  in  rural 
America.    However,  a  large  percentage  of  individuals  residing  in 
rural  areas  is  made  up  of  the  Indians  of  the  West,  Spanish  Americans 
of  the  Southwest,  Blacks  of  the  Deep  South,  and  whites  of  Appalachia 
(Muse,    1977) .    Although  the  quality  of  life  of  rural  America  seens 
to  be  inproving,  it  is  critical  to  note  that  rural  Anericans  still 
lag  behind  their  urban  counterparts  in  the  areas  of  income,  housing/ 
infant  survival,  literacy,  nutrition,  employment  and  access  to  health 
and  other  essential  services  and  facilities  (Economic  Development 
Division  Staff,  1978;  Fletcher,  1980;  Hassinger,  1<J78;  Nachtigal, 
1980;  Sher,  1977;  Tamblyn,  1973b;  Tweeten,  1980) .    Rural  Anericans 
oonprcnise  approximately  30%  of  the  country's  total  population, but 
about  40%  of  all  families  classified  as  at  the  poverty  level  or  below 
live  in  rural  comnunities  (Coward,  1980;  Edington,  1976;  Has  singer, 
1978;  Kaye,  1976). 

Muse  (1977)  sizmarized: 

Rural  youth  live  in  geographically  isolated,  less  densely 
populated  areas.    Their  chances  of  coning  from  a  poor 
family  are  much  greater  than  youth  who  live  in  urban 
areas.    The  rural  youth  is  often  less  self  notivated  to  succeed 
educationally  than  his/her  urban  counterpart  (p.  14) . 

Studies  coipleted  in  the  1940s,  1950s,  and.  1960s  comonly  reported 

significant  differences  between  urban  and  rural  youth  (Edxngton, 

1978) .    Evidence  indicated  a  distinct  disadvantage  for  those  students 

residing  in  rural  areas.    During  the  1970s  considerable  empirical 

research  (Abt  Associates,  1977;  Clarke,  1978;  Edington,  Pettibone  & 
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Heldt,  1975;  Han,  1971;  Henderson,  1973;  Hughes  &  Spencer  1973; 
Kuvlesky,  1976;  Rich,  1979;  Seidel,  1970)  has  been  conducted.  Typi- 
cally   these  investigations  have  concentrated  on  areas  of  socio- 
economic status,  expectations,  aspirations,  educational  attainment, 
occupational  attainment,  attitudes,  and  self  concept. 

Rural  youth  are  not  characterir  sd  by  homogeneity,  arr  "esults 
fear,  the  above  studies  have  been  equivocal  and  at  times  nfiicting. 
Generally  the  gap  between  rural  and  urban  students  seems  to  be  dis 
sipating.   Although  some  dissimilarities  remain  in  several  variables, 
the  greatest  discrepancies  now  appear  between  the  suburban  youth  on 
one  hand  and  the  rural  and  urbar.  youth  on  the  other. 
Rural  School  Problems/Solutions 

From  a  globed  perspective,  many  educators  aid  rural  advocates 
contend  that  scaur     /  of  research  in  rural  areas  and  rural  ediication 
(Bdinc^ton,  1975;  roe  &  Tcrcblyn,  1974;  National  Advisory  Council  on 
The  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Qiildren,  1976;  Sher,  1978a,  1978b; 
Sher  *  Rosenfeld,  1977),  lack  of  national  rural  education  policy 
(Cosby,  1980a,  1930b;  Edington  1980;  Natchtigal,  1980;  Tweeten,  1980; 
Sher,  1978b),  and  unequal  federal  treafcr^nt  of  rural  ftrerica  in  favor 
of  urban  areas  (Federal  Spending,  1978,  Fletcher,  1980;  Helge,  1980; 
McClurkin,  1970;  National  Advisory  Council,  1978?  Sher,  1977.  1978b; 
Tamblyn,  1973)  are  trie  most  crucial  dilertmas  facing  rural  schools  today. 

Siwx:  11977)  noted  that  only  5£  of  all  research  dollars,  11% 
of  library  and  material  funds,  13*  of  tisic  vocational  aid,  13%  of 
dropout  prevention  funds,  and  di sproj-o r tuo na te^y  low  levels  c\  most 
other  federal  education  funds  ore  granted  to  rural  areas.    Me  added: 
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Thei.e  is  no  Bureau  or  Division  of  Rural  Education  in  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, or  the  great  majority  of  State  Education  Agencies. 
The  National  Education  Association  devotes  only  one-eighth 
of  one  individual's  time  to  rural  education  concerns.  The 
National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics  doesn't  irrae 
reports  or  compile  data  on  the  current  status  of  run*! 
education.... Needless  to  say,  it  is  difficult  to  correct 
deficiencies  or  foster  improvements  in  schools  systems 
which  the  education  profession  seems  determined  to  ignore 
(Sher,  1977,  p.  95). 

Rural  schools  are  besieged  by  a  multitude  of  specific  problem. 
MDst  of  the  dilemmas  are  directly  related  to  the  negative  traits  of 
rural  students,  schools,  and  cannunities  cited  previously.  The 
subject  of  rural  school  problems  and  solutions  has  been  stated  quite 
clearly  by  Benson  and  Barber,  1974;  Cyr,  1954;  Dawson,  1953;  De  Good, 
1960;  Edington,  1976,  1978af  1978c;  Edington  and  Oonley,  1973; 
Edington  and  Stans,  1973;  Isenberg,  1967;  Iwatoma,  1963;  Jongeward, 
1974;  Morrisett,  1950;  Sher,  1977;  Sher  and  Rosenfeld,  1977; 
Truesdeli,  1969;  Weeks,  1972;  and  others. 

Most  of  the  problems  and  proposed  solutions  involve  four  major 

a  ^as  of  concern:    Organizational  patterns  and  characteristics, 

financial  considerations,  access  and  the  quality  of  educational 

services,  and  rural  development  and  ir'olvemsnt.    Natchtigal  (1930) 

claimed  the  key  to  solving  rural  educational  problems  is  by  accepting 

"rural  reality"  which  he  delineated  as: 

...accepting  the  fact  that  rural  oonwunities  and  schools 
are  different  from  urban  oomnunities  and  schools; 

...accepting  the  fact  that  rural  cannunities  differ  from 
each  other  and  that  interventions  to  improve  rural  educa- 
tion must  recognize  those  differences; 
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...accepting  the  fact  that  rural  schools  and  rural  com- 
munities  operate  as  a  single  integrated  social  structure; 

. . .accepting  the  fact  that  doing  things  to  or  for  rural 
comnunities  is  inconsistent  with  rural  tradition  (p.  33) . 

Extending  the  last  point,  Edington  and  Conley  (1973) ,  Jongeward 
(1974) ,  and  Sher  (1977)  indicated  that  rural  people  want  to  control 
their  own  schools  and  must  be  actively  involved  in  all  reform  efforts. 

For  years  ttv  problems  of  rural  areas  and  rural  education  were 
greatly  neglected.    Edington  (1978)  concluded  that,  for  the  most  part, 
rural  youth  were  ignored  by  the  Great  Society  programs.  The 
President's  National  Advisory  COnmission  on  Rural  Poverty  (1967) 
stated: 

Rural  adults  and  youth  are  the  product  of  an  educational 
system  that  has  historically  short-changed  rural  people. 
The  excent  to  which  rural  people  have  been  denied  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  is  evident  from  both  the 
products  of  the  educational  system  and  the  resources  that 
go  into  the  system.    Cn  both  counts,  the  quality  of  rural 
education  ranks  low  (p. 41) . 

Since  that  time  more  effort  and  energy  has  been  focused  on  the  pro- 
blems of  non-metrcpolitan  areas.    For  example,  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972  was  approved  and  the  office  of  Rural  Development  within 
the  Health  Education  and  Welfare  Department,  the  Rural  Education 
Subccmnittee  of  the  Elementary  and  Seconary  Education  Task  Force, 
and  the  Senate  Select  Corrmittee  on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 
were  all  establishud.    Only  r/«  aural  progress,  though,  has  been 
witnessed. 

Fletcher  (1980)  felt  tl>e  greatest  hope  for  solving  rural  pro- 
blars  in  general  -axi  rural  education  problems  in  particuJ  ir  is  to 
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develop  a  national  rural  constituency  and  action  agenda.  Perhaps 
the  most  encouraging  development  has  been  the  rise  of  professional 
rural  organizations  and  advocacy  groups  such  as  National  Rural  Center, 
National  Rural  Association,  Rural  Education  Association,  People 
United  for  Rural  Education,  Small  Schools  Camdttee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Scnool  Administrators,  Rural/Snail  School  Centers, 
Congressional  Rural  Caucus,  Regional  Education  Laboratory  and  Resource 
Centers,  National  Federation  for  the  Improvement  of  Rural  Education, 
Organizations  Concerned  About  Rural  Education  and  National  Forum  on 
Rural  Education.    Other   positive  signs  are  that  during  1979  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  rrade  rural  research  a  priority 
(Xlees  &  Jess,  1980)  and  the  Office  of  Rural  Education  has  been  estab- 
lished and  placed  under  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education  within  the  new  federal  Departstent  of  Education. 

In  1979  many  national  rural  leaders  representing  various  organi- 
zations and  governmental  agencies  participated  in  the  National 
Seminar  on  Rural  Education.    Participants  called  for  actions  to  end 
neglect  and  discrimination  against  rural  areas,  provide  special 
support  for  dealing  with  the  unique  problems  of  education  within  rural 
areac.  and  recognize  education  as  a  critical  r  nponent  in  any  strategy 
of  rural  development  (Jacobsneyer,  1980) .    Twenty-eight  specific 
reccmuendations  were  formulated  and  later  discussed  in  depth  at 
regional  rural  round  tables  before  submission  to  the  Bureau  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.    The  effectiveness  of  this 
increased  support  and  concern  for  rural  America  and  rural  education 
has  yet  to  be  determined. 
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In  surinary,  the  rural  school  population  oonprises  a  signifi- 
cant proportion  of  the  total  school  enrollment  in  this  country. 
Many  positive  aiid  negative  characteristics  have  been  attributed  to 
rural  schools,  and  rural  educators  face  numerous  unique  and  confound- 
ing problems.    Although  many  solutions  have  been  offered, rural 
schools  seem  particularly  handicapped  by  inequality  in  treatment r 
lack  of  research  and  global  planning,  and  the  imposition  of  inappro- 
priate urban  models. 

Development  of  Special  Education 
in  Rural  America 

Rural  special  education  is  actually  a  subconponent  of  both  the 
rural  education  and  special  education  movements  in  this  country. 
Special  educational  services  in  rural  areas  evolved  through  experienc- 
ing the  same  struggles  encountered  by  both  rural  education  and 
special  education. 
1800-1900 

The  movement  to  provide  services  for  handicapped  children  was 
transplanted  to  the  United  States  from  Europe  during  the  early  nine- 
teenth century.    Clergymen  and  physicians  such  as  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley 
How*,  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Wilbur  anu  , everend  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  ware 
early  leaders  of  the  cause.   This  era  was  characterized  by  optimism 
as  the  belief  was  widely  shared  that  the  judgment  and  intelligence 
of  handicapped  children,  especially  of  these  who  appeared  mentally 
subnormal,  could  be  increased  through  proper  training  methods  (Butler, 
1969;  Goldstein,  1978;  :'an  &  Snbatino,  1976). 
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In  the  earliest  years,  attention  was  directed  to  those  most 
obviously  different—blind ,  deaf  r  "disturbed",  and  seriously  retarded 
(Kauffman  &  Hallahan,  1981)  •    During  this  period  private  ard  public 
residential  schools  or  institutions  were  established.   The  first 
such  facility  was  founded  for  the  deaf  in  1817  in  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut.   State  operated  and  private  asyluns  opened  for  other  exception- 
alities in  several  states  by  1850  (Cruickshank  &  Johnson,  1958; 
Gearheart,  1980?  Reynolds  &  Birch,  1977) .    Most  of  these  facilities 
were  located  in  cities  in  the  East,  but  by  the  turn  of  the  century  a 
handful  were  established  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  (Gearheart, 
1980) . 

Optimism  for  the  plight  of  handicapped  children  was  maintained 
until  at         e  Civil  War,  but  soon  the  focus  of  energy  switched  from 
rehabilitation  to  segregation  (Goldstein,  1978;  MacMillan,  1977; 
Mann  &  Sabatino,  1976) «    Perhaps  the  key  to  this  wane  in  interest 
was  that  much  energy  seemed  directed  toward  development  of  a  new, 
post-war  industrial  society  and  a  reformed  educational  system  (Kauffean 
&  Hallahan,  1981) . 

Lloyd  Dunn  believed   the  development  of  public  supported  special 
programs  began  with  the  passage  of  compulsory  education  laws  (Aiello, 
1976) .    Rhode  Island  passed  the  first  such  law  in  1840  followed  by 
Massachusetts  in  1851  and  nearly  all  states  by  the  turn  of  the 
century  (Hoffman,  1975;  Sarason  &  Doris,  1971).    Prior  to  this,  handi- 
capped children  in  rural  'and  urban  areas  were  institutionalized, 
rarely  enrolled  in  schools,  or  were  "dropped11  in  the  earliest  grades. 
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Heck  C1940)  rcted: 

Public  education  did  not  take  much  interest  in  such 
special  schools  or  classes  until  corpulsory -attendance 
laws  came  into  being.    These  laws  forced  all  children 
of  given  ages  into  school;  this  brought  to  the  attention 
of  educators  a  group  of  children  who  for  various  reasons 
had  previously  been  eliminated  at  an  early  age;  they  had 
not,  therefore  r  caused  the  schools  any  trouble.    In  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  problem  of 
helping  these  children  was  new  only  in  the  sense  that 
it  could  no  longer  be  ignored;  it  had  always  existed  (p.  2) . 

The  first  special  education  classes  were  established  near  the 

end  of  the  nineteenth  century.    Although  the  early  history  of  the 

founding  of  special  classes  is  difficult  to  follow  due  to  varying 

definitions  of  "  special "  programs  and  exceptionalities  (Sarason  & 

Doris,  1979),  Wallin  (1968)  reported  the  opening  of  the  first  public 

school  for  the  deaf  in  Boston  in  1869,  a  truancy  class  in  New  York 

in  1874,  a  disciplinary  class  in  Cleveland  in  the  1870s  and  a  unit 

for  the  mentally  subnormal  in  Cleveland  in  1875.    By  the  turn  of 

the  century  several  cities  had  established  public  special  education 

classes. 

In  sunrary,  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  the  rise  of  the 
special  education  ravement,  starting  with  the  establishment  of 
institutions  and  culminating  in  the  creation  of  special  education 
classes  in  some  public  schools.    During  this  period  there  were  few 
educational  options  available  to  the  rjral  lundicapped,  resulting  in 
nearly  all  being  unserved. 
1900-1945 

from  1200  uo  1310  there  was  a  proliferation  cf  classes  for 
exceptional  children.    Sy  1911    special  public  sCi^uol  classes  had 
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been  established  in  over  100  large  cities,  and  several  states  began 
to  subsidize  programs  for  the  handicapped  by  funding  the  excess  costs 
of  providing  these  services  (Aiello,  1975;  Van  Sickle,  Witmer  & 
Ayres,  1911), 

Gradually  the  federal  government  became  involved  in  special 
education  services  by  conducting  surveys,  maintaining  data  on 
numbers  of  handicapped  ch  .ldren  served,  and  by  recognizing  the  pro- 
blems and  efforts  of  states  in  the  education  of  defectiver  and  delin- 
quents.   In  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  of  1906,  the 
following  sumnary  statement  appeared: 

The  development  of  the  public  school  system  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  instruction  of  the  defective  classes  of  children 
is  among  the  interesting  phenomena  of  present  day  educa- 
tional activity.   The  enactments  relating  to  the  education 
of  deaf  and  .dumb,  blind,  and  crippled  and  deformed  children 
. .  •  are  evidence  of  the  intent  of  these  states  to  leave  no 
child  without  the  scope  of  the  influence  of  the  public 
schools,  and  are  consequently  of  a  significant  character 
(Elliott,  1906,  p.  126). 

Although  seme  reaords  on  residential  institutions  and  special 
day  schools  were  kept  previously,  biennial  surveys  carmencing  in  the 
early  1900s  provided  information  on  public  school  provisions  for  the 
handicapped.    Perhaps  the  most  frequently  cited  survey  of  the  time 
was  conducted  L*         ^  van  Sickle  and  his  associates  for  the 
Bureau  of  Education.    This  study  along  with  others  of  its  time 
typically  canvassed  only  the  largest  cities  (population  over  10,000) 
detecting  greater  and  greater  expansion  of  programs  over  the  years. 
Sane  researchers  (Goldstein,  1978;  Walim,  1968 ),  though, have  questioned 
the  reliability  of  these  early  investigations. 
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Several  educators  (Berry,  1930?  Martens,  1931;  Solenberger,  1918) 
early  on  recognized  the  confounding  problem  of  providing  special 
services  in  vural  areas.    For  example,  Gaumnitz  (1930)  in  a  survey 
of  421  rural  school  districts  in  5  states  found  only  52%  of  the 
identified  atypical  students  receiving  special  services  and  nearly  a 
third  so  classified  were  not  enrolled  in  any  school.    Although  school 
attendance  was  supposedly  mandatory,  schools  did  not  always  provide 
educational  services  for  all  children  and  uncounted  numbers  remained 
unserved,  especially  those  in  rural  cannunities    (Goldstein,  1978) . 

Perhaps  the  first  seed  for  the  development  of  special  education 
services  in  rural  areas  was  planted  at  the  1930  White  House  Conference 
on  Child  Health  and  Protection.    Many  consider  this  assembly  a  mile- 
stone in  the  history  of  special  education  (Aiello,  1975;  Heck,  1940). 
The  series  of  White  House  Conferences  on  Children  and  Youth  began  in 
1909,  but  it  was  not  until  1930  when  an  extensive  report  on  special 
education,  incidence  figures,  and  a  Children's  Charter  were  formulated 
that  national  attention  began  to  be  focused  on  the  handicapped 
(Abraham,  1976). 

One  section  of  the  charter  outlined  :he  proposed  rights  of 
handicapped  children: 

For  every  child  who  is  blind,  deaf,  crippled,  or  otherwise 
physically  handicapped,  and  for  the  child  who  is  mentally 
handicapped,  such  measures  as  will  early  discover  and 
diagnose  his  handicap,  provide  care  and  treatment,  and  so 
train  him  that  he  may  become  an  asset  to  society  rather  than 
a  liability.    Expenses  of  these  services  should  be  home 
publicly  where  they  cannot  be  privately  x£.t  (Wilson, 
1932-33,  p.  371). 
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In  reference  to  the  rural  handicapped,  it  was  concluded: 

71  ie  problem  in  the  rural  districts  and  villages,  because  of 
che  limited  number  of  children  to  be  served  in  any  one 
district,  is  to  provide  the  services  enumerated  above  for 
the  urban  districts.,.. We  must  reaognize  that  these  children 
in  rural  districts  will  never  receive  an  adequate  education 
until  proper  facilities  are  provided  for  their  training. 
Unless  such  facilities  are  provided  these  children  mast  go 
through  life  with  a  double  handicap  (Otto,  1934,  p.  513) . 

The  tvo  most  irrportant  results  of  the  conference  were  that 

increased  federal  interest  was  generated  and  special  education  began 

to  be  recognized  as  a  legitimate  member  of  the  education  oomunity 

(Aiello,  1975) .   The  movement  for  the  education  for  all  began  to 

emerge  with  spill  over  effects  which  readied  beyond  the  boundaries 

of  the  cities. 

In  reaction  to  the  White  House  Conference,  educators  and  national 
organizations  began  to  address  the  needs  of  exceptional  children/ 
including  the  rural  handicapped.    At  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion Conference  in  1935,  three  presentations  (Heffernan,  1935;  Sholty, 
1935;  Wait,  1935)  were  made  on  the  topic  of  rural  schools  and  the 
handicapped.    Helen  Heffernan  (1935) ,  Chief,  Division  of  Elenentary 
Education  and  Rural  Schools,  Sacramento,  California,  noted: 

Even  for  cities  the  problem  of  meeting  the  needs  of  excep- 
tional children  is  only  beginning  to  be  explored.  Naturally, 
the  rural  school,  where  financial  support  is  meager,  where 
teacher  j  are  relatively  less  well  trained,  where  pupil 
population  is  scattered  over  large  areas  and  where  the 
attitude  of  the  public  may  be  apathetic  or  indifferent,  is 
'bringing  up  the  rear'  in  providing  adequate  opportunity 
in  the  field  of  special  education  (p.  487) . 

Presenters  offered  the  following  solutions  to  the  "rural  problem": 
(a)  increased  use  of  traveling  child  guidance  clinics,  (b)  widening 
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of  the  rural  curriculum^  (c)  altering  teacher  perspectives  in  the 
treatment  of  the  individual  child,  (d)  increased  state  supervision 
and  regulation,  and  (e)  stimulation  of  local  interest  in  programs* 
The  first  conference  of  the  State  Directors  of  Supervisors  of 
Special  Education  uas  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  in  the  fall  of  1938. 
One  topic  of  concern  was  the  development  of  feasible  means  in  which 
to  meet  the  needs  of  exceptional  children  in  rural  areas.  Although 
several  delivery  models  were  suggested,  it  was  concluded  that  the 
states  must  recognise  the  problems  and  provide  expedient  programs 
(Jlartens,  1940). 

The  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  sponsored  a  _  % 

publication  in  1939  entitled  Schools  in  Small  Cbmnuni ties,  which 
briefly  Garmented  on  the  problem  of  educational  services  for  the 
rural  handicapped.    Recognizing  the  financial  constraints  of  small, 
rural  schools,  a  five  point  plan  was  recanmended: 

1.  To  provide  teachers  with  a  general  background  of  the 
possible  physical,  mental,  and  social  maladjustments. 

2.  To  help  each  teacher  recognize  the  existence  of  maladjust- 
ment in  every  classroom. 

3.  To  assist  teachers  in  studying  individual  children  so 
as  to  locate  various  types  of  deviates. 

4.  To  apply  'first  aid1  to  those  exceptional  children  who 
may  respond  to  preliminary  measures. 

5.  To  seek  further  help  from  specialists  when  the  preliminary 
measures  are  not  adequate  (AASA,  1939,  p.  137) . 

Aiross  (1939),  Berry  (1940,  1941),  Cohen  (1940),  Cutts  (1341), 
Doll,  (1939),  Heck  (1940),  Layiran  (1940),  Otto  (1937),  and  Smith 
(1937)  also  made  contributions  to  the  rural  special  education  litera- 
ture,   Eerry  (1940)  spoke  for  many  educators  when  he  stated: 
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The  neglect  of  special  education  in  these  sialler  com- 
munities is  a  natter  of  great  concern  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  equality  of  educational  opportunity  for 
the  exceptional  child, •••The  fundamental  mistake  which  has 
been  made  in  trying  to  provide  special  education  for  excep- 
tional children  in  smaller  ccmnunities  and  rural  dis- 
tricts has  been  in  assuming  that  the  big-city  mode  of 
special  education  can  be  carried  over  without  change  to 
these  smaller  oomnunities  arvi  rural  areas  (p.  35)  • 

Harry  Amoss  (1939) ,  Provincial  Inspector  for  Auxiliary  Classes 
in  Ontario,  Canada,  provided  one  of  the  first  reports  of  a  wide 
scale  special  education  system  in  a  rural  area.    Rejecting  the  options 
of  establishing  county  boarding  schools  or  centrally  locating  classes 
so  students  could  be  transported  daily,  provisions  were  made  to 
offer  services  for  all  exceptional  children  in  their  home  schools* 
Amoss  also  described  the  incidental  and  county  inspectorate  survey 
methods  employed  in  rural  areas. 

Various  strategies  to  provide  special  education  services  to 
rural  areas  were  suggested  by  the  above  mentioned  educators,  including: 
(a)  retain  handicapped  students  in  class  and  concentrate  on  their 
strengths,  (b)  augment  the  skills  of  rural  teachers,  (c)  increase 
state  financial  aide,  (d)  devise  new  types  of  organizations  to  secure 
special  educational  opportunities,    (e)  home  instruction,  (f)  county 
classes,  and  (g)  mixed  classes  of  exceptional  children.  Several 
educators  (Berry,  1930;  Martens    1931,  1937;  Otto,  1934;  Williams, 
1937)  strongly  stressed  the  need  for  states  to  assume  responsibility 
for  rural  special  services. 

Despite  this  emergence  of  interest  in  the  rural  exceptional  child, 
it  was  estimated  in  1940  that  in  large  cities  (ever  100,000  population) 
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special  education  was  provided  for  4%  of  the  total  school  enrollment, 
while  in  medium  cities  (population  between  9S,999  and  10,000)  2%  of 
the  total  school  enrollment  were  pre  ided  special  classes;  but  in 
towns,  villages,  and  rural  areas  (population  less  than  10,000)  only 
a  small  fraction  of  1%  received  those  services  (Araoss,  1940) . 

Near  tte  end  of  World  War  II,  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Sural  Education  (1944)  was  assembled  to  establish  plans  for  the  peace- 
time rejuvination  of  the  rural  education  system.   Mary  of  the 
country's  best  known  rural  educators  met  to  discuss  the  problems  in 
rural  oannunities  and  rural  schools  to  steer  the  "mired  wheel"  of 
rural  education  on  to  the  road  of  educational  progress  (Dawson  & 
Hubbard,  1944) .   The  Charter  of  Education  for  Rural  Children  was  for- 
mulated, and  the  amendments  proposed  reflected  the  familiar  there  of 
right  to  education  for  all  children.    One  of  the  many  conclusions 
reached  by  the  conference  dealt  specifically  with  rural  special 
education  services. 

The  school's  service  to  rural  children  is  not  complete 
until  adequate  provisions  are  made  fn    che  educational 
development  of  exceptional  children — children  who  thru 
heredity,  thru  neglect,  thru  accident,  or  thru  other 
causes  cannot  normally  benefit  from  the  regular  program 
and  processes  (Dawson  &  Hubbard,  1944,  p.  102) . 

Awareness  was  developing,  but  there  was  no  absolute  sense  of  commit- 
ment to  the  handicapped  in  rural  areas. 

To  summarize,  starting  in  1930  a  trickle  of  interest  emerged  in 
rural  special  education.  From  the  much  broader  perspective  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  for  all,  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Stealth  and  Protection,  the  National  Education  Association  and  other 
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organizations  began  to  present  the  issues  of  rural  special  services. 
Although  an  awareness  began  to  evolve,  the  needs  of  the  rural  handi- 
capped were  not  high  on  the  agendas  of  these  groups,  and  there  appeared 
to  be  much  more  rhetoric  than  action.    Educators  began  to  develop 
service  delivery  models  and  strategies  for  the  rural  handicapped,  but 
the  situation  was  aptly  summarized  by  Graham  (1964)  -. 

Until  World  War  II,  children  and  youth  with  handicaps  who 
resided  in  less  populated  areas  received  needed  special 
education  by  travelling  considerable  distance  to  attend 
city  programs,  or  they  were  served  in  state  residential 
schools.   There  were  practically  no  local  special  education 
programs  available  to  children  fron  remote  and  sparsely 
settled  areas  because  there  were  usually  neither  enough 
children  in  each  type  of  handicap  nor  sufficient  financial 
support  in  a  single  small  ccranuruty  to  make  this  provision 
possible  (p.  28). 

1945-1975 

F allowing  World  War  II,  the  special  education  movement  gained 
tremendous  momentum.    The  growth  has  been  attributed  mainly  to  the 
return  of  many  disabled  veterans  to  the  mainstream  of  society  and  the 
emergence  of  parent  advocacy  organizations  (Cruickshank  &  Johnson, 
1958;  Hewett,  1974;  Reynolds  &  Birch,  1977) .    Similarly,  a  greater 
concern  was  unfolding  for  the  entire  field  of  rural  education. 

Although  public  school  programs  for  the  exceptional  student 
declined  in  number  during  the  1940s,  a  significant  increase  was 
witnessed  after  the  war  (Cruickshank  &  Johnson,  1958;  Hewett,  1974; 
Kauffman  &  Hallahan,  1981;  Reynolds  &  Birch,  1977).    Services  to  rural  areas 
ware  still  less  than  adequate.    Porter  (1953)  estimated  that  a  large 
number  of  the  4  million  unserved  exceptional  childre.i  in  the  country 
were  from  rural  areas. 
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Gradual  improvement  in  special  services  in  rural  areas  occurred 
duii  to  efforts  and  activities  at  three  levels.    First r  there  was  a 
greatly  expanded  attenpt  on  the  part  of  local  education  agencies, 
co-operatives,  and  university  researchers  to  devise  and  irrplement  an 
cvray  of  service  delivery  alternatives.    Next,  at     state  and  national 
level,  educators,  Rimini  sera  tors  and  advocates  for  rural  special 
adulation  began  to  join  forces  through  the  organizing  of  conferences 
and  worksheet.   Finally,  the  federal  government  extended  ius  influence 
and  interest  through  the  work  of  national  conferences,  task  forces 
and  panels,  and  by  the  support  of  extremely  critical  national 
legislation. 

At  the  local  or  district  level  sane  research  and     handful  of 
programs  were  conducted  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  states  of  Alabama 
(Frith,  1975),  Alaska  (Midkiff,  1964),  California  (Chase  &  Barker,  195 
Keogh,  et  al.,  1974;  Loveless,  1967),  Colorado  (Thornton,  1975), 
Illinois  (Porter,  1953),  Indiana  (Porter,  1953),  Iowa  (Hampton,  1960, 
1961),  Maine  (Annas,  1959),  Minnesota  (Wect^ermar,  &  Hollingpworth, 
197b;,  Mississippi  (Curtis,  1969),  Nebraska  (Doerr,  1^74),  New  Mexico 
(Smith  &  Pasteroack,  1977),  New  York  (Chase  &  Barker,  1952;  Morris, 
1956;  Searls,  19C7) ,  Pennsylvania  (Porter,  1953;  Lelmann,  1971^, 
Tennessee  (Murfcesburo  Public  Schools,  1973) ,  Utah  (Hofneister  s 
Atkinson,  ,.975),  Verront  (Christie,  McKonsie  &  Burdett,  1972; 
MzKen^ie,  Egncr,  Knight,  Perloran,  Sctoeidcr  5*  Garvin,  1970;  ycKenzie 
Hill,  Sousie,  York  &  ?V-:cr,  1977),  Virginia  (Ford,  197,1),  and  ;;isconsi 
(Goldin,  1952;  yoLSr^  .  ZicssL^j,  1357;  roller,  1970;  Williams,  1943) 
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Wliile  it  was  recognized  that  urban  school  systems  had  the  advantages 
cf  greater  per  capita  wealth,  better  trained  staff,  centralized 
school  population,  superior  means  of  publicity,  an;  -^-.-e  agencies 
interested  in  the  handicapped  (Beixy,  1940;  Melchor  &  Elessing,  1957),, 
many  creative  solutions  were  being  developed  for  rural  areas.  Strat- 
egies that  involved  staffing  included  use  of  consultant  teachers, 
release  tine,  intensive  inservice  and  student  t**  zhers.  Suggestions 
for  revision  of  organizational  cocrponents  embraced  the  development  of 
cooperatives,  regional  assessment  centers,  clinical  service  extensions, 
co-ordinating  units  and  resource  rooms.   Generally,  these  educators 
were  against  exclusion  and  segregation  of  exceptional  children  and 
oormonly  enlisted  support  of  parents  of  the  handicapped.    Melcher  and 
Blessing  (1957)  recognized: 

With  an  awakened  a.id  well-informed  public,  and  the  impetus 
of  an  enlightened  militant  parents  group,  the  demands  for 
extension  of  special  sendees  to  the  rural  areas  have 
increased  (p.  207). 

During  this  period  seven  major  interstate/national  conferences 
were  conducted  specifically  on  tho  topic  of  rural  special  educational 
services: 

1.  Great  Plains  Conference  on  Special  Education,  sponsored  by 
the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  and  Eastern  Ntontana 
University  (1951). 

2.  National  Research  Conference  on  Special  Education  Services 
in  Sparsely  Populated  Areas,  sponsored  by  the  Western 
Interstate  ComuLssion  for  Higher  Education  and  the  Montana 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  (1966) . 
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3.  Follow-up  Conference  on  Special  Education  Services  in 
Sparsely  Populated  Areas,  sponsored  by  the  Western  Inter- 
state Conmission  for  Higher  Education  and  the  Montana 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  (1967). 

4.  Special  Conference  on  Emerging  Models  of  Special  Education 
for  Sparsely  Populated  Areas,  sponsored  by  the  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children  (1971). 

5.  Delivery  of  Special  Education  Services  in  Rural  Romote 
Areas,  sponsored  by  Ne\  Mexico  State  University,  University 
of  Oregon,  University  of  Utah,  National  Association  of  State 
Directors  of  Special  Education  and  the  Northwest  Regional 
Educational  Laboratory  (1973). 

6.  Western  States  Topical  Conference:    Implementing  Special 
Education  Services  in  Rural  Remote  Areas,  sponsored  by 
The  Rocky  Mountain  Regional  Resource  Center,  the  Northwest 
Regional  Resource  Center  and  the  Coordinating  Office  for 
Regional  Resource  Centers  (1975). 

7.  Administration  of  Special  Education  for  Rural  and  Sparsely 
Populated  Areas,  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
U.  S.  Health,  Education  ard  Welfare  Department  (1975). 

Although  the  conferences  were  convened  over  a  24-year  period 
and  involved  various  participants  from  a  myriad  of  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions, there  '-as  a  strong  canton  focus  on  establishing  research 
objectives  and  priorities.    The  most  critical  needs  identified  included 
the  areas  of  parent  and  community  involvement,  legislation  and  funding 
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fcr  special  education,  professional  staff  recruitment  and  development, 
and  special  education  delivery  systems.    Isenberg  (1966)  noted  at  the 
National  Research  Coherence  on  Special  Education  Services  in  Sparsely 
Populated  Areas  that  there  was  an  absence  of  basic  information  regard- 
ing children  living  in  sparsely  populated  areas  axd  having  special 
education  needs:    "Who  are  they?   Where  are  they?   What  do  ttey  need? 
Are  they  being  served  now?   From  what  sources  and  how  are  they  receiv- 
ing help?"  (p.  7) .   Many  ideas,  global  strategies,  and  situation 
specific  solutions  were  generated  at  these  gatherings,  but  Vergason 
(2  971)  astutely  noted  at  one  conference  that: 

The  solution  to  delivering  appropriate  services  to  handicapped 
children  in  rural  areas  is  not  a  simple  one  and  certainly  not 
as  sinple  as  special  class  vs.  regular  class  or  resource  vs. 
special  class  (p.  14) • 

Rural  special  education  is  actually  a  subcaiponent  of  rural 
education  and  special  education  and  has  benefited  from  movements  to 
improve  both  entities.    In  the  years  following  ttorld  War  II,  the 
federal  government  sponsored  nunerous  conferences ,  aonmittees,  panels 
and  task  forces  (T'Jhite  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,  1950, 
1960,  1971;  National  Outlook  Conference  on  Rural  Youth,  1967; 
National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children; 
Task  Force  Under  Rural  Education,  etc.)  to  approach  problems  of  the 
handicapped,  youth,  and  rural  life  in  general.    Although  rural  special 
education  issues  were  addressed  at  least  superficially  at  these 
gatherings,  three  reports  in  particular  were  most  critical  for  the 
cause  of  the  rural  handicapped:    Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Carmittee  on  Rural  Poverty,  (The  People  Left  Behind)  1967;  Report  of 
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the  Conference  on  Problems  of  Pural  Youth  in  a  Changing  Environment. , 
1963;  and  Report  of  the  President's  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation,  1962. 

The  Report  of  the  Conference  on  Problems  of  Rural  Youvh  in  a 
Changing  Environment  was  later  aptly  eft  tied  Rural  Youth  in  Crisis: 
Facts,  Myths,  and  Social  Change.    The  topics  of  rural  education  and 
problems  of  rural  youth  ware  thoroughly  explored  with  great  emphasis 
placed  on  exceptional  children.    In  short,  the  conference  concluded 
that  rural  youth  were  expeiier-ing  extremely  serious  problems  and  it 
was  a  crisis  which  required  nothing  short  of  a  national,  unified 
effort  to  overcome  (Burchinal,  1967).    The  truly  forgotten  child  was 
identified  as  the  one  who  lived  in  a  rural  area  and  was  handicapped 
(Eurchinal,  1967). 

The  document,  The  People  Left  Behind,  revealed  enormous  problems 
not  only  with  rural  youth  but  with  the  entire  rural  sector  of  society. 
The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty  (1967)  charged 
that  rural  communities  were  areas  of  involuntary  tragedy  where  people 
were  not  even  afforded  equal  access  to  opportunity.    Shocking  data 
on  rural  poverty,  unemployment  and  inequality  were  published.    One  of 
the  strongest  recommendations  '.as  to  completely  overhaul  the  rural 
educational  system  from  preschool  programs  to  adult  education. 

The  election  of  John  F.  Kennedy  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  proved  -co  be  a  tremendous  "impetus  Lo  the  cause  of  handicapped 
individuals  in  general  and  to  the  mentally  retarded  in  particular 
(Gearheart  &  Wright,  1979;  Kewett,  197-1;  Sarason  &  Doris,  1979)  . 
Kennedy  appointed  the  Panel  on  .Mental  Retardation  in  October  1961,  and 
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a  year  later  a  200  page  report  including  95  recommendations  was 
conpleted.    Although  none  of  the  suggestions  specifically  identified 
rural  special  education  problems,  practically  all  proposals  had  appli- 
cability to  rural  areas.    As  a  result  of  the  leadership  shown  by  the 
President  and  the  efforts  of  professional  organization*-  and  advocacy 
groups,  a  series  of  legislation  was  passed  over  the  next  decade  cul- 
minating in  the  passage  of  Public  Law  94-142 — Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act.    (For  c   ails  of  legislative  enactments  see 
Gea-fieart,  1980.)   This  law  guarantees  a  free,  appropriate  education 
for  all  exceptional  students,  including  the  rural  handicapped. 

This  30-year  period  was  distinguished  by  an  increase  in  research 
and  rural  special  education  program  inplementation  at  the  local  level, 
greater  interstate/national  cooperation  amongst  the  siall  cadre  of 
administrators  and  special  educators  who  served  the  ruraJ  handicapped, 
and  the  passage  of  historic  legislation  for  all  exceptional  children. 
After  years  and  year*;  of  minor  advances,  special  education  services 
for  the  rural  areas  enjoyed  a  ma^or  victory  with  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  94-142.    Helge  (1980)  collected  data  on  handicapped  students, 
professional  staff,  provision  of  services,  parental  invclverent,  due 
process  procedures,  and  organizational  structures  in  75  rural  local 
educational  agencies  and  cooperatives  nationwide.    The  survey  conpared 
rural  special  education  services  before  and  after  passage  of  Public 
Law  94-142.    Data  on  availability  of  services  (presented  in  Table  1) 
are  indicative  of  the  woefully  inadequate  state  of  special  education 
before  this  legislation.    One  rural  superintendent  surveyed  stated: 
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Table  1 

Availability  of  Services  Before  Public  Law  94-142 

Percentage  Before 

Services  Public  Law  94-142 


No  services  for  any  handicapped  students 

05% 

No  Services  for  severely  handicapped  students 

No  services  for  16-21  year  old  handicapped  students 

27% 

No  health  services 

19% 

Services  for  3-4  year  olds 

07% 

Services  for  19-20  year  olds 

36% 

Services  for  multi-handicapped 

0% 

Services  for  physically  handicapped 

07% 

Services  for  visually  handicapped 

17% 

Services  for  emotionally  handicapped 

09% 

Services  for  hearing  inpaired 

25% 

Services  for  learning  disabled 

27% 

Note.    From  A  National  Conparative  Study  Regarding  Rural 
Special  Education  Delivery  Systems  Before  and  After  Passage 
of  PL  94-14 ~  (by  D.  Helge,  1980,  p.  42) . 
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It  is  typical  for  a  LEA  to  wait  for  a  irandate  saying 
education  must  be  improved,  and  P.  L.  94-142  has" been  the 
only  kind  of  motivation  which  vould  have  created  read 
special  education  programs  (Helge,  1980,  p.  84). 

1975-1981 

Since  the  passage  of  Public  law  94-142,  there  has  been  a  burgeoning 
of  interest  and  activity  in  the  area  of  rural  special  education. 
The  Office  of  Special  Education,  Department  of  Education  (formerly 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  Health  Education  and  Welfare 
Department)  has  realized  a  critical  role  in  this  urrveroent.  The 
Rural  Special  Education  Task  Force  and  the  Rural  Initiative  Conrnittee 
vere  established  and  considerable  financial  resources  were  earmarked 
for  research.   Of  note  was  funding  for  Morrisey^s  (1976)  Special 
Project  Report  on  Rural  Education  and  the  Handicapped,  support  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Handicapped  Children's  Early  Education  Pro- 
gram (HCEEP)  Rural  Network  and  its  series  of  conferences  and  mono- 
graphs, and  approval  of  various  activities  through  the  National  Rural 
Research  and  Personnel  Preparation  Project  (NRP)  at  Murray  State 
University.    Dr.  Doris  Kelge,  Project  Director  of  NRP,  conducted  a 
four  year  research  study  which  began  in  June  1978  and  involved  five 
r-oject  phases:  (a)  characterization  study  of  rural  education  service 
delivery  systems  to  identify  facilitating  and  hindering  factors  which 
determine  success  or  failure  of  district  ccqpliance  with  Public  Law 
94-142,  (b)  national  conparative  study  regarding  rural  special  educa- 
tion delivery  systems  before  and  after  implementation  of  Public  Law 
94-142,  (c)  development  of  profiles  interrelating  effect^^e  service 
delivery  strategies  and  particular  ccnirunity  and  district  characteristics, 
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(dj  deveicpnent  of  interdisciplinary  models  of  personnel  preparation 
for  effective  service  delivery  to  rural  subcultures,  and  Ce)  field 
testing  and  dissemination  of  personnel  preparation  models  for  use 
in  pre-  and  inservice  training. 

The  National  Rural  Research  and  Personnel  Preparation  Project 
through  the  office  of  Special  Education  sponsored  an  Institute  for 
Change  Agents  in  Rural  Special  Education,  the  NPP  Newsletter,  the 
National  Conference  Regarding  Personnel  Preparation  for  Rural  Service 
Delivery,  and  the  National  Conference  on  Leadership  for  Problem-Solving 
in  Rural  Schools  (Beige,  1979,  1980).    In  May  1981,  Dr.  Helge  was 
elected  Executive  Director  of  the  American  Counci  1  on  Rural  Special 
Education  (Acres) ,  a  new  national  organization  founded  by  individuals 
interested  in  improving  services  for  rural  handicapped  students 
( "Permanent  Organization",  1981). 

The  Comparative  Study  Regarding  Rural  Special  Delivery  Systans 
Before  and  After  Passage  of  P.L.  94-142  indicated  a  significant 
general  improvement  in  programs  and  services  offered  and  types  and 
ages  of  exceptional  students  serviced  (Helge,  1980).    The  most  signi- 
ficant achievements  in  the  75  districts/cooperatives  surveyed  included.: 
ia)  a  32%  average  increase  in  the  number  of  handicapped  students 
identified  and  served,  fa)   in  increase  in  special  education  services 
up  to  1,520%,  (c)  fostering  of  parental  mvolvanent,  and (d)  development 
of  due  process  procedures  (Helge,  1980) .    Despite  these  vary  positive 
accorpl ishnents,  one  rust  view  them  in  light  of  the  scarcity  cf  pre- 
visions available  before  1975, 
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Helge  (1979)  described  today's  rural  special  education  programs: 

Frequently,  no  special  education  or  supportive  services  staff 
exists.    In  fact,  the  majority  of  the  rural  districts  in  the 
United  States  consist  of  a  superintendent,  a  part-  or 
full-time  principal  (seme times  also  serving  as  an  instructional 
staff  member) ,  several  regular  educators,  and  one  or  more 
general  special  educators  who  may  serve  as  the  teacher  of  a 
self-contained  unit  or  as  a  resource  to  one  or  more  districts, 
spread  over  as  many  as  400  miles  (pp.  1-2) . 

In  the  Congressional  report,  Progress  Toward  a  Free  Appropriate 
Public  Education  (1979) ,  it  was  concluded  that  provision  of  adequate 
services  for  heterogenous  groups  of  rural  exceptional  children  was 
an  administrative,  resource,  and  planning  challenge  for  staff  already 
over  burdened  and  order  supported.   Particular  problems  identified 
included  personnel  availability,  limited  fiscal  resources,  and  popu- 
lation sparsity.   ihe  passage  of  Public  Law  94-142  brought  promises 
previously  denied  the  rural  handicapped  children,  but  before  quality 
services  can  be  delivered,  a  plethora  of  problems  must  be  overcome 
("Special  Education  in  Rural  Areas",  1980). 

Heller  (1975),  Sher  (1977),  and  Cole  and  Ranken  (1981)  attributed 
many  of  today's  special  education  problems  in  rural  areas  to  the 
imposition  of  an  urban  model  of  education  on  ncnmetropolitan  areas. 
Schrag,  et   al.,  (1979)  and  Helge  (1979,  1980)  considered  the  5.3% 
nonenrollment  rate  of  rural  school  children  a  critical  dilemma. 
This  rate  is  twice  that  found  in  urban  areas,  and  the  major  reasons 
cited  are  lack  of  special  education  services  and  lack  of  parental 
involvement  concerning  such  services  ("BEK  Lacks  Rural",  1979,  Schrag, 
ct  al.,  1979)     To  extend  this  problem  further,  approximately  130,000 
studer.ts  are  serviced  as  handicapped  in  rural  areas,  but  up  to  1.5 
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million  children  with  handicapping  conditions  (10%  of  the  population) 
might  be  expected  to  reside  in  these  areas. 

The  development  of  secondary  handicaps  resulting  from  unserved 
primary  handicapping  conditions  has  been  analyzed  by  Helge  (1930) 
and  Isenberg  (19/0)  as  an  area  of  concern,  while  Sher  and  Rosenfeld 
(1977)  and  Stile  (1980)  have  expressed  interest  in  the  quality  of 
special  education  services  in  rv~al  areas.    Competencies  of  rural 
special  education  teachers  was  an  issue  raised  by  Blasi  (1981),  and 
other  staff  development  questions/problems  were  posed  by  Cole,  Smith 
and  Ranken  (1981) ,  Yasa  and  Steckelberg  (1981) ,  and  Helge  (1981) . 
Various  educators  (Cole,  Stile,  Kitano,  Garner,  Brurcett,  Rankin,  1979; 
Cordell,  1975;  Glenn  &  Suraers,  1975;  Harris  &  Mahar,  1975;  Hoover, 
1978;  latham,  1981;  Reynolds  &  Birch,  1977)  have  also  discussed  problems 
related  to  rural  special  education. 

Concern  over  fiscal  matters  is  a  common  theme  shared  in  much  of 
the  above  noted  literature.    It  has  been  estimated  that  the  costs  of 
educating  a  handicapped  student  are  twice  that  of  the  nonhandicapped 
(Bernstein,  Kirst  &  Marshall,  1976)  and  that  costs  for  special  educa- 
tion programs  in  small  school  districts  have  risen  the  highest  of  all 
school  districts  ("Small  Districts",  1979).    Although  small  districts 
must  comply  with  all  the  regulations  of  Public  Law  94-142,  only  those 
districts  qualifying  for  more  than  $7,500  of  federal  funds  receive 
support  directly.    Public  Law  94-142  is  designed  to  fund  excess  costs 
of  educating  the  exceptional  child,  but  to  date  support  levels  have 
failed  to  reach  the  proposed  percentages  of  the  original  legislation. 
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Numerous  solutions  have  been  offered  in  response  to  some  of  the 
above  mentioned  problems  facing  rural  school  education  programs. 
Practices  with  the  greatest  potential  impact  include:  (a)  increased 
use  of  para-professionals ,  volunteers,  and  other  oanmunity  resources r 
(b)  development  of  cooperatives  and  cooperative  agreements  between 
districts ,  (c)  augmented  parental  participation,  (d)  cooperation  with 
agricultural  extension  services,  fe)  establishment  of  revised  federal 
financing  formula:  r  and  (f)  reformation  of  preservice  training.  Helge 
(1976,  1979),  though,  has  indicated  that  generally  personnel  in  rural 
areas  are  not  aware  of  alternate  strategies  for  serving  rural  handi- 
capped children  which  have  been  shown  to  be  more  cost  efficient  and 
prograntnatiolly  more  effective.    Burello  and  Sage  (1978)  noted  indi- 
viduals responsible  for  special  education  administration  in  rural 
areas  usually  have  other  responsibilities  as  well  and  cannot  be  con- 
cerned solely  with  special  services  issues.   Also,  it  is  critical  to 
realize  that  each  school  situation  is  unique  and  successful  programs 
are  usually  those  developed  for  specific  situations  and  are  not  auto- 
matically transferable  to  other  settings  (Bdington,  1976) .  Despite 
significant  inprovanent,  serious  problems  still  prevail  for  many  rural 
special  education  programs. 

Today,  rural  special  education  is  struggling  to  assume  its  own 
independent  identity  within  the  education  comnunity.    Meanwhile  the 
battle  to  ensure  appropriate  prograrnning  for  all  handicapped  children 
is  continuing.    Public  Law  94-142  has  been  enacted  and  regulations 
established  but  total  corpliance  in  rural  areas  is  far  fron  being  achieved. 
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Research  on  Rural  Special  Education 

The  problems  rural  special  educators  face  today  are    to  some 
extent   cannon  to  rural  education  in  general  (Fletcher,  1980) .  Only 
extremely  limited  research  has  been  conducted  in  rural  education,  and 
even  less  data  is  available  on  rural  special  educacicn  CDIasi,  1981; 
Helge,  1979;  Jordan,  1969;  Keogh,  et  al.r  1974;  Schrag,  et  al.,  1979; 
Urban,  1972) .    Beginning  in  the  1930s  various  articles  have  appeared 
in  the  literature  which  nave  either  described  the  problems  and  solu- 
tions of  isolated,  rural  special  education  programs  or  have  reviewed 
the  general  needs  of  the  rural  handicapped  fran  a  global  perspective. 
Jordan  (1969)  found  many  repetitive  stataients  within  the  rural 
special  education  body  of  literature.   Despite  a  general  awareness  of 
problems  in  the  area  of  rural  special  education,  only  limited  system- 
atic data  gathering  has  been  employed. 

In  1966   at  the  National  Research  Conference  on  Special  Education 
Services  in  Sparsely  Populated  Areas,  numerous  basic  research  questions 
were  posed,  but  to  date  most  remain  unanswered.    At  the  follow-up 
conference  a  year  later,  it  vais  generally  agreed  that  individual 
states  had  a  responsibility  for  some  basic  data  collection  and  prelixn- 
inary  investigation  concerning  respective  rural  special  education 
needs.    The  National  Advisory  Contnittee  on  Handicapped  Children  in  its 
first  annual  report  reoormonded  initiation  of  research  effort  and 
demonstration  projects  in  rural  areas  (Urban,  1972) .    In  1979  at  the 
series  of  regional  rural  roundtables  sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  one  of  the  highest  priorities  discussed  was  the  creation 
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of  a  rural  research  agenda.    Coward  (1980),  while  discussing  rural 
families  and  corrmunities,  stated: 

Certain  sutpopulations  of  rural  America  suffer  even  greater 
obscurity— Unfortunately,  many  of  the  latter  are  the  most 
vulnerable:    the  rural  elderly,  the  rural  migrant  minority, 
the  poor,  and  the  handicapped.    If  investigations  to  better 
understand  these  populations  can  be  completed,  if  data 
banks  can  be  constructed,  and  if  our  understanding  can  be 
solidified,  then  we  can  proceed  in  a  more  systematic  fashion 
to  address  the  nec  is  of  rural  families  (p.  8) . 

Perhaps  the  first  significant  study  in  the  area  of  rural  sr~cial 
education  was  conducted  by  Chalfant  in  1967,  when  he  reviewed  the 
economic  and  demographic   factors  underlying  the  public  school  pro- 
visions for  exceptiona.1  children  in  Illinois.    Rural  school  districts 
were  found  least  likely  to  provide  special  education  services 
(Chalfant,  1C67). 

Charles  (1969)  circulated  a  nationwide  questionnaire  in  which 
rural  teachers  were  requested  to  indicate  needed  improvements  in  rural 
teacher  training.   One  of  the  most  frequently  mentioned  areas  was 
training  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  exceptional  children.    At  the 
national  Conference  Providing  Technical  Support  and  Assistance  to 
Non-Urban  School  Systems  in  Implementing  Comprehensive  Special  Educa- 
tion Programs  in  1976,  participants  were  queried  as  to  their  problems 
and  needs.    Although  individuals  represented  school  districts  ranging 
in  student  membership  from  694  to  30,000,  greatest  concerns  were  need 
for  appropriate  personnel  preparation  (35%)  and  adequate  special  educa- 
tion programming  {10%)   (Helge,  1976). 

In  the  fall  of  1979,  the  HZEEP  Rural  Workshop  distributed  tha 
Conference  Planning  Survey  to  227  projects  in  the  network.    Fifty- four 
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responses  were  obtained  to  open-ended  questions  asking  for  a  listing 
of  critical  issues  facing  rural  service  providers  and  critical  issues 
involving  families  of  handicapped  children.    For  rural  service  pro- 
viders, areas  identified  were  transportation,  recruitment,  and  funding; 
while  the  key  concern*  delineated  for  families  included  transporta- 
tion, attainment  of  appropriate  services,  information  on  available 
services,  payment  for  services,  and  isola  :ion   from  programs  and  other 
parents  <ft+  _nger,  et  al.,  1981).    Later,  solutions  to  problems  were 
solicited  througn  the  Rural  Project  Survey,  an  open-ended,  exploratory 
questionnaire  which  reflected  the  previously  identified  needs  in  the 
earlier  study. 

The  objectives  of  tlie  National  Rural  Research  and  Pe-sonnel 
Preparation  Project  have  previously  bee:  outlined,  and  findings  of  the 
phase  coirtvsring  services  before  and  _fter  I   die  Law  94-142  have  been 
described.    Simultaneously   19  (38%)  of  the  nation's  state  education 
agencies  were  involved  in  phase  one  to  identify  problems  in  irrple- 
n-ntiny  cpecial  education  programs  in  rural  areas.    In  the  southwest, 
Ne*  Mexico  was  not  polled  as  Arizona  and  Texas  were  the  only  partici- 
pants.   Data  were  collected  through  a  formal  questionnaire  and  inter- 
view process.    i~ter,  state  education  agency  personnel  from  the  19 
states  were  requeued  to  recoirmend  two  upper  and  two  lower  performing 
rural  districts/cooperatives  (.east  and  most  effective  5%)  for  inclu- 
sion in  further  study.  Seventy-five  districts/cooperatives  participated 
in  this  aspect  of  Lhe  study  which  incorporated  on-site  visits 
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and  questionnaire  oorrpletion.    One  or  more  administrators,  two 
support  personnel,  two  regular  and  two  special  education  teachers, 
and  three  to  four  parents  vere  queried  in  each  district/cooperative. 
Utilizing  data  from  the  education  agencies  and  districts/coopera- 
tives, the  f ©Having  16  critical  problem  areas  for  rural  special 
educators  were  identified: 

1.  Difficulties  recruiting  and  retaining  staff; 

2.  Funding  inadequacies; 

3.  Resistance  to  change; 

4.  Need  for  staff  development; 

5.  long  distances  between  schools  and  services; 

6.  Transportation  inadequacies; 

7.  Icy,  muddy,  or  marginal  roads; 

8.  Curltural  differences; 

9.  Problems  providing  support  services; 

10.  Involving  parents  of  exceptional  students; 

11.  Problems  with  migrant  populations; 

12.  Problems  insuring  procedural  safeguard  requirements; 

13.  Procedural/policy  issues; 

14.  Problems  related  to  specific  age  populations; 

x5.    Problans  obtaining  responsiveness  from  in  service  and  pre- 
service  programs;  and 

16.    Needs  for  technical  assistance  (IJc^qe,  1979,  1980). 
In  addition,  preliminary  data  were  ccllccted  identifying  types,  charac- 
teristics, and  reported  effectiveness  of  special  education  strategies 
utilized. 
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Helge's  research  in  the  area  of  rural  special  education 
represents  a  tronendously  significant  initial  step  towards  address- 
inq  the  problems  of  rural  handicapped  school  children.    It  Is 
important  to  note,  though,  the  lir.dtations  of  a  nationwide  survey  that 
sanples  only  75  school  districts/cooperatives.    In  reporting  research 
results,  Helge  (1979)  warned: 

However,  as  non-participating  states  nay  vary  in  terms  of 
^  educational  practices  and  Proc^ures!^au?ion^st  be 
exercised  in  assuming  that  data  reported  in  this  document 

S  S?**  refleCti0nS  of  sPec^  educatioTp^ScS"1 
and  problems  in  states  which  were  not  surveyed  (p.  81)7 

A-  -he  survey  data  indicated,  different  regions  of  the  country  dis- 
played varying  perceptions  of  problems.    Furthermore,  strategies  that 
have  demonstrated  success  in  one  region  may  be  counterproductive  in 
another. 

To  recapitulate,  a]  though  some  national  concern  for  the  provision 
of  special  education  servites  in  rural  America  is  evolving,  there  is 
a  paucity  of  data  presently  available.    The  few  studies  conducted 
in  this  area  indicated  rural  special  educators  are  encountering 
various_^nfourdi-ng  dilaimas. 
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Can's  Grant  Projects  and  Rural  education 

Maynard  C.  Reynolds 
University  of  Minnesota 


The  full  range  cf  special  education  and  related  services  is  very 
difficult  to  provide  in  rural  schools.    Although  children  with  special 
needs  do  indeed  live  and  .ttend  school  in  rural  ereas,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  the  schools,  wh.ch  usually  are  isolated  and  smaller  than 
those  in  suburban  or  urban  areas,  have  the  resources  to  employ  all  the 
learning  disability  instructors,  teachers  of  the  mentally  retarded, 
speecn-language  consultants,  school  csychologists,  and  other  specialists 
who,  in  the  views  of  some  educators,  are  needed  by  such  children. 
Throuc;    "intermediate  units,"  "boards  of  cooperative  services"  or  other 
forms  of  interdi strict  coordination,  rural  regions  are  aole  very  often 
to  employ  many  specialists.    Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  and  unusual 
for  a  given  rural  school  to  have  on  its  staff  any  large  number  of  special 
educators  and  other  support  personnel.    Thus  there  is  a  special  urgency 
for  regular  classroom  teachers  and  administrators  in  rural  schools  to 
be  .villing  and  able  to  serve  exceptional  children,  with  or  without  the 
immediate  assistance  of  specialists.    How  .an  regular  education  person- 
nel be  prepared  to  perform  such  roles?   The  answer  forms  the  substance 
of  tnis  chapter  and  includes  a  summary  of  the  development,  achievements, 
and  possible  futures  of  Dean's  Grant  Projects. 
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The  Dean's  Grant  Projects 

In  1974,  one  y,ar  before  the  passage  of  Public  Law  94-142,  Dr. 
Edwin  Martin,  then  D, rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped, U.S.  Office  of  Educati  n,1  announced  a  competition  for  what 
ca..*  to  be  called  Dean's  Grant  Projects  (DGPs).    Only  deans  or  directors 
of  teacher  education  at  institutions  of  higher  education  (IHEs)  were 
eligible  to  apply  for  the  grants.    Martin  described  the  purpose  and 
nature  of  the  projects  in  a  letter  to  all  IHEs  that  made  the  following 
points: 

.  The  development  of  instructional  competencies  pertainino 
-o  the  education  of  handicapped  students  for  reoular 
educate  personnel,  including  elementary  £u2t£i 
secondary  educators,  principils,  supervisors  suoerin- 
tenoents,  career/vocational  educators,  an^her^on- 

.  Tie  reforming  of  training  sequences  and  curric  i 
which  promote  the  infusion  of  the  competencies  , 

cTd?nT,ht0  htheJndividual  challengeTof  ch  Idren,  in- 
cluding the  handicapped,  who  require  additional  atten- 

.  The  establishment  of  projects  which  incorporate  the 
following  programmatic  elements: 

1  -  Dean  or  equivalent  administrator  as  the 

project  director. 

2  -  A  plan  which  proposes  the  revision  of  the 

^hnn?rKed^Cati2n  Pn?ra*;  modification 
should  be  beyond  the  mere  addition  of  one  or 
two  courses. 

3  "  ^?nCe  0f  strSn-  spec1al  education  fac-Uy 

involvement  and  commitment. 

4  -  An  initial  three  year  timeline  for  program 

implementation.  ^ 
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5  -  A  dc-  ineation  of  project  outcomes  including  but 
not  hnoted  to:    Changes  in  curr-ula,  impact 
upon  School/College  operation,  benefit:  to  pro- 
gram graduates,  and  projected  impact  upon  handi- 

aarLPttf"d  °f  er  ch1ldr?n  whom  'he  pZrm'T 
graduates  will  serve.    (Martin,  1974)  " 

The  first  set  of  DGPs  was  just  getting  started  in  1975  when  The 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  (Public  Law  94-142)  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  then-President  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Of  the  several  major  principles  incorporated  in  this  very  important  law, 
the  most  salient  to  the  present  review  is  that  of  the  "least  restrictive 
environment."    The  moaning  of  this  principle  is  that  whenever  possible 
the  handicapped  child  should  be  placed  in  the  regular  class  and  that 
whatever  special  education  and  related  services  are  required  should 
be  delivered  there.    Alternatively,  it  means  that  a  child  should  not 
be  removed  from  his  own  nome  or  ordinary  school  environment  to  receive 
special  education  and  related  services  unless  it  can  be  established 
that  the  placement  is  essential  to  the  child's  progress;  then  the  spe- 
cial placement  should  be  limited  to  a  specific  period  of  time  and  should 
P^vide  a  program  planned  to  achieve  specif-,  goals  and  objectives  that 
*re  set  by  a  team  made  up  of  educators  who  know  the  child  and  the  child's 
parents. 

In  1962,  682  of  the  4.2  Billion  children  identjfied  as  har,dicapped 
in  the  nation's  schools  spent  at  least  some  portion  of  the  school  day 
in  regular  classrooms;  an  additional  255  attended  special  classes  con- 
ducted in  regular  school  buildings  (u.  S.  Department  of  education,  ,982). 
These  data  illustrate  the  most  recent  stages  of  a  trend  toward  the  greater 
inclusion  of  children  with  handicaps  in  regular  school  settings,  a  trend 
which  has  been  given  strong  and  continued  support  by  Public  Law  94-142; 
this  means  that  acre  and  more  regular  teachers  in  both  urban  and  rural 
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'.chcols  are  required  to  be  oriented  to  the  needs  of  handicapped 
pupils. 


The  Challenge  to  Teacher  Education 

In  the  seven  years  since  the  beginning  of  the  Dean's  Grant  program, 
it  has  become  increasingly  apparent  that  a  fundamental  restructuring  of 
the  schools  and  teacher-preparation  programs  is  r  -cessary  if  students 
with  special  needs  are  to  be  acconmodated  in  the  mainstream.    The  in- 
c  casing  rates  at  ..rich  children  were  being  extruded  from  regular  classes 
in  the  1950s  and  1960s  were  disquieting.    In  one  state  it  was  reported 
in  1932  that  52  percent  of  the  total  school  population  was  enrolled  in 
special  education  or  in  some  other  kind  of  "pull  out"  or  separate 
"categorical"  school  program  for  at  least  a  part  of  each  school  day.2 
Such  separations  often  require  stigmatizing  labels  that  are  based  on 
unreliable  classifications  and  frequently  lead  to  extreme  imbalances 
between  racial  and  economic  groups.    Scriven  (1983)  described  the  diag- 
nostic procedures  of  special  education  as  "scandalous,"  and  Howsam 
(1983)  commented  as  follows  on  the  ..istruction  provided: 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  schools  were  not 
designed  to  handle  the  whole  range  of  educational  problems 
in  regular  classrooms,  even  when  special  services  are  added. 
In  consequence,  both  regular  students  and  those  with  handi- 
capping conditions  lose  out.    Role  load  and  stress  problems 
are  introduced.    At  the  same  time  the  public  is  ciiven  more 
legitimate  reasons  for  "raging"  at  their  institutions  or 
defecting  from  tne  system. .. .Effective  schools  demand  strong 
teachers  working  in  situations  wl-  >»e  the  conditions  for 
learning  and  teaching  are  favon     ..    Our  school  systems 

have  never  come  close  to  meeting  such  conditions  

(Howsam,  1983) 


The  Dean's  Grant  program,  consequently,  is  facing  a  sec  of  fundamental 
problems  in  teacher  »?ducaticn.    Just  adding  a  course  or  a  few  lectures 


Reported  orally  in  the  conference  of  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 
in  spring  1982,  by  an  official  of  the  State  Deot.  of  Education  of  New  Jersey. 


Reyno'ds  - 


by  the  special  education  faculty  to  the  existing  teacher-preparation 

sequences  is  not  sufficient.    Dr.  Thomas  Behrens,  who  served  as  project 

officer  for  the  Dean's  Grant  Projects  during  their  first  five  years, 

reported  on  the  early  conmuni cations  from  projects  as  follows: 

Most  of  the  feedback  that  BEH  received  during  the 
first  two  years  was  enthusiastic.    However,  each 
project  reported  that  to  bring  about  the  needed  change- 
to  reconceptualize  the  teacher-preparation  curriculum  as 
one  in  which  the  learning  needs  of  handicapped  children 
are  an  integral  part— is  a  much  more  difficult  and  far- 
reaching  -"•artaking  than  originally  was  concert. . . . 
When  a  Dean's  Grant  Project  has  gotten  off  the  ground, 
the  dean,  faculty,  and  students  realize  that  the  project 
can  bring  about  a  long  overdue  change  in  our  total  educ?- 
tional  system.    Thus  the  original  modest  goal  of  the 
Dean's  Grant  Projects  has  become  a  large  one— institu- 
tional change.    (Behrens  &  Grosenick.  1978,  pp.  3-4) 

The  problem  comes  down  to  delivering  on  a  basic  commitment  of  education 
to  all  children,  and  tc  creating  school  environments  that  are  genuinely 
helpful  to  children,  including  even  those  with  the  most  exceptional 
needs. 

Project  Purpose  and  Demographics 

The  Dean's  Grant  Projects  were  unusual  in  several  respects:  they 
focused  on  faculty  development  and  curricjlum  change  in  teacher  prepara- 
tion programs  and  not  on  increasing  the  number  of  graduates  or  particu- 
lar categories  of  students.    The  grants  went  to  deans  of  education  or 
other  chief  administrative  officers  in  charge  of  teacher  preparation  in 
colleges  or  universities.    The  idea  was  to  challenge  and  support  teacher 
education  at  its  top  or  most  general  level  and  to  give  broad  discre- 
tionary power  in  the  use  of  grants.    It  was  assumed  that  deans  of  education 
were  or  could  become  the  leaders  in  their  institutions  to  work  for  curricu- 
lar  change.    The  awards,  however,  were  relatively  small;  they  averaged  about 
$4C,C00  a  year. 
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Through  Spring  1982,  a  total  of  260  IHEs  were  awarded  funds  for 
Dean's  Grunt  Prcjocts.    The  number  of  DGPs  that  were  in  operation  each 
year  is  *s  follows: 


N3 

1975-76 

60 

1976-77 

75 

1977-78 

92 

1973-79 

117 

1979-30 

141 

1980-31 

132 

1981-82 

127 

These  260  institutions  that  have  received  grants  are  estimated  to  produce 
about  40  percent  of  the  nation's  teachers.4  See  Appendix  A  for  a  list  of 
all  institutions  having  DGPs  for  the  period  1975-1983. 

Dean's  Grant  Projects  do  not  always  try  to  revise  all  teacher- 
preparation  curricula  in  the  institutions  with  grants.    The  areas  of 
study  most  often  focused  cn,  in  order  of  frequency,  are  as  follows: 


DGPs  are  on-going.    In  1982-83,  105  projects  are  operating  and  in  early 
1983  applications  for  1983-84  and  beyond  will  be  judged. 

Estv.., ted  by  aggregating  the  number  of  graduates  recommended  for  teacher 
certification  by  all  institutions  having  DGPs  in  ratio  to  the  total  numbers 
cf  new  teacher-education  graduates  in  the  nation,  as  reported  by  the  National 
Center  'or  Education  Statistics.    The  last  year  for  which  information  was 
provided  for  individual  institutions  w-.s  1973-74.    Thus  the  percentages  given 
are  estimates. 
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Percortage  of 
__Fre quenc/5 


El emen f  ry  Education  g5 

Secondary  Education  52 

Administration  „  ^ 

Counseling  26 


Supervi s  ion 
Others 


23 
25 


A  special  study  of  the  DGPs  operating  in  1979-80  showed  *hat  most  (80%) 
were  operating  in  public  IHEs,  weighted  somewhat  toward  urban  locations; 
about  one-in-five  (20.3%)  were  located  in  rural  areas.    About  one-fourth 
(23.4%)  of  the  IHEs  awarded  DGPs  enrolled  fewer  than  5,000  students,  although 
the  average  was  more  than  10,000  students  (Gc.zvoda.  1980).    It  appears  th,t 
these  characteristics  do  not  differentiate  IHEs  general  ,y.    Although  initially 
no  special  attention  wa.c  given  to  the  needs  of  rural  arees,  some  of  the 
present  consortia  of  regional  IHEs  (discussed  in  a  subsequent  section)  are 
putting  increased  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  schools  in  rural  areas. 

Project  Operations 

Dean's  Grant  Projects  alway;  include  two  strong  emphaser:    (a)  to  male 
the  teacher-education  faculty  awire  of  the  legal  mandates  and  sOC,al  policies 
relatinc  to  the  education  of  hendicappec'  students  and  tc  th«  consequent 
chanqes  in  the  schools,  and  (b)  to  change  the  curriculum  in  teacher  prepara- 
tion programs  to  reflect  the  new  mandates  and  policies. 


"more"  tllTm^  °"  °"e  ™'  thus  the  Percentages  add  up  to 
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The  procedures  adopted  by  the  institutions  usually  take  a  variety  of 
forms,  even  within  one  institution;  and  the  diversity  of  approaches  across 
institutions  is  even  greater.    For  example,  faculty  awareness  activities 
have  often  included  readings,  lectures,  seminars,  exchange  visits  with  other 
IHEs,  attendance  at  special  conferences,  time  off  for  special  studies,  and 
retreats  that  are  as  individual  a?  the  IHEs  arranging  them.    A  particularly 
promising  activity  for  building  faculty  awareness  has  teer  to  Evolve  the 
members  in  school  situations,  such  as  "shadowing"  handicapped  students  for 
one  day.    A  number  of  projects  have  used  Hall's  (1974)  Concerrs-Ras*d 
Adoption  Model  (CBAM)  to  assess  faculty  concerns  and  awareress  in  order  to 
plan  and  evaluate  awareness-building  activities.    CBAM  stresses  that  aware- 
ness is  not  a  one-time,  one-level  phenomenon  but,  rather,  a  personal  anC  com- 
plex de\elopmental  process. 

To  bring  about  curricular  ch.inc.es,  the  following  activities  are 
ccmmon : 

•  Development  of  a  course  on  exceptional  children  and  >outh  which 
is  required  of  all  teacher-education  students.    Sometimes  more 
than  one  new  course  is  required. 

•  Existing  courses  are  examined  and  then  revised  to  include  com- 
ponents relating  to  handicapped  students.    yer>  often,  this 
process  follows  a  faculty  stu>.  of  needed  competencies.  Sometimes 
existing  courses  are  changed  by  adding  or  Substituting  specific 
modules  to  cover  selected  areas.    The  irodele?  may  be  purchased 

by  local  faculty  me-^rs  from  commercial  sources  or  at-ccst  from 
another  DGP. 
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•  Total  teacher-preparation  programs  are  re-examined  ard  revised 
to  add  or  improve  coordination  acror.s  foundations  courses,  pro- 
fessional studies,  and  practices..    Usually,  this  kind  of  broad 
approach  develops  only  after  preliminary  activities  of  lesser 
scope  have  been  completed.    The  "first  steps"  are  taken  most 
often  in  the  elementary  education  program,  followed  by  revisions 
in  secondary  education  and  special  teaching  fields. 

•  Attention  is  given  to  the  development  and  use  of  practicu.n 
stations  in  schools  that  exemplify  as  fully  as  possible  the 
kinds  of  situations  and  challenges  which  an  be  anticipated 
in  regular  classrooms  under  Public  Law  94-142. 

Nearly  all  projects  have  found  themselves  following  a  pattern  of 
movement  from  emphasis  on  faculty  awareness  and  development  to  curricular 
development  to,  finally,  adcption,  evaluation,  and  monitoring.    Many  terms 
are  used    o  describe  this  pattern  of  change,  for  example,  "from  planning 
to  adoption,"  "from  attitudes  to  action."  ard  "from  theory  to  practice.' 

For  alnost  all  IHEs,  having  a  Deen  >  Grant  ha?,  led  to  increased 
interaction  with  professional  orgeni zations ,  such  as  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  (/>ACTE),6  the  National  Alliance  of 
Black  School  Electors  (NA8SE).  and/or  various  state-level  task  forces  and 
commissions  on  professional  standards  and  guide,  ines  for  teachers.  Thc:a 
groups  often  heve  had  their  own  special  projects  relating  to  mainstream 
teacher  education  and  have  cooperated  w.  .h  OGPs  to  exp-nd  their  resources 


6nniSCieIe?s.hd?  ^  9™tS  frca  ior         «  toth  s'ate  end 
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and  leadership.    Many  uGPs  have  served  as  co-sponsors  with  state-level 
ACTE  units  at  conferences  and  other  activities  relating  to  Public  Law 
94-142. 

At  the  nat.onal  level,  the  National  Support  Systems  Project  (NSSP)7 
engaged  in  ,  large  number  of  collaborative  projects  with  the  AACTE  and 
other  national  groups.    Fcr  example,  the  NSSP  helped  to  conduct  orientation 
sessions  and  provide  background  materials  for  state  leaders  of  AACTE 
affiliate  groups.    In  addition,  NSSP  held  many  meetings  with  state  depart- 
ments of  education  on  such  topics  as  certi fiction  and  accreditation 
standards;  anc  with  the  National  Alliance  of  Black  School  Educators,  the 
Eler.antary  Schcol  Principals  Association,  and  other  organizations.  A 
specific  form  of  collaboration  tetweer  NSSP  and  seme  natiowl  organizations 
has  been  in  the  joint  issuance  of  publications,  especially  in  cooperation 
with  AACTE  and  The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  (CEC). 

Other  frequentlv  listed  activity  or  "spin-offs'1  in  0<3P  operations 
include  the  fol lowing: 

.  Greater  cooperation  among  departments  of  the  college  participating 

in  teacher  education,  especially  between  general  education  and 

special  education  faculties. 
•  Improvemert  o*  professional  resource?  (library,  resource 

center,  etc.)  for  fact  1t>  me.rbers,  especially  on  top.es  relating 

to  the  main-streaming  of  handicapped  students. 

fn*  ,SS?  operations.    The  HSSP  ceaseo  ^st^ln^^eM^!  'M 
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•  Adoption  or  mure  systematic  approaches  to  problems  of  charge  and 
developmeri  m  te.  chtr  preposition. 

•  improved  aou-murce  rystems  for  teacher  education  in  the 
college.    I„  sune  cases  colleger  have  fcunC  their  decision- 
making precedes  to  be  inadequate  for  major  decisions,  s.ch 

as  these  prompted  by  Public  Law  94-142,  and  the  OGP  has  helped 
to  promote  necessary  change. 

•  Stronger  professional  leadership  role  taken  by  deans  (or 
department  heads). 

•  More  sharing  with  other  colleges  through  ooth  formal  and 
informal  networks  to  improve  teacher    education,  especially 
at  the  state  level . 

•  More  directed  use  of  sabbaticals  and  other  development  proce- 
dures among  faculty  members. 

.  Better  coordination  between  faculties  in  foundations  of 
education  and  professional  studies  in  teacher  education. 

.  Improved  basis  for  participation  in  rapidly  developing 
inservice  education  programs  for  taechers. 

»  Faculty  research  and  writing  activities  increased  in  areas 
of  concern  in  DGPs. 

•  Participation  in  international  activities  on  the  topics  of 
"integration"  or  "ma inst reaming"  of  handicapped  students 
and  implications  for  teacher  education. 
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A  Co.i.riion  Body  of  Practice  for  Teachers: 
An  Idea  for  the  Future 

Each  Dean's  Grint  Project  has  had  to  find  its  way  into  curriculum 
changes  by  taking  amount  of  its  hisforv,  current  status,  and  resources. 
E.irly  in  the  Dean's  Grant  program,  howt     .  an  attempt  was  made  under  the 
leadership  of  the  NSSP  staff  to  try  to  discover  the  frequent  or  common 
elements  of  curriculum  change  that  were  occurring.    Five  representatives3 
of  OGPs  met  and  drctted  a  statement  on  the  recurring  themes  in  project- 
directed  curriculum  changes.    This  draft  was  discussed  in  detail  at  several 
national  and  regional  meetings  of  DGP  staff  members  and  then  published 
under  the  title,  A  Common  Body  of  Practir*  for  Teachers:    The  Challenge 
of  Public  Law  94-142  to  Teacher  Frirr.tinn  9 

The  main  feature  of  the  paper  was  the  specification  of  10  "clusters 
of  capability"  for  teachers;  they  were  the  topic:  getting  the  most  atten- 
tion in  the  curriculum  changes  initiated  by  DGPs .    The  10  areas,  along 
with  the  percentages  of  DGPs  indicating  (in  Soring  1980)  that  these  were 
foci  of  attention  in  their  efforts  for  curriculum  revision  (Gazvoda,  1980), 
fo  1 1  ow : 
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Jack  Birch    Dawn  Grohs,  Robert  Howsain,  Catherine  Mors  ink,  and  Mayna  -d 
Reynolds.  They  also  dratted  the  first  version  of  "A  Common  Body  rf 
Practice.'' 

9Distnbuted  since  19/0  by  the  American  Association  of  Collages  i  r  Teacher 

Education.  y  'courier 
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Clusters  of 
Capaoi  lit./ 

Curriculum  -  a  broad  orientation  to 
curriculum  and  how  to  modify  it  for 
individuals 


Teaching  basic 


skills  -  all  teachers 

to  teach  the  1 iteracy 
1 ife  maintenance  and 


need  preparation 
skills  plus  basic 
personal  development  skills 


Consul tation  -  usinc  consultation  in 

studying  individual  children  and  designing 
alternative  educational  programs 

Parent-school  relationships  -  understanding 
families  and  skill  in  communicating  with 
parents,  with  emphasis  on  minority  orouD 
families 

Class  management  -  skill  in  maintaining 
attention,  order,  and  "favorable  climate" 
in  the  classroom 

Individualized  teaching  -  including  diagnostic 
procedures  and  systematic  approaches  to 
individualized  instruction 

Exceptional  conditions  -  basic  knowledge  of 
exceptional  conditions  and  classroom 
procedures  for  accommodation;  includes 
orientation  to  collaborative  work  with 
special  ists 

Referral  and  observation  -  procedures  and 
ob' i gat  ions  for  using  specialized  resources 

Student-student  relationships  -  helping 
nonhand^capped  children  to  understand  and 
accr-pt  handicapped  classmates 

Legal  requirements  and  professional  values  - 
training  in  due  process  requirements, 
orientation  to  related  ethical  issues 


Percentages  of  OGPs 
working  in  area  and/or 
wanting  help  


76.8 


70.0 


74.3 


74.1 


82.0 


82.0 


89.7 
84.7 

78.0 

37.3 


(Gazvodc,  1930) 
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It  is  clear  that  these  10  "clusters  of  capability"  are  a  usefvl 
sumary  of  the  curriculum  needed  for  teacher  education  under  Public  Law 
*-142.    Furthermore,  it  WOul(J  be  redundant  for  institutions  to  totally 
rework  or  re-invent  these  findings.    The  clusters  provide  at  least  an 
outline  of  the  curricular  "journey"  undertaken  by  most  DGPs .    It  was  in 
this  framework  that  another  step  wac  taken  by  the  NSSP:    support  for  the 
development  of  knowledge- based  reviews  of  some  27  topics  subsumed  by  the 
"clusters."    The  sub-topic-  were  decided  upon  through  a  modified  Delphi 
procedure  in  wh,ch  OGP  sta'f  members  helped  to  define  the  particular 
topics  for  which  knowledge-based  reviews  would  be  useful  in  their  faculty 
development  and  curriculum  change  activities.    At  the  time  of  this 
writing,  23  "reroute  units"  or  knowledge-base  renews  are  available;  an 
additional  four    will  be  completed  soon.10 

Each  resource  unit  consists  of  a  list  of  "reasonable  objectives"  for 
teacher-education  programs  in  the  topical  area,  a  self-assessment  procedure 
wh,ch  can  be  completed  individually  or  in  groups  by  teacher  educators,  a 
rating  system  for  present  training  programs,  a  25-50  page  review  of  the 
relevant  base  of  knowledge  and  r.rofessional  practice,  hypothetical 
school  situations  which  can  be  used  to  check  understanding,  a  list  of  in- 
structional aids  and  activities,  a  brief  bibliography,  and  a  final 
section  that  includes  reprints  of  several  major  articles  on  the  subject 
of  the  unit.    The  larg-,t  part  of  each  unit  is  the  review  of  the  knowledge 
base,  which  includes  main  definitional  elements  and  a  summary  of  the 


10 

20036). 


For  the  list  of  resource  units  see  Appendix  B  to  this  paper.  All  units 
O^r     Jt6d  ^  AACTE  (SuUe  61°'  °ne  °UP°nt  Circ1e'  Washington"  DC 
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well-established  principles  (for  teachers)  in  the  area.    In  ,reas  in  which 
the  ,jap  between  the  knowledge  base  and  the  tra.ning  of  teacher,  in  specific 
„  constable,  the  resource  units  also  present  methods  for  teaching 
thus,  skills  to  prospective  teachers.    After  ,t  was  drafted,  each  unit 
was  appraised  by  persons  who  are  also  knowledgeable  in  that  area  and  then 
returned  to  the  primary  author  for  final  revision. 

The  resource  units  are  intended  strictly  for  use  by  teache-  educators. 
They  are  neither  textbooks  nor  instructional  modules;  rather,  they  are  a 
means  of  communication  among  teacher  educators  about  the  "state  of  the 
art"  in  areas  relating  t0  spccific  responsibilities  of  today,  teachers. 
The  material  is  designed  to  be  used  by  an  individual  (completing  the 
self-assessment  test  and/or  reading  through  the  unit  on  classroom  manage- 
ment  for  the  content  or  the  recent  literature  on  the  topic)  or  a  group 
(review,„g  the  contents  of  a  teacher-education  program  curriculum-.  Like 
the  Costers  of  capability  from  which  the  resource  units  der,ve,  the  modules 
are  not  intended  to  d.ctate  the  curricula  of  teacher-education  programs. 
Rather,  their  purpose  is  to  encourage  teacher  educators  to  recognize  the 
contemporary  responsi b, 1 i ties  of  teachers,  to  suggest  that  teacher  educators 
have  a  role  in  developing  teachers  who  can  meet  these  response  ities.  and 
to  outline  a  base  of  ,al .dated  knowledge  and  pract.ce  directly  related  to 
each  area  of  teacher  responsibility. 

Obstacles  to  Change  Processes 

The  Pear's  Grant  Projects  developed  dunn,  a  prr,„d  when  substantial 
diff.culties  completed  planning  and   leciSKa  processes  ,n  terchcr  educa- 
tion.    Sumo  example*  fol low: 
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•  Many  institutions  hdve  experienced  significant  reductions  in 
fincncial  supports  and  in  the  enrollment  of  students  in 
teacher-education  programs;  such  reductions  often  arouse 
insecurities  in  faculty  members  and  engender  conservative 
attitude?  toward  program  changes. 

•  Reductions  in  faculty  size  sometimes  have  created  heavy 
teaching  schedules  and  larger  college  classes,  which 
engender  morale  and  political  problems  when  additional 
changes  are  proposed. 

•  In  at  least  18  states  special  testing  programs  for  teachers 
have  been  rtar.ed.    These  are  managed  outside  the  teacher- 
preparation  institutions  and  are  thought,  by  many  observers, 
to  express  a  lack  cf  confiderce  in  the  institutions  that 
prepare  teachers  (Sandefur,  1932). 

•  Recent  additions  of  special  content  (e.g.,  in  human  relations, 
multicultural  education,  and  drug  education)  to  teacher-educa- 
tion programs  have  crowded  the  curriculum  and  made  further 
additions  very  difficult. 

Dean's  Grant  Projects  sometimes  produce  strains  cn  the  college,  school, 
or  department  of  education  in  ruch  general  areas  as  the  following: 

•  The  at  lity  cf  faculty  members  to  make  major  decisions  on 
programs:    Sometimes  the  faculty  governance  system  seems  adequate 
for  minor  but  not  for  major  changes,  such  as  those  sometimes 
prompted  by  the  Dean's  Grant  Project. 

•  The  DGP  may  be  the  "straw"  that  breaks  the  "camel's  back"  on 
issues  such  as  the  four-year  limit  on  teacher-education  programs. 
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A  majority  of  the  institutions  to  which  DGPs  have  been  awarded 
report  major  difficulties  because  of  the  time  constraints  on 
teacher  education,  and  many  report  specific  actions  to  deal 
with  the  issue  at  this  time. 
•  Sometimes  the  DGP  leads  to  changes  which  could  put  tne  college 
in  a  dTsadvar.tayeous  position  vis-a-vis  other  IHEs  in  the  state 
or  region  (e.g.,  more  course  requirements  result  in  extensions 
of  the  program  and  added  tuition  charges). 

What  Has  Been  Learned  About  Change  Processes 

Recent  projects  have  learned  from  earlier  DGPs  and  have  tended  to 
make  better  and  faster  progress,  as  shown,  for  example,  in  the  Survey 
of  Projects  conducted  by  the  Teaching  Research  agency  of  Oregon  (1981). 
The  knowledge  acquired  by  the  early  projects  was  communicated  to  the  later 
projects  through  special  meetings  of  personnel  from  "new"  project  sites 
and  through  regular  meetings  of  all  DGP  staff  members  at  regional  and 
national  levels.    Ideas  passed  on  to  the  later  projects  included  the 
fol 1 owi  ng : 

•  Use  project  resources  in  small  amounts  to  provide  supports  for 
many  faculty  members  rather  than  to  support  mainly  a  small 
project  staff. 

•  Zncourage  "ownership"  and  management  of  the  project  by  the 
general  education  faculty,  less  by  the  special  education 
facul ty. 

•  Avo.d  simply  "adding  a  course"  and  try  to  make  early  moves 
toward  broad,  integrated  approaches  to  curncular  content 
m  existing  courses  . 
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•  Give  early,  strong  attention  to  practicum  sites  and  to  increas- 
ing conmuni cot  ions  with  regular  educati-n  teache-s  and  princi- 
pals in  field  situations. 

•  Emphasize  the  leadership  given  to  the  proiect  by  the  dean. 

t  Keep  the  dean  "up  front"  and  deeply  involved  in  the  project; 
visibility,  support  and  Driority  of  concern  should  be  apparent. 

•  Avoid  the  tendency  for  the  project  staff  to  "do  the  work"  of 

the  project;  instead,  try  to  do  more  facilitate  kinds  of  things 
for  the  total  faculty. 

•  Give  more  and  earlier  emphasis  to  project  evaluation  and 
documentation. 

t  Plan  project  evaluation  and  documentation  from  the  start; 
collect  good  baseline  data  and  know  where  the  faculty  is  at 
fror.  the  beginning. 

•  Seek  opportunities  for  cooperation  with  the  state  department 
of  education  ,.nd  with  other  teacher-preparation  center-,  in 
the  state  and  region. 

•  8e  prepared  for  long-term  work  with  faculty  on  one-to-one 
basis;  recognize  resources  which  individuals  already  have; 

•  Don't  try  to  change  faculty  members;  be  prepared  to  offer 
them  assistance,  released  time,  recognition,  and  other 
rewa  rds . 

•  Work  systematically  on  the  project;  that  is,  plan  carefully 
tc  take  account  of  knowledge  about  change  processes  and  staff 
development. 

•  Work  for  perrunent  and  broad  changes  rather  than  for  "pilot" 

or  "parallel'  programs  that  can  easily  disappear  when  the  federal 
funds  are  gone. 

n-j^  BEST  COPY  Hvnicrtiit. 
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8  Develop  a  uroad  coordinating  committee  that  includes  parents, 
handicapped  persons,  and  outside  educators. 

•  Use  regular  faculty  members  as  lead  project.  staff;  .jiving 
leadership  to  "soft  money"  junior- level   .ta ff  members  is  a 
weak  procedure. 

•  Lxpect  to  change  your  original  plan. 

•  Involve  all  faculty  members  across  departments  and  he  sure  to 
respond  to  faculty  ideas;  move  beyond  the  special  education  faculty 
as  early  as  possible;  use  key  leaders  among  the  faculty;  recognize 
that  attitudes  will  be  different  in  different  departments,  for 
example,  between  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Dean's  urcnt  Consortia 

An  important  recent  innovation  among  DGPs  has  been  the  development 
of  consortia  of  institutions  to  pursue  programmatic  goals.  Starting 
usually  from  the  base  of  one  well-established  DGP,  a  set  of  related  insti- 
tutions in  the  same  region  or  with  a  common  bond  have  joined  together 
to  broaden  their  activities.    Sharp  (1982)  has  sumrarized  the  exoeriences 
of  several  DGP  consortia.    See  Appendix  C  for  a  list  of  consortia  and  the 
institutional  members  of  each  consortium. 

An  example  of  a  consortium  operating  in  a  rural  orea  is  provided 
by  the  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln  'UN-L)  where  a  DGP  had  operated 
successfully  for  several  years  under  the  leadership  of  Dean  Robert 
Egbert  and  Professor  Donna  Aksamit.    They  invited  seven  small  rwal 
colleges,  both  private  *,id  public,  to  join  the  Un-L  in  its  project  activi- 
ties.   Each  college  developed  its  own  plan  for  needs  assessment,  faculty 
development,  curriculum  development,  and  evaluation,  with  tecnrvical 
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assistance  by  Un-L  r.,ai1ty  members.    Local  advisory  committees  that  in- 
cluded faculty  meinl.t»  •„ ,  community  representatives,  and  handicapped  per- 
son' wore  arqmirpu  ..t  L-aeh  site,    facul  ty  members  from  the  seven  collets 
wer     invited  to  a  series  of  state-level,  regional  ,  and  national  meetings. 
Kaunas  >ound  us.ru I  -t  the  UN-L  and  ,n  other  DGPs  were  shared  fully 
with  tne  consortia.     ,«d  life-history  of  this  consortium  appears  to  fol- 
low  ,uch  the  same  pattern  as  that  of  other  DGPs,  except  that  a  special 
supHor:  system  operates  at  the  state  level  for  the  consortium  members. 

rh«  Alabama  A  .<  M  University  DGP,  under  the  leadership  of  Dean 
Cor jell  Wynn,11  invited  four  small  private  colleges  in  central  and  north 
Aid  barn,,  to  join  the  project.    The  four  are  Historically  black  institu- 
tions of  higher  eduction  in  which  service  to  ruml  areas  is  a  major 
concern.    Although  [heir  goal  was  the  same  as  that  in  DGPs  generally, 
their  circumstances  wore  unusual:    none  hid  a  special  education  faculty  or 
special  education  program.    The  particular  objectives  of  this  consortium 
were  to  assist  nro:>  ,;„„al  Nation  faculty  wemoer.  in  uc.u.ring  a 
working  knowledge  or  special  education  mandates,  develop  needeo  curricu- 
lum revisions  in  teacher-preparation  programs,  create  a  mutually  helpful 
communications  network  among  all  five  institutions,  dnC  to  ,r.are  resources 
found  useful  in  DGPs.    Th.s  consortium  had  the  extra  advantage  of  materials 
and  other  forms  of  assistance  from  the  National  Technical  Assistance  Center 
of  Teacher  tducation  ,n  Historically  Black  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 
which  *as  sponsored  by  the  National  Alliance  of  Black  School  fducators. 


1  •  n 

Dr.  Aynn  nas  since  J  become  President  of  Stillman  Colleoe  in 
Tuscaloosa ,  Al aoamj .  1 
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in  .jener.il,  the  consortium  approach  hus  |,™»n  received  ^vr.iasMcan  < 
',n'1  "         of  t!l('  '■"••«  1'r.Mi.r  iu«i  mo.lols  for  fuh.ro  M,„  y  h,w.,rd  ;'",;>  .;n..]-.. 

A  nuih.r  of  uv.cn,.,,,,,.   ,,  ,  lM,or,it  i rt-j      I1GI-  consor „•,,  fMV„  l)(;t.rl  ,U(j. 

jos,.      jnUudii,,  iho  Miluw.i..,  (Muirp,  I'):-}-    (.,)  ,c  ,„  ,jny  ut-lU. 
kini  ur  HQ'  jt  is  ..ecessary  that  the  approach  be  individualized  f0,  eacn 
co;;.-je  or  ynivc-.ity;  (h)  it  ,s  important  that  the  lead  institutions  make 
clev   tnat  they  j,p  promo t inn  only  a  temporary  system  -  one  with  limited 
oDiet-./es  md  fro.i  .v.nch  institutions  can  "exit"  at  any  time;  (c)  involve 
the  Ml   r,culty  .„  ...U.ution,  .,s  well  as  adm.nistr  .tors ,  ,ru'.i  each 
institution  as  carl/  aC  possible  and  certainly  before  any  commitment  to 
:oin  ,  consortium  i->  made;  ami  (d)  the  host  institution  must  uke  plenty 

t,.sc  to  jot  Jc-.u.i.nfuJ  with  the  people  at  the  site  ot  each  institu- 
tion..!   .ember  ot  the  consortium  and  must  try  to  respond  to  the  unique  needs 
percc/ed  at  each  site.    Observers  report  thai  the  expenenrr  of  worHnr, 
rhrou-.h  ,  Lon.ort.um  ou  one  project,  as  in  the  ca.c  of  the  !)e,.n's  h,..ni 
JV.^.t,,  ueates  an  u.v :  •  ..anient  in  which  the  ye-e.ul  commun.c  itions  amomj 
institution:  „re  improved  and  opportunities  for  future  collaboration  are 
ennanceJ.    Although  it  has  been  noted  that  in  the  case  of  the  DCPs  i*  has 
been  important  to  present  the  consortium  approach  us  a  "temporary  system, - 
perncps  possibilities  tor  quite  lasting  relationships  are  engendered 
through  " temporary"  arrangements.    More  is  to  be  said  of  this  later. 

Influence  of  the  Dean's,  Grant  Projects 

number  ot  ovalu.^ive  studies  have  ben  .unuueted  of  ,„id  V/  .nan's 
Grant  Projects  (Hates,  1  ,-2.  r.azvod..,  1080;  Hull,  197;>„  Pevn-ldn,  !),",2b, 
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Rlu.v-.ds.  1  979;         IU..  rvyson,  S  0kun,  1982;  Teaching  Research,  1981). 
So,,,  have  e.onnn,  ,        concopts  J(ldor1  yl- nq  t|)(,  ?(t^.r  ^ 

""1       h'W°  1,101    '   •'  ("""•••os  of  Pro,rU  .lr.y..|«,«,,.„,.  and  ,,,11  other-, 
h-e  looked  at        ,,r  outcomes.    One  set  of  act,vitie<  undertaken  by 
B..:on  (1982)  fcc.eJ  on  creating  systems  for  nlannmg,  conducting,  and 
eva' jating  DGPs  . 

SWage,  3r;:on,  and  Okun  (l**)  includes  reports  by  the  three  authors 
Suage  and  sever..!  colleagues,  all  of  whom  were  then  at  the  University  of 
Oregon,  visiter  i:  Du*  and  conducted  corefully  structured  interviews  to 
assess  the  basic  idea  of  deans  as  leaders  in  ,najor  curriculum  charges. 
They  found  that  deans  were  deeply  involved  in  the  projects,  .noreso  than 
mljht  hove  been  ejected,  and  that  the  "power  of  their  office-'  was 
•ndeed  significant,  especially  when  the  DT.P  operations  were  Hn*-  ■  t0 
larger,  long-range  planning  and  change  processes  at  the  insti fur ,ons . 

Bryson's  wo.k  focused  on  apply, ncj  a  contingency-monagemont  ,„o",l  to 
^  w.tn  the  political  as  well  as  technical  d„n.u,t,«  of  munag.ng 
change  in  a  Plu,,listic  organization,  such  as  a  college  of  education. 
"Contingency  management"  ,n  this  case  refers  to  contingency  in  the 
organizational  s. , nation  or  the  specific  goals  and  contextual  variables 
wh,ch  one  :nust  consider  in  dealing  strategically  and  tactically  with  a 
complex  change  process. 

Br, son  related  his  work  to  theories  on  how  administrative  leaders 
(e.  :..  deans  of  education)  often  cannot  directly  and  prec.sely  control 
act  /.ties  in  their  wor,  en v, ronn.cn t,  but  how  they  can  shop,  what  he 
c,ik  ton™  (which  govern  ,tCWS  t„  cummmicaNon) ,  aj^nas  (winch 
rel.te  to  exercp.es  of  power),  „„d  w,  (wh(Ul  ,|oflnt,  k,;!t;uiL/K 
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Included  is  a  set  of  detailed  materials  for  use  by  deans  in  data-based 
procedures  to  plan,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  »„  jr  efforts  for  curriculum 
c'i.jh  jo  uritl  duvt.'lwpmcr !.. 

Okun  examined  specifically  f he  role  of  deans  of  eduction  as  change 
agents  and  found  the  idea  "wholly  endorse.'"  in  the  results  of  Dean's  Grant 
Pro  ,,'<•♦-..    The  strength  of  j  particular  dean's  specific  interest  in  the 
DC.r  and  the  history  of  dean's  involvements  in  innovation  are  factors  much 
influencing  the  degree  of  DGP  success. 

A  number  of  DGP  staffs  have  rscd  Hall's  (1974)  Concerns-Based  Adoption 
Morel  to  assess  the  concerns  of  faculty  members  with  proposed  chingrs  in 
their  teacher-educction  programs.    Hall  reported  his  w.rk  in  trying  to 
help  a  dean  of  education  tc  understand  the  various  stanes  of  his  faculty's 
development  in  connection  wit;  a  DGP .    A  conclusion  in  that  case  was  that 
the  dean  had  been  remarkably  successful  in  creating  "awarenesses"  about 
net-ded  curriculum  changes  but  would  need  to  find  a  way  of  "shooting  the 
gun"  as  the  "starter"  for  the  next  ph..se  of  development  (Hail,  197;;).  The 
CBAM  model  provides  a  useful  set  of  tools  and  theories  in  systematic  ef- 
forts for  change.    In  addition  to  develops -ntal  measures  of  "concerns," 
the  rode  I  also  pro, ides  an  approach  tc  iny  the  actual  use  or  adoption 

of  an  innovation. 

The  Gazvoda  survey  of  all  projects  in  i  -ring  1  980..  whicn  focused  on 
pro.ect  resul  showed  the  fol. owing  achievements  for  projects  in  their 
fourth  and  fifth  years  of  operation: 
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Percent  having  made 
signi  ficant  or  com- 
plete  changes  


Curriculum  changes 


72 


Faculty  knowledge  re  P.L.  94-142 


87 


Student  knowledge  re  P.L.  94-142 


88 


Broad  program  changes  accomplished 


58 


Practicums  revised 


42 


Source:    Gazvoda,  1980. 


Although  these  data  reflect  self-evaluations  that  always  have  limitations, 
they  are  fully  in  accord  with  other  data,  for  example,  those  collected 
by  Teaching  Research  (1981).    They  shew  that'  progress  in  DGPs  is  by  no  means 
an  "overnight  matter"  but  that  after  about  four  years  of  work,  90  percert 
of  institutions  report  very  good  progress  in  the  development  of  faculty 
awareness  and  committrent  and  in  making  curriculum  changes.    Very  often, 
the  work  of  a  DGP  reveals  the  need  for  basic  program  restructuring  and 
that  has  been  accomplished  less  often  -  in  58  percent  of  the  cases  in 
Gazvoda's  survey.    Even  less  often  (42  percent)  have  DGPs  been  successful 
in  revising  their  practicum  arrangements.    The  problem  about  practicums 
is  serious  and  has  been  noted,  for  example,  by  Sontag  (1982): 


None  of  the  former  Dean's  Grant  Projects  in  a  national  survey 
(Teaching  Research,  1981)  reported  the  use  of  practicum  and 
student  teaching  with  handicapped  student:-  to  complement 
revised  ccursework  offerings,  and  less  than  30%  of  the  final 
reports  submitted  to  SEP  by  Dean's  Grant  recipients  indicate 
revisions  in  practicum  experiences.    It  seems  to  me  that  there 
should  be  increasea  efforts  to  reinforce  coursework  with 
relevant  practica  experiences,    (p.  70) 
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The  "bottom  line"  in  evaluation  of  Dean's  Grant  Projects,  of  course, 
is  the  impact  they  have  in  improving  education  for  handicapped  students  in 
regular  classes.    A  long  chain  or  organically  linked  events  is  involved 
in  achieving  such  impact,  beginning  with  awareness  of  needs  by  teacher  educa- 
tion faculty,  then  moving  to  curriculum  planning  and  implementation  in 
programs  for  teacher  preparation,  then  on  to  employment  in  schools  of 
teachers  who  have  the  revised  preparation,  the  implementation  of  new 
practices  by  the  new  teachers  and,  finally,  the  measurement  of  the  impact 
of  the  new  practices  on  the  lives  of  the  pupils  of  these  teachers.  The 
strongest  forms  of  evaluation  would  involve  comparisons  of  gains  by  such 
pupils  with  those  made  by  teachers  in  <:  control  group.    Nothing  quite  like 
evaluations  of  this  kind  have  been  performed. 

Probably  the  most  complete  evaluation  so  far  completed  was  done  at 
the  University  of  Kansas  by  Hohn  and  Brownlee  (1982).    The  teachpr  educa- 
tion faculty  at  the  University  of  Kansas  had  worked  for  several  years  on 
designing  and  implementing  a  teacher  education  curriculum  which  took  into 
account  the  implications  of  Public  Law  94-142.    In  fact  the  Kansas  curri- 
culum was  reasonably  consistent  with  the  "competency  clusters"  idea 
outlined  earlier  in  this  paper.    Forty-five  graduates  of  the  years  :980 
and  198 I*  all  of  whom  had  completed  the  revised  teacher  education  programs 
and  who  were  employed  as  teachers,  were  contacted  through  questionnaires 
and  interviews  (only  a  sub-set  was  interviewed).    Principals  of  schools 
where  eighteen  of  the  follow-up  subjects  were  employed  also  were  inter- 
viewed.   No  control  or  comparison  group  was  involved.    In  general,  these 
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teachers  rated  their  preparation  as  average  or  above*    Nevertheless,  they 
felt  that  tney  needed  more  preparation  for  dealing  with  exceptional  students 
than  they  had  received.    They  stressed  need  for  more  direct  contacts  with 
exceptional  students  and  such  specific  experiences  as  participating  in 
IEP  conferences  as  parts  of  their  preservice  preparation.    Hohn  and  Brownlee 
made  special  note  of  an  observation  about  a  possible  divergence  in  views  of 
school  principals  and  of  college  staff  about  the  roles  of  regular  teachers. 
3chool  of  Education  faculty  may  have   anticipated   more  "integration  and 
teaming"  of  regular  and  special  education  teachers  than  was  in  fact  occurring 
in  Kansas  schools. 

These  few  remarks  dbout  follow-up  studies  of  DGP  graduates  have  been 
derived  from  a  preliminary  report  of  one  small  study.    Obviously,  then, 
little  can  je  said  at  this  time  about  the  impact  of  DGP-trained  teachers 
on  public  education  in  general  or  on  education  of  handicapped  students  in 
particular.    The  potential  general  impact  has  so  far  been  limited  by  the 
fact  that  relatively  few  new  teachers  have  been  employed  in  recent  years, 
due  to  declining  enrollments  and  lowered  vacancy  rates  in  teaching  posi- 
tions.   It  is  becoming  quite  clear,  however,  that  the  numbers  of  new 
teachers  will  be  increasing  gradually  in  the  next  few  years  and  that 
demands  will  be  quite  high  within  a  decade  when  relatively  large  numbers 
of  older  teachers  will  be  retiring.    Thu?,  the  efforts  made  through  DGPs 
to  revise  curriculum*  for  teacher  education  may  yet  have  major  impact. 
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A  major  res.lt  of  all  the  DGPs  to  dote  is  the  development  of  a 
literature  on  the  ;  recesses  and  necessary  substantive  aspects  of  changing 
teacher  education.    Th,,  literature  takes  a  variety  of  forms  ranging  <rom 
short  statements  ....  par:icular  curriculum  issues  developed  by  single 
project  staff  meters  to  broad  conceptualizations  of  general  changes  in 
teacher  education  which  are  required  to  implement  Public  Law  94-142. 
Enough  ideas  and  materials  have  been  developed  and  are  now  available  to 
make  it  possible  to  be  very  helpful  to  colleges  that  are  new  at  this  kind 
of  enterprise,    ihe  Teaching  Research  (1981)  study  affirmed  that,  indeed, 
new  projects  of  recent  years  were  developing  more  rapidly,  at  least  in  part 
because  of  the  considerable  development  of  ideas  and  materials  which  has 
occurred.    Even  institutions  without  Deans'  Grants  now  can  profit  from 
the  literature  created  on  and  for  DGPs .    A  sundry  statement  on  this 
literature  has  been  prepared  by  Lundholm  (1982).    Her  summary  covers 
major  materials  systems  for  teacher  education,  such  as  the  "I'm  A  Lot  Like 
You"  productions  developed  at  project  level  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee,  plus  innumerable  shorter  pieces  from  projects  plus  a  variety 
of  products  produced  by  tha  National  Support  Systems  Project  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Suggestions  for  the  Future  of  Dean's  Grant  Projects 

The  survey  of  DGP  staff  members  in  Spring  1982  (Reynolds,  1982a) 
indicated  that  federal  supports  for  DGPs  should  be  continued  for  at  least 
the  next  three  to  five  years.    It  was  felt  that  attenpts  to  change  college 
programs  would  largely  disappear  without  the  evidence  of  federal  r;nont, 
in  the  area  and  come  continuing  money.    Most  respondents  felt  tn.u  the  new 
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NCATE  standard  on  special  education  was  beginning  to  have  "clout,"  and 
that  the  work  of  so.ue  national  professional  groups,  such  as  the  National 
Science  Teachers  Association,  also  was  most  helpful. 

An  earlier  report  (National  Support  Systems  Project,  1980)  suggested 
that  fedearl  supports  for  DGPs  might  well  be  discontinued  when  the  following 
conditions  were  achieved: 

•  The  curricular  implications  of  Public  Law  94-142  for 
regular  classroom  teacher  preparation  have  been  con- 
ceptualized acceptably  and  usefully  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  most  concerned  parties. 

•  A  literature  summarizing  the  conceptualization  and 
its  translation  into  teacher-prepaYation  materials  is 
available  as  a  regular  part  of  teacher-education 

1 iterature. 

t  Certification  and  accreditation  bodies  regularly  re- 
quire high  standards  of  performance  in  teacher  educa- 
tion and  teaching  practice  in  all  areas  of  education 
covered  by  Public  Law  94-142. 

•  The  implications  of  Public  Law  94-142  have  penetrated 
the  schools  and  colleges  so  thoroughly  that  teacher- 
preparation  faculties  are  initiating  significa.it  prac- 
tices for  handicapped  students  as  a  part  of  their  local 
development  and  maintenance  efforts. 

•  Significant  numbers  of  operating  models  of  revised 
teacher-preparation  programs  are  available  in  all 
parts  of  the  nation  and  in  institutions  of  the  various 
sizes  and  types. 

•  The  professional  organizations  of  teachers  and  teacher 
educators  have  established  clear  and  strong  patterns 
of  activity  showing  concern  and  leadership  on  topics 
related  to  Public  Law  94-142. 

•  Development,  evaluation,  research,  and  dissemination 
functions  relating  to  the  preparation  of  regular  class- 
room teachers  to  help  serve  handicapped  students  have 
been  built  into  generic  R,  D,  4  D  agencies  of  education. 

Each  preceding  criterion  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  Dean's 
Grant  program  _uiso/  suggests  a  dimension  of  work  co  be  under- 
taken by  OSE,  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  the  various 
professional  bcdies.    (p.  148) 
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Although  very  significant  progress  has  been  made  on  each  of  the  above 
criteria,  there  is  need  for  some  further  developmenc  -  perhaps  to  be  accom- 
plished in  :hree  to  five  years. 

Many  survey  respondents  (69-)  <„  the  1982  study  suggested  that  in  the 
future  DGPs  should  give  early  attention  to  revisions  in  preparation  programs 
for  school  administrators ,  school  psychologists,  and  counselors  as  well  as 
teachers.    An  even  larger  percentage  (S9Z)  of  respondents  agreed  that 
programs  should  be  developed  to  give  all  graduate  students  in  education  - 
our  next  generation  of  leaders  -  background  or  the  policies  reflected  in 
Public  Law  94-142. 

A  very  strong  majority  of  DGP  survey  respondents  (39)  agreed  that 
teacher  educators  should  make  their  claims  now  for  adequate  life  space  or 
academic  time  for  the  preparation  of  high-quality  teachers.    Mere  than  4 
out  of  5  respondents  also  agreed  that  now  is  the  time  for  a  general  move 
for  quality  in  teache-  education  or  for  "state  of  the  art"  levels  of 
preparation.    Respondents  showed  wide  disagreement,  however,  on  the  wisdom 
of  using  court  proceedings  to  force  "state  of  the  art"  programs  (Reynolds, 
1982b).    This  latter  possibility  is  one  which  Gilhcol  (1982)  had  raised 
at  a  conference  of  DGP  staff  members;  it  caused  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

^e  operation  of  a  DGP  in  an  institution  often  raises  very  general 
questions  about  teacher  education-involving  a  wide  range  of  curricuU-n 
issues,  new  challenges  to  planning  processes,  a  need  for  more  faculty-wide 
communications  and  perhaps  more  time  for  professional  studies.     One  might 
wonder  whether  these  aren't  larger  issues  than  ought  to  be  raised  by  a 
project  which  has  its  chief  focus  on  handicapped  Dupils.    Are  the  DCPs 
opening  .p  "nore  than  they  can  chew?"    The  response  in  the  1982  survey  was 
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that  UGP  staff  members  are  ready  to  make  a  very  hroad  jnd  ambitious 
effort  'or  improvements  in  teacner  education  because  they  believe  that  is 
necessary  to  implement  the  i-nportant  principles  expressed  in  "ublic  Law 
94-i  12. 

Most  DGP  staff  meters  (892)  felt  that  some  kind  of  temporary 
national  support  or  networking  system  was  essential  to  the  fulfillment 
of  DGPs.    A  minimal  function  of  the  network  would  be  to  identify  and 
disseminate  ideas  and  materials  of  quality   .hich  were  developed  by  project 
personnel . 

A  Personal  Perspective 

The  policies  expressed  in  Public  Law  94-142,  in  particular  the 
princ.plc  or  tne  "least  restrictive  environment,"  requires  a  major  rene- 
gotiation of  relations  between  special  education  and  regular  education. 
The  capacity  of  mainstream  schools  to  deal  with  children  who  have  handicaps 
must  be  developed  and  the  preparation  of  regular  teachers  must  be  revised 
and  upgraded  substantially.    It  seems  fair  to  say  that  handicappad  children 
will  not  be  well  served  in  the  mainstream  schools  unless  and  until  we 
achieve  major  commitments  and  improvements  in  regular  teacher-education 
programs . 

Gilhool  (1982),  from  his  legal  or  juridical  perspective,  puts  the 
challenge  to  teacher  educators  this  way: 

...in  a  real  sense  teacher  educators  are  the  custodians 
if  not  the  progenitors,  of  the  state  of  the  art.... we  have 
long  passed  the  point  in  these  United  States  where 'college* 
of  eaucation  are  one  thing  and  public  schooling  is  another 
••••"he  «-at  of  relations  between  schools  of  education  and 
tha  public  schools  is  such  now  that  teacher  educates,  as 
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much  as  the  state  education  authorities  and  the  'ocal 
education  authorities,  mus    consider  ther^elvps  bound 
by  this  duty  to  use  effectively  the  state  of  the  art 
(p.  23) 

He  refers  to  the  "state  of  the  art"  as  that  higher-level  of  practice  which 
takes  into  account  all  the  well-confirmed  knowledge  in  the  field  in  contrast 
to  the  "state  of  the  practice,"  and  he  argues  that  teachers  can  be  expected 
to  perform  at  high  levels  of  compete*  ,  in  terms  of  the  current  knowledge 
base. 

Rarely  is  teacher  education  operated  at  "state  of  the  art  level," 
nowever.    Indeed,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  teacher  education  never  has 
seriously  considered  operating  at  such  a  level.    In  my  view  the  Dean's 
Grant  program  has  stimulated  significant  improvements  in  many  places  and 
quite  remarkable  changes  and  improvements  in  a  few  others,  but  there  he-, 
been  nothing  like  the  strong  and  pervasive  move    or  quality  in  teacher 
education  which  is  required.    There  remains,  then,  the  major  question  of 
how  and  whether  teacher  educaiton  will  be  able  to  organize  itself  to  make 
major  reforms. 

Left  to  themselves,  individual  teacher-education  programs  and  the 
major  organizations  that  are  dedicated  to  professional  development  and 
quality  monitoring  in  teacher  education  will  not  make  the  extensive  changes 
that  are  needed  to  acnieve  the  "state  of  the  art". 

B.  Othaniel  Smith  (198C),  whom  I  consider  to  be  one  of  tne  prominent 
intellectual  leaders  in  teacher  education  of  recent  decades ,  has  said: 
"Teacher  education  today. . .suffers  not  so  much  from  lack  of  knowledge  as 
from  feebleness  of  will,  from  a  loss  of  nerve  to  use  what  knowledge  there 
is  to  shape  a  coherent  and  orderly  program"  (p.  28).    Outside  forces  will 
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be  required,  includim  those  found  in  central  university  offices  and  on 
governing  boards,  in  the  intellectual  leadership  that  influences  public 
policy,  and  in  the  practical  domains  of  politics  and  community  leadership. 
What  we  have  now  is  a  growing  distrust  of  teacher  education;  what  we  need 
instead  is  a  major  mo,e  for  quality  and  credibility  in  teacher  education. 
By  such  moves  the  public  confidence  possibly  may  be  restored-for  the  good 
reason  that  the  operations  of  schools  of  education  would  be  improved. 

The  agenda  will  likely  include  such  difficult  elements  as  the  follow- 
ing:    (a)  court  cases  in  which  colleges  of  education  are  joined  with  public 
schools  in  cases  which  test  quality  of  school  operations  -  tests  against 
"state  of  the  art"  criieria;  (b)  the  development  of  much  more  explicit 
statements  on  "state  of  the  art"  teacher  preparation  than  are  now  common, 
(c)  the  development  and  adoption  of  much  higher  standards  for  teacher- 
education  program  accreditation,  including  the  use  of  specific  evaluative 
instruments  to  measure  "state  of  the  art"  performance  by  graduates;  (d) 
extension  of  teacher-preparation  programs  to  be  sure  that  every  graduate 
is  prepared  thoroughly  to  begin  practicing  the  role  of  teacher  "safely" 
and  competently;  this  standard  probably  means  a  five-year  pre-service  pro- 
gram, at  minimum;  (e)  reduction  in  the  number  of  teacher-preparation 
programs  in  the  nation  by  encouraging  those  whose  capacity  to  perform  at 
"state  of  the  art"  level  is  limited  to  drop  their  programs  (or  to  bring 
about  the  elimination  V  -ou3h  disaccred [tation  procedures);  and  (f)  a  tough 
reworking  of  special  education  teacher-preparation  programs  for  mildly 
handicapped  children  to  adopt  noncategorical  or  generic  models  rather 
than  narrowly  f.-amed  categorical  models. 
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I  come  to  this  last  point  about  adopting  more  generic  models  of 
special  education  teacher  preparation  because  I  believe  that  much  of  the 
categorizing  of  mildly  handicapped  children  is  dona  in  "scandalously" 
[Scriven,  1983)  inadequate  fashion  and  because  the  proliferation  of 
narrowly  framed  categorical  programs  is  needlessly  expensive  and  ineffi- 
cient.   There  is  no  separate  and  distinct  knowledge  oase  which  supports 
the  teaching  of  reading  to  "Title  I"  children  vs.  "learning  disabled" 
children;  yet  in  many  schools  we  persist  in  operating  these  programs  with 
separa".'  teachers,  separate  entitlement  systpms  and  separate  funding 
systems. 

Special  education  programs  have  received  their  special  categorical 
funding,  from  both  state  and  federal  sources,  mainly  on  the  "input"  side. 
That  is,  extra  funds  have  been  provided  simply  upon  evidence  that  an  ex- 
ceptional child  has  been  identified  and  enrolled  in  a  special  program. 
Whether  anything  truly  distinctive  <:nd  worthwhile  is  delivered  to  the 
child  is  unrelated  to  funding.    In  periods  of  economic  stress,  as  at 
present,  however,  one  should  anticipate  increasing  demands  for  data  on 
the  "output"  side  as  a  basis  for  funding  (Lynn,  1982).    Clearly  the  field 
of  special  education  is  experiencing  a  shift  to  the  '-output"  side  in  jus- 
tifying expenditures.    It  is  this  writer's  judgment  that:  the  press  for 
evaluative  data  on  outcomes,  along  with  shrinking  funds,  will  cause  im- 
portant restructuring  of  a  wide  variety  of  special  education  and  other 
categorically- funded  school  programs.    Special  teacher  preparation  will 
require  corresponding  changes. 

An  increasing  number  of  political  observers  appear  to  be  coming  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  need  for  a  general  re-examination  of  teacher 
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education.    A  great  deal  of  concern  is  expressed  with  teacher  competence 
and  the  supply  of  teachers  in  areas  of  science  education,  mathematics 
education,  and  computer  literacy.    There  is  also  a  growing  appreciation 
of  the  need  to  reformulate  the  methods  cf  educating  handicapped  children 
and  their  teachers.    In  a  1982  conference,  for  example,  a  number  of  teacher 
educators  met  with  oOme  economists,  students  of  public  policy,  legal 
advocates  for  the  handicapped,  and  legislators  (Reynolds  &  Brandl,  1983); 
the  non-educators  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  need  for  a 
strong  move  toward  quality  in  teacher  education. 

A  possible  projection  of  future  developments  can  be  imagined.    It  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  major  existing  structures  of  teacher 
education  will  not  be  able  to  provide  the  necessary  leadership  for  radical 
change  because  they  must  compromise  on  issues  important  to  their  members 
and  because  so  much  energy  is  devoted  to  protecting  the  present  institu- 
tional members.    In  the  projection,  a  few  educators  who  dare  to  swim 
against  the  current  are  brought  together  with  a  small  but  concerned  group 
of  political  and  social  observers.    They  commit  themselves  to  spelling 
out  "state  of  the  art"  educational  standards  and  then  working  for  the 
adoption  of  these  standards.    The  methods  they  use  are  public  statements, 
attempts  to  influence  accreditation  standards,  participation  in  court 
suits,  organization  of  technical  assistance  for  IHEs  wishing  to  improve, 
assisting  public  bodies  (e.g.,  state  legislatures  or  state  boards  of 
higher  education)  in  reviews  of  teacher  preparation  programs,  and  the 
like.    By  organizing  a  strong  group  that  is  willing  and  able  to  provide 
a  coherent  statement  on  quality  teacher  education  and  then  using  all 
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possible  means  to  enhance  their  power,  perhaps  there  can  be  generated 
some  of  the  motivation  that  is  essential  to  institute  major  changes  in 
teacher  education.    I  believe  that  handicapped  children  will  be  well 
served  in  mainstream  settings  only  when  such  a  major  effort  is  well  under- 
way. 

The  necessary  restructuring  of  teacher  education  may  be  especially 
difficult  in  the  small  teacher-preparation  programs  that  usually  are 
operated  in  rural  areas.    Small  colleges  have  small  faculties,  and  they 
may  find  it  difficult  to  provide  training  in  all  the  recommended  areas. 
Also,  it  may  be  especially  difficult  to  move  toward  the  extended  programs 
(5  years?)  required  for  better  preparation  in  those  colleges  in  which  all 
programs  traditionally  terminate  at  tne  four-year  baccalaureate  level. 
Certainly  it  will  be  difficult  in  the  next  decade  to  sustain  all  the  1200 
teacher-training  centers  that  now  exist  in  the  nation,  and  especially 
the  small,  rural  centers.    At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
special  strengths  which  small  rural  colleges  have  to  offer. 

Suppose  that  the  consortia  of  small  colleges  which  are  developing 
in  response  to  Public  Law  94-142  could  become  the  basis  for  more  permanent 
sharing  of  staff  and  other  resources  in  networks  of  institutions.  The 
staff  of  a  large  university,  perhaps,  could  arrange  to  share  specialized 
staff  members  for  certain  limited  teaching  functions  with  the  institutions 
in  the  network.    Or,  in  some  cases,  it  may  be  feasible  for  students  from 
several  colleges  to  come  together  on  a  regional  basis  for  some  of  their 
instruction.    Possibly,  several  small  colleges  might  jointly  employ  staff 
members  to  extend  their  programs  in  certain  instructional  areas.  Still 
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another  ponsioility  is  that  regional  support  systems— perhaps  much  like 
the  present  DGP  consortia—would  be  created  to  provide  continuing  supports 
for  faculties  in  small  colleges  who  are  expected  tG  teach  in  and  lead  pro- 
grams over  an  increasingly  diverse  set  of  domains. 

In  spite  of  tneir  many  difficulties  it  is  to  be  recognized  that  small 
rural  colleges  have  clear  advantages,  including  the  ease  of  communication 
among  the  relatively  small  staff,  opportunities  for  using  individualized 
methods  to  educate  their  relatively  small  student  population,  and  the 
regularity  and  comparitive  ease  of  communication  with  the  personnel  in  the 
local  schools  of  the  region. 

Another  possibility  is  that  larger  colleges  and  universities  might 
unilaterally  offer  special  preparation  f>r  students  planning  to  teach  in 
rural  areas.    It  seems  likely  that  this  approach  would  succeed  only  under 
two  conditions:    1)  d  broad  and  systematic  effort  were  made  tc  recruit 
student:  who  were  already  committed  K*  experience  and  life  style  to 
living  and  working  in  rural  areas;  2)  at  least  significant  parts  of 
the  program  were  specially  designed  to  fit  rural  needs  and  yet  flexible 
enough  to  be  adaptive  to  needs  of  partic^ar  students  and  the  regions  they 
represent.    Special  recruitment  of  experienced  regular  teachers  from  rural 
areas  for  training  in  special  fields,  such  as  teaching  deaf  students,  with 
a  system  offering  stipends  *o  cover  costs  of  training  in  return  for  commit- 
??nt  to  teach  in  rural  areas,  has  been  used  in  England  for  many  years 
(Watson,  undated).    Western  Oregon  College,  Idaho  State  University  and 
Murray  State  University  (Kentucky)  are  among  institutions  in  the  United 
States  which  have  been  experimenting  with  approaches  to  problems  of  teacher 
preparation  to  meet  rural  special  education  needs  (Helge,  1982). 
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Above  all,  perhaps,  is  the  advantage  in  rural  areas  of  the  long- 
standing tradition  of  individualizing  programs  for  children  and  of 
cooperating  closely  with  parents  in  educational  planning.    The  degree  of 
commitment  to  children  and  of  trust  between  parents  and  teachers  in 
such  schools  are  far  ahead  of  most  urban  school  districts,  and  these  are 
the  bas*j  stuff  of  good  programs  for  children  who  have  exceptional  needs. 
What  must  be  added  now  is  a  good  deal  of  the  technical  knowledge  and 
skill  required  fc;  good  teaching.    This  will  be  a  major  challenge  to 
teacher  educators  in  the  colleges  of  rural  areas.    We  need  models  of 
strength  and  quality  in  teacher  education;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  these  models  will  not  or  should  not  come  from  colleges 
servi -h  the  rural  areas  of  the  nation! 
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Appendix  A 

Institutions  Having  Dean's  Grant  Projects  in  the  Period  1975-1983* 


ALABAMA 
Alabama  A  &  M  University 
University  of  Alabama/Birmingham 
University  of  Alabama/University 
Auburn  University/Auburn 
Auburn  University/Montgomery 
University  of  South  Alabama 

ALASKA 

University  of  Alaska 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

Community  College  of  American  Samoa 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  State  University 
Northern  Arizona  University 
University  of  Arizona 

ARKANSAS 

University  of  Arkansas/Fayettevi 1 le 
University  of  Arkansas/Little  Rock 
University  of  Arkansas/Pine  Bluff 
Arkansas  State  University 
Henderson  State  University 

CALIFORNIA 
California  State  Polytechnic  University 
California  State  Uni versi ty/Chico 
California  State  University/Fresno 
California  State  Uni vers ity/Hayward 
California  State  University/Los  Angeles 
California  State  University/Northndge 
Pacific  Oaks  College 
University  of  the  Pacific 
San  Diego  State  University 
University  of  San  Diego 
San  Francisco  State  University 
San  Jose  State  University 


COLORADO 
Colorado  State  University 
University  of  Colorado/Bou ider 
University  of  Colorado/Colorado  Springs 
University  of  Denver 
Fort  Lewis  College 
University  of  Northern  Colorado 

CONNECTICUT 
University  of  Connecticut 

DbLAWARL 
University  of  Delaware 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for 

Teacher  Education 
American  Society  of  Allied  Health 

Professions 
American  University 
ihe  Catholic  University  of  America 
The  University  of  the  District  of 

Columbia 
Howard  University 
National  Alliance  of  Black  School 

Lducators 
George  Washington  University 

FLORIDA 

University  of  Central  Florida 
Florida  A  &  M  University 
University  of  Florida 
University  of  Miami 
Stetson  University 
University  of  West  Florida 

GEORGIA 
Atlanta  University 
Georgia  Southern  College 
North  Georgia  College 


Only  a  few  institutions  have  had  DGPs  for  the  entire  1975-1983  period.  Most 
had  grants  for  3  years,  but  some  had  DGPs  for  only  1  or  2  years. 
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HAWAII 

University  of  Hawaii  at  Manoa 
IDAHO 

Idaho  State  University 
University  of  Idaho 

ILLINOIS 
Bradley  University 
Eastern  Illinois  University 
Illinois  State  University 
University  of  Illinois 
Northeastern  Illinois  University 
Northern  Illinois  University 
Roosevelt  University 
Southern  Illinois  University 
Western  Illinois  University 

INDIANA 
University  of  Indiana 
Purdue  University 

IOWA 

Drake  University 
Iowa  State  University 
University  of  Iowa 
University  of  Northern  Iowa 
Tri-College  Dept.  of  Education 
(Clarke  College,  Loras  College, 
4  University  of  Dubuque) 

KANSAS 

Associated  Colleges  of  Central  Kansas 
Emporia  btate  University 
Kansas  Stnte  University 
University  of  Kansas 
Wichita  State  University 

KENTUCKY 

Eastern  Kentucky  University 
University  of  Kentucky 
University  of  Louisville 
Murray  State  University 
Western  Kentucky  University 

LOUISIANA 

Gramblinq  State  University 
Louisiana  State  University 
University  of  New  Orleans 


MAINE 

University  of  Maine/Orono 
MARYLAND 

American  Occupational  Tnerapy  Assn. 

Bowie  State  College 

Coppin  State  College 

Hood  Col  lege 

University  of  Maryland 

Morgan  State  University 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston  Col  lege 
Boston  University 
Regis  College 
Simmons  College 
Westfield  State  College 

MICHIGAN 

Central  Michigan  University 
Madonna  College 
Michigan  State  University 
University  of  Michigan 

MINNESOTA 

College  of  Saint  Teresa 
University  of  Minnesota/Duluth 
University  of  Minnesota/Minneapolis 
Moorhead  State  University 
Winona  State  University 

MISSISSIPPI 
Alcorn  State  University 
Jackson  State  University 
University  of  Mississippi 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi 

MISSOURI 

Central  Missouri  State  University 
University  of  Missouri/ColumbM  (2/ 
University  of  Missouri/St.  Lour. 
St.  Louis  University 
Southwest  Missouri  State  University 

MONTANA 
Eastern  Montana  College 
Montana  State  University 

NEBRASKA 
University  of  Nebraska/Lincoln 
University  of  Nebraska/Omaha 
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NLVADA 

University  of  Nevada/Las  Vegas 
University  of  Nevada/Reno 

NEW  HAMPSHIRt 

University  of  New  Hampshire 

NEW  JERSEY 
Glassboro  State  College 
Kean  College  of  New  Jersey 
Rutgers  College 
Trenton  State  College 

NEW  YORK 

Bank  Street  College  of  Education 
City  University  of  New  York/ 

Brooklyn  College 
City  University  of  New  York/ 

Medgar  Evers  College 
City  University  of  New  York/ 

York  College 
Fordham  University  at  Lincoln  Center 
Hofstra  University 
Hunter  College 
Long  Island  University 
New  York  University 
College  of  St,  Rose 
State  University  of  New  York/ 

Albany 

State  University  of  New  York/ 

Binghamton 
State  University  of  New  York/ 

Brock  port 
State  University  of  New  York/ 

Fredonia 
State  University  of  New  York/ 

Potsdam 
Syracuse  University 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Appalachian  State  University 
Barber-Scotia  College 
Lenoir-Rhyne  Col  lege 
Livingstone  College 
North  Carolina  Central  University 
North  Carolina  State  University 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 

Chapel  Hill 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 

Charlotte 
Western  Carolina  University 


NORTH  DAKOTA 
Mi  not  State  College 
North  Dakota  State  University 
University  of  North  Dakota 

OHIO 

University  of  Akron 

Bowlinq  Green  State  University 

Case  Western  Reserve  University 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Cleveland  State  University 

Ohio  State  University 

Ohio  University 

The  University  of  Toledo 

OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma  Baptist  University 
Oklahoma  State  University 

OREGON 
University  of  Oregon 
Portland  State  University 
University  of  Portland 
Southern  Oregon  State  College 
Western  Oregon  State  College 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Cheyney  State  Col  lege 
Ouquesne  University 
Edinboro  State  College 
Lock  Haven  State  College 
Mansfield  State  College 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
Temple  University 

PUERTO  RICO 
Catholic  University  of  Puerto  Rico 
I. I. A.  of  the  World  University 
University  of  Puerto  Rico/Rio  Piedras 
University  of  Puerto  Rico/ian  Juan 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Furman  University 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Aurjustana  College 
The  University  of  South  Dakota 
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TENNESSEE 
Eastern  Tennessee  State  University 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers/ 

Vanderbilt  University 
Memphis  State  University 
Tennessee  State  University 
University  of  Tennessee/Chattanooga 
University  of  Tennessee/Knoxvi 1 le 

TEXAS 

University  of  Houston 
Lamar  University 
North  Texas  State  University 
Prairie  View  A  &  M  University 
Southern  Methodist  University 
Stephen  F.  Austin  State  University 
Texas  A  &  M  University 
Texas  Southern  University 
Texas  Tech  University 
University  of  Texas/Austin 
University  of  Texas/Dallas 
Texas  Woman's  University 
Trinity  University 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
Bethany  College 
Marshall  University 
West  Virginia  University 

WISCONSIN 
University  of  Wisconsin/LaCrosse 
University  of  Wisconsin/Milwaukee 
University  of  Wisconsin/Oshkosh 
University  of  Wisconsin/Whitewater 

WYOMING 
University  of  Wyoming 


UTAH 

Utah  State  University 
Universi  ty  of  Utah 

VtRMONT 

University  of  Vermont 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

College  of  the  Virgin  Islands 

VIRGINIA 

Hampton  Institute 

James  Madison  University 

George  Mason  University 

Norfolk  State  University 

Old  Dominion  University 

Radford  University 

Virginia  Commonwealth  University 

Virginia  State  University 

Virginia  Union  University 

WASHINGTON 

Eastern  Washington  University 
Gonzaga  University 
Pacific  Lutheran  University 
Washington  State  University 
University  of  Washington 
Whitworth  College 
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APPENDIX  B 


Resource  Units  and  Authors 


Unit  Topic 

1.    Classroom  accommodations  for 
exceptional  learners 


Classroom  assessment  and  evaluation 
strategies 


3,    Curriculum  assessment  and  modification 


4.    Variables  in  exceptionality 


5.  Writing  Individualized  Education 
Plans  (lEPs) 

6.  Assessing  and  promoting  reading  skills 


7.  Assessing  and  promoting  language  arts 
skills 

8.  Class  management 


9.    Social/philosophical-ethical  foundations 


10.  Behavior  modification  procedures 

11.  Developing  goals  and  objectives 


Author 

JoBeth  Allen  (Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity) 

Frances  L.  Clark  (University  of 
Louisville) 

Patricia  Gallagher  (University 
of  Kansas) 

Faith  Scofield  (University  of 
Kansas) 

Alan  M.  Hofmeister  (Utah  State 
University 

Caroline  N.  Preston  (Utah  State 
University) 

Christine  O'Connell  Mason  (Eastern 
Montana  College) 

Susan  Blom  Raison  (Southeast  Min- 
nesota Education  Cooperative 
Service  Unit) 

Jack  W.  Birch  (University  of 
Pittsburgh) 

Ann  L.  Stewart  (North  Carolina 
State  University) 

Michael  F.  Graves  (University  of 
Minnesota) 

James  A,  Poteet  (Ball  State 
University) 

Richard  Bents  (University  of 
Minnesota) 

K.  Charlie  Lakin  (University  of 
Minnesota) 

Maynard  C.  Reynolds  (University 
of  Minnesota 

Christopher  Lucas  (University 
of  Missouri) 

Lanny  Morreau  (Illinois  State 
University) 

Lynn  S.  Fuchs  (Wheelock  College) 
Stanley  L.  Deno  (University  of 
Minnesota) 
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12.  Parent- teacher  interactions 

13.  Formal  social  observation 

14.  Legal  influences  on  educating 
special  needs  students 

15.  Teaching  children  about  individual 
differences 

16.  Promoting  pupil  psychological  growth 

17.  Psychological/human  development 
foundations 

18.  Counseling  skills  for  teachers 

19.  Communication  skills  for  teachers 

20.  Principles  and  values  in  special 
education 

21.  individualized  instructional  systems 

22.  Working  with  minority  students  and 
parents 

23.  Working  with  support  staff  and 
al 1 ied  professions 

24.  Assessing  and  promoting  basic  "life 
skills'1 


Roger  Kroth  (University  of  New 
Mexico) 

Roberta  Krehbiel  (University  of 
New  Mexico) 

Frank  H.  Wood  (University  of 
Minnesota) 

Ann  P.  Turnbull  (University  of 
Kansas) 

JudUh  Leonard  (University  of 
North  Carolina) 

H.  Rutherford  Turnbull  (University 
of  Kansas) 

Mara  Sapon-Shevin  (Cleveland 
State  University) 

Angel o  V.  Boy  (University  of  New 
Hampshire) 

Ronna  Dillon  (Southern  Illinois 
Uni versi  ty) 

Norman  Sprinthall  (North  Carolina 
State  University) 

Carolyn  M.  Del  Pol i to  (American 
Society  of  Allied  Health  Profes- 
sions) 

H.  Rutherford  Turnbull  (University 
of  Kansas) 

Ann  P.  Turnbull  (University  of 
Kansas) 

Marilyn  Mulligan  (University  of 
Kansas) 

Margaret  C.  Wang  (University  of 
Pittsburgh) 

Ronald  W.  Henderson  (University 
of  California-Santa  Cruz) 

Susan  M.  Swap  (Wheelock  College) 


Donn  Brolin  (University  of 
Missouri ) 
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25.  Promoting  cooperative  relationships 
in  classrooms 

26.  Consultation  skills  for  teachers 

27.  Peer  and  cross-age  tutoring 


David  W.  Johnson  (University  of 
Minnesota) 

Roger  T.  Johnson  (University  of 
Minnesota) 

Joel  Meyers  (Temple  University) 

Joseph  R.  Jenkins  (University  of 
Washington) 

Linda  M.  Jenkins  (Lake  Washington 
[WA]  Schools) 
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Appendix  C 


DGP  Consortia  and  Institutional  Members 


Alabama  A  %  M  University 
Miles  College 
Oakwood  College 
Stillman  College 
Talladega  College 

Tri-Colleges  of  Dubuque  (Iowa) 
Clarke  College 
University  of  Dubuque 
Loras  College 

Morgan  State  University 
Coppin  State  University 
University  of  Maryland/Baltimore  County 
Towson  State  University 

University  of  Nebraska/Lincoln 
Chadron  State  College 
Concordia  Teachers  College 
Dome  College 
Kearney  State  College 
Peru  State  College 
Union  College 
Wayne  State  College 

James  Madison  University 
AvereU  Col  lege 
8r1dg*water  College 
Clinch  Valley  College 
Eastern  Me<inon1te  College 
Emory  and  Henry  College 
Hoi  1  ins  College 
Longwood  College 
Mary  Baldwin  College 
Mary  Washington  College 

of  the  University  of  Virginia 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 
Roanoke  College 
St.  Paul's  College 
Shenandoah  College 
S*eet  Briar  College 
University  of  Richmond 
Virginia  Intermont  ColUge 

Marshall  University 
Bluwfield  State  College 
Concord  College 
(Jlenville  State  College 
University  of  Charleston 

.st  Virginia  College  of  Graduate  Studies 
Wtut  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology 
West  Virginia  State  College 
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I  INTRODUCTION 


Overview  of  SRI's  Longitudinal  Study 

As  part  of  its  overall  evaluation  of  local  progress  in  meeting  the 
Intent  of  Public  Law  94-142,  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act, 
the  Special  Education  Programs  (SEP)  unit  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  contracted  with  SRI  International  to  conduct  a  5-year  longitudinal 
study.   The  SRI  study  was  designed  to  complement  other  SEP  studies  of  the 
law,  by  providing  an  in-depth  understanding  of  the  process  of  Implementing 
the  law  at  the  local  education  agency  (LEA)  level.*  It  Is  at  the  LEA  level 
that  the  law  directly  affects  handicapped  children  and  their  parents.  Thus, 
the  longitudinal  study  was  based  on  case  studies  of  how  a  variety  of  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  school  systems  implemented  PL  94-142  from  1978  to  1982.** 

Initially,  In  S>        1978,  SRI  selected  22  study  sites  in  9  states  to 
represent  the  variety  of  LEAs  In  the  United  States  in  terras  of 
characters  sties  that  would  make  a  difference  for  the  implementation  of 
PL  94-142.   These  characteristics  included; 


LEAs  are  a  diverse  group  of  administrative  units  below  the  state  level. 
In  addition  to  local  school  districts,  LEAs  in  our  study  included  county 
school  systems,  intermediate  units,  and  joint  agreements  or  consortia 
among  districts. 


** 


Although  PL  94-142  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1975,  the  mandated  effective 
date  for  provision  of  a  free  appropriate  public  education  (FAPE)  to  each 
handicapped  child  was  reached  just  as  the  SRI  study  began. 
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.    Compatibility  between  state  laws  and  PL  94-142. 

.   State  funding  formula  for  special  education  and  the  state  system  of 
organization  for  special  education. 

.   Availability  of  local  resources  (I.e.,  the  amount  of  loca.  funding, 
facilities,  qualified  personnel,  administrative  leadership,  and 
comnunlty  Involvement). 

.    Accessibility  of  resources  (I.e.,  geographic  size  and  population 
dl spersal ) . 

.    Presence  of  residential  Institutions,  collaborative  relationships 
with  other  districts,  state-supported  special  schools,  and  separate 
buildings  for  special  education. 

The  22  L£As  originally  selected  for  case  studies  varied  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  state  systems  of  education  In  which  they  were 
embedded,  as  well  as  in  local  characteristics.*  SRI's  findings  were  based 
primarily  on  interviews  conducted  by  our  staff  with  a  wide  variety  of  LEA 
personnel  and  community  members  (e.g.,  administrators,  principals,  teachers, 
psychologists,  parents,  representatives  of  human  services  agencies)  from 
these  sites.   Through  a  synthesis  of  our  findings  we  were  able  to  describe 
various  patterns  of  implementation  over  time  In  a  variety  of  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  LEAs  over  4  complete  school  yeirs  (Wright  et  al.,  1982). 

Background  and  Purpose  of  this  Paper 

Since  1981,  the  directors  of  SRI's  longitudinal  study  have  served  on 
the  National  Advisory  Council  for  the  University  of  Kansas'  Special 
Education  In  Rural  America  Project.    Based  on  our  research  experiences  in 
various  local  circumstances,  we  have  provided  Input  to  the  Kansas  research 
team  during  several  stages  of  their  study. 


There  were  22  LEAS  in  the  original  sample.    Budgetary  constraints  resulted 
in  reduction  of  the  sample  size  in  the  last  3  years  of  the  study  to  a 
final  sample  size  of  16. 
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The  University  of  Kansas  commissioned  us  to  prepare  this  paper 
specifically  comparing  implementation  processes  In  our  study's  rural  LEAs 
with  the  processes  In  the  other  LEAs.    In  this  paper,  «e  draw  upcn  our 
experience  In  the  four  rural  sites  that  we  studied  for  5  years.    We  present 
our  findings  concerning  similarities  In  the  sequence  of  PL  94-142 
implementation  and  variation  In  progress,  then  describe  constraints  to 
progress  In  rural  versus  nonrural  sites.   Finally,  we  discuss  the 
differences  among  rural  districts  themselves. 

Although  we  designed  our  sampling  procedure  to  ensure  that  our  sites 
manifested  considerable  variation  en  several  factors  deemed  most  likely  to 
explain  differences  In  local  Implementation  of  PL  94-142,  the  original  study 
was  not  designed  primarily  for  rural /nonrural  comparisons,  and  the 
general Izabllity  of  our  findings  from  four  rural  districts  in  different 
states  and  different  contexts  is  limited. 
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II    IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PL  94-142  IN  RURAL  AND  NONRURAL  SITES 


General  Sequence  of  Implementation  of  PL  94-142 

We  observed  striking  similarities  among  rural  and  nonrural  districts  In 
the  sequence  they  followed  for  Implementing  the  law's  requirements.  When 
faced  with  the  challenge  of  Implementing  PL  94-142,  LEAs  Initially  focused 
their  attention  on  procedural  changes  In  response  to  the  law,  and  the 
procedural  provisions  (e.g.,  parent  notice  and  consent,  due  process, 
Individualized  education  programs  or  IEPs)  of  the  law  were  put  In  place  In 
the  first  year  or  two  after  the  law  tooh  effect.   Once  these  procedures  were 
put  In  place,  they  quickly  became  a  familiar  and  routine  part  of  special 
education. 

The  pattern  of  Implementation  followed  changes  consistent  with  the 
models  of  Implementation  of  Innovation  In  education,  such  as  those  developed 
by  Hall  and  Loucks  (1977)  and  Berman  and  McLaughlin  (1978).    In  these 
models,  Implementation  proceeds  from  orientation  and  adoption,  to 
Implementation  (marked  by  mechanical  use  followed-  by  routine  use  and 
refinements),  followed  by  Institutionalization.   Although  It  Is  too 
simplistic  to  assume  that  all  school  districts  moved  smoothly,  at  the  same 
rates,  or  to  the  same  point  along  this  dimension  from  orientation  to 
Institutionalization,  we  observed  similar  patterns  of  procedural 
implementation  among  rural  and  nonrural  LEAs. 

Once  the  procedural  provisions  were  In  place,  LEAs  then  turned  their 
attention  to  expanding  the  scope  and  coraprehensiven ;ss  of  their  special 
education  programs  and  relattd  services  (SEARS).   They  extended  SEARS  to 
children  of  uifferent  ages  and/or  handicapping  conditions,  and  they 
attempted  to  meet  the  least  restrictive  environment  (LRE)  mandate  by 
expanding  the  continuum  of  available  program  options.   Although  the  concepts 
and  goals  underlying  the  SEARS  and  LRE  provisions  were  adopted  and 
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Internalized  by  LEAs,  the  lack  of  available  resources  Interrupted  the 
expansion  of  programs,  services,  and  the  continuum  of  program  options 
necessary  to  fulfill  these  goal*.   Whereas  we  observed  LEAs  expanding 
servl-es  to  achieve  these  goals  In  the  1978-79  school  years,  we  found  that 
the  rate  of  expansion  of  programs  and  services  had  slowed  dramatically  by 
the  1980-81  school  year  as  LEAs  struggled  to  maintain  the  status  quo  with 
fewer  financial  resources.    In  1981-82,  the  trend  continued;  we  saw  a  few 
LEAs  making  cuts--mostly  In  related  services  rather  than  In  basic  programs, 
but  we  also  found  our  first  evidence  of  cuts  In  special  education  programs. 

Finally,  when  PL  94-142  was  first  Implemented,  LEAs  put  little  time  and 
attention  Into  Inservice  training  of  local  personnel,  whether  through  the 
state's  comprehensive  system  of  personnel  development  or  through  the 
district.   Most  of  the  training  that  was  provided  concerned  an  orientation 
to  the  law  and  its  procedural  aspects.   Although  district  personnel  tended 
to  say  that  training  was  Important.  LEAs  generally  placed  more  emphasis  on 
changing  procedures  and  Increasing  the  scope  and  comprehensiveness  of 
special  education  programs  and  services.    Inservice  training  seemed  like  a 
luxury  when  districts  faced  cuts  In  services  and  programs  and  personnel 
layoffs.   When  cuts  had  to  be  made,  districts  cut  training  expenses  before 
cutting  programs  and  services  (I.e.,  staff). 

These  similarities  In  the  general  sequence  of  PL  94-142  Implementation 
were  further  validated  and  given  some  general izablllty  by  state  education 
agency  (SEA)  personnel  we  Interviewed  about  LEAs  we  did  not  visit.  In 
general,  the  sequence  of  Implementation  of  PL  94-142  was  not  affected  by 
differences  In  such  LEA  characteristics  as  the  rural /suburban/ urban  nature 
of  the  LEA  jurisdiction,  the  nature  and  size  of  the  handicapped  population, 
the  socioeconomic  status  of  the  parents  In  the  community,  or  the  level  of 
resources  of  the  LEA.   That  Is.  LEAs  of  very  different  makeups  showed  the 
same  general  sequence  of  Implementation;  the  sequence  depended  primarily  on 
the  interaction  of  the  nature  of  the  law's  requirements  with  the  basic 
nature  of  LEAs. 
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Variation  In  Progress  In  Rural  and  Nonrural  LEAs 


Although  we  observed  that  LEAs  of  very  different  makeups  showed  the 
sane  general  sequence  of  PL  94-142  Implementation,  the  types  of  effect  the 
law  had,  as  well  as  the  "quality"  of  the  resulting  special  education  system, 
did  relate  to  the  characteristics  of  the  LEA.    That  Is,  we  observed  a 
cluster  of  features,  Including  the  amount  of  local  funds  for  education,  the 
number  and  kind  of  education-related  resources  (e.g.,  trained  staff,  mental 
health  facilities,  private  schools),  and  the  degree  of  local  support  for  the 
schools,  that  were  related  to  the  degree  to  which  an  LEA  had  met  the  goals 
embodied  In  PL  94-142  prior  to  the  law's  passage. 

Partly  because  of  their  Isolation,  more  of  the  rural  LEAs  lagged  behind 
the  state  of  the  art  In  special  education  In  1978,  when  our  study  began,  and 
maintained  a  lagging  position,  relative  to  other  districts,  when  our  visits 
ceased  In  1982.    Partly  because  of  their  geography,  these  LEAs  had  many 
basic  gaps  In  the  scope  and  comprehensiveness  of  special  education  programs 
and  services  (e.g.,  unserved  or  underserved  handicapped  children),  as  well 
as  less  Individualized  special  education  programs.*  The  more  progressive, 
resource-rich  and  often-suburban  LEAs  already  had  fairly  broad-based  special 
education  programs  and  related  services  at  the  beginning  of  our  study.  We 
have  seen  differences  in  effect  as  well  as  in  the  quality  of  the  resulting 
special  education  system  In  these  two  types  of  districts. 


We  also  saw  poor  urban  areas,  or  entire  cities  (In  states  that  had  lagged 
behind  In  special  education  practices)  where  services  to  handicapped 
children  were  also  less  available  and  less  advanced  than  In  the  more 
progressive,  usually  suburban,  school  districts  and  consortia. 
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Differences  In  Type  of  Effect 


In  those  rural  LEAs  that  had  basic  gaps  In  SEARS  before  the  passage  of 
PL  94-142,  the  major  effect  of  the  law  was  to  enable  administrators  to  fill 
some  of  these  gaps.   For  example,  they  used  PL  94-142  funds  to  provide 
programs  for  previously  unserved  or  underserved  specific  learning  disability 
(SLO)  and  educable  mentally  retarded  (EMR)  populations,  and  to  provide  basic 
related  services  such  as  speech  therapy.   Some  rural  sites  with  traditional 
attitudes  and  low  levels  of  resources  filled  In  some  basic  gaps  In  SEARS 
using  the  clout  associated  with  the  law  (Including  both  the  goal  statements 
and  the  regulations)  as  well  as  the  money.   For  example,  In  one  rural 
district,  the  special  education  director  with  some  PL  94-142  and  some  local 
funds  was  able  to  hire  two  audlologlsts  who  could  screen  students  for 
evidence  of  hearing  Impairments.    In  another  rural  LEA,  district 
administrators  were  able  to  provide  services  to  severely  mentally  retarded 
(SMR)  children  who  ware  residents  of  a  local  mental  health  Institution  by 
embarrassing  the  state  Into  partial  funding  of  staff  position*. 

Despite  the  ability  of  rural  administrators  to  fill  in  some  basic  gaps 
1n  their  special  education  delivery  systems,  the  order  of  magnitude  of 
change  that  occurred  In  the  rural  sites  was  much  less  than  In  other  non 
progressive  LEAs  (e.g.,  fiscally  constrained  large  urban  LEAs  with  large 
numbers  of  children  with  unmet  needs,  cities  In  states  traditionally  less 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  handicapped  children).   For  example,  rural 
administrators  often  used  PL  94-142  flow-through  money  to  add  one  or  two 
classes  to  better  serve  a  group  of  handicapped  children.    In  large  urban 
LEAs  with  ?  large  number  of  unserved  or  Inappropriately  served  children,  the 
large  amount  of  PL  94-142  funding  attendant  on  whole-city  enrollments  was 
directed  to  the  most  noticeable  problems.   Thus,  In  one  Inner  city,  It  was 
necessary  for  LEA  administrators  to  add  50  or  more  classes. 

The  law  resulted  In  a  different  type  of  effect  In  more  progress- ve  LEAs 
that  had  up-to-date,  broad-based  special  education  systems  before  the 
passage  of  PL  94-142.    In  this  type  of  LEA,  the  law  resulted  in  the 
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refinement  of  existing  special  education  programs  and  related  services. 
Because  districts  of  this  type  are  relatively  rich  In  resources,  the  money 
associated  with  PL  94-142  had  less  effect;  the  major  aspect  of  the  law 
affecting  the  refinements  and  changes  was  the  law's  clout.   A  spokesman  from 
one  such  district  characterized  the  effect  of  the  law:    "PL  94-142  gave  us 
the  clout  to  expand  and  refine  the  continuum  o'  special  education  and 
related  services  available  to  children."  Another  added,  "The  law  greatly 
enhanced  programs." 

This  pattern  of  effects  corresponds  with  the  way  in  which  PL  94-142 
money  was  used.    That  is,  LEAs  tended  to  allocate  this  money  tc  related 
services  and  refinements,  unless  It  was  needed  for  basic  programs. 

Quality  of  Resulting  Special  Education  System 

Differences  among  LEAs  also  affected  the  quality  of  the  procedures, 
programs  and  services,  and  training  that  were  Implemented.    Before  the 
passage  of  PL  94-142,  districts  varied  in  the  quality  of  special  education 
programs  and  services,  parental  Involvement,  evaluation  procedures,  and  so 
forth.   For  example,  sane  progressive  nonrural  districts  had  a  head  start  on 
rural  and  large  urban  districts  In  the  range  of  program  options  available 
and  the  amount  of  Individualized  attention  a  child  received  during 
evaluation.   When  PL  94-142  was  passed,  most  districts  made  changes,  as 
described  earlier.    However,  the  law  did  not  alter  tl"  relative  standing 
among  the  progressive  and  the  nonprogressive  districts.   For  example,  those 
districts  that  had  a  head  start  continue  to  have  more  Informed  consent,  more 
ma  Inst  reaming,  a  larger  continuum  of  options,  more  programs  and  services, 
better  nondiscriminatory /mul tldlsclpl inary  evaluation,  and  so  forth.  The 
law  did  not  erase  these  inequalities.   However,  the  most  Important  point  Is 
that  the  law  did  raise  the  level  in  districts  that  had  lagged  behind. 
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Ill   CONSTRAINTS  TO  PROGRESS  IN  IMPLEMENTATION: 
RURAL  VS.  NONRURAL  LEAS 


During  SRI's  longitudinal  study,  we  observed  that  all  LEAs  were 
constrained  In  making  progress  toward  full  Implementation  of  PL  94-142  by 
three  major  factors:    Inadequacy  of  available  resources,  limited  knowledge 
and  skills  among  educational  personnel,  and  organizational  barriers.  We 
concluded  that  meeting  the  Intent  of  the  law  and  achieving  full 
Implementation  requires  strategies  for  obtaining  additional  resources,  as 
well  as  strategies  for  more  effective  training  of  special  and  regular 
education  teachers  and  for  crossing  the  organizational  boundaries  between 
regular  and  special  education. 

Although  these  factors  affected  all  LEAs,  rural  and  nonrural  alike,  the 
constraints  to  progress  In  Implementation  seemed  worse  In  the  rural  than  In 
the  nonrural  districts.    For  example,  lack  of  money  was  a  major  factor 
Inhibiting  Implementation  of  PL  94-142  In  all  of  the  rural  sites  that  SRI 
visited.   Although  the  Infusion  of  federal  money  helped  rural  districts  to 
fill  In  some  basic  gaps  In  their  special  education  service  delivery  systems, 
Insufficient  local  resources  resulted  In  programmatic  gaps  remaining  (e.g., 
SLO  services  not  present  in  all  schools).   As  one  rural  LEA  special 
education  director  commented:   "The  community  doesn't  want  property  taxes 
Increased  and  that's  what  It'll  take...  even  with  the  PL  94-142  money,  It's 
still  not  enough." 

Not  only  did  the  major  Inhibiting  factors  seem  worse  in  rural  areas, 
several  other  factors  specific  to  rural  LEAs  constrained  implementation 
progress.*  These  factors  Include: 


Some  of  these  factors  were  also  noted  as  problems  in  implementing 
PL  94-142  In  rural  areas  by  Helgo  (1980). 
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.    Difficulty  in  recruiting  and  retaimna  r.ew  qualified  staff,  low 
level  cf  staff  changes. 

.    Isolation  from  Information  sources  In  the  broader  society  and 
resl stance  to  change. 

.    Problems  related  to  rural  geography  (e.g.,  long  distances  between 
schools,  isolated  or  difficult  terrain,  transportation  costs). 

Recruitment  a-d  Retention  of  Qualified  tow  Personnel 
Hi:  «  leve?  of  Staff  Changes 

Although  there  were  often  reports  of  recruitment  and  retention  problems 
among  certain  categories  of  special  education  personnel  In  nonrural  sites, 
we  found  that  recruitment  and  retention  of  new  quallfleo  personnel  was  a 
pervasive  problem  In  rural  areas.   Rural  LEA  administrators  noted  that  young 
professionals  entering  the  field  might  be  attracted  to  rural  areas  at  first, 
but  that  they  found  living  In  such  areas  to  be  too  socially  and  culturally 
Isolated  and,  thus,  >elocated  elsewhere  to  pursue  their  professional 
Interests.    Often,  administrators  indicated  that  the  "best  bet"  was  to 
encourage  bright,  motivated  local  students  to  train  In  special  education  and 
then  return  to  teach  In  their  local  community.    Pay  scales  In  rural  areas 
also  reflected  the  relatively  low  fiscal  resources  that  had  to  be  stretched 
across  regular  and  special  education  programs  and  services.    Salaries  were 
usually  higher  In  nonrural  areas. 

In  general,  staff  changed  less  often  In  the  rural  sltej  than  In  most  of 
the  nonrural  areas.    Because  there  was  little  "new  blood"  to  fill  available 
teaching  positions,  "oldtimers"  werr.  left  to  fit  PL  94-142  requirements  into 
their  usual  way  of  doing  things.   Many  had  not  been  trained  in  the  "new 
paradigm"  of  special  education  (e.g.,  IEPs,  multl disciplinary  evaluation) 
and  changed  their  traditional  educational  practices  slowly  so  that  the 
actual  amount  of  change  appeared  mir.'^l. 
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Isolation  from  Information  Sources  in  the  Broader  Society 
and  Resistance  to  Change 

In  general,  rural  areas  are  Isolated  from  the  Information  sources  of 
the  broader  society.    Thus,  one  of  the  most  striking  things  that  we  noted 
when  we  Initially  visited  the  rural  sites  was  the  fact  that  even  the  most 
remote  rural  site  had  heard  of  PL  94-142  and  Its  regulations.   Th  *  was  true 
even  if  the  state  had  not  Issued  guidelines.   Tils  was  suprlslng  because  our 
experience  had  shown  knowledge  of  other  federal  educational  programs  to  be 
Id  In  rural  areas  (Knapp  et  al.,  1983).   Rural  areas  tend  to  be  Isolated 
from  the  universities,  newspapers,  and  visitors  from  other  s1**s  that  are 
common  to  urban  and  suburban  districts.   As  a  result,  "the  woru"  travels 
more  slowly.    (nowledge  of  innovative  educational  practices  may  reach  the 
rural  areas  only  after  many  urban  and  suburban  areas  have  accepted  changes 
1n  the  state  of  the  art  and  adopted  new  practices. 

In  addition  to  being  more  Isolated  than  nonrural  district 
administrators,  rural  district  administrators  and  personnel  tend  to  resist 
change  more  than  their  nonrural  counterparts.    We  characterized  their  mere 
traditional  mentality  as  ^elng  part  of  the  "old  paradigm"  model  of  special 
education.    That  Is,  more  rural  than  urban  or  suburban  educators  tended  to 
share  the  attitude  that  self-contained  settings  (rather  than  resource  rooms 
or  other  malnstreamed  settings)  were  the  most  appropriate  placements  for 
special  education  children.   As  one  rural  special  education  director 
conmer  ^ed:    "It  seems  like  we  just  got  enough  staff  <:  few  years  ago  to  have 
special  classes.   And  now  we're  asked  to  put  ttese  kids  bark  In  regular 
classes."   Such  attitudes  did  not  facilitate  the  expansion  of  a  continuum  of 
program  options  for  handicapped  children.    In  fact,  even  when  resource  rooms 
we..-  adopted,  often  in  response  to  financial  Incentives,  rural  special 
educator*  still  belie- ^d  that  children  would  be  better  served  in  a 
self-contained  setting.   For  example,  teachers  often  told  us  that  they 
believed  that  handicapped  students  would  learn  more  if  they  could  be  In  a 
self-contained  classroom  rather  than  a  resource  room. 
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At  the  beginning  of  our  study,  we  noted  that  the  traditional  role 
boundaries  between  regular  and  special  education,  as  well  as  between  parents 
and  school  staffs,  pused  significant  obstacle  to  Implementing  the  Intent 
of  PL  94-142  to  expose  hindicapped  and  n '^handicapped  students  to  one 
another  and  tc  deslyiate  parents  as  advocates  for  their  children's 
education.   These  boundaries  may  have  shifted  slightly  over  time  In  rural 
areas,  but  they  still  persist  more  in  rural  than  In  nonrural  areas. 

In  general,  we  fourid  a  traditional  rural  mental Ity  among  parents  that 
"the  schools  know  best."   Parents  resisted  changing  their  reliance  on  the 
schools  to  make  educational  decisions  about  their  children's  special 
education  needs.   Their  resistance  hindered  Implementation  o*  greater 
parental  Involvement  in  educational  decisionmaking.   Thus,  although  parents 
In  rural  districts  are  probably  better  informed  than  before  about  special 
education  and  what  the  schools  can  offer  handicapped  children,  their 
awareness  Is  not  nearly  as  high  as  In  rx  lrural  sites  where  parents  are 
active  and  well  Informed.   Also,  two  rural  districts  reported  a  larger 
percentage  of  parental  refusal  of  special  education  services  for  their 
children  than  did  urban  or  suburbar  districts.    There  Is  still  a  greater 
stigma  associated  with  handicapping  conditions  and  special  education  In 
rural  than  in  urban  communities. 


Regular  and  special  education  personnel  played  very  few  boundary 
crossing  roles  In  the  rural  districts.    Rural  L£As  did  not  create  new  roles 
(e.g.,  malnstreamlng  coordinator)  or  expand  old  roles  (resource  teacher)  to 
meet  the  Intent  of  the  Act.   The  strategy  of  using  "boundary  crossers" 
developed  primarily  In  urban  and  suburban  districts  to  cope  with  the 
limitations  Imposed  by  the  organizational  barriers  that  frequently  exist 
between  regular  and  special  education.    The  boundary  crossers'  job  Is  to 
facilitate  the  coordination  that  Is  required  for  activities  such  as 
malnstreamlng  and  IEP  development  and  use.   We  found  that  their  role  has  had 
a  significant  effect  in  minimizing  barriers  to  Implementation  of  PL  94-142. 
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Problems  Related  to  Rural  Geography 


An  addltlcal  obstacle  to  PL  94-142  implementation  In  rural  sites  Is 
the  high  price  paid  for  the  distances  between  schools  and  services. 
Children  often  had  to  be  bussed  In  order  to  receive  special  education 
services  that  were  not  available  at  their  home  schools,   For  example,  In  one 
district,  the  lack  of  enough  SL:  programs  and  services  across  the  county 
Initially  resulted  In  excessive  transportation  time  for  children  who  had  to 
be  bussed  long  distances  In  order  to  receive  such  services.   As  the  LEA  was 
able  to  expand  Its  SLO  programs  and  services  with  the  help  of  PL  94-142 
funds,  roost  children  were  able  to  be  served  In  their  home  schools. 

High  transportation  costs  were  also  a  problem.    In  at  least  one  of  the 
resource-poor  rural  districts,  transportation  was  provided  mainly  for  more 
severely  handicapped  students  (TMR,  SMR).   Children  who  needed  programs  and 
services  for  die  mildly  handicapped  were  served  In  their  home  schools, 
regardless  of  the  available  special  education  programs.   Since  some  very 
Isolated  small  schools  had  no  resource  rooms  or  self-contained  classes  at 
all,  children  In  these  schools  were  not  even  referred  for  special  education. 

The  major  reason  that  the  LEA  referred  to  ibove  did  not  provide 
transportation  for  the  mildly  handicapped  was  primarily  because  of  Its 
financial  constraints.    In  addition,  however,  the  location  of  one  hamlet  In 
this  district  in  a  mountainous  area,  also  made  transportation  difficult. 
The  cost/benefit  ratio  to  a  rural  LEA  Is  radically  altered  by  this  factor. 
Itinerant  services  are  a  frequent  solution,  but  are  not  always  suitable. 
Transportation  costs  remain  a  big  factor  In  rural  areas.    For  example,  In 
another  small  rural  LEA,  three  mentally  handicapped  children  required 
transportation  to  a  special  facility  In  the  county  In  order  to  receive 
appropriate  special  education  and  related  services.   The  estimated  cost  to 
ous  these  children  was  $25,000,  but  the  overall  district  budget  to  serve  all 
the  children  within  its  jurisdiction  was  $75,000.   As  one  of  the  school 
board  members  commented:    "I  don't  begrudge  anyone  an  education,  but  we 
can't  figure  out  a  way  to  make  ends  meet." 
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The  provision  of  transportation  was  also  difficult  in  another  rural  LEA 
located  In  a  mountainous  area-    A  family  with  a  handicapped  child  had  moved 
to  a  very  remote  area  of  the  county.   Although  it  was  over  100  miles 
roundtrlp  to  the  special  school  that  the  child  needed  to  attend,  the  parents 
were  aware  of  their  rights  and  wanted  transportation  for  their  child.  The 
family's  heme  was  on  an  Inaccessible  mountain,  and  to  reach  It,  the  school 
bus  would  have  to  drive  through  a  small  river  durlny  certain  times  of  the 
year.   The  bus  company  estimated  that  It  would  cost  Si 58  additional  dollars 
a  day  to  make  that  trip.   Because  the  LEA  knew  that  it  would  lose  If  this 
case  went  to  a  due  process  hearing  (I.e.,  It  was  responsible  for  the 
provision  of  transportation),  they  negotiated  with  the  parents  and  convinced 
them  to  drive  the  child  to  the  special  scf^ol  and  receive  reimbursement  for 
mileage  from  the  district. 
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IV   DIFFERENCES  IN  PL  94-142  IMPLEMENTATION  PROGRESS 
AMONG  THE  RURAL  DISTRICTS 


Although  the  rural  districts  SRI  visited  shared  similar  constraints, 
they  differed  from  one  another  on  a  number  of  other  factors  that  either 
facilitated  or  Inhibited  their  progress  in  Implementing  PL  94-142: 

.  Organizational  structure  of  administrative  unit 

.  Nature  of  administrative  leadership 

.  Proximity  co  human  services  agencies  and  universities 

.  External  factors  (e.g..  state  law,  deinstitutionalization) 

These  factors  also  Influenced  Implement,  'on  In  nonrural  LEAs,  but  only  the 
rural  LEAs  are  ^scussed  here. 

Organizational  Structure  of  Administrative  Unit 

SRI's  overall  group  of  study  sites  were  selected  to  represent  the 
variety  of  LEAs  1n  the  United  States  1n  terms  of  characteristics  that  would 
affect  the  Implementation  of  PL  94-142.    In  addition  to  local  school 
districts,  the  diverse  group  of  LEAs  selected  Included  county  school 
systems.  Intermediate  units,  joint  agreements,  and  consortia  among 
districts.   Other  than  selecting  a  variety  of  administrative  units  below  the 
state  level,  we  did  not  select  rural  LEAs  on  the  basis  of  their  membership 
In  cooperatives.   Thus,  unlike  the  University  of  Kansas  study,  we  did  not  go 
Into  depth  on  such  Issues  as  the  organization  and  governance  of  rural  LEAs 
in  cooperative  arrangements.    However,  we  did  observe  differences  1n 
Implementation  among  rural  districts  with  different  organizational 
structures. 


Of  the  four  rural  LEAs  Included  1n  SRI's  longitudinal  study  over  the 
full  course  of  the  scudy,  two  represented  states  with  mandated  special 
education  adninl  strati  ve  units.   These  units,  comprised  of  several  school 
districts,  yK.re  organized  to  administer  the  provision  of  SEARS  to 
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handicapped  children  within  the  larger  jurisdiction.   Under  such 
organizational  structures,  Individual  districts  typically  provided  some 
SEARS  (e.g.,  SLD  programs,  speech  therapy  services),  while  the  centralized 
adnlnl  strati  ve  unit  was  responsible  for  the  provision  of  more  Intensive 
programs  for  the  SED,  EMR,  TMR,  and  SMR  populations,  and  low-Incidence 
handicapped  populations  (I.e.,  hearing  Impaired,  visually  Impaired, 
orthopedlcally  handicapped). 

The  other  two  rural  districts  were  Individual  school  systems  that 
either  contracted  with  other  LEAs  tc  provide  some  SEARS  or  participated  in 
their  respective  state's  regionalized  educational  service  areas.   That  Is, 
the  Individual  districts  administratively  were  responsible  for  the  provision 
of  SEARS  to  handicapped  children.    However,  In  order  to  provide  SEARS  to 
severely  handicapped  and  low-Incidence  populations,  these  districts 
contracted  with  other  LEAs  and/or  a  regional  education  center. 

Handicapped  children  had  greater  access  to  SEARS  within  the  two  rural 
districts  that  were  members  of  special  education  adnlnl  strati  ve  (or 
cooperative)  units.   The  capacity  of  the  central  unit  to  provide  some  SEARS 
to  children  across  LEAs  appeared  to  be  greater  than  the  capacity  of  the 
small  rural  districts  to  provide  some  services,  and  contract  out  for 
others.   Although  only  four  rural  sites  were  visited,  the  deployment  of 
personnel  seemed  more  efficient  and  cost-effective  within  a  cooperative  unit 
than  It  did  In  the  small  Individual  districts.   For  example,  the  unit 
determined  how  to  maximize  TMR  and  SMR  services  across  all  districts. 

In  sum,  nothing  was  found  that  would  negate  or  discount  the  advantages 
of  membership  In  an  administrative  unit  designed  specifically  to  provide 
special  eJucat.  jn  and  related  services  to  handicapped  children.  Districts 
Involved  In  cooperative  administrative  arrangements  could  provide  a  higher 
level  of  service  delivery  than  they  would  have  been  able  to  provide  on  their 
own  (e.g.,  the  provision  of  services  to  widely  dispersed  low-Incidence 
populations).   Thus,  implementation  of  the  intent  of  PL  94-142  to  provide 
services  to  all  handicapped  children  (with  priority  to  the  previously 
unserved  or  underserved)  appeared  to  be  enhanced  by  cooperative  membership. 
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Nature  of  Administrative  Leadership 


Over  all  *:hool  districts,  rural  and  nonrural,  we  found  that  the 
leadership  In  fecial  education  did  affect  the  Implementation  of  PL  94-142. 
The  nature  of  administrative  leadership  In  special  education  varied  across 
rural  L£As.   The  two  rural  districts  Included  In  larger  administrative  units 
tended  to  move  a  bit  faster  toward  implementation  of  the  various  provisions 
of  the  law.   Leadership  at  the  central  office  level  was  shared  by  at  least 
two  key  administrators  who  then  delegated  various  special  education 
responsibilities  to  their  representatives  within  the  member  L£As.  These 
central  office  administrators  were  in  a  position  to  take  an  overview  of  the 
special  education  service  delivery  system  and  plan  accordingly  for  filling 
gaps  based  on  the  needs  of  the  overall  system.   They  had  a  centralized  plan 
of  change  or  represented  leadership  authority  that  set  broad  policy  with 
which  the  member  LEAs  were  expected  to  conform.   Even  if  the  Individual 
districts  resisted  changes  In  policies  and  practices,  there  was  pressure 
from  the  "central  office"  to  comply  with  such  changes.    Such  leadership 
facilitated  long-range  planning  and  eased  the  implementation  of  the  federal 
law. 


In  the  two  rural  districts  where  the  special  education  directors  were 
1n  Individual  LEAs,  these  administrators  had  to  fight  for  their  share  of  the 
school  district  budget  based  cn  their  own  authority  alone— no  central  office 
could  be  relied  upon  for  "clout.  "  These  administrators  relied  on  the 
"one-person  show"  style  of  leadership  (i.e.,  these  people  were  synonymous 
with  special  education  to  most  people  In  the  community).  Although  these 
leaders  were  sr  ^ng  advocates  for  handicapped  children,  they  often  had  a 
limited  view  of  the  responsibility  of  the  schools  which  Hindered  their 
ability  to  be  proactive  long-range  planners.   Also,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  their  personal  biases  from  influencing  what  services  would  be 
provided.   Moreover,  these  special  education  directors  play*d  a  dominant 
role  that  made  It  difficult  to  delegate  various  responsibilities  to  school 
adninistrators.    That  is,  principals  continued  to  play  their  traditional 
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roles,  assuming  the  special  education  staff  would  continue  to  play  theirs, 
and  resisted  taking  a  more  active  role  In  special  education  matters  In  their 
school  s. 

Proximity  to  Human  Services  Agencies  and  Universities 

Proximity  to  human  services  agencies  and  universities  which  can  be  of 
great  value  to  special  education,  varied  across  the  rural  districts.  For 
example,  one  remote  site  had  good  access  to  various  related  services  because 
of  Its  proximity  to  a  state  rehabilitation  facility  and  a  university.  It 
was  more  difficult  for  another  rural  LEA  to  provide  certain  related  services 
to  Its  handicapped  children  because  It  was  too  distant  from  such  necessary 
services. 

External  Factors 

Factors  external  to  the  district  also  Influenced  the  level  of 
Implementation  and  progress  over  time  in  the  rural  areas.   For  example, 
state  law  and  the  movement  toward  deinstitutionalization  were  Important.  A 
comprehensive  state  special  education  law  In  one  state  required  LEAs  to 
Implement  specific  procedures  and  Instructional  practices.   The  rural 
district  we  visited  in  this  state  was  forced  to  adopt  these  new  procedures 
and  practices  according  to  a  state  timetable.    In  some  Instances,  local 
administrators  In  this  rural  area  thought  that  they  were  being  pushed  too 
fast.   The  capacity  of  a  rural  district  to  deal  with  the 
deinstitutionalization  Issue  was  tested  In  only  one  of  the  rural  LEAs  that 
SRI  visited.   However,  effective  adnlnlstrat.ve  leadership  In  that  district 
facilitated  the  gradual  Inclusion  of  previously  Institutionalized 
handicapped  cnlldren  within  the  special  education  service  delivery  system  of 
the  LEA. 
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PREFACE 


This    report    resulted    from   a    request    to    review   studies    of  the 

National    Rural    Project    (NRP)    to   determine    the    impact   of  educational 

collaboratives    on    rural   soecial    education.     Raw   data   and  previously 

reported  result*  trom  the  following  NRP  studies  were  reviewed. 

1979-S1  National  Rural  Project  study  of  problems  and  successes 
in  iopLementin:  PL  9,-142  in  rural  school  systems.  This  study 
involved  43  special  education  cooperatives  and  32  LEAs  in  21 
states. 

1980  National  Rural  Project  National  Comparative  Study  of 
Rural  Service  Delivery  Systems  Before  and  After  Implementation 
of  PL  94-142.  This  study  involved  43  special  education  coop- 
eratives and  32  LEAs  in  17  states. 

1981  National  Rurel  Projec*  Survey  of  National  Rural  Special 
Education  Leadership  Conference  participants  regarding  orimary 
service  problems  in  their  rural  districts/cooperatives.  This 
study    involved    56    rural    special    education    administrators . 

1982  American  Council  on  Rural  Special  Education  (ACRES) 
Survey  of  National  Rural  Special  Education  Conference  partic- 
ipants regarding  primary  service  delivery  problems  in  their 
districts/  cooperatives.  This  study  Involved  60  rural  special 
education  administrators. 

1983  National  Rural  Project  Study  of  200  rural  special  educa- 
tion administrators  in  200  geographically  representative  rural 
locations  (4  per  each  of  50  states)  regarding  rural  special 
educa:lon  problems  and  successful  strategies  of  serving  stu- 
dents with  disabilities. 
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PROBLEMS  AND  STRATEGIES  REGARDING  REGIONALIZING  SERVICE 
DELIVERY:     EDUCATIONAL  COLLABORATIVES  IN  RURAL  AMERICA 

INTRODUCTION 

Educational  collaboratlves  are  designed  to  e,  nee  or  provide 
regional  educational  services.  Organizational  arrangements  range  from 
informal  agreements  between  two  or  more  local  school  districts  to  state 
education  agency-Imposed  regional  structures  with  regulatory  or  service 
orientations. 

Collaboratlves  of  all  types  offer  opportunities  for  cost  savings 
via  shared  staff,  programs,  media  centers,  computer  services,  staff 
development  programs,  personnel,  and  other  resources.  Regional 
btructures  provide  local  rural  districts  the  benefits  of  joining  to- 
gether for  services  while  maintaining  the  advantages  of  remaining  small. 
Th  s  is  especially  true  when  a  collaborative  structure  is  designud  to 
include  a  great  deal  of  Local  district  autonomy  regarding  how  services 
are  provided. 

In  spite  of  a  relative  lack  of  research  regarding  educationaJ 
collaboratlves,  regional  structures  such  as  cooperatives  and  inter- 
mediate units  have  been  steadily  Increasing  in  numbers  and  functions. 
Primary  impetuses  have  included  desires  for  efficient  service  delivery 
(economies  of  scale  or  tht  desire  to  ccmbat  Inflation),  the  desire  to 
enhance  effectiveness  by  pooling  single  district  resources  for  common 
purposes,  pressures  -m  parents  and  ulate  education  agencies,  and 
federal  incentives. 

With  regard  co  rural  special  education,  the  primary  federal 
regulation   ctadlted  with   promoting  the  establishment  of  collaboratlves 
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While  respondents  tn  612  of  the  states  Involved  In  an  1980  NRP 
survey  indicated  thai  their  states  mandated  lnterdistrict  collaboration, 
mi/  38^  reported  that  positive  incentives  for  collaboration  were  pro- 
vided by  their  states.  Instead,  732  of  the  respondent,  reported  that 
their  primary  incentivi  was  their  "desire  to  enhance  service  delivery. " 
Less  than  one-third  (27%)  reported  that  their  incentives  stemmed  from 
the  $7,500  mandate  of  PI,  94-142. 

Emerging  treads  of  voluntary  collaboration  (Naisbltt,  1983,  Howe. 
1981,  Helge,  1980;  and  service  vs.  regulatory  orientations  (Howe,  1981) 
h-ive  been  Identified. 

Thus,  in  this  decide,  rural  special  education  programs  are 
frequently  enacted  in  unique  regional  organizational  environments . 
Traditional  patterns  of  school  or  district  level  educational  assessment, 
planning,  service  delivery,  and  monitoring  are  being  replaced.  Deci- 
sions regarding  rural  students  are  more  often  being  aade  by  organiza- 
tions at  higher  levels,  and  the  ramifications  have  been  both  positive 
and  negative. 

In  Its  simplest  form,  a  collaborative  stems  from  an  informal  agree- 
ment between  two  or  more  school  districts  to  cooperatively  accomp. 
one  or  more  tasks.  Regional  structures  can  also  involve  cooperative 
a6reeUents  between  districts  and  a  decentralized  or  intermediate  state 
education  agency.  Education  collaborates  are  organized  to  assess 
needs,  plan,  iupie,aeut,  or  eva^te  student  services.  As  a  regional 
administrative  structure  becomes  aore  formalized  and  organized,  with  its 
own  ,t«4.f,  its  operations  tend  to  become  more  removed  from  the  control 
o.  its  constituents  anU  neraber  districts. 
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This  is  because  of  the  typical  differentiation  of  the  roles  of 
local  school  districts  from  those  of  regional  coi laborat  Ives .  A  loci 
sci.ool  district's  primary  responsibilities  are  to  deliver  programs  and 
services  directly  to  students.  A  regional  structure  typically  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  coordination  and  delivery  of  services  to  member 
d.sirlcts  and  staffs.  At  the.  third  level,  the  state  department  is 
primarily  responsible  tor  policymaking,  enforcement  of  statutes  and 
regulations,  and  relevant  data  gathering.  These  three  leveia  of 
emphasis  are  depicted   in  Figure  L  below. 
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DIVERGENT  LEVELS  OF  EMPHASIS 
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operations 
ten*'   to  become 
more  removed 
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control  of 
member 
districts 
and  con- 
stituents. 


State 
Department  of 
Education:    Policymaking > 
Enforcement  of  Statutes  anu^ 
Regulations; 


Regional  Collaborative;  Coordination 
of  Service  Delivery  to  Member  Districts 
and  Staffs 


Local  School  District:    Direct  Service  Delivery 


Figure  1 
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Tne   organizational   structures   of   col laboratives   vary   from  state- 
undated  special  Strict  system  with  luassive  funding  ^  iarge 
eaue.tion    staffs    to    a^ree-ents    between    two   or   .ore    local  education 
agencies  to  share  particular  services. 

Collaborative  are  best  categorized  by  function  because  the  teruu^ 
'-^y  u,ee  by  various  states  to  describe  regional  structures  is  incon- 
sistent.     Major     tunccional     variations    regard    the    scope    of  ,rogra,n 
i-.voLvcaent,    governance,    HscaJ    bases,   and  organizational  structures. 
So,**  collaborative,  .erve  only  rural  areas  and  some  serve  aistricts  of 
any   size   and  area   in  their  region.     The  foci  of  collaborates   var"  , 
tr«„  regulatory  to  service  provision,  with  some  emphasizing  the  alie- 
nation of  district   paperwork  ana  even  furnishing  grantwricers  for  local 
districts. 

The  predominant  types  of  col laboratives  include: 

1.  state-mandatea    special    district    systems    and  education 
service  agencies  ° 

2.  cooperatives   formed  by  the  initiation  ol   LocaL  districts 

3.  regional  or  decentraiizea  state  education  agency  systems 
providing  no  direct  servi  es  systems 

4.  other  inter-organizational  structures. 

Most  collaborates  are  relatively  new  developments  that  cane  into 
existence  during  the  past  two  decades.  Well-known  exceptions  are  the 
P-aeering  New  York  BOCES.  Aimost  ail  states  have  collaborates  of 
so,e  kind  and  some  states  have  exerted  strong  leadership,  practically 
seating  some  of  their  districts  ,o  become  involvea  in  cooperative 
arrangements.  Although  all  types  of  coilaboratives  can  serve  urban  and 
rurax  districts,  th.ir  impact  kS  probably  greater  in  rural  areas  because 
^        rural  schools  typically  have  fewer  resources  to  meet  educational  needs. 
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fuel,   primary   type  „|   ,ol  uburailva  structure  is  briefly  described 


i.      Statc-,aandated  special  district  systems  and  education 
service  agencies.  i±22 

The  primary  orientation  of  these  collaborative  is  ser- 
vice delivery.  Examples  include  the  New  York  BOCES  and  inter- 
mediate education  units  such  as  those  i„  Pennsylvania  A 
study    by    Mack    ana    Stephens    (1979)    indicated    tnat  special 

in  New  vS!r  ?  aS6nCleS  SUCh  38  Che  ^"-mandated  system 
ributJ*  f  ^y^ania  have  made  .ore  significant"  con- 
tributions ut  programs  and  services  to  public  school  districts 
than  have  most  regionalized  and  cooperative  state  education 
agency    networks    decentralized    state    education  agents) 

;  i:  du?\r  (t97V)  accribuced  chac  c° c,ie  fa« 

!Eff  rii  •  3  "'0re  c«P"h«-ive,  faster-growing 

staff  than  uo  regionalized  and  cooperative  education  service 
agency  networks.  *-**wu  service 

i.      Cooperatives  formed  hv  l»raA  district  initio™ 

Agreements  ace  ,uade  in  such  coliaborati ves  for  two  or 
.ore  districts  to  share  services  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
or  to  contract  lor  instruction  for  an  individual  student! 
anH^nsL"       t  cooperatives  in  Kansa 

T*tr£  ^  coo^cive«  -^ve  a  stable  administrative 

Lis  S0We  "°CaCe  ChiS  diStriCC  °n  3  SCC  or  P«iodi^ 

MhiS  ,  ClaSSifiCaCi°n  inclu<tes  cooperatives  that  are 
totally  voluntary  and  those  that  are  encouraged  because  of  the 
requirement  of  PL  ^ya  CnaC  disCrlL.Ls  l)(U?  *  [  °/  th« 
uini.uu,  oi  $7,500  in  funds  for  their  handicaopeu 'programs! 
nent    and   I  COueetaCive*  "^V  b-cauw  of  this  require- 

ment   and    had    no    services    for    some    types    of  disabilities 
previous    to    the    region   of    such    cooperatives.      In  fact 

slTVhe^Vf'1  S'y-'Clai  edUCaCi°n  38  a  f°CUS  liave  -'hrooueu 
since  the  19?i  passage  ot  PL  94-142.  Cooperative  structures 
vary  tremendously  in  governance  systems  and  in  geographic 
scone,  but  most  w,re  designed  to  ameliorate  the  difficult  es 
or  providing  a  conti  :  ,um  of  services  in  rural  schools  Of 
particular  concern  were  problems  serving  students  with"  l«u- 
mciuence  disabilities.  iow 

3.      Regional  or  decentralized  state  Education  afPn7  systems 

state^dLfr?81*1"^"  CeferS  C0  decen'"""°  extensions  of 
state  education  agencies   that  do  not  proviue  direct  services. 

J  ssaThusetts3  coU.bor.tlv.  of   the  state  of 
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4 •      2tlicr JiiUirz^1^aJLl^1 1  structure. 

-«t.  with  0th,r  coo^ratlveL  fc)  ^'""T  h<IVl"a  a«ree" 
districts  having  service  agree^nts    (  M   ^  SlRgie 

acives    includimi    rhn«„     Sree«"enc  j,,  (d)  inter-state  coiiabor- 

center,  or'Tr^^V'^l.^r'V 

facets   of   tribal  tate    s""«ures    such  aa 

Affairs,    I.     Ir2,'  T""'   °f   the  Bureau  °f  <"<"an 

services  fV„;tr^i;trt/»tags^"hSsde5l8ned,  '°  Pr°Vl" 
state-funded    limited    „  "1    "  ,      .     8  recently  orjjsnltcc 

Arkansas   „r  Alaska     ,~    m      ?!°°al  centers 

disciplinary   vX&T^JZS;  «"vervVerMPf'nS 

inter„l„c,„Un.,r»  teams  at  focal  a,«  s?/t'Tole"»  TK';TP:SS 

ijsjs."1-"1*  —  — «-«.  -.r^j^X' 

Ject  specttu.  collaborative*  were-  t,suc  or  pro_ 

»-«   of   the   ,„„,  prluiary  colUbor,tlvM   ^nbt<i  ^ 

—  typas  «h  JS  f,  Texas  ^cation  scrylce  ,utrictjj  uere 

1.79,  of  „„tUml  coilaboratlvM  (whlchMs         united  ^ 
or.a.„MtlOM    servlns    turji   arM3)    ^^^^     ^  ^ 

—  -a   a  pri„rUy   of  colUborativ,s      [o   uc[_  this 

stacy  aeterulned  that  over  one->E,lr„  „f  .■. 

er  one  -Jure  of   the  expenditures  of  all  of  the 

they  stodled  uere  related  to  special  educatloo.  Spacial  -UM. 
««               constituted    nearly    «-luif    „f    tht   totai  ,„  ^ 

•isencles.    (Mack  and  steph  ,  lv7d.) 

■'■ere  are  Important  „rt„10,  In  th«  types  a„,  ^ 

Provided,  hased  on  the  tyoe  of  „r8anUatl;nal  „„lt.  state-est.hUshed 
—1  districts  tend   t„  provlde   th«  ^  ^  ^ 

«»>°y  fhe  l,r8..t  .arts.  oacentraluod  state  education  a8e„cl«, 
Provide  no  direct  service,  to  children.  Cooperatives  tend  to  use  a 
conation  o£   shared   local   pro,raM  a„, 
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Intermediate  wducatiuu  units  are  sometimes  state  formed  ad 
tia-^ced  ana  so.cti.ues  created  and  supported  by  io.ai  and  regional 
services  of  specie  ists,  to  procure  help  in  curriculum  matters  and  to 
baiu  access  tc  large  media  centers  stocked  with  modern  equipment  and 
software.  The  regulatory  powers  of  the  Intermediate  units  are  contin- 
gent upon  their  formation.  If  the  collaborative  Is  state  initiated,  it 
typically  functions  as  an  arm  of  state  «overmnent  working  with  the 
schools.     If   it  was  locaily  formed,  it  functions  primarily  8a  a  service 


unit 


Special  education  cooperatives  ana  the  regional  structures  depicted 
in  No.  4  above  are  the  only  types  that  have  been  organized  specifically 
to  u.eet  special  education  services  needs.  However,  many  special  educa- 
tion cooperatives  have  special  education  administrators  with  no  training 
in  special  education. 

The  degree  of  the  organizational  structure  of  collaborates  also 
varies  tremendously.  For  example,  the  first  regional  administrative 
structure  in  the  state  of  Maine  designed  to  locus  on  special  education 
protrat.s  was  initiated  In  the  1977-78  academic  year.  No  special  legis- 
lation was  required.  A  regional  special  education  i  ector  a.,u  associ- 
ated staff  were  not  employed.  The-  almor,  all  monies  were  used  to 
airectiy  serve  the  tar.eted  hancicaopec  student  population  (Shulman  and 
doughty,  1983.) 

Some  stat  s  organize  their  cooperatives  by  stadent  population.  For 
-xamole,  one  state  required  a  hasic  student  population  of  15,000;  thus 
cooperatives  in  the  state  involved  divergent  num,  rs  or  counties. 
J--yanizational  structures  ana  requirements  sometia.es  vary  significantly 
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within  a  given  natc.  This  i«  particularly  true  in  states  in  which 
°iitrktS  haVt'  tuLaI   tre-10'"  (>f  concerning  joining  a  cooperative. 
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BE«EK1TS  OF  COlLAUOKATIVKS  KOK  RURAL  SPECIAL  muCATTOM 

Participants  in  the  tedernily-sponsored  Rurai  Conversations  Ssaii ir 
U<-uobson,  197*,  concluded  that  iricus  forms  of  collaboratives  were 
ue. ons era ting  potentiai  tor  delivering  services  to  rurai  schools.  The 
coherence  report  stated  that  this  was  particularly  true  regarding  high 
LU'1  h"PPort  services  or  populations  such  as  students  with  dis- 
abilities. 

lor  :i  variety  u(  reasons  and  incentives,  coiiaho  -  Wes  formed 
<-r  accessed  with  the  view  *!._t  u,.aii  rurai  aistricts  wiil  be  >«ttcr  nbie 
t  ,ffer  a  rrue  cnt  inuuu.  of  services.  Tl.is  is  especially  true  rei<ard- 
pronramwing  ior  sud.  .ts  ul.o  have  disabiJ i ties,  of  low  incid--ct,  a 
prograu  ar  a  MRP  researchers  wer<.  to.'.d  was  " unde rde veioped . "  (Helge, 
i*8i.) 

labie       depicts  the  advantages  of   regionai  spec.ji  eaucation  ser- 
vice aeiiver,   identified  in  N'KP  research. 
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Table  I 


MAJOR  KENCFITS  OF  REGIONAL  SPECIAL 
KDUCATION  SERVICE  DELIVERY 

Improved  Cost  Efficiency  Ratios 

Maintenance  of  a  Sense  of  Local  Autonomy 

Facilitation  of  Compliance  with  Federal 
Special  Education  Mandates 

Access  to  Program  and  Service  Specialists 

Facilitation  of  Teacher  Retention 

Enhancement  of  Parent  Involvement 

bliared  Information  for  Better  Planning 

Noti-Threateni  up.  Information  Exchange 
Bt-L'rllts  of  Temporary  Systeirs 
't»»essuenl  an. I  Reallocation  of  Reno  ircen 
B>  Products  of  Con)  aet  Resolution 


Each   najor    beuefit   that   has  been  identified   is    .ascribed  below. 


Rural  schools  h<»"e  generic  difficulties  of  providing 
economical  specialized  programs  in  smalJ  school  units.  NRP 
research  has  consistently  Identified  "funding  inadequacies'*  as 
a  significant  problem  for  rural  local  districts.  In  fact, 
according  to  7'y%  of  those  sampled  In  a  1983  survey  f  200 
geographical 1>  representative  rural  special  education  adminis- 
trators, funding  inadequacies  were  a  serious  problem  fur  their 
rural  district.  (Helge,  1984.)  Furthermore,  a  second  analysis 
of  data  collected  for  1978-933  NRP  studies  indicated  that 
smaller  districts  tender  lo  have  the  greatest  funding  pro- 
blems. Respondents  reported  that  this  was  because  of  the 
expenses  involved  in  transportation,  obtaining  services  of 
specialists,  etc. 

The  cost  per  unit  of  specialised  services  is  hi**,  r  in 
rural  areas  than  In  urban  areas  due  to  less  professional 
resources  available,  transportation  barriers,  and  other  attri- 
butes of  rural  areas.  (Offices  of  Rural  and  Human  Develop- 
ment, 1975;  Rosenfeld,  19?  I  ^  A  1979  study  of  the  National 
School   Bo«rds   Association    indicated   that    small   school  dis- 
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Improved  Cost  Efficiency  Ratios. 
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asses,    have    ranted   as   ht«J    ,*g(.r?»aeau    special  education 
I™.  KU..  1970^*0."  so/V:! fa'?  TT? 
*eet  the  8,000-10,000  population  cri^f'       °°f  distri«s  can 
and  Marro  (1971).'  In  fact     „earlv  7rz         "tabiished  by  Kohl 
the  U.S.   have  total  pu'pil  enroll  ^  SCh°01  disc^cts 

i-r.  1983.)    Due  to  the  slKntlialnt  Under  2'500' 

uraphxc  nature  or  remoteness o -  ,  ^  by  Che  *Co" 
i-lation  caused   by  Tou«7iV   d«7rr  ^  Sj,°°i8'  (e-«- 

—  ice  delivery  Joels  are  re'  ired  ."'  T*  iSiandS)'  Uni«ue 
becomes  uor,  iffruabJ.  or  auur      h  '  Service  silvery 

or  appr      hes  cost-efficiency. 

Kes  hjugc  rs    j„  NKP  studies   fro^    i«7«  C1  u 
<■»>"<-    coilaboi.aivcs    JaeiH,.;r  1978-63   have  Indicated 

opportunities  t»  shur  "  c  *f  pC°"  *"in**  b«c-"  of  the 
-sources.  ,aui  t  t,^  1  v  r\.. °f  T'  Wrvicc.  —  other 
-Uaboratives    UciiUa  t   *•  h«T  f  rfcP°rCed  tha' 

11-  «nd  system  S«  i^lWd.!1!.  °f.r""W'/1C,e,,e  8traC" 
openly  discuss   ineffective !rr!?    7  various  districts 

butes  to  saving  aud  to  "he  edis  !^  m™"  CO'Uri" 
effective  prowls  or  strategies^  °f  fUnd?  t0  "'or* 

l'     !&S&SSSB2L°LlJ*m*  of  Local  A  r 

material   resources  could   £  <  T*"'   Lechnical.  «nd 

Nation  (Sher,  1977    Vw*)      r«P  r    .  th°Ut  SCh°o1  cowoli- 

-ceptable  cLp^lists    i\wcen         '  '"V0"-1     £ructur«  off« 

««cause   each    district   stays   in   tact  '  ieT" 
totally  surrendered,  and  the  value.  „V  -    m     ^oaony  is  not 
not   lost.     De^andinL  on  the  Irlr  illness  are  therefore 

obtain   needed   servic  ^  Ji^V^^'  school  districts 
(e.g.,   where  ^^S^Z'SS^1^ 
sc-rvice  agency  operating  funds)      £  ,n  °f  "Nation 

have  influence,  at  east V  a™U*>  the  ^cal  districts 
-rning  service'  "vis""  Co!^h  ^f*  0"  dGCisions  con" 
a  service  c-.ot.sTon  *%7"  r  C°Uaborativ«s  can  also  maintain 
tunctions.  "r   tha"  overemphasizing  regulatory 

3'     T^^i0n  «  '"P"™*  ^h_Ffederal  SMd„   - 

"itb  t-^viVto^  "£^t?°>  reUted  —  --co 
aents  enrolled  in  a  sc  .uol  distr  ct      The  T*'  ^  SCU" 

-at   larger  districts  and  curatives  'SZ^?" 
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Ibie  and  adapi  as  needed  to  meet  PL  94-142  Mandates.  Study 
resuUs  rega ruing  compliance  are  indirectly  related  to  dis- 
trict n«aLcr&hlp  in  coilaboratives.  Slmlicr  respondents  in 
:.KF  studies- ,  including  the  national  study  comparing  rural 
special  eduction  services  beforr  and  after  Implementation  of 
PL  94-142,  IHeige,  1980)  renoric-l  greate,  compliance  with 
federal  special  eaucation  mandates  after  their  districts 
oecaiue  involved  wich  special  education  cooperatives. 

*•      Access  to  Prop, ran,  artd  Service  Specialists. 

Regional  structures  enable  smaller  school  systems  to 
enjoy  some  oi  t  tit;  saue  educational  advantages  of  their  larger 
counterparts.  This  is  particularly  true  when  the  smaller 
school  systems  are  geographically  Isolated.  Thus  staff 
report  that  col la bora t Ives  reduce  educational  inequities 
otherwise  burnt  by  the  studerta  and  teaching  staff  of  small 
rural  areas  This  is  most  obvious  In  increased  services  to 
students  wit!,  low-incidence  disabilities. 

A  well--L.it  feu  collaborative  may  supply  direct  services 
to  students  (e.g.,  actually  teaching  students  with  dis- 
abilities) or  indirect  services  like  inservice  training, 
curriculum  planning,  achievement  testing,  etc.  Coilaboratives 
help  overcome  the  rural  problem  of  too  few  support  programs 
and  restricted  curr  cula  by  linking  the  rural  distric ./service 
proviuers  with  expertise,  technology,  and  training  often 
available  only  in  areas  wiLli  larger  populations. 

5.  Facilitation  of  Teacher  Retention. 

Aithougn  staff  recruitment  and  retention  remain  two  of 
the  foremost  problems  in  rural  special  education  (experiencpd 
by  66%  and  o4Z  respectively,  of  those  surveyed  in  a  1983  MRP 
survey  (llelge,  1984;  'eacher  retention  can  be  facilitated  by 
a  regional  delivery  system.  Teachers  who  receive  assistance 
from  regional  personnel  are  more  likely  to  remain  in  their 
positions  than  those  in  single  districts  who  are  expected  io 
be  "all  things  to  ail  people, -  providing  most  services  alone. 
(Fritz,  1982,  Helge,  1983.) 

6.  Enhancement  of  Parent  lnvolvemt.nl . 

Parent  involvement  -an  be  facilitated  by  membership  in  a 
colifborative.  It  is  possible  for  some  students  to  be  served 
in  their  local  district  who  otherwise  would  have  to  be  sent 
outside  of  the  district  or  even  placed  in  a  residential  cen- 
ter. Many  coilaboratives  provide  a  structure  Involving  fre- 
V)pnt  home  visitations  in  which  regional  specialists  work 
aire*  tiy  with  parents  in  implementing  a  student's  IEP. 

7 •      Shared  Information  for  Better  Planning . 
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Collaboration  between  personnel  of  cooperating  districts 
allows    representatives    0f    !.cai    rurai  ,r#Jg         J  dl8 "let. 

o.txons  ana  to  .select  choices   to  be  reviewed  by  local  pin- 
ions     Typically,  small  slztf,  iess  foroai  structure,  and'^ss 

staff   oT  sPctaioi  "I  ChaHrii<:ttri"  P'V-»:    a  su.aU 

staff  or  school  board  ,ua.,y  reflect  consensus"  by  casual 
agreement  wit.  an  acknowledged  leaner'*  opinion,    if  col  1 

rven8Caan  iJrTt  3 ,Plannln*  Pr°ject  °r  What 
serves    a    small    district    that    effectively    uses  W-rance 

Planning,    another    district    i„    the    collaborative    4  2£ 
«coe„ize    the    value    ,f    pianning    and    the  u  also 

regional  personnel  tor  assistance. 

8 .      Non-Throatenin^  Information  Evrhanfl* 

Collaboration  between  districts  with  similar  special 
projects  or  needs  allow,  the  exchange  of  information  "a 
iTI th"a'eni,,y  u,a,m«r  tnat  **y  reveal  deficiencies  and  prob- 
lems to  be  addressed.  As  districts  feel  comfortable  sharinx 
failures  as  wcU  as  successes,  other  districts  can  bSSu 
omitting  repetxtion  of  errors.  Agency  collaboration  typ  ca  w 
results  in  the  uuUrect  sharing  of  information  about  attempted 
programs  whose  results  failed  to  meet  expectations  His 
sharing  luay  contribute  to  substantial  cost  savings. 

9 •      Benefits  of  Temporary  Systems . 

hor   ,n°rmal  c"11«lboraclon  ««y  initiate  the  organization  of  "ad 

Pleted  Pethae    ad'    h"  Pr°jCCtS'     ^  3  t3Sk  ls 

external   to  a  H<  ?*«    CO015erative    caR    ««l»nd.  Leadership 
while  A  /        ^  Provide  new  motivations  w<thin  i 
district   while  it  is  assisting  with  new  models  or  procedures 

eade8^  De  t  facllitat«i  "«  indigent rural 

while?  temp°rary  assi dtance   Providers  can  then  s0  exse- 


10 •    Assessment  and  Reallocation  of  Res 


ourefcs . 


cognW^V"0?  "  .C°Uaborate  "**  organizations 
cognizant  of  the  saturation  of  resources,  approaches  or 
programs  in  a  given  area.    Such  knowledge  o,ay  p££ rcdis'trJ- 

rea  hi  "m  r:aPPOrtI°mCnt    80    Chat  «eas   "ay  be 

reached.     Monies  saved  from  questionable  information  programs 
an  be  applied  elsewhere.    This  will  aiso  assist  in 

i^^r"1"" of  resource8  ™n* various  uni- :? 

' 1 '     »y  Products  of  Conflict  Resolution . 

Ulan!;0"*110'  Lf.  eT'UlC  C°  ler*r*i»«wy  collaboration,  partic- 
ularly among   districts   having   histories   of    local  autonomy 
Confrontation   and    resolution   of    differences    of   opinion  ,re 
TiTl      ^  3  C°iiaborative  l«  to  function.    Conflict  resolu- 
tion nas  been  reported  as  responsible  for  establishing  inter- 
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personal  bonds  across  local  dt«hr«—   u~  , 

have  been  used   to  fact      a  e  supper    ZrT""'  Th— 

aenc  activities.  support  for  new  program  develop- 
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PROfeLEMa  RELATED  TO  REGIONAL  SRVICE  DELIVERY  STRUCTURES 

While  regional  ^..u  service  delivery  has  allowed  a  greater  range  .f 
bpcwial  education  a:tu  related  services  to  be  provided  with  fewer  person- 
nel than  would  be  trie  case  when  offeree  jy  individual  districts,  collab- 
orates have  definitely  not  offered  panaceas.  Regionalized  special 
education  has  often  resulted  in  arguments  over  the  locus  of  decison- 
iiukiiig  control,  the  location  ot  the  unit,  personne]  choices,  loss  of 
co-i-iunity    pride    ana    ownership    in    programs,    and   higher  transportation 

CO;,  LS. 

Centralized  services  have  frequently  amplified  bussing  problems. 
Savings  accrued  iron,  serving  larger  nuiubers  of  students  have  sometimes 
been  negated  by  gr^iter  costs  of  transportation,  more  drivers  and  fue."  . 
and  faster  bus  deoreciation. 

An  analysis  of  MRP  studies  led  to  the  identification  of  a  mber  of 
concerns  about  the  opention  of  collaboratives.  These  concerns  arc 
depictea  in  Table  It  below. 
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Table  II 

PROBLEMS  FACILITATED  OR  EXACERBATED  BY 
REGIONAL  SERVICE  DELIVERY  STRUCTURES 


Goal  Displacement 

Cumbersome  Bureaucratic  and  Political  Structures 
Reduced  Local  District  Autonomy 

Inadequate  District  Commitment  to  Special  Education 
Program 

Inappropriate  Determinations  of  Services 

Tiadequate  Relationships  Between  the  Collaborative 
and  Each  District 

Difficulties  With  Staff  Supervision 

Personnel  Insecurity  and  Dissatif fact  Ion 

Personnel  Attrition 

Difficulties  Involving  Parents 

Conflicts  Between  Local  District  Members  of  a 
Collaborative 

Low  DIstrlcc  Priorities  Regarding  jpeci^l  Education 
Services  Offered  by  the  Collaboracive 

Misconceptions  Regarding  the  Realities  of  Interagency 
Collboration 

Fiscal  Inequities 

u^fficulcies  Posed  uy  Administrative  Turnover 

Conflicting  Regulatory/Monitoring  and  Service  Roles 

Inadequacies  of  tue  Collaborative  Model  for  Some 
Instances  of  Geographic  and  Cultural  Isolation 
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Each  major  eoiiwern  is  briefly  discussed  below. 

1 .  Goal  Displacement. 

Goal  'i  is  placement  occurs  when  an  emphasis  on  cost 
erficiency  becomes  th3  overriding  goal  of  an  administrative 
structure  and  individual  child  needs  are  placed  at  a  lower 
priority  level.  Goal  displacement  also  occurs  when  regulatory 
functions  take  precedence  over  the  service  orientation  of  the 
collaborative.  A  caveat  seems  to  be  necessary  to  maintain 
foci  on  the  true  purposes  of  the  collaborative. 

2.  Cumbersome  Bureaucratic  and  Political  Structures. 

bureaucratic  layers  and  political  structures  designed 
with  the  intention  uf  facilitating  services  can  isolate  the 
student  needing  services  from  them  and  unnecessarily  ipvolve 
service  providers  in  political  battles.  The  existence  of 
Multiple  governing  boards  (within  each  LEA  and  for  the  collab- 
orative as  a  whola)  is  usually  cumbersome.  For  example, 
Planning  is  difficult  in  structures  in  which  budget  figures 
are  not  available  until  just  prior  to  the  new  year  because 
each  year  require*  new  decisions  at  the  LEA  level  regarding 
the  extent  of  involvement  for  the  new  year.  This  kind  of 
operation  inhibits  recruitment  of  nev  staff  and  planning  in 
general. 

Politics  lnterveue  In  some  col labo rat Ives  to  the  extent 
that  some  "cooperatives"  involved  in  NRP  studies  did  not 
entail  sharing  or  programs,  services,  or  personnel.  Districts 
had  withdrawn  from  special  education  cooperatives  in  some 
states    because    of    di ssatisf iction    with    service  delivery. 

3-      Reduced  Local  District  Autonomy. 

Many  rural  districts  found  regional  service  delivery 
threatening  to  the  standard  of  local  autonomy  as  regional 
decision-making  frequent ly  took  place  without  the  advice  of 
district  officials  and  parents.  Typically,  administrators  of 
the  largest  school  districts  in  a  non-volundary  collaborative 
ate  the  most  dissatisfied  because  of  their  desires  for  the 
district  to  maintain  control  over  their  own  special  education 
personnel.  Adciinistra-ors  frequently  argue  that  this  violates 
good  management  practic  *  of  decent ral<  tion  and  advocate 
that  the  collaborative  is  more  appropri  for  smaller  dis- 
tricts with  insufficient  numcurs  of  children  to  hire  special- 
ized personnel. 

4 .      Inadequate  District  Commitment  to  Special  Education 
Programs. 

Because  »aost  col  labo  rat  ives  were  initiated  to  address 
untoet  aeeds  and  proviae  specialized  services,  they  are  not 
typicall>   an   lnf.jgnl   .-rt  of  the  entire  educational  system, 
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This  limited  bcopc  of  program  involvement  places  the  collabor- 
ative and  its  leadership  personnel  apart  from  the  other  major 
business  of  Uie  regular  school  system.  Thus,  regional  person- 
nel and  the  students  they  serve  are  frequently  accordeu 
"second  cUb ,  cl  tizenship. "  Obviously,  this  can  negatively 
affect  ma  i  r»s  r  reaming  efforts. 

Matjy  regional  stafr  hired  by  coilaborat Ives  were  con- 
cerned  that  district  personnel  were  abrogating  their  respon- 
sibilitiec  toward  the  handicapped  by  allocating  all  responai- 
bjJity  for  handicapped  students  to  tlie  regional  structure. 
They  fait  a  need  for  better  education  and  commitment  of  dis- 
trict personnel  in  understanding  their  roles  in  complying  wit!. 
PL  94-142.  Some  respondents  reported  inappropriate  dependence 
upon  regional  alists  and  staff.     Some  stated  that  a  lack 

of  local  district  involvement  in  special  education  programs 
was  contributing  to  them  serving  as  a  "dumping  ground"  for 
students  with  problems.  Many  collaborative  staff  reported 
that  districts  expected  to  simply  pay  a  contracted  fee  which 
would  free  the  district  from  further  responsibility  for 
service  delivery.  Respondents  stated  that  such  attitudes 
inhibited  ruaiustreaming  of  handicapped  students. 

Respondents  also  stated  that  local  "ownership-  and  com- 
mitment were  destroyed  in  instances  in  which  an  1  tine  ant 
staff  member  (e.g.,  a  ph/sical  therapist)  hired  by  the  collab- 
orative was  the  only  person  legally  allowed  to  deliver  certain 
serv  ices . 


According  to  Howe,  regional  agencies  that  serve  large  and 
smar  districts  can  actually  inhibit  integration  of  special 
education.  Although  individual  large  districts  hire  their  own 
special  education  personnel  and  some  special  education  person- 
nel are  hired  by  the  smaller  districts,  mo?t  of  the  regional 
service  agency  personnel  are  specialized  ancillary  personnel 
(e.g.,  school  psychologists,  speech  and  language  clinicians, 
school  social  workers,  consultants,  audiolcgists,  and  itiner- 
ant teachers).  Coordinators  for  the  larger  major  functions 
provided  by  the  regional  service  agency  are  not  instructional 
programs  as  much  as  they  are  responsible  for  determining 
special  education  eligibility,  monitoring  special  education 
programs,  providing  consultation  to  districts,  and  directly 
administering  some  of  the  low  prevalence  programs. 

Such  factors  contribute  to  difficulties  idcat  ifying  the 
person  responsible  for  service  delivery.  Local  district 
resource  room  personnel  frequently  feel  that  they  are  incap- 
able of  serving  or  aainst reaming  severely  disabled  students 
who  are  usually  served  by  the  regional  specialists.  Thus, 
10w?l  services  are  frequently  inappropriately  confined  to 
those  for  mildly  and  moderately  disabled  students. 
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5 .      Inappropriate  Determinations  of  Services. 

The  separate  fiscal  status  of  districts  and  the  collabor- 
ative ran  cause  Instability.  This  Is  particularly  true  when 
the  collaborative  requires  a  district  to  purchase  services 
The  types  of  services  offered,  their  quality,  scheduling,  or 
the  program  emphasis  way  be  determined  after  considering 
financial  needs  rather  than  those  of  students.  ^Likewise 
determination  of  the  location  of  services  may  be  based  on 
politics  or  availability  of  space  vs.  the  most  appropriate 
location  for  students  with  disabilities. 

6.      Inadequate  Relaclonships  Between  the  CnlUhAr^f^  and 
Each  District.  ~~  — 

Careful  consideration  must  be  given  to  establishing 
effective  relationships  between  the  collaborative  and  each 
district  in  regular  as  well  as  special  education  matters. 
This  includes  lines  of  accouncability  for  all  personnel  hired 
by  the  collaborative  to  work  with  some  or  all  districts  in- 
volved. For  example,  it  is  wise  to  discuss  guidelines*  for 
dividing  service  time  for  collaborative  personnel  among  var- 
ious duties  and  districts  at  an  early  stage.  Some  collabor- 
ates find  it  effective  to  allocate  district  costs  for  the 
collaborative  staff  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  time  spent 
in  service  delivery  in  a  particular  district,  and  cchet  dis- 
tricts prefer  that  staff  be  paid  on  an  equally  spilt  basis  no 
matter  where  services  were  delivered.  Such  operational  phil- 
osophies  are    best    decided    when   the  structure   Is  Initiated. 

Staff  of  districts  that  were  part  of  collaborates 
frequently  expressed  problems  determining  which  staff  member/ 
district  is  responsible  foe  assisting  a  particular  student  A 
common  complaint  was  that  informal  procedures  frequently 
differed  dramatically  from  those  depicted  by  the  formal  organ- 
izational chart.  6 

7.      Difficulties  with  btaff  Supervision. 

Many  collaborative  personnel  are  concerned  with  the 
abilities  of  shared  personnel  to  cover  vast  distances  ef- 
fectively, such  as  extremes  of  24,000  square  miles  and  entire 
xsJ  iif(.  Many  specla.'  education  supervisory  staff  hired  by 
the  .  llaboratlves  are  ^uble  to  hire,  advise,  or  supervise 
special  educators.  Many  ->o.'ciai  education  personnel  become 
accountable  to  the  building  principal  once  they  enter  that 
individual's  domain. 

Supervision  nf  services  is  frequently  based  on  the  least 
expensive  alcernaclve.     Supervisors  are  somedoes  idenclfied 
afcer  determines  who  is  available  or  policically  acceptable 
Under*. such  circumjiances ,    ic   is  difficult   to   implement  fair 
evaluation  procedures. 
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H .      Personnel  Ij^ocurlty  and  Dissatisfaction . 

Special  education  administrators  and  itinerant  staff 
employed  by  regional  units  tend  to  feel  less  professional 
security  than  those  hired  by  single  districts.  Role  ambiguity 
is  particularly  probiemmatic .  Problems  range  from  determining 
which  specialist  has  a  needed  area  of  expertise  to  delineating 
lines  of  responsibility. 

The  roles  of  itinerant  staff  appear  to  be  the  least 
understood.  Many  tegular  educators  stated  that  they  were 
envious  of  "the  time  off"  that  itinerant  staff  had  when 
traveixng  vast  distances  in  inclement  weather.  Itinerants 
reported  vorkia^  in  ill-equipped  regional  areas,  in  boiler 
rooms,  and  in  other  facilities  reserved  for  the  "part-time 
staff  member.** 

A  majority  of  Itinerant  staff  stated  rhat  non-itinerant 
staff  did  not  tuily  understand  needs  that  itinerants  have  for 
time  off,  answering  telephone  calls,  writing  and  proofing 
reports,  consult  lug  with  other  team  members,  attending  staff 
meetings,  and  conducting  other  atypical  responsibilities. 
Many  specialists  clearly  felt  that  they  alone  understood  their 
roles  and  had  no  one  within  their  district/collaborative  with 
vho»n  to  confide  their  frustrations. 

Because  itinerants  are  act  seen  as  part  of  any  schools  or 
part  of  the  collaborative  management  team,  they  experience  no 
control  ever  decisions  about  their  work.  Because  of  their 
separation  from  the  communities  in  which  they  work,  they 
frequently  do  not  know  how  to  approach  the  local  community 
power  and  communication  systems  and  are  poorly  accepted.  The 
supervisor  in  charge  of  evaluating  their  performance  may  be 
located  days  away  from  their  work  site,  atid  they  may  h*ve 
differences  or  op  {..ion  with  the  building  principal.  Differ- 
ences in  salary  levels  between  district  or  regional  staff  or 
between  involved  private  and  public  schools  are  often  points 
of  contention. 

Some  states  will  not  pay  itinerary  for  the  time  they 
spend  in  traveling.  Itinerants  working  in  culturally  differ- 
ent villages  frequently  re  >rt  dissatisfactions  such  as  the 
requirements  to  eat  indigenous  foods.  Many  itinerant  staff 
teport  no  available  accomodations  other  than  housing  in  the 
homes  of  studeuts.  Precious  travel  time  is  frequently  wasted 
wht  parents  u  o  are  not  interested  in  working  with  outsiders 
do  not  attend  scheduled  conferences. 

V.      Personnel  Attrition 

Attrition  of  qualified  itinerant  staff  and  other  special- 
ists is  a  chronic  problem  related  to  the  staff  dissatisfaction 
reported  above.  (Helge,  1984,  1981). 
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Regional   intinerants    receive   less  reinf orceuent  on  the 
Inrl    i«r!Ver'  8PeCl3/  educatlon  teachers  in  cooperatives 


are 
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more   likely   to   remain   in    their   positions    than  teachers  in 
districts    which    luust    provide    „ost    of    their   own  services 
(Fritz,  1982,  Helge,  1381).  services. 

Many  regional  service  models  evolved  because  of  transpor- 
tation difficulties  such  as  poor  roads,  climatic  difficulties, 
flooding  and  travel  time  constraints.  In  fact,  one  Montana 
cooperative  was  designed  for  the  purpose  of  "enhancing  staff 
morale  and  improving  staff  retention."  However,  travel  con- 
straints remain  a  problem  for  the  Itinerant  and  contribute  to 
staff  attrition. 

10.    Difficulties  Involving  Parents. 

Regional  structures  can  facilitate  involvement  by  allow- 
ing more  studants  with  low-incidence  disabilities  to  be  served 
in  a  regional  (vs.  residential)  school  program.  However,  when 
the  regional  programs  are  located  great  distances  from  the 
students  homes  and  regular  home  visits  are  not  a  specific 
responsibility  of  a  staff  member,  collaborates  can  actually 
decrease  parent  involvement.  In  fact,  parent  involvement  and 
communication  becomes  more  difficult  as  services  are  removed 
further  from  the  local  school  building.  Situations  requiring 
child  travel  to  a  centralized  service  facility  inad-ertentlv 
exclude  many  parents  from  participation  with  the  chUd's 
program  or  teacher.  Some  districts  in  widespread  collabora- 
tlves  actually  Lack  a  real  sense  of  "community." 

Programs  that  are  not  designed  with  local  norms  and 
cultures  in  mind  also  inhibit  parent  involvement.  Many  rural 
parents  are  wary  of  'outsiders"  (e.g.,  itinerant  staff)  who 
appear  occassionally  for  short  periods  of  time  to  instruct 
their  children  or  recommend  actions  for  parents. 

U-    Conflicts  Between    Local  District  Members  of  a  Collabora- 
tive. 

The  quality  of  services  is  often  inconsistent  across 
units  of  a  collaborative  because  of  variations  in  staff  compe- 
tency and  staff  development  programs. 

Differences  in  standards  or  requirements  between  dis- 
tricts, private  schools,  or  agencies  also  threaten  consis- 
tency. Inconsistency  of  communications  from  federal  and  state 
levels  to  various  districts  can  cause  differences  of  opinion 
regarding  actions  that  shouj  '  be  taken.  Divergent  guidelines 
and  levels  of  local  commitment  to  interagency  agreements  or 
the  funding  of  non-public  school  placements,  differences  in 
salary  levels  of  district  and  regional  staff  or  between  in- 
volved private  and  public  schools,  or  differences  of  opinion 
regarding  funding  and  services  criteria  and  service  eligiblitv 
definitions  cau  result  in  inflexible  or  conflicting  standards 
and  violations  of  PL  94-142  requirements. 
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Hidden  agendas  are  prolific  in  collaboratives  because 
each  district  feels  ultimately  responsible  to  his/her  'ocal 
community.  True  change  across  a  collaborative  is  difficult  in 
the  midst  of  competing  local  priorities. 

Sometimes  local  school  boards  resist  cooperation  because 
of  personalities  involved,  sports  competitions,  statewide  or 
intra-collahorative  of f ices /favors  being  sought,  etc.  If 
districts  become  polarized,  cooperative  projects  may  be  doomed 
to  failure  because  acceptance  by  one  group  assures  rejection 
by  the  other. 

12 '    Low  District    Priorities  Regarding  Special  Education  Ser- 
vices Offered  by  the  Collaborative  ~  " — 

It  is  frequently  difficult  to  maintain  stable  service 
delivery  sites  in  bui Mings  or  districts.  District  adminis- 
trators frequently  require  the  cooperative's  special  education 
programs  to  physically  move,  even  to  another  district  within 
the  cooperative.  This  further  inhibits  integration  of  handi- 
capped students  into  the  mainstream  of  the  activities  of 
member  districts. 

13 •    Misconceptions  Regarding  the  Realities  of  Interaae ncy 
Collaboration. 

According  to  Baker  (1980),  traditional  values  of  inter- 
agency relationships  (e.g.,  high  consensus  levels,  voluntary 
formation,  and  equal  exchanges  of  resources)  may  facilitate 
"antagonistic  cooperation"  and  districts  may  neglect  service 
delivery  while  battling  among  themselves 

14.    Fiscal  Inequities. 

Some  costs,  such  as  trausportation  tc  ».entralizea  pro- 
grams, can  actually  increase  via  regional  programs. 

When  the  collaborative  is  funded  (by  the  state  department 
or  by  districts)  on  the  basis  of  the  types  of  personnel 
delivering  services,  vs.  the  types  of  services  offered,  no 
allowances  are  made  for  the  extra  costs  of  serving  students 
with  multiple  needs.  Thus,  the  high  costs  associated  with 
extra  transportation,  tuition  for  private  placement,  etc.,  are 
not  met  in  an  equitable  fashion. 

When  services  depend  on  the  amount  of  PL  94-142  flow- 
through  uicney  contributed  to  the  collaborative,  the  smallest 
districts,  sometimes  the  most  remote  and  needing  services  the 
inont,  suffer  regarding  the  amount  of  services  received. 
Collaboratives  that  organize  so  that  services  will  be  deliv- 
ered on  a  first  come  first  served  basis  foster  service 
inequities.      Such    a    system    also    encourages    overref erral. 
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15 .  Difficulties  Posed  By  Administrative  Turnover. 

Because  rural  systems  tend  to  favor  Informal  agreements 
and  informal  ways  of  Implementing  agreements,  leadership 
turnover  frequently  inhibits  service  delivery. 

16 .  Conflicting  Regulatory/Monitoring  and  Service  Roles. 

Collaborates  that  are  assigned  dual  roles  (providing 
technical  assistance  as  well  as  monitoring)  by  state  education 
agencies  are  placed  1-,  positions  of  automatic  conflict.  While 
such  an  arrangement  is  easier  for  a  state  department  (e  g 
communicating  to  one  agent  vs.  n,any  local  district  personnel) 
participating  districts  typically  view  directors  of  such 
collaborates  as  "agents  of  the  state,"  rather  than  of  the 
collaborative  or  district. 

17 •    Inadequacies  of  the  Collaborative  Model  for  Some 
Instances  of  Geographic  and  Cultural  Isolation. 

The  collaborative  model  is  sometimes  of  little  benefit 
Even  after  maximum  redisricting  or  cooperative  organization 
has  be»r.  accomplished,  the  distribution  of  students  needing 
services  in  some  remote  sparsely  populated  areas  is  such  that 
the  usual  means  of  transporting  them  daily  to  any  type  of 
specialized  group  instruction  is  infeasible. 

With  only  a  few  handicapped  students  in  a  vast  area 
costs  and  logistics  can  become  staggerin*.  Bussing  of  stu- 
dents or  use  of  cooperative  arrangements  among  districts  are 
out  of  the  question.  For  one  thing,  distances  are  generally 
too  vast.  For  another,  even  when  villages  are  situated  within 
a  few  miler  of  one  another,  inclement  weather  can  make  travel- 
ing even  a  short  distance  impossible.  u>ss  0f  cultural 
identity/determination  is  also  possible  in  areas  in  which  a 
minority  student  would  be  transported  from  a  native  village  to 
be  educated  with  those  of  a  majority  culture. 
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SUMMARY 


s 


A  number  of  conditions  inherent  in  regional  service  delivery 
tructures  facilitate  the  problems  listed  in  Table  II.  These  include 
tne  limited  special  purposes  of  educational  collaborates,  role  and 
function  ambiguities,  geographic  and  professional  isolation,  separate 
governance  and  fiscal  status,  and  the  resulting  complexity  of  Inter- 
organizational  relationships. 

As  illustrated  Ln  Figure  2  beJow,  NRP  respondents  In  numerous 
studies  reported  that  the  benefits  of  collaboration  (see  Table  I) 
decreased  as  local  autonomy  and  Input  decreased.  Interviewers  also 
perceived  that  local  commitment  to  regional  special  education  programs 
was  related  to  nigh  dagrees  of  local  autonomy  and  input. 
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RELATIONSHIP  OF  LOCAL  AUTONOMY,   INPUT  AND 
COMMITMENT  TO  PERCEIVE  BENEFITS  OF  COLLABORATION 


High 


Benefits  of 
Coiiatoration 


Low 


Low 


High 


Loc.il  Autonomy 


Figure  2. 
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As  regional  structures  becaue  more  formalized,  operations  tended  to 
betouc  more  remuvca  from  the  control  of  member  districts  and  constit- 
uents.    Howe/er,    the  degree   of    local  autonomy  could  not   be  correlated 

d  specific  t>pe  of  conaborat ive .  Rather,  the  cardinal  principal 
appeareu  to  be  ^olementat ion  of  procedures  designed  to  ensure  local 
L.ipuL  and  foste:   local  commitment. 

Accoruing  to  respondents,  this  basically  meant  use  of  centralized 
authority  oniy  wt.en  absolutely  necessary.  This  premise  is  consistent 
with  rural  value  systems  which  deplore  unnecessary  ^mality  and  bur- 
eaucracy, support  local  involvement,  anu  take  pride  in  local  accomplish- 
ments. Activities  such  as  public  debates  and  advisory  boards  composed 
of  representatives  of  member  uistricts  were  reportea  to  be  particularly 
effective . 

Figure  3  beiow  illustrates  that  local  involvement  in  collaborative 
oecision  making  is  aiso  related  to  the  degree  of  resistance  to  change 
when  special  educators  attempt  progrsx  innovations.  Conservatism  and 
cue  vaxuing  of  traditional  approaches  have  been  found  to  be  inhibitors 
to  comprehensive  rural  special  education  programming .  Adept  regional 
administrators  will  attempt  to  prevent  resistance  by  meaningful  involve- 
ment ot  local  staff  in  regional  decision  waking. 
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EKKhCTS  OF  MEMBERSHIP   LN  A  COLLABORATIVE  ON  A 
LOCAL  DISTRICTS  RESISTANCE  TO  CKANUE 


Increased  Res istance 


Decreased  Resistance 


Collaborative  staf  f 
Jtdke  aIL  decisions  a? 
iupube  them  on  loc.il 
uisLr iets. 


Regional  staff 
involve  district 
leade rsliip  pe rsonnei 
as  advisors  and  in 
decision  making. 


Ki^ure  3. 
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Depending  un  the  auuilai  btrative  style  of  the  collaborative,  a 
"Writ"  of  regional  service  delivery  can  become  a  " problem,"  or  vie- 
versa.     The  example   of   parent   involvement  is  noted   in  Figure  4  below. 
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i.r  FECTS  OP  REGIONAL  SERVICE  DELIVERY 
ON  PARLttT  INVOLVEMENT 


F  ac  t  o  rs  Ne  c  e  s  s  a  r v 
to  Enhance  Parent 
Involvement 

Students  can  he  clustered 
for  services  or  served  by  an 
i  t  intra  til  f  enabi  iuj;  » ti  dents 
with  severe  and  other  low- 
incidence  handicaps  to 
be  served  locally  vs. 
at  a  resiuential 
faci lity. 

Auminis  trat i  ve  fcuidcJ  ines 
clarify  who  it>  responsible 
f c "  parent  educat  ion  and 
home  visits. 

Collaborative  staff  mak 
home  visits.  Regional 
specialists  work 
directly  with  parents 
in  Implementing  lEPs. 

Itinerants  become  mvolveu 
mf  and  more  accepted  by, 
s  tuuent  s 1  commuui  t  ies  • 

Collaborative  *taff 

under&tanu  IoluI  power 

ana  couiuunicat  ion  s  true tu res . 

Collaborative  dec i  s ion 
making  boards  ana  forums 
in-  )lve  parents  and  other 
community  members 
(particularly  ^embers  of 
local  power  structure} 
as  well  as  district- 
ie/el  staff. 


Factors  Which 
Decrease  Parent 
Involvement 

1.  Long  distances  from  regional 
services  to  students1  homes. 

2.  Collaborative  stalf  arc 
"outsiders"  without  under- 
standing of  the  local 
community  and  have  no 
Involvement  other  than 
occasional  service  delivery 
for  short  periods  of  time. 

3.  Collaborative  does  not 
Involve  local  cowmunl ty 
power  structure  In  decision 
making. 

4.  Local  parents  are  not  involved 
in  regional  advisory  boards. 

5.  Educational  value  system 
or  processes  ot  collab- 
orative vary  significantly 
from  those  in  the  local 
district. 

6.  Responsibilities  for  home 
visits  and  otlier  work  with 
parents  in  community  are 
non-existent  or  ill 

def  ined . 

7.  Local  district  is  not  integrally 
involved  in  decision  making 
regarding  regional  services. 

8<       Local  administrators  vo ice 
dissatisfaction  with  the 
functioning  ot  regional 
services  or  collaborative 
structure. 


Figure  4. 
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Likewise,    r^ional    structures    can    have  a   positive,   negative,  or 
*iu/"    effect  variabies    such    as    teacher    retention.      Figure    5  is 

i  i iiistrativc  . 
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IIFFCCTS  OF  COLLABORATIVE  STRUCTURE 
ON  TEA(HEP  RKTEfmON  VARIABLE 


Increase  Retention 

Itinerant  or 
consult  injL, 
bpecialis  ts 
asbist  isolated 
reweric  teachers 
who  lack  other 
specialized 
resources . 


No  Effect  On 
Re teut  Ion 

District  teachers 
are  reared  in 
local  rural 
communities  or 
arc.  married  to 
"permanent" 
eouiuiuni  ty 
members . 


Decrease  Retention 

It  inerant  teachers 
experience  extensive 
travel  dewands, 
scheduling  problems , 
role  ambiguities, 
inadequate  "part 
time  facilities," 
little  input  into 
decisions  affecting 
their  work,  and  lack 
of  understanding  ot 
peers,   parents  or 
local  community. 


Figure  3, 
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SUCCESSFUL  STRATCGIES 

As  analysts  or  tuturistic  trends  forecast  more  networking  aid 
liHura^eucy  collaboration  (Naisbitt,  1983)  and  scholars  of  regional 
cuucationai  structures  anticipate  the  formation  of  additional  collabora- 
tive^ (Howe,  i^bL;t  the  field  can  expect  the  use  or  formation  ot  collabo- 
rative* to  increase,  Whether  a  regional  structure  is  regulatory  or 
service  oriented  in  nature  and  whether  organized  from  the  state  or  grass 
roots  level,  soihe  strategies  may  tend  to  increase  its  effectiveness. 
Strategies  that  have  been  reported  to  facilitate  the  ef tect iveness  of 
coilaboratives  arc  listed  in  Table  III  below. 
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r.ibic  in 

:kat':cies  for  successful  regional 
serv1cl  delivery 


Le^islative/Rc^uiatory  Agency  Support 

Appropriate  Geographic  Scope 

Governing  Structure  Facilitating  Achievement 
ui  Collaborative' s  Coals  and  Objectives 

Allowance  ior  Divergent  Coals  of  Each  Unit  of 
tlu  Collaborative 

CU  it  Procedures   tor  Service  Delivery 

F.q ui table  Service  Delivery  Systems 

Appropriate  Lines  of  Staff  Accountability 

Effective  Planning  fJased  on  Evaluation  Data 

Ef iect  ive  Communication  Sys  teius 

Local  District  Responsibility  for  Special 
Education  Services 

Appropriate  Involvement  of  the  Public  in 

Decision  Making 

Creation  of  Local  Support  for  Change 

Collaboration  with  Agencies  External  to 
Col iaborative 

Realistic  and  Effective  Intra-Agency 
Collaborate  ^n 

Facii  i "atiuii  ot  *arent  Involvement 
Empnasis  on  Retention  of  Qualified  Personnel 
Comprehensive  Staff  Development  Programs 
creative  Tses  of  Advanced  Technologies 
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dach  strategy  ib  briefly  described  below. 


j.  , 


Legislative-/ Reguxatory  Agency  Support . 


It  is  mre  that  j  e ol in  Mora tive  is  technically  (according 
to  the  furuKw  organizational  chart)  independent  from  state  or 
tederai  liiu-  of  accountability.  Even  in  such  instances,  it 
behooves  collaborative  administrators  to  comply  with  relevant 
state  atio  Uoerai  regulations  and  to  develop  supoortive  rela- 
tionships with  relevant  btatc,  regional,  ,md  leuerai  adminis- 
trators. 

I-      Appropriate  Geographic  Scope. 

The  re>  on  must  be  designed  to  serve  a  specific  school 
population.  The  area  of  operation  must  be  large  enough  to 
permit  the  diicient  developuent  of  uiost  services  that  local 
school  system  cannot  provide  for  themselves. 

Governing  Structure  Facilitating  Achievement  of  Collabor- 
ative' s  Coals  and  Objectives. 

Administrators  of  successful  collaborat ives  state  tuat 
the  governing  structure  is  tne  factor  that  is  wost  likely  to 
facilitate  success.  Structural  relationships  s*ould  be 
addressed  aL  the  tine  that  a  collaborative  is  initiated.  This 
reduces  later  internal  operational  conflicts,  and  ager<\ 
energies  can  be  directed  towaru  the  population  to  be  served. 
Regulatory  aim  monitoring  roles  should  be  separated  from 
service  roles. 

Initial  boarii  composition  and  procedures  for  turnover 
must  be  determined.  Procedures  should  guarantee  that  rural 
districts  will  be  equitably  represented.  Thus,  in  many 
instances  tne  "one  person  one  vote"  principle  governance 
will  not  be  appropriate. 

The  fiscal  agent  must  be  agreed  upon  as  well  as  pro- 
cedures for  budget  accountability.  If  districts  are  to  rotate 
responsibility  for  serving  as  a  fiscal  agent,  appropriate 
procedures  for  determining  rotation  must  be  determined. 
Procedures  tor  the  selection  of  any  policy  or  advisory  fiscal 
sulcouifcit tees  must  be  de,  ermined  and  agreed  upon. 

The  collaborative  Must  have  adequate  and  dependable 
financial  support,  with  some  degree  f  flexibility  in  the  use 
of  funds.  The  fiscal  agent  should  have  the  budgetary  author- 
itv  required  and  should  serve  as  the  chief  administrative 
officer  of  the  region  when  regional  personnel  are  hired,  grant 
appiicat  ions  s'jbui  tted,  etc. 

Costs  of  administering  regional  programs  must  be  computed 
and    procedures    tor   determining  membership,   tuition,   and  ser- 
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vice  costs  agreed  u^on.  Sal  eg  cards  should  be  designed  so  that 
dis trict.s  thvit  contract  tor  services  f  r  an  upcoming  fiscal 
year  do  su  ut  lime  for  the  collaborative  to1  hire  t lie  most 
qualified  personnel  available  and  co  project  its  transporta- 
tion and  other  costs. 

A  leader  for  the  collaborative  should  be  identified  who 
is  widely  respected  by  member  district  respresent  >t  ives  and 
chose  having  political  power,  "his  individual  she  Id  have  the 
capability  to  effectively  serve  as  spokesperson  for  the 
region. 

Role  clarification  is  essential  to  inhibit  future  role 
cont licls.  Specif ic  roles  must  be  determined  and  formally 
agreed  upon  for  the  collaborative,  member  districts,  collabo- 
rative staff,  and  district  personnel  regarding  policy  setting, 
decision-making,  regulation  and  monitoring,  technical  assis- 
tance, 3ervico  coordination,  service  delivery,  staff  hiring, 
staff  evaluation,  parent  education/  involvement ,  home  vis  i  na- 
tion, public  relations,  and  public  education. 

The  ^oals  and  objectives  of  the  collaboiatlvcs  should 
offer  a  clear  direction  for  the  services  to  be  provided  and 
the  approaches  necessary  to  maintain  the  region' .«  i  :t*gri  ty . 
Policies  must  be  corbistent  with  goals  and  ccjectivcs,  and 
management  practices  must  be  Consistent  with  the  ie,,ai  opera- 
tion of  schools  within  che  state.  Procedures  should  be 
established    for    the    clarification    of    policy,    as  needed. 

Allowance  for  Divergent  Goals  of  Each  Unit  of  the  Collab- 


Al though  a  collaborative  uust  have  ^ue  genera*  goals  and 
common  purposes,  it  is  essential  that  ina^v'.dual  units  have 
some  autonomy  and  the  opportunity  to  self  select  specific 
goals  to  which  tney  are  committed.  Regional  administrators 
should  recognize  that  it  is  not  required  tha:  members  collab- 
orate on  all  issues  and  that  members  will  have  individual 
interes  ts  and  priorities .  The  collaborative  should  define 
areas  in  whicn  members  can  cooperate  and  concentrate  first  on 
mutuaj.  interest  projects.  Some  members  of  regional  structures 
reported  that  that  functioned  best  by  organizing  loose  coop- 
eratives within  the  global  districts/agencies  delivering 
distinctly  different  services.  Thus,  service  domains  were  not 
threatened  yet  a  greater  nut: be r  of  needs  were  met. 

3 .      Ciear  Procedures  for  Service  Delivery . 

Clearly  established  policies  are  important.  Othe<a:  Ise, 
turnover  at  the  leadership  level  will  result  in  nullification 
of  many  essential  agreements  that,  common  to  the  rural  style, 
wer3  strictly  informal.  Formal  policies  anc!  procedures  should 
be  as  consistent  as  pcjsible  with  the  informal  organizational 
chart.     It  is  also  important,  that  formal  styles  of  operation, 
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when  possible,  remain  consistent  with  rural  values  and  norms 
(e.<j.,  by  noL  formalizing  procedutes  when  it  is  not  necessary 
to  uo  soj. 

b .      Equitable  Service  Unlivery  Systems . 

The  collaborative  referral  system  should  be  prioritized 
so  that  each  contribuw  in^  member ,  no  mat  ter  what  its  size 
receives  its  fuiv  share  ot  services.  This  typically  does  not 
occur  when  the  "first  come  first  served"  philosophy  (which 
axso  generally  encourages  overref errals)  is  employed.  The 
types  of  services  to  be  offered  should  be  based  on  documented 
needs.  Services  should,  whenever  possible,  be  located  close 
to  those  receiving  them. 

1 •      Appropriate  Lines  of  Staff  Accountability. 

Adequate  consideration  rust  be  given  to  establishing 
effective  relationships  between  the  collaborative  and  each 
district  in  regular  as  well  as  specia1  education  matters. 
This  includes  the  lines  of  accountability  of  all  personnel 
hired  by  the  col  Laborat  ive  to  work  with  some  or  all  of  the 
districts  involve.  Kor  example,  it  is  wise  to  discuss  guide- 
lines for  divutng  service  Lime  for  regional  personnel  among 
various  duties  ana  districts  at  an  early  stage.  Some  collab- 
orates f  U  uf  iective  to  allocate  district  costs  for 
regional  statt  on  the  t>asis  ot  the  'imount  of  time  involved  in 
service  delivery  in  a  particular  district.  Other  -  districts 
prefer  that  staif  be  paid  on  an  equally  split  basis,  no  matter 
where  services  are  delivered. 

Another  consider  Jtion  involves  clearly  defining  and 
incorporating  the  roles  of  special  education  teachers,  direc- 
tors, ana  parents  currently  operating  in  Li:e  geographic  area 
to  be  served  by  the  aui.ii-'  dtive  functions  of  the  region. 
The     jles  ot   regional  su  adents    .hould  be  defined   in  a 

way   that   aliowr,  their  r  nidations  to  become  a  functional 

pan   of    the   total  operation.     Stafr   role   definitions  should 
emphasize  cooperation  to  accomplish  service  delivery. 

Most  school  systems  evaluate  personnel  and  programs  based 
,-i  the  amount  of  lou?  spent  in  serving  students  and  on  student 
impact.  Within  a  collaborative  program,  the  press  for  account- 
ability in  these  areas  is  even  greater,  since  ta)  cooperative 
units  may  each  define  uifferently  what  objectives  are  to  be 
reached  and  the  impact  that  the  regional  unit's  staff  should 
have,  ana  (b;  cooperating  units  wish  to  ascertain  that  their 
students  are  receiving  their  fair  share  of  the  regional  unit's 
resources  and  programs.  Thus,  the  staff  in  a  cooperative 
program  is  accountable  to  more  levels  than  staff  in  an  inui- 
vidual  scnool  district  and  must  report  more  tb  i  merely  how 
time  is  spent  ana  what  euucational  impact  is  produced. 
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One  large  regional  cooperative  developed  a  computerized 
system  to  monitor  the  special  education  programs  for  low 
inciuence  nanuicapped  children.  The  system  contained  a  data 
base  regarding  the  children  served,  the  staff  providing  the 
services,  ana  each  specific  service  provided.  The  system 
cumulated  the  record  of  services  provided  and  had  a  breakdown 
according  to  whom  they  were  provided.  This  type  of  system 
allowed  a  diverse  staft  to  geographically  record  how  their 
time  was  expended  winh  system  components  that  could  be  indi- 
vidualized according  to  specific  activity  within  the  total 
system.  Kinally,  it  provided  a  method  of  reporting  to  each 
cooperative  unit  the  quantity  and  types  of  services  bein^ 
provided.  This  also  attorded  economic  savings  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  necessary  evaluations  and  reports. 

No  matter  what  accountability  system  is  selected,  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  ways  of  fairly  observing  staff  and  to 
determining  exactly  who  is  responsible  for  staff  supervision. 
Methods  of  positive  reinforcement  and  potential  personnel 
retention  methods  should  also  be  emphasized. 

8-      Effective  Planning  Based  on  Evaluation  Data. 

Information  gathered  from  ongoing  (formative)  evaluation 
must  be  consistently  used  as  input  for  planning.  Member 
districts  must  recognize  that  some  planning  will  thus  be 
temporary  so  that  appropriate  adjustments  can  be  made. 

Accurate  projections  of  disabilities  in  the  region  and 
associated  future  service  and  personnel  needs,  though  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  are  particularly  useful  for  planning.  This  is 
especially  important  when  regional  boundaries  are  scheduled  to 
shift  (e.g.,  to  include  lower  socioeconomic  -roups  with  atten- 
dant differences  in  handicapping  conditions),  when  cocuuunitv 
population  is  expecteu  to  shift  because  of  in-  or  cut- 
migration,  or  when  the  roles  or  nearby  residential  schools  are 
scheduled  to  shift  because  of  trends  of  deinstitutionalizing 
individuals  with  severe  disabilities. 

Nee&s  snoulu  continuously  be  assessed  so  that  services 
can  be  developea  and  updated  as  needed.  Needs  assessments 
that  simultaneously  query  responuents  regarding  potential 
program  resources  are     ~  rticuiarly  helpful. 

*•      Effective  Communication  Systems. 

Districts  and  other  members  of  collaboratives  must  have 
opportunities  to  share  experiences  and  insights  and  to  reflect 
upon  their  utility  without  endorsing  "best"  or  "validated" 
solutions.  ^iemoers  :uust  also  be  able  to  openly  communicate 
regarding  failures  so  that  others  can  attempt  to  avoid  repe- 
titious of  such. 
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lo .     Local  JJ£s t r U,t_,< osj^ns  Lh.li.y  for  Social  Educa t ion 
Services.   ■  

Collaborative  special  education  services  must  be  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  and  desires  of  local  school  systems,  as  seen 
from  the  iocs!  level.  Larger  districts  within  the  collabora- 
tive cannot  be  allowed  to  dictate  poll ,y  or  program.  Equally 

seTv! ;   ;  A    dlsUiCts  aust  "oyn"  the  sPecial  Nation 

service  delivery  system.  shared  decisionmaking,  including 
participation  in  selection  and  supervision  of  regional  per- 
sonnel, will  assist  in  increasing  local  conauitiaent . 

Services  of  the  regional  structure  should  be  viewed  as  a 
supplement  to  the  basic  educational  functions  of  local  schools 
rather  than  usurping  them.  Authority  as  well  as  responsi- 
bility should  be  decentralize,,.  This  will  involve  local  units 
sharing  regional  control  responsibilities  so  that  all  needs 
are  met. 

Local    ownership    ana    commitment     to    special  education 
services  is  enhance;!  by  decentralization  of  services,  particu- 
larly  whet,    this   involves   a   real   delegation  ol    authority  as 
well   as  responsibility.     [„  fact,  one  of  the  most  successful 
strategies      involves    the    collaborative   staff  demanding  that 
builmna     principals     be     responsible     for    special  education 
decisions  made.     (Some  .oliaboratives  will  not  allow  district 
participation  if  school  principals  will  not  be  rCsp0nslbie  for 
decisions  concerning  special  education  services.)     Th<s  prac- 
tice   facilitates    mains  treating    because    local  administrators 
thus  bear  equal  responsibility   for  handicapped  and  non-handi- 
capped   students.      It    also    inhibits    the    common    orobleiu  of 
districts    viewing    a    collaborative    program    as    a  'V.umping 
around     for  'problem  students."     Because  local  administrators 
are  integrally  involved  in  program  development  and  implementa- 
tion, regional  staff  are  beLter  understood  when  they  call  upon 
member  districts   to  adapt   programs  and  direction  as   -i  resi- 
stances   and    ne-as    change.      Regional   services   are   also  more 
stable,    in   spite   of    changes   and   realignments   amon<  partici- 
pating local  school  districts. 

11.     A£ErjSdPiL^te__Ijiyolyen,ent  of  the  Public  in  Decision  Making. 

Any  rural  agenda,  urogram,  or  policies  should  be  derived 
with  the  benefit  of  inpu.-  from  the  rural  consti'.usncy.  Pro- 
cesses such  as  involving  representatives  of  the  community 
parent,  private  school,  cental  health  agency,  and  other  rele- 
vant regional  groups  on  advisory  and  program  planning  commit- 
tees will  ensure  that  local  community  needs  and  cultural 
values  are  recognized  *s  programs  are  planned.  This  will 
inhibit  resistance  to  change,  generate  community  and  profes- 
sional   support    and    therefore    facilitate    program  success. 

NRP  interviews  of  students  with  disabilities  ano  their 
families  indicated  that  st.cn  a  process  is  felt  to  enhance 
program  accountability  to  stu^nts  with  disabilities. 
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informal    cor  initiation    systems    in    rural    America  are 

extremely  efiectivc.  Astute  regional  program  administrators 
involve  key  communicators  in  school  district  activities  and 
proviue  them  with  accurate  information  for  their  dissemina- 
tion. 


Creation  of  Local  Support  for  Chanxe. 

Local  community  support  for  expanded  or  changed  special 
eaucatiun  services  is  essential.  Collaborative  administrators 
must  create  local  support  for  change  across  the  region  so  that 
local  school  ageiuias  do  not  conflict  with  those  of  the  coilab- 
omt  i  ve . 


Rural  bchooi  leaders  are  usually  products  of  their  com- 
ruuritie^  and  are  very  sensitive  to  local  values  and  expec- 
tations. Local  citizens  typically  expect  their  schools  to  be 
informal,  accessible,  and  to  conserve  existing  local  values, 
in  tact,  studies  have  cons (stent iy  found  that  rural  communi- 
ties arc  resistant  to  change  and  that  district  administrators, 
Lacking  local  political  support,  will  be  reluctant  to  become 
involved  in  activities  to  bring  about  or  accommodate  change 
(Nachtigal,  l%2,  Helge,  1981). 

Member  districts,  affiliated  agencies,  ami  parents  and 
other  community  members  in  the  region  should  be  i  solved  in 
planning  special  education  improvements  ana  changes  and  must 
be  continuously  educated  concerning  how  their  constituencies 
wixi  be  better  served. 


Regional  staff  should  strive  to  become  part  of  the  com- 
munities they  serve,  even  if  they  are  only  occasional  visi- 
tors. They  should  attewpt  to  learn  about  local  power  and 
communication  systems  and  to  effectively  use  such  knowledge. 
Expressing  interest  in  community  needs  other  than  special 
education  and  oirering  to  assist  with  regular  as  well  as 
special  education  activities  are  examples  of  ways  that  "out- 
siders" can  begin  to  be  better  accepted  by  being  perceived  as 
persous  i;tt;>rested  in  the  total  community.  Regional  staff  who 
have  adopted  these  strategies  sometimes  find  that  their 
temporary  quarters"  are  maue  more  appropriate  for  therapy  or 
instruction,  that  oarer.is  tend  to  show  up  more  frequently  for 
conferences,    and   tha*   their  advice  is  more  readily  accepted. 

1 3 .     Collaboration  with  Av^n ~ies  External  to  Collaborative . 

Inter-agency  as  well  is  intra-agency  collaboration  is 
advisable.  Rural  districts  are  usually  iroiated  but  operate 
:>><st  when  using  resources  of  all  other  possible  rural 
agencies.  It  is  advisable  to  link  rural  development  and  rural 
education  efforts  when  possible.  This  is  particularly  true 
because  agencies  ether  than  schools  are  required  to  address 
ttie  complex  problems  ut  "ducat ion  which  are  embedded  in  the 
broad    issues   of    poverty,    high  unemployment   ana  undereiapioy- 
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□eat,  economic  decline,  legislative  discrimination,  and  high 
in-  or  out-i.ugration. 

1 4 .     Realise ic      j  Elective  Intra-Agency  Collaboration . 

Realistic  perspectives  should  be  set  regarding  inter- 
agency collaboration  and  district  motivations  to  become 
involved  iu  a  collaborative.  The  realities  of  unequal  resour- 
ces, emerging  conflicts  and  struggles  toward  dominance,  the 
eftects  of  external  changes  ana  policies  upon  the  collabora- 
tive, mandattu  decisions,  screening  of  information  shared, 
struggles  toward  domainance  and  control,  and  loyalties  f 
local  school  boards  or  higher  administrative  units  must  be 
recognized.  Basic  structural  conflicts  are  best  dealt  with  at 
the  time  that  the  collaborative  is  organized,  ana  other  con- 
flicts snoulu  be  confrontea  as  they  emerge.  Astute  adminis- 
trators will  guard  against  the  potential  that  units  with 
inaoequate  resources  and  expertise  be  forced  into  defensive 
postures,  in  cases  when  collaboration  is  mandated. 

If  rural  populations,  especially  school  districts,  are 
polarized,  mutual  projects  may  be  doomed  to  failure  because 
acceptance  by  one  group  ensures  rejection  by  :he  other.  The 
collaborative*  s  goal  shoula  be  to  foster  a  sense  ot  non- 
competitive cooperation,  so  that,  organizations  can  share 
resources,  successes,  ana  inf or-.iation  about  failures.  Serious 
attempts  shoula  be  made  to  identify  spheres  of  expertise, 
avoiaing  intra-organizational  jealousies. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  collaborative's  acti/i- 
ties  will  be  all-encompassing.  Rather  open  debates  should 
occur  reading  each  proposed  activity.  Collaborative  members 
should  question  whether  a  service  does  not  need  to  be  formal- 
ized or  can  best  be  handled  at  th#*  local  level. 


15.     Facilitation  of  Parent  Involvement. 

Services  should  be  delivered  as  close  to  the  student's 
home  as  possible  and  parents  should  have  meaningful  input 
regarding  service  methods  and  location.  Staff  vs.  scudent 
travel  shoula  te  considered.  This  may  include  innovative 
proven  techniques  sui}<  as  involving  local  private  pilots  who 
will  voluntarily  transport  staff  at  no  charge.  Technical 
alternatives  such  as  instruction  by  satellite  or  remote  com- 
puter shoula  also  be  considered. 

Local  parent  involvement  is  also  important  when  students 
ar«  not  served  in  the  immediate  area.  Local  parent  education 
anu  support  groups  can  be  supplemented  by  home  visits. 

1 o .    Emphasis  on  Retention  of  Qualified  Personnel . 
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As  itinerant  staff  experience  unique  professional  frus- 
trations jnd  are  difficult  to  retain,  astute  administrators 
carefully  Improve  their  environments .  Physical  facilities 
snouia  be  as  appropriate  and  pleasant  as  possible  and  needed 
equipment  should  be  available.  At  least  as  important  (accord- 
ing to  staff  retention  statistics),  local  building  personnel 
should  accept  the  itinerant  as  an  ongoing  part  of  their  pro- 
gram and  unaerstand  their  unique  roles.  Local  administrators 
can  assist  in  establishing  a  local  peer  support  system  and 
making  successful  contacts  with  local  parents.  Temporary  role 
exchanges  have  been  i.iund  useful  as  have  interdisciplinary 
teaming  and  involving  itinerants  in  local  meetings  and 
activities. 

Itinerants  sho.ilu  become  .iware  of  local  power  and  commun- 
ication structures,  express  interest  in  general  as  well  as 
special  education  activities,  if  possible,  and  attend  com- 
munity functions. 

The  investment  ol  such  time  is  important  for  gaining  the 
Support  of   local  staff  and  parents. 

Alternatives    to   the    professional   "down   time"    of  travel 
should   be   pursued   («.>•..,   listening   to  educational  cassettes 
recording    reports,    varying    crave.',    schedules,    usi.g  techno- 
logical alternatives   for  remote  service  delivery/ feed  back,  or 
planning  interdisciplinary  team  evaluations). 

Compeceut  statf  should  be  made  to  feel  professionally 
secure  through  clear  reward  structures,  administrative  and 
peer  support,  and  the  awareness  of  career  ladders  within  or 
external  to  the  collaborative. 

i  7  .     Comprehensive  Stall  J>ev_*  iopment  Programs. 

Kirmer,  et.al.  (1%4)  outlined  a  successful  process  of 
staff  uevelopment  within  cot laboratives  which  included  in- 
service  for  regular  educators  and  administrators  as  well  as 
for  special  ecucators.  In  concert  with  interdisciplinary 
teauing,  this  strategy  emphasized  that  all  professionals  are 
requirea  for  effective  service  delivery.  Kirraer,  et.al. 
(1%4)  also  stressed  tie  importance  of  trainees  working  in 
building  teams  witn  the  relevant  program  coordinator  clarify- 
ing ttie  missions  of  itinet  i  it  staff. 

Staff  development  muse  be  agoing  systematic  process 
ot  confronting  problems.  Experiences  shov.ld  be  as  Individ- 
u  Uzed  as  necessary  since  the  collaborative  will  consistently 
have  new  staff  arm  personnel  with  widely  diverse  responsibili- 
ties. All  potential  resources  should  be  used  ranging  from 
university  or  coc.uur.Lty  college  courses  to  peer  Instruct. ion. 
Because  of  the  remote  locations  of  many  school  personnel,  the 
use  of  advanced  technologies  such  as  two-way  use  of  educa- 
tional satellitles,  exchanges  of  videodiscs  for  instruction/ 
d  feedback,    or   simpler   audiocoomunications  will  be  necessary. 
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1 8 •    Creative  Uses  ut  Advanced  Technologies . 

Advanced  technologies  .ire  particularly  helpful  where  the 
b.iarinfe  oi  personnel  ana  pro^-ams  is  impeded  by  vast  distances 
to  cover,  .ew  children  with  bimilar  needs,  unique  cultures  to 
be  server,  and  climatic  problems. 

Appropriate  technoiofc  t ;  .t  I  alternatives  include  remote 
electronic  instruction  (e.g.,  from  a  district  to  another 
district,  collaborative  ne.idqu.irters ,  or  university  ^racti- 
cuiay,  mobile  coupuLei  labs  used  for  particular  services  or 
course  subjects,  two-way  television  courses,  telephone  hook- 
ups, and  vioeo/cassette  t<  pe  feedback.  Collaborat i-es  can 
use  advanced  technologies  .or  instructional  support,  parent 
involvement,  management,  statf  development,  or  instruction. 
Potential  uses  are  limited  primarily  by  the  imaginations  of 
planners. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


This  document  has  discussed  the  types,  benefits,  and  problems  of 
educational  col  i.-borat  Ives.  K use arch-based  strategics  for  enhancing 
r>y,njtial  servi.c  ueiivery  have  been  described. 

Coalitions  of  professional  organizations  are  a  trend  of  the  future, 
and  tne  trenu  U  towaru  more  educational  coJ  laboratives  in  ail  but  a  few 
suets .  Rural  educational  collaboratives  should  be  developed  o  : 
improved  in  ways  consistent  wit  forecasts  of  futuristic  societal 
trends.  These  will  include  true  delegation  of  authority  as  well  as 
responsibility,  and  an  emphasis  on  networkir^  groups  of  agencies  and 
inuividuais  for  problem  solvinfi.  Innovative  uses  of  advanced  tech- 
nologies will  be  particularly  advantageous  in  areas  in  which  geography 
and  cli-zcte  pose  barriers  to  service  delivery  or  collaboration. 

As  illustrated  in  this  report,  educational  collaboratives  can  have 
positive  or  negative  impacts  on  sc-rvice  delivery.  Tlius  it  is  essential 
that  regional  services  arc  designed  to  be  consistent  with  local  value 
systems  of  the  rural  communities  in  which  they  will  be  delivered.  Local 
involvement  in  planning,  implementation,  and  feedback  are  imperative; 
and  it  is  important  that  regional  structures  are  as  infomally  acces- 
sible: as  they  are  impartially  available. 
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